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THE  GREATEST  HEIRESS  IN 

ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER  I. 
NO.  6  IN  THf.  TISRRACE. 

A  COUNTRY  town,  quiet,  simple,  and  dull,  chiefly  of 
old  construction,  but  with  a  few  new  streets  and  scat- 
tered villas  of  modem  flimsiness,  a  river  flowing  through 
it,  dulled  and  stilled  with  the  frost;  trees  visible  in 
every  direction,  blocking  up  the  horizon  and  making 
a  background,  though  only  with  a  confused  anatomy 
of  bare  branches,  to  the  red  houses;  not  many  people 
about  the  streets,  and  these  cold,  subdued,  only  bright- 
ening a  little  with  the  idea  that  if  the  frost  "held" 
there  might  be  skating  to-morrow.  On  one  side  the 
High  Street  trended  down  a  slight  slope  towards  the 
river,  on  the  other  ran  vaguely  away  into  a  delta  of 
small  streets,  which  in  their  turn  led  to  the  common, 
on  the  edge  of  which  lay  the  new  district  of  Farafield. 
All  towns  it  is  said  have  a  tendency  to  stray  and 
expand  themselves  towards  the  west,  and  this  is  what 
had  happened  here.  The  little  new  streets,  roads, 
crescents,  and  places,  all  strayed  towards  the  setting 
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sun.  The  best  and  biggest  of  these,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  furthest  off  of  all,  was  the  Terrace,  a  some- 
what gloomy  row  of  houses,  facing  towards  the  com- 
mon, and  commanding  across  the  strip  of  garden  which 
kept  them  in  dignified  seclusion  from  the  road,  a  full 
view  of  the  broken  expanse  of  gorse  and  heather  over 
which  the  sunsets  played,  affording  to  these  monotonous 
windows  a  daily  spectacle  far  more  splendid  than  any 
official  pomp.  There  were  but  twelve  of  these  houses, 
ambitiously  built  to  look  like  one  great  "Elizabethan 
mansion."  Except  one  or  two  large,  old-fashioned, 
substantial  houses  in  the  Market  Place,  these  were  the 
largest  and  most  pretentious  dwellings  in  the  town; 
the  proud  occupants  considered  the  pile  as  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  modem  domestic  architecture,  and  its 
gentility  was  undoubted.  It  was  the  landlord's  desire 
that  nobody  who  worked  for  his  or  her  living  should 
enter  these  sacred  precincts.  It  is  difl&cult  to  keep  so 
noble  a  resolution  in  a  country  where  so  many  occu- 
pations which  are  not  conspicuous  to  the  common  eye, 
live  and  grow;  but  still  it  was  an  exalted  aim. 

In  this  town  there  was  a  street,  and  in  this  street 
there  was  a  house,  and  in  this  house  there  was  a  room 
— After  this  faiiy-tale  fashion  we  may  be  permitted  to 
begin  this  history.  The  house  which  was  called  No.  6 
in  the  Terrace,  was  in  no  way  remarkable  externally 
among  its  neighbours;  but  within  the  constitution  of 
the  family  was  peculiar.  The  nominal  master  of  the 
house  was  a  retired  clerk  of  the  highest  respectability, 
with  his  equally  respectable  wife.  But  it  was  well 
known  that  this  excellent  couple  existed  (in  the  Ter- 
race) merely  as  ministers  to  the  comfort  of  an  old  man 
who  inhabited  the  better  part  of  the  house,  and  whose 
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convenience  was  paramount  over  all  its  other  arrange- 
ments. There  was  a  link  of  relationship,  it  was  under- 
stood, between  the  Fords  and  old  Mr.  Trevor,  and 
though  there  was  no  great  disparity  of  social  condition 
between  them,  yet  there  was  the  great  practical  differ- 
ence that  old  Trevor  was  very  rich,  and  the  Fords  had 
no  more  than  sufficient  for  their  homely  wants — wants 
much  more  humble  than  those  of  the  ordinary  re- 
sidents in  the  Terrace,  who  were  the  ^liie  of  the  town. 
This  gave  a  tone  of  respect  to  their  intercourse  on  one 
side,  and  a  kind  of  superiority  on  the  other.  The 
Fords  were  of  the  opinion  that  old  Mr.  Trevor  had 
greatly  the  best  of  the  bargain.  He  had  none  of  the 
troubles  of  a  house  upon  his  shoulders,  and  he  had  all 
its  advantages.  The  domestic  arrangements  which  cost 
Mrs.  Ford  so  much  thought,  cost  him  nothing  but 
money;  he  had  no  care,  no  annoyance  about  an)rthing, 
neither  taxes  to  pay  nor  servants  to  look  after;  and 
everything  went  on  like  clockwork;  his  tastes  were  con- 
sidered in  every  way,  and  all  things  made  subservient 
to  him.  When  coals  or  meat  rose  in  value,  or  when 
one  of  the  three  servants  (each  more  troublesome  than 
the  other,  as  it  is  the  nature  of  maids  to  be)  was  dis- 
agreeable, what  did  it  matter  to  old  Mr.  Trevor?  And 
when  that  question  arose  about  the  Borough  rate,  what 
had  he  to  say  to  it?  Nothing,  absolutely  nothing!  all 
this  daily  burden  was  on  the  shoulders  of  Richard 
Ford  and  Susan  his  wife;  whereas  Mr.  Trevor  had  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  to 
some  people  the  easiest  exercise!  He  had  the  best 
of  everything,  the  chief  rooms,  and  the  most  unwearied 
attendance;  and  not  only  for  him  but  for  his  two  chil- 
dren, who  were  a  still  more  anxious  charge,  as  Mrs. 
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Ford  expressed  it,  was  every  good  thing  provided. 
Sometimes  the  excellent  couple  grumbled,  and  some- 
times felt  it  hard  that  being  relations  there  should  be 
so  much  diflference;  but  on  the  whole  both  parties  were 
aware  that  their  own  comforts  profited  by  the  conjunc- 
tion, and  the  household  maclunery  worked  smoothly, 
with  as  few  jars  and  as  much  harmony  as  is  possible 
to  man. 

At  the  time  this  history  begins  Mr.  Trevor  was 
seated  in  the  drawing-room,  the  best  room  in  the 
house.  The  Fords  occupied  the  front  parlour  below, 
where  the  furniture  was  moderate  and  homely;  but  all 
the  skill  of  the  upholsterer  had  been  displayed  above. 
The  room  had  two  long  windows  looking  out  over  the 
common,  not  at  this  moment  a  very  cheerful  prospect 
There  was  nothing  outside  but  mist  and  dampness, 
made  more  dismal  by  incipient  frost,  and  frill  of  the 
sentiment  of  cold,  a  diill  that  went  to  your  heart  The 
prospect  inside  was  not  much  adapted  to  warm  or 
cheer  in  such  circumstances.  The  windows  were  cut 
down  to  the  floor,  as  is  usual  in  suburban  houses,  and 
though  the  draught  had  been  shut  out  as  much  as  pos- 
sible by  list  and  stamped  leather,  and  by  the  large 
rugs  of  silky  white  fur  which  lay  in  front  of  each  win- 
dow, yet  there  were  still  little  impertinent  whiffs  of  air 
blowing  about.  And  the  moral  effect  was  still  more 
chilly.  It  was  not  an  artistic  room  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  present  day,  or  one  indeed  in  which  any 
taste  to  speak  of  had  been  shown.  The  walls  were 
white  with  gilded  ornaments,  the  curtains  were  blue, 
the  carpet  showed  large  bouquets  of  flowers  upon  a 
light  groimd.  There  were  large  prints,  very  large,  and 
not  veiy  interesting,  royal  marriages  and  christenings 
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hanging,  one  in  the  centre  of  each  wall.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  there  was  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  a 
hundred  other  unremarkable  and  unattractive  apart- 
ments of  the  ordinary  British  kind.  A  large  folding 
screen  was  disposed  round  the  door  to  keep  out  the 
draught,  and  the  folding  doors  which  led  into  Mr. 
Trevor's  bedroom  behind,  were  veiled  with  curtains  of 
the  same  blue  as  those  of  the  windows.  The  old  man 
was  seated  by  a  large  fire  in  a  comfortable  easy-chair 
with  a  writing-table  within  reach  of  his  hand.  Mr. 
Trevor  was  not  a  man  of  imposing  presence;  he  was 
little  and  very  thin,  wrapped  in  a  dark  coloured  dress- 
ing-gown with  a  high  collar  in  which  he  seemed 
pilloried,  and  a  brown  wig  which  imparted  a  very  aged 
juveniHty  to  his  small  and  wrinkled  face.  Grey  hairs 
harmonize  and  soften  wrinkles;  but  the  smooth  chin 
and  bright  brown  locks  of  this  little  old  man  gave  him 
a  somewhat  elfish  appearance,  something  like  that  of 
an  elderly  bird.  He  sat  with  a  pen  in  his  hand  mak- 
ing notes  upon  a  large  document  opened  out  upon  the 
writing-table,  and  his  action  and  a  little  unconscious 
chirp  to  which  he  gave  vent  now  and  then,  increased 
his  resemblance  to  an  alert  sparrow.  And  indeed  it 
might  have  been  a  claw  which  Mr.  Trevor  was  holding 
up  with  a  quill  in  it,  and  his  little  air  of  triumphant 
success  and  self-content,  his  head  held  on  one  side, 
and  the  dab  he  made  from  time  to  time  upon  his 
paper  gave  him  very  much  the  air  of  a  sparrow.  He 
had  laid  down  his  "Times"  which  hung  in  a  much 
crumpled  condition,  like  a  table-cover,  over  a  small 
round  table  on  his  other  hand,  in  order  to  make  this 
sudden  note  whatever  it  might  be,  and  as  he  made  it 
he  chuckled.     The  paper  on  which  he  wrote  was  large 
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blue  paper  like  that  employed  by  lawyers,  and  had  an 
air  of  formality  and  importance.  It  was  smoothed  out 
over  a  big  blotting-book,  not  long  enough  quite  to  con- 
tain it,  and  had  a  dog's-ear  at  the  lower  comer,  which 
proved  a  frequent  recurrence  on  the  part  of  the  writer 
to  this  favourite  manuscript.  When  he  had  written  all 
that  occurred  to  him,  Mr.  Trevor  put  down  his  pen 
and  resumed  the  "Times;"  but  the  interest  of  the  pre- 
vious occupation  carried  the  day  even  over  that  in- 
valuable newspaper,  which  is  as  good  as  a  trade  to 
idle  persons.  He  had  not  gone  down  a  column  before 
he  paused,  rested  his  paper  on  his  knee,  and  chuckled 
again.  Then  he  leant  over  the  writing-table  and  read 
the  note  he  had  made,  which  was  tolerably  long;  then 
with  his  "Times"  in  his  hand,  rose  and  went  to  the 
door,  losing  himself  behind  the  screen.  There  he  stood 
for  a  moment,  wrapping  his  dressing-gown  around  his 
thin  legs  with  a  shiver,  and  called  for  "Ford!  Ford!" 
Presently  a  reply  came,  muffled  by  the  distance,  from 
the  room  below.  "Fve  put  in  another  clause,"  the  old 
man  called  over  the  stair. 

Ford  below  opened  the  door  of  his  parlour  to 
listen. 

"Bless  me!  have  you  indeed,  Mr.  Trevor?"  he  re- 
plied, with  less  enthusiasm. 

"Come  up,  come  up,  and  you  shall  hear  it,"  said 
the  other,  fidgetting  with  excitement.  Then  he  re- 
turned to  his  easy-diair,  laughing  to  himself  under  his 
breath.  He  bent  over  the  document  and  read  it  again. 
"They'll  keep  her  straight,  the)r'll  keep  her  straight 
among  them,"  he  said  to  himself.  "She'll  be  clever 
if  she  goes  wrong  after  all  this,"  and  then  he  sat  down 
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ajgain,  chuckling  and  tucking  the  "Times"  like  a  napkin 
over  his  knees. 

All  this  time  he  had  not  been  alone;  but  his  com- 
panion was  not  one  who  claimed  much  notice.  There 
was  spread  before  the  fire  a  large  milky  white  rug, 
like  those  that  stopped  the  draught  from  Ihe  windows; 
and  upon  this,  half  buried  in  the  fur,  lay  a  small  boy 
in  knickerbockers,  absorbed  in  a  book.  The  child  was 
between  seven  and  eight;  he  was  dressed  in  a  blue 
velveteen  suit,  somewhat  shabby.  He  was  small  even 
for  his  small  age.  His  face  was  a  little  pale  face, 
with  fair  and  rather  lanky  locks.  Sometimes  he  would 
lie  on  his  back  with  his  book  supported  upon  his  chest 
— sometimes  the  other  way,  with  the  book  on  the  rug, 
and  his  head  a  little  raised,  leaning  on  his  hands. 
This  was  his  attitude  at  present;  he  took  no  notice  of 
his  father,  nor  his  father  of  him;  he  was  a  kind  of 
postscript  to  old  Mr.  Trevor's  life;  no  one  had  expected 
him,  no  one  had  wanted  him;  when  he  chose  to  come 
into  the  world  it  was  at  his  own  risk,  so  to  speak.  He 
had  been  permitted  to  live,  and  had  been  called  John, 
a  good,  safe,  serviceable  name,  but  no  special  en- 
couragement of  any  other  kind  had  been  given  to  him, 
to  pursue  the  thankless  path  of  existence.  Nevertheless, 
little  Jock  had  done  so  in  a  dogged  sort  of  way.  He 
had  been  delicate,  biit  he  had  always  gone  on  all  the 
same.  Lately  he  had  found  the  best  of  all  allies  and 
defenders  in  his  sister,  but  no  one  else  took  much 
notice  of  him,  nor  he  of  them;  and  his  father  and  he 
paid  no  attention  to  each  other.  Mr.  Trevor  took  care 
not  to  stumble  over  him,  being  thoroughly  accustomed 
to  his  presence;  and  as  for  little  Jock,  he  never  stirred. 
He  was  on  the  rug  in  the  body,  but  in  soul  he  was  in 
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the  forest  of  Ardennes,  or  tilting  on  the  Spanish  roads 
with  Don  Quixote.  It  was  wonderful,  some  people 
thought,  that  such  a  baby  should  read  at  all,  or  read- 
ing that  he  should  have  any  books  above  the  level  of 
those  that  are  written  in  tliree  syllables.  But  the  child 
had  DO  baby  books,  and  therefore  he  took  what  he 
could  get.  Are  not  the  baby  books  a  snare  and  de- 
lusion, keeping  children  out  of  their  inheritance?  How 
can  they  understand  Shakespeare  you  will  say?  and  I 
suppose  Jock  did  not  understand;  yet  that  great  person 
pervaded  the  very  air  about  this  little  person,  so  that 
it  glowed  and  shone.  Only  his  shoulders  raised  a  little 
way  out  of  the  white  silky  fluff  of  the  rug,  betrayed 
the  immovable  creature,  and  his  book  was  almost  lost 
altogether  in  it.  There  he  lay,  thinking  nothing  of 
how  his  hfe  was  to  run,  or  of  the  influences  which 
might  be  developing  round  him.  There  was  not  a 
piece  of  furniture  in  the  room  which  counted  for  less 
with  Mr.  Trevor  than  little  Jock. 

Ford  was  a  long  time  coming;  he  had  some  busi- 
ness of  his  own  in  hand,  which,  though  not  half  so 
important,  was  on  the  whole  more  interesting  to  him 
than  Mr.  Trevor's  business;  and  then  he  had  a  Uttle 
argumentation  with  Mrs.  Ford  before  he  could  get 
away. 

"What  is  it  now?"  Mrs.  Ford  said  fretfully,  "what 
does  he  make  such  a  fuss  about?  Sure  there's  nothing 
so  very  wonderful  in  making  a  wiU.  I'd  say.  'I  leave 
all  I  have  to  my  two  children,"  and  there  would  be  an 
end  of  it.  He  makes  as  much  of  it  as  if  it  was  a  book 
he  was  writing.  Many  a  book  has  been  written  with 
less  fuss." 

"My  dear,"  said  Ford,  "there  are  many  people  who 
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can  write  books  and  cannot  make  a  will;  indeed  the 
most  of  them  have  no  need  to,  if  all  we  hear  is  true. 
And  you  don't  give  a  thought  to  the  interests — I  may 
say  the  colossal  interests — that  are  involved." 

"Pooh!"  said  Mrs.  Ford,  ^*I  think  of  our  own  inter- 
ests if  you  please,  which  are  all  I  care  for.  Is  he 
going  to  leave  us  anything?  that  is  what  I  want  to 
know." 

**I  am  sorry  you  are  so  mercenary,  my  dear." 

"I  am  not  mercenary,  Mr.  Ford;  but  I  like  to  see 
an  inch  before  me,  and  know  what  is  to  become  of 
me.  He's  failing  fast,  anyone  can  see  that;  and  if 
we're  left  with  the  lease  of  a  big  house  on  our 
hands — "  This  was  the  danger  that  afflicted  Mrs.  Ford 
at  all  moments,  and  robbed  her  of  her  peace. 

"Stuff!"  Ford  said.  He  knew  a  great  deal  about 
the  important  literary  composition  which  the  old  gen- 
tleman was  concocting;  but  "he  was  not  at  liberty" 
to  mention  what  he  knew.  Sometimes  it  made  him 
laugh  secretly  within  himself,  to  think  how  differently 
she  would  talk  if  she  too  knew.  But  then  that  is  the 
case  in  most  matters.  He  went  upstairs  at  last  de- 
liberately, counting  (as  it  seemed)  every  step,  while 
Mr.  Trevor  sat  impatient  in  his  great  chair,  full  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  own  work,  and  thinking  every  minute 
an  hour  till  he  could  show  his  friend,  who  was  entirely 
in  his  confidence,  who  almost  seemed  like  his  4:olldbo' 
raieurj  the  last  stroke  he  had  made.  It  was  the 
magnum  opus  of  Mr.  Trevor's  life,  the  work  by  which 
he  hoped  to  be  remembered,  to  attain  that  immortality 
in  the  recollection  of  other  men  which  all  men  desire. 
For  a  long  time  he  had  been  working  at  it,  a  little  bit 
at  a  time  as  it  occurred  to  him.     He  was  not  like  the 
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thriftless  literary  persons  to  whom  Ford  compared  him, 
who  write  whether  they  have  anything  to  say  or  not, 
whether  the  fountain  is  welling  forth  freely  or  has  to 
be  pumped  up  drop  by  drop.  Mr.  Trevor  composed 
his  great  work  under  the  most  favourable  conditions. 
He  had  it  by  him  constantly,  night  and  day,  and  when 
something  occurred  to  him,  if  it  were  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  he  would  get  up  and  wrap  his  dressing-gown 
round  his  shrunken  person  and  put  it  down.  He  did 
not  forget  it  either  sleeping  or  waking.  It  was  a  re- 
source for  his  imagination,  an  occupation  for  his  life. 
Also  it  was  likely  to  prove  a  considerable  source  of 
occupation  to  others  after  his  death,  if  nobody  stepped 
in  to  lick  it  into  shape. 

When  he  heard  Ford's  step  on  the  stairs  he  began 
to  chuckle  again,  already  enjoying  the  surprise  and 
admiration  which  he  felt  his  last  new  idea  must  call 
forth.  Ford  was  a  very  good  literary  confidant.  He 
would  find  fault  with  a  trifle  now  and  then,  which 
made  his  general  approbation  all  the  more  valuable,  as 
showing  that  there  was  discrimination  in  it  Mr.  Trevor 
put  away  the  "Times"  from  his  knees,  and  drew  the 
blotting-book  with  its  precious  contents  a  little  nearer. 
He  waited  with  as  much  impatience  as  a  lover  would 
show  for  the  appearance  of  his  love.  And  he  had 
time  to  take  off  his  spectacles,  clean  them  carefully, 
rubbing  them  with  his  handkerchief,  and  put  them  on 
again  with  great  deliberation  before  Ford,  after  very 
carefully  and  audibly  closing  the  door  behind  him, 
appeared  at  last  on  the  inner  side  of  the  screen  which 
kept  out  the  draught,  that  draught  which  rushed  up 
the  narrow  ravine  of  the  staircase  as  up  an  Alpine 
couloir  white  with  snow. 
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CHAPTER    11. 

OLD  JOHN  TREVOR. 

John  Trevor  had  been  a  schoolmaster  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  life.  How  he  acquired  so  well 
sounding  a  name  nobody  knew.  He  had  no  relations, 
he  always  said,  in  the  male  line,  and  his  friends  on 
the  mother's  side  were  people  of  undistinguished  siu:- 
names.  And  for  the  first  fifty  years  of  his  life  he  had 
maintained  a  very  even  tenor  of  existence,  always 
respectable,  always  a  man  who  kept  his  engagements, 
paid  his  way,  gave  his  entire  attention,  as  his  circulars 
said,  to  the  pupils  confided  to  his  care;  but  even  in 
his  schoolmastership  there  was  nothing  of  a  remarkable 
character.  After  passing  many  obscure  years  as  an 
usher  he  attained  to  an  academy  of  his  own,  in  which 
a  sound  religious  and  commercial  education  was 
ensured,  as  the  same  circular  informed  the  parents 
and  guardians  of  Farafield,  by  the  emplo)anent  of  most 
competent  masters  for  all  the  branches  included  in  the 
course,  and  by  his  own"  unremitting  care.  But  often 
the  masters  at  Mr.  Trevor's  academy  were  represented 
solely  by  himself,  and  the  number  of  his  pupils  never 
embarrassed  or  overweighted  him.  The  good  man, 
however,  worked  his  way  all  the  same;  he  kept  afloat, 
which  so  many  find  it  impossible  to  do.  If  the  number 
of  scholars  diminished  he  lived  harder,  when  it  in- 
creased he  laid  by  a  little.  He  was  never  extravagant, 
never  fcM-got  that  his  occupation  was  a  precarious  one, 
and  thus — ^turning  out  a  few  creditable  arithmeticians 
to  fill  up  the  places  in  the  little  "offices"  of  Farafield, 
the  solicitor's,  the  auctioneer's,  the  big  builder's,  and 
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even  in  the  better  shops,  where  they  were  the  best  of 
cashiers,  never  wrong  in  a  total — he  lived  on  from 
year  to  year.  His  house  was  but  a  dingy  one,  with  a 
large  room  for  his  pupils,  and  two  upstairs,  shabby 
enough,  in  which  he  lived;  but,  by  dint  of  sheer  con- 
tinuance and  respectability,  John  Trevor,  by  the  time 
he  was  fifty,  was  as  much  respected  in  Farafield  as  a 
man  leading  such  a  virtuous,  colourless,  joyless,  un- 
blamable existence  has  a  right  to  be. 

But  at  fifty  a  curious  circumstance  happened.  John 
Trevor  married.  To  say  that  he  fell  in  love  would 
perhaps  scarcely  represent  the  case.  He  had  a  friend 
who  had  been  in  India  and  all  over  the  world,  and 
who  came  home  to  Farafield  with  a  Uver-complaint, 
and  a  great  deal  of  money,  some  people  said.  Trevor 
at  first  did  not  believe  very  much  in  the  money.  "I 
have  enough  to  live  upon,"  his  friend  said;  and  what 
more  was  necessary?  No  one  knew  very  well  how  the 
money  had  been  made — ^though  that  it  was  honestly 
acquired  there  was  no  doubt  He  had  been  a  clerk  in 
an  office  in  Farafield  first,  then  because  of  his  good 
conduct,  which  everybody  had  fiiU  faith  in,  and  his 
business  qualities  (at  which  •  everybody  laughed),  he 
was  sent  to  London  by  'his  employer,  and  received  into 
an  office  there,  fi-om  which  he  was  sent  to  India,  com- 
ing home  with  this  fortune,  but  with  worn-out  health, 
to  his  native  place.  "Fortune?  you  can  call  it  a 
fortune  if  you  like.  It  is  enough  to  live  on,"  John 
Trevor  repeated,  "that  is  all  I  know  about  it.  To  be 
sure  that  is  a  fortune,  for  to  have  enough  for  your  old 
days,  and  not  to  be  compelled  to  work,  what  could  a 
man  desire  more?  But  poor  Rainy  will  not  enjoy  it 
long,"  his  old  schoolfellow  added  regretfiilly.     Rainy 
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was  older  by  five  or  six  years  than  John  Trevor;  but 
fifty-six  does  not  seem  old  when  one  is  drawing  near 
that  age,  though  it  is  a  respectable  antiquity  to  youth. 
Rainy's  sister  had  been  a  hard-working  woman  too; 
she  had  been  a  governess,  and  then  had  kept  a 
school;  then  looked  after  the  children  of  a  widowed 
brother;  and  during  her  whole  life  had  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  supernumerary  woman  in  a  large  family, 
taking  care  of  everybody  who  wanted  taking  care  of. 
When  her  brother  returned  to  Farafield  she  had  come 
to  him  to  be  his  companion  and  nurse.  He  gave  her 
a  very  nice  home,  everybody  said,  with  much  admira- 
tion of  the  brother's  kindness  and  the  sister's  good 
luck.  They  lived  in  Swallow  Street,  in  one  of  the  old 
houses,  which  were  warmer  and  better  built  than  the 
new  ones,  and  kept  two  maids,  and  had  everything 
comfortable,  if  not  handsome,  about  them.  When  poor 
Rainy  died.  Miss  Rainy  had  a  great  deal  of  business 
to  do  which  she  did  not  at  all  understand.  She  had 
to  refer  to  John  Trevor  perpetually  in  the  first  week  or 
two,  and  she  was  not  young  any  longer,  nor  ambitious, 
the  good  soul,  and  nobody  had  been  so  kind  to  her 
brother  as  John,  and  they  had  known  each  other  all 
their  lives.  It  came  about  thus  quite  naturally  that 
they  married.  To  be  sure  there  were  a  great  many 
people  who  said  that  Trevor  married  Miss  Rainy  for 
her  money,  as  if  poor  old  John  at  fifty  had  been  able 
to  have  his  choice  of  all  the  lovely  young  maidens  of 
the  district.  But  this  was  not  the  case;  neither  was  it 
for  love  they  married.  They  married  for  mutual  sup- 
port and  company,  not  a  bad  motive  after  all.  If  there 
had  been  no  money  in  the  case,  they  would  have  con- 
tented themselves  in  their  loneliness;  but  as  she  had  a 
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house  and  an  independence,  and  he  an  occupation, 
they  "felt  justified,"  he  said  to  all  inquirers,  in  taking 
a  step  which  otherwise  they  might  not  have  contem- 
plated. The  consequences  however  were  not  at  all 
such  as  they  contemplated.  Mrs.  Trevor  began,  too 
late,  with  the  energy  of  a  workman  who  has  no  time 
to  lose,  the  hard  trade  of  a  mother.  She  had  one 
baby  after  another  at  headlong  speed,  losing  them 
almost  as  soon  as  they  were  bom,  and  losing  her  own 
health  and  tranquillity  in  the  process.  For  some  half 
dozen  years  the  poor  soul  was  either  ill  or  in  mourn- 
ing. And  at  the  end  of  that  period  she  died.  Poor 
Trevor  saved  his  little  Lucy  out  of  the  wreck,  that  was 
all;  there  were  five  or  six  little  mounds  in  the  church- 
yard beside  Mrs.  Trevor's  longer  one,  and  so  her  kind 
old-maidenly  existence  was  over;  for  before  she  mar- 
ried she  had  been  universally  acknowledged,  even  by 
her  closest  friends,  to  be  an  old  maid. 

It  was  not  till  Mrs.  Trevor  was  dead  that  it  became 
fully  known  in  Farafield  that  it  was  no  humble  com- 
petency that  had  been  left  to  her  by  her  brother,  but 
"an  immense  fortune."  Neither  she  nor  her  husband 
had  known  it  till  long  after  their  marriage.  Rainy  had 
been  a  very  clever  business-man,  though  his  townsfolk 
all  laughed  at  the  idea,  and  some  of  his  speculations 
which  had  been  all  but  forgotten,  turned  out  at  last  to 
be  real  mines  of  gold.  When  it  was  known  what  a 
large,  what  a  fabulous  fortune  it  was,  all  Rainy's  kindred 
and  connections  were  roused  as  one  man.  They 
crowded  round  Trevor,  most  of  them  demanding  their 
share,  almost  all  of  them  fully  believing  that  he  had 
known  from  the  beginning  how  matters  stood,  and  had 
married  (being  so  much  in  request,  poor  old  John!) 
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solely  on  this  inducement;  but  some  of  them  on  the 
other  hand,  showed  their  admiration  by  leaving  their 
own  little  bits  of  fortune  to  Luqr,  already  so  liberally 
endowed.  Both  of  these  effects  were  natural  enough. 
Trevor  held  his  own  bravely  against  them  all.  Rainy 
had  left  his  money  to  his  sister;  he  knew  best  who  de- 
served it;  and  it  was  not  for  him  (Trevor)  to  annul  or 
allow  to  be  annulled  his  brother-in-law's  wishes, 
especially  now  that  Lucilla  Rainy  (poor  thing!)  had  a 
child  to  inherit  all  that  belonged  to  her.  He  was  not 
illiberal,  however,  though  he  was  unyielding  on  the 
point  of  law  and  his  child's  rights,  and  between  him 
and  the  town-clerk,  who  was  a  person  of  great  influence 
and  much  trusted  in  by  the  surrounding  population, 
the  crowd  of  discontented  relations  were  silenced.  As 
for  the  others,  those  who  insisted  upon  leaving  their 
money  to  Lucy  on  the  old  and  always  popular  prin- 
ciple, that  to  those  that  have  shall  be  given,  Trevor 
allowed  them  to  do  what  seemed  to  them  good;  and 
by  this  treatment  it  came  to  pass  that  the  fortune  of 
Lucy  acquired  several  additions.  "Money  draws  money," 
the  proverb  says.  Thus  this  man  of  fifty-six,  with  all 
the  restrained  and  economical  habits  of  a  life-time 
passed  in  laborious  endeavours  to  make  the  t^^'O  ends 
meet,  found  himself  at  the  latter  end  of  his  life  with  a 
great  fortune  and  a  motherless  baby  on  his  hands. 
The  position  in  both  ways  was  very  strange  to  him. 
He  gave  up  the  school,  generously  bestowing  the  good- 
will, the  furniture,  and  the  remaining  pupils  on  young 
Philip  Rainy,  the  son  of  a  cousin  of  his  wife.  He 
would  not  give  away  his  child's  money;  but  he  hoped, 
he  said,  that  he  would  always  be  ready  to  serve  an 
old  friend  with  that  which  was  his  own.    And  then  he 
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gave  himself  up  to  the  charge  of  Lucy's  fortune.  One 
filing  that  was  to  the  credit  of  John  Trevor,  all  Fara- 
field  said,  was  that  he  never  gave  himself  any  airs  or 
committed  any  extravagances.  He  lived  on  the  same 
income  with  which  his  wife  and  he  had  begun  life, 
before  the  great  windfalls  came  which  made  their  little 
daughter  one  of  the  richest  heiresses  in  England.  He 
might  have  bought  himself  a  great  house,  set  up  a  car- 
riage, tried  to  make  his  way  into  society.  But  he  did 
none  of  these  things.  He  lived  on  in  the  old  way, 
without  fuss  or  show,  nursed  Lucy's  fortune  and  rolled 
it  into  ever-increasing  bulk  like  a  snowball,  and  had 
Lucy  nursed  as  best  he  might  with  no  woman  to  help 
him.  How  it  was  that  in  this  respectable  and  right- 
minded  career  there  should  have  occurred  the  interval 
of  folly  in  which  little  Jock  came  into  the  world,  who 
can  tell?  The  second  Mrs.  Trevor  was  a  good  woman 
enough,  and  had  acted  for  some  years  as  his  house- 
keeper and  the  superintendant  of  Lucy's  health  and 
comfort — a  comely  person  too,  which  perhaps  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  But  nobody  ever  dwelt  upon 
this  moment  of  aberration  in  old  Trevor's  life,  for  his 
second  wife  died  as  his  first  wife  had  done,  and  there 
would  have  been'  an  end  of  the  incident  but  for  little 
Jock.     And  nobody  made  much  account  of  him. 

When  the  second  Mrs.  Trevor  died,  he  gave  up 
housekeeping.  Perhaps  he  was  afraid  of  other  risks 
that  might  attend  him  in  the  same  way.  When  a  man 
is  a  widower  for  the  second  time  it  is  impossible  to 
say  what  Bluebeard  career  he  may  not  rush  into.  In 
this  as  in  so  many  other  things,  i7  ny  a  que  le  premier 
pas  qui  coHie.  After  that  there  is  no  telling  to  what 
lengths  you  may  go.     So  Trevor  wisely  withdrew  from 
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all  hazards.  He  looked  about  him  carefully,  and  fixed 
upon  Mrs.  Ford,  who  was  a  cousin  of  his  first  wife. 
Ford  was  just  then  beginning  to  sigh  and  make  com- 
parisons between  his  own  lot  and  that  of  his  employer, 
who  was  his  contemporary,'  and  had  just  retired  with, 
if  not  a  fortune,  at  least  a  competency.  **  Whereas  I 
shall  have  to  slave  on  to  the  end,"  Ford  said.  One 
evening,  however,  his  wife  came  out  to  meet  him  in 
high  excitement  to  tell  him  what  had  happened. 

•'He  will  buy  the  lease  for  us,"  she  said,  "and  set 
us  up,  and  then  he  will  take  our  lodgings.  I  never 
should  have  thought  old  Trevor  would  be  so  liberal; 
but  I  suppose  it  is  for  poor  Lucilla's  sake." 

And  next  day  they  went  and  inspected  No.  6  in 
the  Terrace.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ford  felt  that  it  was  a 
solemn  •  moment  in  their  career;  they  had  no  chil- 
dren, and  they  liked  to  be  comfortable,  but  such  a 
piece  of  grandeur  as  a  house  in  the  Terrace  had  never 
come  within  the  range  of  their  hopes;  and  Mrs.  Ford 
liked  the  idea  of  the  cook,  and  the  housemaid,  and 
the  parlourmaid.  Thus  the  bargain  was  made;  and 
though  the  Fords  had  not  found  it  quite  so  delightful 
as  it  appeared  at  first,  yet  the  experiment  was  on  the 
whole  a  successful  one.  The  household  got  on  as  well 
as  it  was  possible  for  such  a  composite  household  to 
do.  Sometimes  a  maid  would  be  saucy,  and  give  Mrs. 
Ford  to  understand  as  she  knew  very  well  who  was  the 
real  master;  and  sometimes  Mr.  Trevor  would  make 
himself  disagreeable  and  find  fault  with  the  eggs,  or 
complain  of  the  tea.  But  barring  these  rufflings  of  the 
rose  leaves,  all  went  very  well  with  the  house.  When 
she  was  not  thinking  of  her  housekeeping,  Mrs.  Ford 
kept  a  convenient  little  fund  of  misery  on  hand,  which 
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she  could  draw  upon  at  the  shortest  notice,  as  to  the 
position  in  which  she  and  her  husband  would  be  left 
when  Mr.  Trevor  died.  Mr.  Trevor  was  now  seventy, 
so  that  the  fear  was  not  unnatural,  and  she  was  a 
woman  full  of  anxieties  who  liked  to  have  one  within 
reach.  Ford  was  above  all  this;  he  knew  that  they 
were  not  to  be  left  with  the  lease  of  the  house  in  the 
Terrace  and  nothing  more  to  tnist  to.  i'or  he  had  be- 
come Mr.  Trevor's  confidant  It  is  not  so  touching  a 
relationship  as  that  which  exists  at  the  theatre  between 
the  first  and  second  ladies,  the  heroine  in  white  satin 
and  the  confidant  in  muslin;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Tilburina  ever  made  revelations  more  exciting  than 
tliose  over  which  these  two  old  men  wagged  their 
beards— or  rather  their  smooth  old  chins,  well  shaven 
every  morning;  for  at  their  age  aiid  in  their  condition 
of  life  beards  were  still  unknown, 

Mr.  Trevor  was  sixty-five  when  the  idea  of  making 
his  will  occurred  to  him  first.  Not  that  he  had  left 
Lucy's  fortune  in  any  doubt  up  to  that  moment.  A 
brief  and  concise  little  document  existed  iu  his  lawyer's 
hands,  putting  her  rights  entirely  beyond  question;  but 
it  was  years  after  tlie  making  of  this  first  will  that  the 
idea  occurred  to  him  of  shaping  out  Lucy's  life  for  her, 
and  settling  the  course  of  years  after  he  should  have 
liimself  passed  from  the  conduct  of  affairs.  He  was  a 
man  who  had  lived  a  very  matter-of-fact  life;  but  John 
Trevor  was  not  a  man  without  imagination.  Even  in 
the  days  when  he  had  least  time  for  such  vanities,  there 
had  been  gleams  of  fancy  about  him,  and  he  had  al- 
ways been  fond  of  entering  into  the  circumstances  of 
his  pupils,  and  giving  them  his  advice.  They  all  knew 
that  to  have  his  advice  asked  was  a  thing  that  pleased 
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him.  And  the  management  of  a  great  fortune  excites 
the  mind  and  draws  forth  the  imagination.  He  had  to 
throw  himself  into  all  the  combinations  of  speculative 
money-making,  the  romance  of  shares  and  coupons,  and 
had  acquired  a  sort  of  divination,  a  spirit  of  prophecy, 
a  power  of  seeing  what  was  about  to  pay  or  not  to 
pay.  Some  men  have  this  power  by  nature,  but  few 
acquire  it;  and  no  doubt  it  had  lain  dormant  in  John 
TrevcMT  all  the  years  during  which,  having  no  money  to 
invest,  he  had  not  cared  to  exercise  his  faculties  as  to 
the  best  investment.  When,  however,  he  had  made 
many  very  successful  caups^  and  eluded  many  stumbles, 
and  steered  triumphantly  through  some  dangers,  a 
sense  of  his  own  cleverness  and  power  stole  into  his 
heart  He  felt  that  he  was  a  man  with  great  powers 
of  administration,  ^nd  instincts  which  it  was  a  thou- 
sand pities  not  to  make  use  of;  and  it  suddenly  caii^e 
into  his  mind  one  evening,  when  he  had  just  added 
several  thousand  pounds  to  Lucy's  fortune  by  a  very 
successful  and  clever  operation,  that  he  might  exercise 
these  powers  in  a  still  more  effectual  way.  Ah!  if 
Luc3r's  fortune  had  been  a  poor  little  trumpery  bit  of  a 
fortune,  not  enough  for  the  girl  to  live  on,  it  would  not 
have  increased  like  this,  it  would  never  have  doubled 
itself,  as  old  Trevor's  money  did!  Even  Providence 
seemed  in  the  compact,  and  gave  the  advantage  to  the 
heiress,  just  as  the  richer  people  of  the  Rainy  kindred 
did,  who  gave 'her  their  money  because  she  had  so 
much  already.  But  this  is  a  digression.  As  Mr.  Trevor 
thought  over  the  whole  question — and  naturally  Lucy's 
fortune,  which  was  his  chief  occupation,  was  also  the 
thing  that  took  up  most  of  his  thoughts — he  could  not 
but  feel  a  vivid  regret  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
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outlive  his  own  ending,  and  see  how  the  money  throve 
in  Lucy's  hands.  This  seems  a  whimsical  regret,  but 
it  is  not  an  unnatural  one.  Could  we  only  keep  a 
share  of  what  is  going  on,  could  we  but  be  sure  of 
seeing  our  ideas  carried  out,  and  assisting  at  our  own 
dying  and  burying,  and  all  that  would  follow  after, 
death  would  be  a  much  less  dismal  matter.  To  be 
sure,  in  most  cases  the  penalty  of  this  post-mortem 
spectatorship  would  be  that  we  should  not  see  our 
ideas  carried  out  at  alL  But  this  was  not  what  Mr. 
Trevor  looked  forward  to.  He  would  have  been  quite 
content  to  give  up  his  share  in  the  world,  if  he  could 
only  have  kept  an  eye  on  the  course  of  events  after- 
wards, and  retained  some  power  of  suggesting,  at  least, 
what  ought  to  be  done.  But  even  under  the  most 
favourable  view,  the  hereafter  for  which  we  hope,  was 
not  likely,  Mr.  Trevor  felt,  to  permit  any  active  inter- 
vention of  the  disembodied  spirit  in  the  matter  of 
stock  or  shares.  And  it  was  a  painful  check  to  him 
to  feel  that  in  a  few  years,  at  the  most,  Lucy's  pro- 
perty and  herself  would  be  deprived  of  the  invaluable 
guidance  which  his  own  experience  and  intelligence 
could  give.  It  was  while  this  regret  was  heavy  upon 
him  that  the  idea  of  making  a  will  suddenly  occurred 
to  him — not  the  ordinary  sort  of  will,  a  thing  which, 
as  already  indicated,  was  made  long  ago,  but  a  poten- 
tial and  living  instrument,  by  which  out  of  his  grave 
he  would  still  be  able  to  look  after  the  affairs  which 
had  cost  him  so  much  trouble,  and  which  had  so 
prospered  in  his  hands.  The  idea  stirred  him  with 
the  liveliest  thrill  of  pleasure.  He  began  the  document 
the  very  next  day,  after  laying  in  a  stock  of  paper, 
large  blue  folio,  lined  and  crackling,  that  the  very  out- 
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ward  form  might  be  absolutely  correct..  And  it  was  a 
very  remarkable  document;  it  was  the  romance,  the 
poem  of  John  Trevor's  life.  Sitting  by  himself  among 
his  coupons  and  account-books,  he  had  evolved  out  of 
his  own  consciousness,  bit  by  bit,  the  ideal  of  a  mil- 
lionaire— ^nay  of  a  female  millionaire — of  an  heiress, 
not  in  her  usual  aspect  as  the  prey  of  fortune-hunters, 
pursued  for  love,  not  of  herself,  but  of  her  money.  The 
sentimental  side  of  the  question  did  not  touch  old 
Trevor  at  all.  He  thought  of  his  daughter  from  a  very 
different  point  of  view.  If  he  ever  reflected  upon  a 
possible  husband  for  her,  it  was  with  great  impatience 
and  distaste  of  the  idea.  He  would  rather,  if  he  could, 
have  settled  for  her  that  she  should  never  many.  He 
wanted  her  to  be  herself,  not  anybod/s  wife.  All  his 
calculations  were  for  her  as  she  was,  Lucy  Trevor,  not 
for  Mrs.  So-and-so.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  woman 
who  would  take  up  his  sketch  of  existence,  and  carry  it 
out,  would  be  something  much  more  worth  thinking  of 
than  a  married  lady  of  the  ordinary  level.  She  would 
be  a  very  important  person  indeed,  in  her  father's 
sketch  of  her,  making  what  he  intended  to  be  a  very 
fine  use  of  her  money,  and  living  for  that  end  like  a 
princess.  He  did  not  cut  off  any  portion  of  her  duties, 
because  she  was  a  woman;  indeed  he  thought  no  more 
of  that  fact  than  in  so  far  as  it  was  this  which  gave 
him  his  chief  certainty  of  being  able  to  mould  her, 
and  make  her  Ufe  what  he  wished.  He  would  not, 
probably,  have  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  take  so 
much  trouble  had  she  been  a  boy;  he  would  not  have 
had  the  same  faith  in  her,  nor  the  same  feeling  about 
her  position.  It  would  have  been  more  a  matter  of 
course,  not  so  interesting  to  the  fancy.     Perhaps  a  girl, 
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in  all  cases,  answers  the  purpose  of  an  ideal  better 
than  a  boy  does.  Old  Trevor  did  not  think  much 
about  the  question  of  sex,  but  instinctively  felt  that 
the  girl  was  what  he  wanted,  and  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  conceive  an  exercise  of  the  imagination  more 
exciting,  more  interesting.  It  was  as  near  like  creating 
a  human  being  as  anything  could  be.  Of  the  character 
of  Lucy — in  the  flesh,  a  slim  and  quiet  girl  of  sixteen 
— her  father  knew  not  very  much;  but  the  Lucy  who, 
day  by  day,  developed  more  and  more  in  the  will  be- 
came a  personage  very  distinct  to  him.  The  manner 
in  which  -she  was  to  conduct  herself  in  all  the  difficul- 
ties she  might  meet,  was  the  subject  of  his  continual 
thoughts:  until  at  last  it  seemed  to  the  old  man  that 
he  saw  her  as  in  a  mirror  moving  along  through  the 
difficulties  and  perplexities  of  her  life  in  which  his 
own  position  would  enable  him  to  accompany  her  and 
help  her  with  his  advice — rather  than  that  he  was  ac- 
tually inventing  the  entire  course  of  her  experience  for 
her. 

This  was  the  subject  upon  which  Ford  was  Mr. 
Trevor's  confidant.  He  could  not  have  lived  all  alone 
in  this  imaginary  world;  he  had  to  consult  some  one, 
to  tell  some  one  of  all  the  developments  of  his  imagi- 
nation as  he  traced  his  heiress  through  her  life.  And 
Ford,  you  may  be  sure,  liked  to  know  every  particular, 
and  was  pleased  to  have  a  hand  in  the  guidance  of  so 
rich  a  person,  and  to  help  to  decide  how  so  much 
money  was  to  be  spent  It  made  him  feel  as  if  he 
were  rich  himself.  He  made  a  very  judicious  con- 
fidant. He  agreed  in  all  Mr.  Trevor's  ideas  in  the 
greater  matters,  and  differed  in  trifles,  just  enough  to 
show  the  independence  of  his  judgment;  and  as  it 
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happened,  there  was  something  particularly  interesting 
to  Ford  in  the  chapter  of  Lucy's  future  life  at  which 
they  had  now  arrived. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  WILL. 

"I  THINK  I  have  got  it  now,  Ford,  I  think  I  have 
got  it  now,"  the  old  man  said,  rubbing  his  hands. 
"But  it  has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Get 
yourself  a  chair,  and  sit  down.  I  want  you  to  hear 
how  Fve  put  it  I  think,  though  I  don't  want  to  be 
conceited,  that  this  time  I  have  hit  upon  the  very 
thing.     Sit  down.  Ford,  and  give  me  your  advice." 

Ford  found  himself  a  chair,  and  put  it  in  front  of 
the  fire.  His  feet  were  close  to  little  Jock  on  the 
hearth-rug,  but  neither  did  he  pay, the  least  attention 
to  little  Jock,  any  more  than  if  he  had  been  a  little 
dog  half  buried  in  the  fur.  The  child  moved  now 
and  then,  as  his  position  became  fatiguing.  He 
changed  now  an  elbow,  now  the  hand  with  which  he 
held  his  book,  and  sometimes  fluttered  the  pages  as  he 
turned  them;  but  these  little  movements  were  like  the 
falling  of  the  ashes  from  the  grate,  or  the  little  flickers 
of  the  flames,  and  no  one  took  any  notice.  Jock  kept 
on  reading  his  Shakespeare,  wholly  absorbed  in  it;  yet 
as  in  a  dream  heard  them  talking,  and  remembered 
afterwards,  as  children  do,  what  they  had  said. 

"Listen!"  said  Mr.  Trevor.  He  was  so  eager  to 
read  that  he  had  taken  his  MS.  into  his  hands  before 
his  confidant  was  ready  to  hear,  and  waited,  clearing 
his  throat  while  Ford  took  his  seat.    Then  without  a 
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pause,  raising  his  hand  to  command  attention,  he 
began: 

"In  respect  to  the  future  residence  of  my  daughter 
Lucy,  up  to  the  moment  of  her  coming  of  age,  I  desire 
that  her  time  should  be  divided  between  two  homes 
which  I  have  selected  for  her.  It  is  my  wish  that  she 
should  pass  the  first  six  months  of  every  year  in  the 
house  and  under  the  care  of  Lady  Randolph,  Park 
Street,  London— — ." 

Here  Ford  interrupted  with  an  exclamation  of 
astonishment.     "Lady  Randolph!"  he  said. 

Trevor  paused,  and  uttered  his  usual  chuckle,  but 
with  a  still  livelier  note  of  pleasure  in  it  "Ah!"  he 
said.  "Lady  Randolph,  that  surprises  you.  Ford.  We 
haven't  many  titles  among  us,  have  we?  but  she's  a 
relation  of  poor  Lucilla's  all  the  same;  or  at  least  she 
says  so,"  he  added  with  another  chuckle.  "There  is 
nothing  like  money  for  opening  people's  eyes." 

"A  relation  of  Lucilla's!"  Ford's  amazement  was 
not  more  genuine  than  the  impression  of  awe  made 
upon  him  by  the  name.  "I  never  knew  the  Rainy s 
had  any  rich  relations.  I  suppose  you  mean  Sir 
Thomas  Randolph  at  the  Hall,  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
he  that  was  Member  for  the  county  when  I  first  came 
here — the  present  Sir  Thomas's  uncle — the " 

"That  will  do,"  said  the  old  man.  "It's  not  Sir 
Thomas,  but  it's  his  wife,  or  his  widow,  to  be  exact. 
She  says  she  is  a  relation — no,  a  connection  of 
Lucilla's — and  she  ought  to  know  best  She  has  made 
me  an  offer  to  take  charge  of  Lucy,  and  introduce  her, 
as  she  calls  it  I've  been  of  use  to  my  Lady  Randolph 
in  the  way  of  business,  and  she  wants  to  be  of  use  to 
me.    I  don't  ask,  '  '^«»Tt  if  it's  altogether  disin- 
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terested.  It  appears  there  was  a  Randolph  that 
married  beneath  him;  I  can't  tell  you  how  long  ago. 
My  Lady,"  said  old  Trevor  dryly,  "would  not  break 
her  heart,  perhaps,  if  another  Randolph  married 
beneath  him,  and  into  the  same  family  too." 

"But,"  said  Ford,  "that  would  be  no  reason  for 
putting  Lucy  in  her  hands — a  poor  lamb  in  the  way 
of  the  wolf." 

"One  wolf  is  not  a  bad  thing  to  keep  off  others; 
besides,  my  good  fellow,  Fve  taken  every  precaution. 
Wait  till  you  see,"  and  he  resumed  his  manuscript, 
with  again  a  little  preparatory  clearing  of  his  throat. 

"The  latter  part  of  the  year  it  is  my  wish  that 
Lucy  should  spend  in  the  house  which  has  already 
been  her  home  for  some  years,  under  the  charge  of 
her  other  relations,  Richard  Ford  and  Susan,  his  wife, 
who  have  been  her  fast  friends  since  ever  she  can 
recollect,  and  to  whom  for  this  purpose  I  hereby  give 
and  bequeath  the  said  house.  No.  6  in  the  Terrace,  in 
the  parish  of  Farafield,  in  the  hundred  of " 

"Stop  a  bit!"  said  Ford  feebly;  he  was  overcome 
by  his  feelings.  "'Her  fast  friends,'"  he  repeated 
"thafs  just  what  we  are.  We've  loved  her  like  our 
own,  that's  what  we've  always  done,  Susan  and  me. 
And  as  for  Susan,  man)^s  the  time  she  has  said,  'Sup- 
posing anjrthing  was  to  happen,  or  any  change  to 
occur,  what  should  we  do  without  Lucy?  It  would  be 
like  losing  a  child  of  our  own.' " 

"Then  you  approve?"  Trevor  said.  He  liked  to 
receive  the  full  expression  of  the  gratitude  which  was 
his  due. 

"Approve!"  said  Ford.  When  a  man  without  any 
natural  dignity  to  speak  of,   is  moved  tearfully,  the 
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effect  is  sometimes  less  pathetic  than  ludicrous;  the 
good  man  did  all  but  cry,  "It  isn't  the  property,  Mr. 
Trevor,  it's  the  trust,"  he  said,  with  a  restrained  sob. 
"But  one  thing  I'll  promise,  it  shan't  be  a  trust 
betrayed.  We'll  watch  over  her  night  and  day.  There 
shall  be  no  wolf  come  near  her  while  she's  with  Susan 
4nd  me." 

"In  moderation!  in  moderation!"  said  the  old 
man,  waving  his  hand.  "I  don't  want  her  to  be 
watched  night  and  day;  something  must  be  left  to 
Lucy  herself." 

"Ah!"  said  Ford,  drawing  a  long  breath.  He  had 
the  air  of  a  man  who  was  ready  to  patrol  under  his 
ward's  window  with  a  pair  of  pistols.  "Lucy  has  a 
great  deal  of  sense,  but  to  expose  a  girl  to  the  wiles 
of  a  set  of  fortune-hunters  is  what  I  would  never  do — 
and  with  that  worldly-minded  old  woman.  Ah!  Mr, 
Trevor,  you're  too  kind,  you're  too  kind.  Lady  Ran- 
dolph is  not  one  that  would  step  out  of  her  own  sphere 
for  nothing.  It  isn't  any  desire  she  has  to  be  kind 
to  you." 

"Her  own  sphere,"  said  Mr.  Trevor.  "Money 
levels  all  spheres.  And  Lucy  is  an  heiress,  which 
makes  her  equal  to  a  prince  of  the  blood.  But,"  he 
added  with  a  chuckle,  snapping  his  fingers,  "/^/  for 
the  fortune-hunters!  I've  put  bolt  and  bar  between 
them  and  their  prey.  It's  all  done  in  black  and 
white,  and  I  don't  know  who  can  go  against  it 
Listen  Ford. 

"It  is  further  my  wish,  and  I  hereby  stipulate  that 
my  said  daughter,  Lucy,  shall  contract  no  marriage  up 
to  the  age  hereinafter  mentioned  without  the  consent 
of  the  following  parties,  who  will  consider  themselves 
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as  a  sort  of  committee  for  the  disposal  of  her  hand, 
and  whom  I  hereby  appoint  and  constitute  her 
guardians,  so  far  as  tliis  subject  is  concerned;  it  being 
fully  understood  that  this  appointment  does  not  confer 
any  power  or  authority  over  her  pecuniary  concerns. 
TTie  committee  which  I  thus  charge  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  her  marriage  is  to  consist  of  the  three  persons 
above  mentioned,  to  wit,  Dame  Elena,  Randolph, 
Richard  Ford,  and  Susan  Ford,  his  wife,  with  the 
following  assessors  added: — Robert  Rushton,  Esq., 
town-derk  of  Farafield,  my  old  friend;  the  Rev. 
William  Williamson,  of  the  Congregational  Chapel,  my 
pastor;  and  Mrs.  Maria  Stone,  schoolmistress,  of  the 
same  place " 

"But,  Mr.  Trevor!"  Ford  ejaculated  with  a  gasp. 
The  paragraph  he  had  just  listened  to  took  away  his 
breath. 

"Well?  Out  with  your  objections;  let  us  hear 
them,"  said  old  Trevor,  turning  upon  him,  brisk,  and 
lively,  and  ready  for  war. 

"Objections!  yes,  I  cannot  deny  it,  I  have  ob- 
jections," said  Ford  hesitating.  "Mr.  Trevor,  you  know 
better  than  I  do,  you  that  have  had  such  quantities  of 
mcMiey  passing  through  your  hands;  but " 

"Out  with  it,"  said  Trevor;  he  nibbed  his  hands. 
It  was  an  amusement  the  more  to  him  to  have  his 
arrangements  questioned. 

"You  can't  have  taken  everything  into  consider- 
ation. Six  people — siXf  all  so  different.  If  she  has 
to  get  all  their  consents,  she  will  never  marry  at  all." 

"And  no  great  harm  done  either,"  said  old  Trevor 
briefly,  "if  that  is  all.  Why  should  she  marry?  A 
ivoman  who  is  poor,  who  wants  somebody  to  work  for 
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her,  that  is  comprehensible;  but  a.  woman  with  a  lot  of 
money,  there  is  no  reason  why  she  shouldn't  slay  as 
she  is.    What  should  she  get  married  for?" 

Ford  scratched  his  head;  he  did  not  quite  make  it 
out.  This  was  a  challenge  to  all  his  convictions.  It 
touched,  he  felt,  the  very  first  prerogative  of  man. 
Where  were  all  true  foundations  of  primal  supremacy 
and  authority  to  go  to,  if  it  were  once  set  up  as  a 
rule  that  marriage  was  no  longer  necessary  to  woman- 
kind? 

"It's  always  a  good  thing  for  a  woman  to  marry," 
he  said  hoarsely.  Many  a  radical  opinion  he  had 
heard  from  his  lodger,  but  never  anything  so  sweeping 
as  this. 

"Ah!  you  think  so,"  said  old  Trevor.  "There  was 
poor  Lucilla,  to  go  no  further.  She  might  have  been 
alive  yet,  and  enjoying  her  good  fortune,  if  she  had 
not  married  me." 

This  disturbed  stil!  more  the  man  of  orthodox 
ideas;  he  could  do  nothing  but  stare  at  the  old 
revolutionary.     What  might  he  not  say  next? 

"I  suppose,"  he  said,  after  a  while,  "poor  Lucilla 
would  never  have  hesitated;  she  was  a  woman  who 
never  considered  her  own  comfort,  in  comparison  with 
doing  her  duty." 

"Her  duty,  poor  soul!  how  was  it  her  duty  to 
marry  me?  Poor  thing,  I've  always  been  very  sorry 
for  her,"  said  Trevor,  "Women  have  hard  times  in 
this  world.  But  a  girl  with  a  great  fortune,  she  may 
be  kept  out  of  it."  Here  he  paused,  while  his  com- 
panion sat  opposite  to  him,  his  very  mouth  open  with 
amazement.  It  was  indeed  more  than  amazement,  it 
was   consternation   which   filled   the   honest  mind  of 
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Richard  Ford.  He  did  not  know  what  to  think  of 
this;  was  it  a  new  phase  of  Radicalism  worse  than 
any  that  had  gone  before?  He  would  have  said  it 
was  Popery  if  he  had  not  known  how  far  from  any 
ideas  of  liiat '  description  his  old  friend  was.  While 
he  sat  thus  half  stupefied  with  astonishment,  old 
Trevor  took  up  his  pen  again  hastily.  "Now  I  think 
of  it,"  he  said,  "Lucy  belongs  to  the  country,  I  don't 
hold  much  with  the  Church,  but  the  Church  should 
have  a  hand  in  it  Fll  add  the  Rector  to  the  com- 
mittee.    That  will  be  only  a  proper  respect" 

"The  Rector!"  said  Ford,  pale  with  wonder,  "and 
Mr.  Williamson  at  the  chapel,  and  Mr.  Rushton,  and 
Mrs.  Stone,  and  me! " 

"You  forget  Lady  Randolph,"  said  old  Trevor 
with  a  chuckle,  "that's  exactly  as  it  ought  to  be, 
all  classes  represented,  the  right  thing  for  a  girl  in 
Lucy's  position.  To  tell  the  truth,"  he  added,  laying 
down  his  pen,  "I  don't  know  that  there  ever  was  a 
girl  in  Lucy's  position  before.  It's  a  very  fine  posi- 
tion, and  I  hope  she's  been  brought  up  to  feel  all  the 
responsibilities.  I  don't  want  to  brag  of  myself;  but 
given  an  unusual  situation  like  hers,  and  I  think  I've 
hit  the  right  thing  for  it.  When  you  are  bom  a 
great  lady  that's  different;  but  a  girl  with  the  greatest 
fortune  in  England,  proceeding  out  of  the  lower 
classes — " 

"I  don't  see,"  said  Ford,  aggrieved,  "that  we  need 
call  ourselves  the  lower  classes;  the  middle — that  is 
about  what  it  is — the  middle  class — the  strength  of 
the  country." 

"Bosh!"  said  Trevor;  "she  will  go  to  Lady  Ran- 
dolph's, and  there  she  will  see  fine  people,  and  no 
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doubt  she'U  be  courted.  There  is  nobody  like  them 
for  knowing  the  value  of  money;  and  then  she  will 
come  to  you,  Dick  Ford,  where  she  will  see  nobody, 
or  else  a  few  young  clerks  and  that  sort." 

"I  assure  you,"  said  Ford  solemnly,  "I  will  take 
care  that  she  shall  see  no  one  here;  not  a  man  shall 
enter  the  house,  not  a  creature  come  near  her,  while 
she  is  under  my  care." 

"That  will  be  lively  for  Lucy,"  said  the  old  man, 
"you  numskulll  if  she  never  sees  anyone  how  is  she 
to  make  a  choice," 

"Mr.  Trevor,"  said  Ford  with  a  voice  so  solemn 
and  serious  that  it  trembled,  "you  would  not  wish 
your  heiress  to  make  a  choice  among  the  young  clerks? 
Whom  you  say,"  he  added  after  a  moment  in  a  tone 
of  offence,  "she  will  meet  here." 

"She  is  not  my  heiress,  you  stupid  fellow.  She  is 
Lucilla's  heiress,  poor  Rainy's  heiress;  what  was  he 
but  a  young  clerk?  Why  shouldn't  she  if  she  likes 
marry  into  her  own  class?  That's  your  snobbishness, 
Ford.  You  will  find  nothing  of  that  in  me.  If  she 
likes  a  man  who  is  in  the  same  rank  of  life  as  Kainy 
was  when  he  began  to  make  his  fortune,  or  as  I  was 
(when  I  was  that  age)  why  let  her  marry  him  in 
heaven's  name  and  be  happy — that  is,"  said  old 
Trevor  chuckling,  "if  she  can  get  her  guardians  lo 
consent." 

"Mr.  Trevor,"  said  Ford  hurriedly,  with  the  treniu- 
lousness  of  real  feeling,  "I  must  protest,  I  must  really 
protest  I  am  very  conscious  of  tlie  great  kindness 
you  are  showing  to  us;  but  I  cannot  sit  quiel  and  see 
poor  Lucy  doomed  to  such  a  fate.  She  will  ne\'cr 
get   all    her  guardians  to  consent.      Put  it  into  one 
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person's  hands,  whom  you  please,  but  for  goodness' 
sake  don't  leave  the  poor  thing  to  fight  with  half-a- 
dozen;  the  end  will  be  that  she  will  never  be  married 
at  all." 

"And  that  won't  kill  her,"  said  Trevor,  "do  you 
think  I  want  her  to  marry?  Not  a  bit,  not  a  bit. 
*She  is  better  if  she  so  abide.'  Don't  you  know  who 
said  that?  And  I  agree  with  St.  Paul,  whatever  you 
may  do." 

Now  the  idea  of  not  agreeing  with  St.  Paul  was 
terrible  to  Ford;  it  scandalised  him  utterly:  for  he 
was  a  Low  Churchman,  and  much  devoted  to  the 
writer  of  the  Epistles. 

"There  never  could  be  any  question  on  that 
point,"  he  said,  "if  you  ask  me  whether  I  believe  in 
my  Bible,  Mr,  Trevor!  but  I  cannot  pretend  that  I 
understand  that  passage.  There  is  more  in  it,  I  make 
bold  to  say,  than  meets  the  eye.  There's  a  type  in  it, 
or  a  similitude.  I  am  not  a  learned  man,  I  can't  tell 
you  what  it  is  in  the  original,  but  there's  more  in  it 
than  we  think." 

Old  Trevor  laughed — ^he  was  quite  as  staunch  a 
believer  as  his  friend:  but  being  a  Congregationalist, 
he  was  naturally  a  little  more  at  his  ease  on  such 
subjects  than  even  the  lowest  of  Churchmen.  He 
was  not  shocked  by  the  idea  that  it  might  be  possible 
not  to  agree  with  St  Paul,  and  he  was  not  so  sure  of 
the  hidden  meaning. 

"It  is  quite  enough  for  me  as  it  stands,"  he  said, 
"and  as  for  Lucy's  marriage — " 

Here  there  was  an  interruption  that  startled  these 
old  conspirators.  Little  Jocky,  who  had  been  lying  as 
still  as  a  mouse  at  their  feet,  with  no  movement  except 
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that  of  turning  a  leaf  of  his  book,  now  began  to  stir. 
They  had  forgotten  his  very  existence,  as  they  often  did. 
He  had  not  been  paying  much  attention  to  them,  but 
probably  he  had  heard  other  sounds  more  interesting 
to  him,  which  they  on  the  other  hand  had  taken  no 
notice  of.  At  this  stage  he  suddenly  jumped  up  on 
his  feet  like  a  little  acrobat,  startling  them  greatly. 
He  was  not  at  all  unlike  an  acrobat  with  his  long 
slim  pliable  limbs,  and  his  faded  suit  of  blue  velve- 
teen, a  little  short  in  the  arms,  and  white  in  the 
seams.  He  got  up  with  a  bound,  like  a  thing  on 
springs,  immediately  under  Mr.  Ford's  nose,  who  was 
much  discomfited  by  the  sudden  movement  It  was  a 
thing  that  had  happened  before,  but  Mr.  Ford  had 
confessed  that  it  was  not  a  thing  to  which  he  could 
accustom  himself.  He  was  not  used  to  children,  and 
he  was  nervous;  little  Jock's  jump  made  him  jump 
too. 

"What  is  it?    What  is  the  matter?"  he  cried. 

But  just  then  the  door  opened  softly  behind  the 
screen,  and  a  soft  voice  said,  "I  have  come  home, 
papa,  I  have  come  to  take  Jock  for  his  walk.  Do  you 
want  anything?" 

"Not  that  I  know  of,  my  dear,  not  that  I  know  of; 
except  yourself,  and  I  shall  have  you  by  and  bye," 
said  the  old  man,  his  countenance  expanding.  She 
was  not  visible  beliind  the  high  screen,  but  her  voice 
seemed  to  throw  a  new  element,  something  of  softness 
and  comfort  into  the  air. 

"At  tea,  papa.  Come,  Jock,"  said  the  voice,  and 
the  little  fellow  was  gone  almost  before  the  words 
were  said.  The  two  old  men  sat  quite  silent,  and 
listened  to  the  steps  going  down  the  stairs.     It  was 
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not  an  unusual  incident,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible 
not  to  feel  an  uneasy  sensation  when  you  have  been 
discussing,  much  more  deciding,  the  fate  of  another, 
and  suddenly  that  other  looks  in  and  interrupts  your 
secret  combinations  by  the  sound  of  an  innocent  and 
affectionate  voice.  Such  unconsciousness  is  more  trying 
to  a  conspirator  than  any  suspicion  of  his  motives. 
Even  when  it  is  a  private  consultation  between  a  father 
and  mother  on  the  expediency  of  sending  a  child  to 
school,  with  what  compunctions  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  the  unconscious  victim  overwhelms  them! 
Old  Trevor  himself  was  moved  by  it,  though  he  was 
not  a  likely  subject  for  penitence. 

"She  hasn't  much  notion  what  we're  settling,"  he 
said.  "Poor  little  Lucy,  I  wonder  if  it's  a  good  thing 
for  a  bit  of  a  girl  to  have  such  a  fate  before  her. 
But  it  is  a  fine  position — a  fine  position;  not  many 
have  such  a  chance,  and  I  hope  I've  bred  her  up  to 
understand  what  it  is." 

"Poor  child,"  Ford  breathed,  in  a  sigh  which  was 
not  unmingled  with  personal  feeling,  for  notwithstand- 
ing the  substantial  advantages  promised  to  him,  and 
the  gratifying  character  of  the  trust  conferred,  there 
already  began  to  appear  before  the  good  man,  not 
too  confident  in  his  own  firmness  or  force  of  character, 
a  crowd  of  difficulties  to  come.  How  would  he  be 
able  to  resist  if  a  fine  lady  like  Lady  Randolph  took 
him  in  hand?  And  how  would  Susan  stand  out 
against  cajoling.  He  sighed,  beginning  to  foresee  that 
it  would  not  be  unmixed  happiness  to  be  Lucy's 
guardian  even  for  six  months  in  the  year.  But  Lucy's 
appearance,  or  rather  Lucy's  voice,  had  disturbed  the 
sitting    effectually.     Mr.  Trevor   folded   up   his   blue 
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manuscript,  and  put  it  back  into  the  blotting-book, 
and  he  lifted  the  "Times"  from  the  little  table  on 
which  it  had  been  spread  out,  and  once  more  axranged 
it  on  his  knees. 

"We'll  go  into  fiirther  detail,"  he  said,  "another 
time.  I'll  give  you  the  help  of  all  my  lights,  Dick 
Ford.  You'll  want  them  to  steer  your  way  clear,  and 
you  can  tell  Susan  there  shan't  be  any  want  of  money. 
That  is  what  she'll  think  of  fiisL" 

"I  hope,  Mr.  Trevor,  that  you  don't  think  money 
is  the  only  thing  we  think  of,  either  Susan  or  me." 

"It  is  a  very  important  thing,"  said  the  old  man. 
"I  liave  been  poor,  and  now  I  am  rich,  and  it  isn't  a 
matter  that  will  let  itself  be  kept  in  the  background. 
But  you  shall  have  plenty  of  money,  tell  Susan  so,  and 
for  other  things  you  must  do  your  best." 

"I  hope  we'll  do  that  in  any  case,"  Ford  said  de- 
voutly, and  he  went  downstairs  with  nervous  solemnity, 
holding  his  head  very  high.  He  was  very  conscientious 
even  in  the  smallest  matters,  and  it  may  be  supposed 
that  this  tremendous  call  upon  him,  as  soon  as  he 
began  to  realise  it,  went  to  the  very  depths  of  that 
conscience  which  was  alert  and  anxious  in  the  minutest 
affairs.  Old  Trevor  watched  him  disappear  behind 
the  screen,  waited  till  the  door  had  audibly  closed 
behind  him,  then  with  a  chuckling  laugh  resumed  his 
newspaper. 

"I've  given  itm  something  to  think  about,"  he  Si 
with  a  grin  of  mischievous  satisfaction  to  himself,  ■ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SISTER  AND  BROTHER. 

From  the  two  old  men  and  their  consultations  it 
was  a  relief,  even  in  that  chilly  and  dismal  day,  to 
get  outside  into  the  fiee  air,  though  it  was  heavy  with 
the  chill  of  moisture  turning  into  frost  It  was  not  a 
cheerful  world  outside.  The  sky  was  the  colour  of 
lead,  and  hung  low  in  one  uniform  tint  of  dulness 
over  the  wet  world,  with  all  its  wetness  just  on  the 
point  of  congealing.  The  common  stretched  out  its 
low  green  broken  lines  and  brown  divisions  of  path  to 
touch  the  limited  horizon.  Mrs.  Stone's  school,  the 
big  white  house  which  stood  on  the  north  side,  had  a 
sort  of  halo  of  mist  hanging  round  it,  and  everything 
that  moved  moved  drearily,  as  unable  to  contend  against 
the  depression  in  the  air.  But  little  Jock  Trevor  was 
impervious  to  that  depression;  it  was  the  moment  of 
all  the  twenty-four  hours  in  which  he  was  happy. 
Though  he  had  lain  as  still  on  the  rug  as  if  there  was 
no  quicksilver  at  all  in  his  little  veins,  he  could 
scarcely  stand  quietly  now  to  have  his  little  greatcoat 
put  on,  which  his  sister  did  with  great  care.  She  was 
seventeen,  a  staid  little  person,  with  much  composure 
of  manners,  dressed  in  a  grey  walking-dress,  trimmed 
with  grey  fur,  very  neat,  comfortable,  and  sensible, 
but  not  quite  becoming  to  Lucy,  who  was  of  that  kind 
of  fair  complexion  which  tends  towards  greyness;  fair 
hair,  with  no  colour  in  it,  and  a  face  more  pale  than 
rosy.  Ill-natured  people  said  of  her  that  she  was  all 
the  same  colour,  hair,  cheeks,  and  eyes — ^which  was 
not  true,  and  yet  so  far  true  as  to  make  the  grey 
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dress  the  least  favourable  envelope  that  could  have 
been  chosen.  There  was  no  irregularity  of  any  kind 
about  her  appearance;  all  was  exact,  the  very  imper- 
sonation of  neatness;  a  ribbon  awry,  an  irregularity  of 
line  anywhere,  would  have  been  a  relief,  but  no  such 
rehef  was  afforded  to  the  spectator.  Whoever  might 
be  found  fault  with  for  untidiness  in  Mrs.  Stone's 
establishment,  it  never  was  Lucy;  her  collars  were  al- 
ways spotless;  her  ribbons  always  neatly  tied;  her 
dress,  the  very  perfection  of  good  order  and  complete- 
ness. She  put  on  her  brother's  little  coat,  and  but- 
toned it  to  the  last  button,  though  he  was  dancing  all 
the  time  with  impatience;  then  enveloped  his  throat 
with  a  warm  woollen  scarf,  and  tucked  in  the  ends. 
"Now  your  gloves,  Jocky,"  she  said,  and  she  would  not 
move  till  he  had  dragged  these  articles  on,  and  had 
them  buttoned  in  their  turn.  "What  does  it  matter  if 
you  are  two  minutes  earlier  or  later,"  she  said,  "you 
silly  Uttle  Jock;  far  better  to  have  them  buttoned  be- 
fore you  go  out  than  to  struggle  with  them  all  the 
way.  Now  have  you  got  your  handkerchief,  and  has 
your  hat  been  brushed  properly?  Well,"  Lucy  added, 
surveying  him  with  mingled  satisfaction  in  the  result 
and  reluctance  to  allow  it  to  be  complete,  "now  we 
may  ga" 

If  she  had  not  held  him  by  the  hand,  there  is  no 
telling  what  caracoling  Jock  might  have  burst  into  by 
way  of  exhausting  the  first  outburst  of  exhilaration. 
The  contact  with  the  fresh  air,  though  it  was  not  any- 
thing very  lively  in  the  way  of  air,  moved  all  the 
childhood  in  his  veins.  He  strained  Lucy's  arm,  as  a 
h^und  strains  at  a  leash,  jumping  about  her  as  they 
V^^at  on.     Almost  her  staid  steps  were  beguiled  out 
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of  their  usual  soft  maidenly  measure  by  the  gambols 
of  the  little  fellow. 

"Let's  have  a  run  to  the  gate,"  he  said.  "Oh, 
Lucy,  come,  run  me  to  the  gate,"  and  he  dragged  at 
her  hand  to  get  loose  from  its  hold.  But,  when  he 
escaped,  Jock  did  not  care  to  run  alone.  He  came 
back  to  her,  out  of  breath. 

"I  wish  I  could  have  a  real  run — just  once,"  he 
said  with  a  sigh;  then  brightening  up,  "or  a  wrestling 
like  Shakespeare — ^I'U  tell  you  who  I'd  like  to  be, 
Lucy,  Fd  like  to  be  Orlando  when  he  had  just  killed 
that  big  bully  of  a  man " 

"Jock!  you  wouldn't  like  to  kill  anyone,  I  hope." 

"Oh,  shouldn't  I!"  cried  the  boy;  "just  to  see 
him  go  down,  and  turn  over  on  his  face,  and  clench 
his  hands.  Do  they  always  do  that,  I  wonder?  You 
see  them  in  the  pictures  all  with  their  fists  clenched, 
clawing  at  the  ground.  Well,"  he  added  with  magna- 
nimity, "he  needn't  quite  die,  you  know;  I'd  like  him 
only  to  be  badly  hurt,  as  bad  as  if  he  were  killed, 
and  then  to  get  better.  I  daresay,"  said  the  child, 
"Charles  got  better,  you  know,  after  Orlando  threw 
him.     It  isn't  said  that  he  was  regularly  killed." 

"Is  it  a  pretty  story  you've  been  reading,  dear?" 
said  Lucy  sweetly,  altogether  ignorant  of  Orlando. 
And  she  was  not  ashamed  of  her  ignorance,  nor  did 
Jock  know  that  she  had  any  reason  to  be  ashamed. 

"That's  the  best  bit,"  he  said  impartially.  "The 
rest  is  mostly  about  girls.  It  was  the  Duke's  wrestler, 
you  know,  a  big  beast  like — oh,  I  don't  know  anybody 
so  big — a  drayman,"  said  Jock,  as  a  big  waggon  lum- 
bered by,  laden  with  barrels,  with  one  of  those  huge 
specimens  of  humanity  (and  beer)  moving  along  like  a 
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clumsy  tower  by  its  side.  "Like  Mm;  and  Orlando 
was  quite  young,  you  know,  not  so  very  big— like  tne, 
when  I  am  grown  up." 

"You  don't  know  what  you  will  be  when  you  arc 
grown  up,  you  silly  little  boy.  Perhaps  you  will  never 
grow  up  at  all,"  said  Lucy,  somewhat  against  her  con- 
science improving  the  occasion. 

Jock  stood  for  a  moment  with  wide  open  eyes. 
Then  resumed. 

"I  shan't  be  big  or  fat,  like  that  fellow.  When  I 
am  about  seventeen,  or  perhaps  twenty-two,  and  never 
taught  to  box  or  anything.  I  would  have  gone  in  at 
him,"  cried  Jock,  throwing  out  his  poor  arm,  with  a 
very  tightly- clenched  woollen  glove  at  the  end  of  it, 
"juBt  like  Orlando,  just  like  this;   and  down  he'd  go 

like,  like "     But  imagination  did  not  serve  him  in 

this  particular,  "Like  Charles  did,"  he  concluded, 
with  a  dropping  of  his  voice,  which  betrayed  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  failure,  not  in  grammar,  but  in  force 
of  metaphor.  Jock's  experience  did  not  furnish  any 
parallel  incident. 

"You  must  never  fight  when  you  grow  up,"  said 
Lucy,  "Gentlemen  never  do;  except  when  they  are 
soldiers,  and  have  to  go  and  fight  for  the  Queen." 

"Does  the  Queen  want  to  be  lighted  for?"  said 
Jock.     "If  any  fellow  was  to  bully  her  or  hit  her^ — • — " 

"Ohl"  cried  Lucy  horrified,  "nobody  would  do 
that;  but  people  sometimes  go  against  the  country, 
Jock,  and  then  the  people  that  are  fighting  for  England 
are  said  to  be  fighting  for  the  Queen." 

Jock's  mind,  however,  went  astray  in  the  midst  of 
this  discourse.  There  passed  the  pair  in  the  road  a 
very    captivating    little    figure — a    small    boy,    much 
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smaller  even  than  Jock,  with  long  fair  locks  streaming 
down  his  shoulders,  in  the  most  coquettish  of  dresses, 
mounted  upon  a  beautiful  cream-coloured  pony,  as  tiny 
as  its  rider.  What  child  could  pass  this  litUe  eques- 
trian and  not  gaze  after  him?  The  children  sighed 
out  of  admiration  and  envy  when  they  saw  him,  for 
he  was  a  very  well-known  figure  about  Farafield;  but 
the  elders  shook  their  heads  and  said,  "Poor  child  1" 
Why  should  the  old  people  say,  "Poor  child!"  and  the 
young  ones  regard  him  with  such  admiring  eyes?  It 
was  little  Gerald  Ridout,  the  son  of  the  Circus  pro- 
prietor. Nobody  was  better  known.  As  he  rode  along, 
the  most  daring  little  rider,  on  his  pretty  little  Arab, 
which  was  as  pretty  as  himself,  with  his  long  flowing 
curls  waving,  there  could  have  been  no  such  attractive 
advertisement.  The  Circus  travelled  for  a  great  part 
of  the  year,  but  its  home  was  in  Farafield,  and  every- 
body knew  little  Gerald.  Jock  fixed  his  glistening 
eyes  upon  him  from  the  moment  of  his  appearance — 
eyes  that  shone  with  pleasure  and  sympathy,  and  that 
wistful  longing  to  be  as  beautiful  and  happy,  which  is 
not  envy.  There  was  nothing  of  the  more  hateful 
sentiment  in  little  Jock's  heart,  but  because  he  ad- 
mired he  would  have  liked  to  resemble,  had  that  been 
within  his  power.  He  followed  the  child  with  his  eyes 
as  long  as  he  was  visible.  Then  he  asked:  "Do  people 
who  are  rich  have  ponies,  Lucy?"  with  much  gravity 
and  earnestness. 

"Very  often,  dear,  and  horses  too;  but  that  poor 
little  fellow  is  not  rich,  you  know." 

"I  should  like  to  be  him,"  said  Jock.  ♦ 

"A  little  circus-boy?  to  ride  upon  the  stage,  and 
have  all  the  most  horrid  people  staring  at  you?" 
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"And  jump  through  the  hoop,  and  gallop,  gallop, 
and  have  a  pony  like  that  all  lo  myself.  Ah— h!" 
Jock  cried  with  a  long-drawn  breath. 

"Would  you  like  3  pony  bo  very  much,  Jocky? 
Then  some  day  you  shall  have  one,"  said  his  sister  in 
hertranquU  voice,   "I  will  buy  you  one  when  I  am  rich." 

"Are  you  soon  going  to  be  rich?"  said  the  little 
boy  doubtfully.  Like  wiser  people,  he  preferred  the 
sniallest  bird  in  the  hand  to  a  whole  aviary  in  the  dim 
and  doubtful  distance.  But  Lucy  had  not  a  very 
lively  sense  of  humour.  She  knew  the  circumstances 
better  than  he  did,  and  said,  "Hush!  hush!"  with  a 
little  awe. 

"Not  for  a  very  long  time,  I  hope,"  she  said. 

Her  little  brother  looked  at  her  with  wondering 
eyes;  but  this  mystery  was  too  deep  for  him  to  solve. 
He  had  no  insight  into  those  deep  matters  which 
occupied  his  father's  time,  nor  had  he  the  least  notion 
that  Lucy's  wealth  depended  upon  that  father's  death, 
though  it  had  all  been  discussed  with  so  much  detail 
day  by  day  over  his  dreaming  head. 

"When  you  are  rich,  shall  I  be  rich  too,  Lucy?" 
he  said. 

"I  am  afraid  not,  Jock;  but  if  I  am  rich,  it  will  not 
matter;  you  shall  have  whatever  you  please.  Won't 
that  do  just  as  well?" 

Jock  paused  and  thought. 

"Why  shouldn't  I  be  rich  too?"  he  remarked.  It 
was  not  said  as  a  question;  it  was  an  observation.  The 
fact  did  not  trouble  him,  but  ea  passant  he  noticed  it 
aS  a  thing  which  might  perhaps  want  explaining.  It 
was  not  of  half  so  much  importance,  however,  as  the 
next  thing  that  came  into  his  head. 
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**I  say,  Lucy,  do  you  think  that  boy  on  the  pony 
has  to  go  to  school?  What  do  you  think  he  can  be 
learning  at  school?    I  should  like  to  go  there  too." 

"When  you  go,  it  shall  be  to  a  much  nicer  place," 
she  said  with  energy.  "There  is  one  thing  I  should 
like  to  be  rich  for,  and  that  is  for  you,  little  Jock.  You 
don't  know  anything  at  all  yet.  You  ought  to  be 
learning  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  mathematics,  and  a 
great  many  other  things.  It  makes  me  quite  unhappy 
when  I  think  of  it.  I  go  to  school,  but  it  does  not 
matter  for  me;  and  you  are  living  all  your  time,  not 
learning  anything,  reading  nonsense  on  the  hearth- 
rug. I  could  cry  when  I  think  of  it,"  Lucy  said. 
She  said  it  very  quietly,  but  this  was  vehemence  in 
her. 

Jock  looked  up  at  her  with  wondering  eyes;  for  his 
own  part  he  had  no  enthusiasm  for  study,  nor  except 
for  the  pleasure  of  being  with  the  Circus  boy,  whom 
he  vaguely  apprehended  as  caracoling  about  the  very 
vague  place  which  his  imagination  conceived  of  as 
"school,"  on  his  pretty  pony,  had  he  any  desire  to  be 
sent  there;  but  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  enter  into 
any  controversy  on  the  subject. 

"Are  you  going  up-town,  Lucy?"  he  asked,  "have 
you  got  to  go  to  shops  again?  I  wish  you  would  buy 
all  your  ribbons  at  one  time,  and  not  be  always,  always 
buying  more.  Aunty  Ford  when  she  goes  out  goes  to 
shops  too,  and  you  have  to  stand  and  stare  about,  and 
there's  nothing  to  look  at,  and  nothing  to  do." 

"What  would  you  like  to  do,  Jock?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know — nothing,"  said  the  boy;  "if  I 
had  a  pony  I'd  get  up  on  its  back  and  ride  off  a 
hundred  miles  before  I  stopped." 
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"The  liorse  couldn't  go  a  hundred  miles,  nor  you 
either,  dear." 

"Oh  yes,  I  could,  or  ten  at  least,  and  if  I  met 
anyone  on  the  road  I'd  run  races  with  him;  and  I'd 
call  the  horse  Black  Bess,  or  else  Rosynant,  or  else 
Chiron;  but  Chiron  wasn't  only  a  horse  you  know,  he 
was  a  horse-man." 

"Well,  dear,"  said  Lucy  calmly,  "I  nish  you  were  a 
horseman  too,  if  you  would  like  it  so  very  much." 

"Vou  don't  understand,"  cried  the  child,  "you 
don't  understand!  I  couldn't  be  like  Chiron;  he  had 
four  legs,  he  was  a  man-horse.  He  brought  up  a  little 
boy  once,  lots  of  little  boys,  and  taught  them.  I  say, 
Lucy,  if  Chiron  was  living  now  I  should  like  to  go  to 
school  to  him." 

"You  are  a  silly  little  boy,"  said  Lucy,  "who  ever 
heard  of  a  schoolmaster  that  had  four  legs?  I  wonder 
papa  lets  you  read  so  many  silly  books." 

"They  are  not  silly  books  at  all,  tt  is  only  because 
you  don't  know,"  said  Jock,  reddening.  "Suppose  we 
were  cast  on  a  desert  island,  what  would  you  do?  You 
don't  know  any  stories  to  tell  round  the  fire;  but  I 
know  heaps  of  stories,  I  know  more  stories  than  any- 
one. Aunty  Ford  is  pretty  good,"  the  little  fellow  went 
on  reflectively,  "skt  knows  some;  and  she  likes  me  to 
tell  her  out  of  Shakespeare,  and  about  the  Three 
Calendars,  and  the  Genii  in  the  Bottle,  and  that  im- 
proves her  mind;  but  if  you  were  in  a  desert  island 
what  should  you  do?  You  don't  know  one  story  to 
tell." 

"I  should  cook  your  suppers,  and  mend  your 
clothes,  and  make  the  fire." 

"Ah!"  said  the  boy  with  a  little  contempt:  "bread 
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and  milk  would  do,  you  know,  or  when  we  shot  a  deer 
we'd  just  put  him  before  the  fire  and  roast  him.  We 
shouldn't  want  much  cooking;  and  the  skin  would  do 
for  clothes." 

"You  would  not  be  at  all  comfortable  like  that," 
said  Lucy,  gravely  shocked  by  the  savagery  of  the  idea, 
"even  Robinson  Crusoe  had  to  sew  the  skins  together 
and  make  them  into  a  coat;  and  how  could  you  have 
milk,"  she  added,  "without  some  one  to  milk  the 
cow?" 

"I  will  tell  you  something  that  is  very  strange," 
said  Jock,  "Aunty  Ford  never  read  Robinson  Crusoe; 
but  siie  knows  Christian  off  by  heart,  and  all  about 
Mary  and  Christiana  and  the  children.  And  she 
knows  the  history  of  Joseph,  and  David,  and  Goliath; 
so  you  cannot  say  she  is  quite  ignorant;  and  she  makes 
me  tell  her  quantities  of  things." 

"You  should  not  mix  up  your  stories,"  said  Lucy, 
"the  Bible  is  not  like  other  books.  About  Joseph  and 
David  and  those  other — "  (Lucy  had  almost  said 
gentlemen,  which  seemed  the  most  respectful  expres- 
sion; but  she  paused,  reflecting  with  a  little  horror  that 
this  was  too  modem  and  common  a  title  for  Bible 
personages.)  "They  are  for  Sunday,"  she  went  on, 
more  severely,  to  hide  her  own  confusion,  "they  are 
not  like  Robinson  Crusoe  or  the  Genii  in  the  Bottle; 
you  ought  not  to  mix  them  all  up." 

"It  is  Christian  that  is  the  most  Simday,"  said 
Jock,  "she  explains  it  to  me,  and  all  what  it  means, 
about  the  House  Beautiful  and  the  ladies  that  lived 
there.  There  is  a  Punch,  Lucy!  and  there's  Cousin 
Phihp;  never  mind  him,  but  run,  run,  and  let  us  have 
a  good  look  at  the  Punch."  * 
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"I  mustn't  ran,"  said  Lucy  holding  him  back,  "and 
I  cannot  stand  and  look  at  Punch.  If  Mra.  Stone  were 
to  see  me,  she  never  would  let  me  come  out  with  you 
any  more." 

"Oh,  run,  nm!"  cried  the  little  boy,  straining  at 
her  hand  hke  a  hound  in  a  leash.  He  had  dragged 
her  half  across  the  street  when  Cousin  Phiiip  came  up. 
This  was  the  only  other  relative  with  whom  Mr.  Trevor 
had  kept  up  any  intercourse.  He  was  the  young  man 
to  whom  the  old  schoolmaster  had  made  over  his 
school,  and  he  too,  like  Lucy,  was  taking  advantage 
of  the  half  holiday.  In  Farafield,  where  yoimg  men 
were  scarce,  Philip  Rainy  had  already  made  what  his 
friends  called  a  very  good  impression.  He  was  not  it 
was  true  (to  his  eternal  confusion  and  regret)  a  Uni- 
versity man;  but  neither  was  he  a  certificated  school- 
raaster.  He  had  greatly  raised  the  numbers  of  old 
John  Trevor's  school ,  and  he  occupied  a  kind  of 
debateable  position  on  the  borders  of  gentility,  partly 
because  of  his  connection  with  Ihe  enriched  family 
perhaps,  but  partly  because  his  appearance  and  man- 
ners were  good,  and  his  aspirations  were  lofty  from  a 
social  point  of  view.  He  had  begun  with  a  determina- 
tion to  resist  steadily  all  claims  upon  him  from  below, 
and  to  assert  courageously  a  right  to  stand  upon  the 
dais  of  Farafield  society;  and  tJiough  there  may  be 
many  discouragements  in  the  path  of  a  young  man 
thus  situated,  it  is  astonishing  how  soon  a  steady  reso- 
lution of  this  kind  begins  to  tell.  He  had  been  five 
years  in  old  John  Trevor's  school,  and  already  many 
people  accredited  him  with  a  B.A.  to  his  name.  Philip 
told  no  fibs  on  that  or  any  subject  that  concerned  his 
position.    "When  it  was  necessary,"  as  he  said,  he  was 
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perfectly  frank  on  the  subject;  but  there  are  so  few 
occasions  on  which  it  is  necessary  to  be  explanatory,  a 
modest  man  does  not  thrust  himself  before  the  notice 
of  the  world;  and  he  was  making  his  way — ^he  was 
making  an  impression.  Though  he  had  been  brought 
up  a  Dissenter  like  his  uncle,  he  had  soon  seen  the 
entire  incompatibility  of  Sectarianism  with  society,  and 
he  had  now  the  gratification  of  hearing  himself  de- 
scribed as  a  soimd  if  moderate  Churchman.  And  he 
was  now  permanently  upon  the  list  of  men  who  were 
asked  to  the  dinner  parties  at  the  Rectory,  when  single 
men  were  wanted  to  balance  a  superabundance  of 
ladies,  an  emergency  continually  recurring  in  a  country 
town.  This  of  itself  speaks  volumes.  Philip  Rainy 
was  making  his  way. 

He  was  a  slim  and  fair  young  man,  bearing  a  family 
resemblance  to  his  cousin  Lucy;  aiid  he  had  always 
been  very  "nice"  to  Lucy  and  to  Jock.  He  came  up  to 
them  now  to  solve  all  their  difficulties,  taking  Jock's 
eager  hand  out  of  his  sister's,  and  arresting  their  vehe- 
ment career. 

"Stop  here,  and  FU  put  you  on  my  shoulder,  Jock; 
youll  see  a  great  deal  better  than  among  the  crowd, 
such  a  little  fellow  as  you  are;  and  Lucy  will  talk  to 
me." 

They  made  a  very  pretty  group,  as  they  stood  thus 
at  a  respectfiil  distance  from  Punch  and  his  noisy  audi- 
ence, Jock  mounted  on  his  cousin's  shoulder  clapping 
his  hands  and  crowing  with  laughter,  while  Lucy  stood 
pleased  and  smiling  talking  to  Philip,  who  was  always 
so  "nice."  The  passers-by  looked  at  them  with  an  in- 
terest which  was  inevitable  in  the  circumstances. 
Wherever  Lucy  went,  people  looked  at  her  and  pointed 
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her  out  as  the  heiress,  and  naturally  the  young  man 
who  was  her  relation  was  the  subject  of  many  guesses 
and  speculations.  To  see  them  standing  together  was 
like  the  suggestion  of  a  romance  to  all  Farafield. 
Were  ihey  in  love  with  each  other?  Would  she  many 
fiim?  To  suppose  that  PhOip,  having  thus  the  ball  at 
his  foot,  should  not  be  "after"  the  heiress,  passed  all 

But  the  talk  that  passed  between  them,  and  which 
suggested  so  many  things  to  the  lookers-on,  was  of  the 
most  placid  kind. 

"How  is  my  uncle?"  Philip  asked.  Old  John  Tre- 
vor was  not  his  uncle,  but  the  difference  between  age 
and  youth  made  the  cousinship  resolvable  into  a  more 
filial  bond,  and  it  sounded  much  nearer,  which  pleased 
the  young  man.  "May  I  come  and  see  him  one  of 
these  evenings,  Lucy?  I  am  dining  out  to-day  and  to- 
morrow; but  Friday  perhaps — " 

"How  many  people  you  must  know!"  said  Lucy, 
half  admiring,  half  amused;  for  young  persons  at  school 
have  a  very  keen  eye  for  everything  that  looks  like 
"showing  off." 

"Yes,  I  know  a  good  many  people — thanks  chiefly 
to  you  and  my  uncle. 

"To  me?    I  don't  know  anybody,"  said  Lucy. 

"But  they  know  you;  and  to  be  cousin  to  a  great 
heiress  is  a  feather  in  my  cap." 

Lucy  only,  smiled;  she  was  neither  pleased  nor  an- 
noyed by  the  reference,  her  fortune  was  so  familiar  a 
subject  to  her.  She  said,  "Papa  will  be  glad  to  see 
you.  But  I  must  not  stand  here  in  the  street,  Mrs. 
Stone  will  be  angry,  and  I  think  Jock  must  b 
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''Don't  knock  my  hat  off,  Jock;  have  you  seen 
enough?  I  will  walk  with  you  to  the  Terrace,"  said 
Philip,  and  the  little  family  group  as  they  went  along 
the  street  attracted  a  great  deal  of  interest.  What 
more  natural  than  that  Philip  should  be  "nice"  to  his 
young  cousins,  and  turn  with  them  when  he  met  them 
on  a  half  holiday?  and  it  is  so  good  to  be  seen  to 
have  relations  who  are  heiresses  for  a  young  man  who 
is  making  his  way. 


CHAPTER  V. 

AFTERNOON  TALK. 

The  children,  as  they  were  called  in  the  Terrace, 
came  home  just  in  time  for  tea.  Mr.  Trevor  had 
changed  the  course  of  his  existence  for  some  time  past 
He  who  all  his  life  had  dined  at  two,  and  had  tea  at 
six,  and  "a  little  something"  in  the  shape  of  supper 
before  he  went  to  bed,  had  entirely  revolutionized  his 
own  existence  by  the  troublesome  invention  of  "late 
dinner,"  which  Mrs.  Ford  thought  was  the  suggestion 
of  the  Evil  One  himself  His  reason  for  it  was  the 
same  as  that  of  many  other  changes  which  he  had 
made  at  some  cost  to  his  own  comfort,  but  he  did  not 
explain  to  anyone  what  this  meant,— at  least,  if  he  did 
explain  it,  it  was  to  Lucy,  and  Lucy  was  the  most  dis- 
creet of  confidants.  When  she  came  in  with  her  little 
brother,  the  Fords  were  seating  themselves  at  the  table 
in  their  parlour,  on  which  was  the  tray  and  the  tea- 
things,  and  a  large  plate  of  substantial  bread  and  but- 
ter. Here  Jock  took  his  place  with  the  old  people, 
while  Lucy  went  upstairs.     She  would  have  liked  the 
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bread  and  butter  too,  but  her  father  liked  her  to  spend 
this  hour  with  him,  and  he  despised  the  modem  in- 
vention of  five  o'clock  tea,  understanding  that  meal 
only,  as  the  Fords  did,  who  made  themselves  tho- 
roughly comfortable,  and  had  muffins  sometimes,  and 
a  variety  of  pleasing  adjuncts.  Mr.  Trevor  was  still 
sitting  between  the  fire  and  the  window  when  Lucy 
went  upstairs.  She  had  taken  off  her  hat  and  out-door 
jacket,  and  went  in  to  her  father  a  spruce,  little,  grey 
maiden,  with  hair  as  smooth,  and  everytliing  about  her 
as  neat  as  if  she  had  just  come  out  of  a  bandbox.  In 
Mr.  Trevor's  rank  of  life,  there  is  no  personal  virtne  in 
a  woman  that  tells  like  neatness.  He  looked  at  her 
with  eyes  full  of  fond  satisfaction  and  pleasure.  He 
had  put  away  the  "Times"  from  his  knees,  and  now 
had  a  book,  having  finished  his  paper,  which  lasted 
him  till  about  four  o'clock,  and  then  went  downstairs 
to  Mr.  Ford.  The  books  Mr.  Trevor  read  were  chiefly 
travels.  He  did  not  think  novels  were  improving  to 
the  mind;  and  as  for  history  and  solid  information  at 
his  age,  what  was  the  use  of  them?  they  could  serve 
very  little  purpose  in  his  case;  though  Lucy  ought  to 
read  everything  that  was  instructive.  He  put  down  his 
book  open,  on  its  face,  on  his  knee  when  his  daughter 
came  in.  His  eyes  dwelt  upon  her  with  genuine  plea- 
sure and  pride  as  she  took  the  chair  in  which  Ford 
had  been  sitting,  She  had  some  knitting  in  her  hand, 
which  she  began  to  work  at  placidly  without  looking 
at  it.  Lucy  with  her  blue  eyes,  her  fair,  smooth  hair, 
and  her  equally  smooth  grey  dress  without  a  crease  in 
it,  looked  the  very  impersonation  of  good  order  and 
calm.  She  looked  at  her  father  tranquilly  with  a  plea- 
sant smile.   She  was  no  chattering  girl  with  a  necessity 
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of  talk  upon  her.  Even  among  the  other  girls  at  Mrs. 
Stone's,  Lucy  was  never,  as  Mrs.  Ford  said,  "one  to 
talk."     She  waited  for  what  should  be  said  to  her. 

"Well!"  said  her  father  rubbing  his  hands,  "and 
where  have  you  been,  Lucy,  to-day?" 

"Up  into  the  High  Street,  papa." 

"I  think  you  are  fond  of  the  High  Street,  Lucy." 

"I  don't  know.  The  Common  is  very  wet,  and 
Jock  will  run  and  jump.  I  don't  like  it  in  this 
weather.  The  High  Street  is  dry  and  clean — at  least, 
it  is  dry  and  clean  in  front  of  RatclifFe's  shop." 

"And  there  are  all  the  pretty  things  in  the  win- 
dows." 

"I  don't  look  at  the  things  in  the  windows — ^what 
is  the  good?  You  would  let  me  buy  them  all  if  I 
wanted  them,"  said  Lucy  quietly. 

"Every  one!"  said  old  Trevor  with  a  chuckle. 
"Every  one!  you  might  have  a  new  dress  every  day  of 
the  year,  if  you  liked!" 

Lucy  smiled,  she  went  on  with  her  knitting.  This 
delightful  possibility  did  not  seem  to  affect  her  much 
— perhaps,  because  it  was  a  possibility. 

"We  met  the  little  Circus  boy  on  his  pony,"  she 
said.  "Jock  thinks  so  much  of  him.  Papa,  you  always 
let  me  have  everything  I  want — might  I  have  a  pony 
for  Jock?    It  would  make  him  so  happy." 

"No,"  said  old  Trevor,  succinctly.  "For  yourself 
as  many  as  you  like;  but  that  sort  of  thing  is  not  for 
the  child.     No,  nothing  of  the  sort." 

"Why?"  she  said;  with  something  which  in  Lucy 
was  impatience  and  vexation.  It  was  too  slight  a 
ruffling  of  the  calm  surface  to  have  told  at  all  in  any- 
one else. 
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"Because,  my  dear,  Jock  must  not  have  anything 
that  is  above  his  cpwn  rank  in  life.  What  should  lie 
do  with  a  pony?  He  is  not  a  gentleman's  son  to  be 
bred  up  with  foolish  notions.  It  would  be  all  the 
worse  for  him  to  find  out  the  difference  afterwards." 

"But  he  is  my  brother,"  Lucy  said,  "and  your  son, 
papa.  If  he  is  not  a  gentleman's  son,  neither  am  I — 
How  is  he  different  from  me?  And  do  you  think  I 
can  make  sucli  a  difference  when — when  I  am  grown 
up—" 

"You  mean  when  I  am  dead?  Say  it  out;  isn't 
that  what  I'm  always  thinking  of?  The  little  boy,  my 
dear,"  said  old  Trevor  gravely,  yet  with  his  familiar 
chuckle  breaking  in,  "is  a  mistake.  He  didn't  ought 
to  have  been  at  all,  Lucy.  Now  he's  here  we  can't 
help  it — we've  got  to  put  up  witli  it;  and  we  must 
make  the  best  of  him.  We  can't  send  him  out  of  the 
world  because  it  was  a  mistake  his  coming  into  it;  but 
he  must  keep  to  his  own  ratik  in  life." 

"But,  papa!  if  you  would  think  a  little — why  should 
there  be  such  a  difference.  I  so  rich — and  if  he  is  to 
have  notliing — " 

"He  will  be  as  well  off  as  he  has  any  right  to  be," 
said  old  Trevor.  "I've  laid  by  a  little.  Don't  trouble 
yourself  about  Jock.  What  have  you  been  doing  to- 
day? That  is  the  thing  of  the  greatest  importance.  I 
want  to  know  all  my  litde  lady  is  about." 

"We  had  our  French  lesson,"  said  Lucy,  a  little 
disturbed  under  her  smooth  surface;  but  the  disturbance 
was  so  little  that  her  father  never  found  it  out,  "and 
— all  the  rest  just  as  usual,  papa." 

"And  can  you  understand  what  Mounsheer  says? 
Can  you  talk  to  him?    I  used  to  know  a  few  words 
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myself — ^but  never  to  talk  it,"  said  the  old  man.  His 
acuteness  seemed  to  have  deserted  him,  and  turned 
into  the  most  innocent  simplicity — a  little  glow  came 
upon  his  face.  He  was  almost  childishly  excited  on 
this  point  **A  few  words  were  enough  for  me — ^what 
did  I  want  with  French?  though  things  are  altered 
now;  and  it's  taught,  Fm  told,  in  every  commercial 
academy,  and  the  classics  neglected — ^that  wasn't  the 
way  in  my  time.  If  a  boy  learnt  anything  besides 
reading  and  writing,  it  was  Latin — and  I  was  con- 
sidered very  successful  with  my  Latin." 

"That  is  another  thing,  papa,"  said  Lucy;  "don't 
you  think  Jock  should  go  to  school?" 

Old  Trevor's  face  extended  slightly.  "Have  you 
nothing  to  say  to  me,  Lucy,  but  about  Jock?" 

"Oh  yes!  a  great  deal,"  said  the  girl.  She  did  not 
lose  a  single  change  in  his  face,  though  she  kept  on 
steadily  with  her  knitting,  and  she  saw  it  was  not  safe 
to  go  farther.  She  changed  the  subject  at  once. 
"Monsieur  says  I  get  on  very  well,"  she  said;  "but 
not  so  well  as  Katie  Russell.  She  is  first  in  almost 
ever)rthing.  She  is  so  clever.  You  should  hear  her 
chatter  French — as  fast!  It  is  like  the  birds  in  the 
trees,  as  pretty  to  listen  to — and  just  as  little  sense 
that  you  can  make  out." 

"Yes,  yes,  yes!"  said  the  old  man  with  a  little 
impatience.  "There  is  no  occasion  for  you  to  learn 
like  that,  Lucy.  She  has  to  make  her  living  by  it, 
that  girl.  I  wonder  now,  you  that  are  in  so  very  dif- 
ferent a  position,  why  it's  always  this  Russell  girl  you 
talk  about,  and  never  any  of  the  real  ladies,  the  Honour- 
able Miss  Barringtons  and  Lady — ^what  do  you  call 
her?  and  the  better  sort.    It  was  for  them  I  sent  you 
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to  Mrs.  Stone's  school,  Lucy,"  he  said  with  a  tone  of 
reproach. 

"Yes,  papa.  I  like  them  very  well — they  are  just 
like  me.  They  do  as  little  work  as  they  can,  and  get 
off  everything  they  can.  We  had  a  famous  ride — but 
that  was  yesterday.  I  told  you  about  it.  Lily  Bar- 
rington's  horse  ran  away,  or  we  thought  it  ran  away; 
and  mine  set  off  at  such  a  pace!  I  was  dreadfully 
frightened,  but  Lily  liked  it.  She  had  done  it  on 
purpose,  fancy!  and  thinks  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
so  delightful  as  a  gallop," 

"And  you  call  her  Lily,"  said  Mr.  Trevor,  with  a 
glow  of  pleasure,  "that's  rig^t,  my  dear.  That's  what 
I  like  to  hear.  Not  that  I  want  you  to  neglect  the 
others,  Lucy;  but  you  can  always  get  a  hold  on  the 
poor;  no  fear  of  them;  I  want  you  to  secure  the  great 
ones  too.  I  want  you  to  know  all  sorts.  You  ought 
to  with  your  prospects.  I  was  saying  to  Ford  to-day, 
a  girl  with  your  prospects  belongs  to  England.  The 
country  has  an  interest  in  you,  Lucy.  You  ought  lo 
know  all  sorts,  rich  and  poor.  That  is  just  what  I  have 
been  settling,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand  on  the  blotting 
book  now  closed,  in  which  his  papers  were. 

Lucy  gave  him  a  little  smile,  nodding  her  head. 
She  was  evidently  quite  in  the  secret  of  the  document 
there.  But  she  did  not  stop  her  knitting,  nor  was  she 
so  much  interested  in  that  future  which  he  was  settling 
for  her  so  carefully,  as  to  ask  any  questions.  Her 
little  nod,  her  smile,  which  had  a  kind  of  indulgence 
in  it,  as  for  the  vagaries  of  a  child,  her  soft  calm  and 
indifference  bore  the  strangest  contrast  to  his  absorption 
in  all  that  coocenied  her.  Perhaps  the  girl  did  not 
realise  how  entirely  her  future  was  being  mapped  out; 
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perhaps  she  did  not  realise  that  future  at  all.  There 
was  a  touch  of  the  gentlest  youthful  contempt  for  that 
fodish  wisdom  of  our  fathers  to  which  we  are  all  in- 
stinctively superior  in  our  youth  in  her  perfect  com- 
posure. It  amused  him — though  it  was  so  odd  that  a 
man  should  be  amused  in  such  a  way!  and  it  did  not 
matter  any  farther  to  her. 

"Mrs.  Stone  sent  her  kind  regards,  papa,  and  she 
will  gladly  come  over  and  take  a  cup  of  tea  any  time 
you  like." 

"Oh!  she'll  come,  will  she?  I  want  to  tell  her  of 
something  Fve  put  in  the  will,"  said  old  Mr.  Trevor. 

This  roused  Lucy  from  her  composure.  She  looked 
at  him  with  a  half-startled  glance. 

"You  will  tell — her:  of  that  paper?" 

"Well,  not  much  about  it,  only  something  that 
regards  herself.  You  will  be  much  sought  after  when 
I  am  gone.  All  sorts  of  people  will  be  after  you  for 
your  money;  and  I  want  to  protect  you,  Lucy.  It's 
my  business  to  protect* you;  besides,  as  I  tell  you,  you're 
too  important  to  have  just  a  couple  of  guardians  like  a 
little  girl  with  ten  thousand  pounds.  You  belong  to 
the  country,  my  dear.  A  fortime  like  yours,"  said  the 
old  man,  now  launched  upon  his  favourite  subject, 
"is  a  thing  by  itself;  and  I  want  to  protect  you,  my 
dear." 

This  time  Lucy,  instead  of  the  smile,  breathed  a 
little  sigh.  It  was  a  sigh  of  impatience,  very  momen- 
tary, very  slight.  This  was  the  doctrine  in  which  she 
had  been  brought  up,  and  she  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  throwing  doubt  upon  the  ten  commandments 
as  of  denying  that  her  own  position  made  her  of  almost 
national  importance.    She  was  aware  of  all  that;  it  was 
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merely  the  reiteration  of  it  which  moved  her  to  the 
faintest  amount  of  impatience;  but  this  she  very  soon 
repressed. 

"Is  Mrs.  Stone  to  protect  me?"  she  said. 

"She  is  to  be  one  of  them,  my  dear.  You  know  I 
don't  wish  to  do  anything  in  secret,  Lucy.  I  wish  you 
to  know  all  my  arrangements.  If  you  came  to  think 
afliirwarcis  that  your  father  had  taken  you  by  suqjrise, 
I — should  not  like  it;  and  nowlhave  got  as  far  as  where 
you  ought  to  live — listen,  Lucy,"  said  the  old  man. 
The  big  document  in  the  writing  case  was  evidently 
his  one  idea.  His  face  brightened  as  he  took  it  up 
and  spread  out  the  large  leaves.  As  for  Lucy,  she 
sighed  again  very  softly.  How  the  will  wearied  her! 
but  she  was  heroic,  or  stoical.  She  made  no  sort  of 
stand  against  it;  and  after  that  one  soft  little  protest  of 
nature,  went  on  with  her  knitting,  and  listened  wilh 
great  tranquillity.  Her  father  read  tlie  paragraphs  that 
he  had  been  cotisuitlng  Ford  about,  one  by  one;  and 
Lucy  listened  as  if  he  had  been  reading  a  newspaper. 
It  awoke  no  warmer  interest  in  her  mind.  She  had 
heard  so  much  of  it  that  it  did  not  affect  her  in  any 
practical  way;  it  seemed  a  harmless  amusement  for  her 
father,  and  nothing  more. 

"Do  you  think  you  shall  like  going  to  Lady  Ran- 
dolph, Lucy?" 

"How  can  I  tell,  papa?  I  don't  know  Lady  Ran- 
dolph," Lucy  said. 

"No:  but  that's  high  life,  my  dear;  and  here's 
humble  life,  Lucy.  I  want  you  to  know  l30lh;  and  as 
for  your  marriage,  you  know — ■" 

"You  do  not  want  me  to  marry,"  said  the  sensible 
girl,  "and  I  don't  think  I  wish  it  either,  papa.     But, 
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if  I  ever  did,  it  would  not  be  nice  to  have  to  go  and 
ask  all  these  people;  and  they  never  would  agree.  We 
might  be  quite  sure  of  that." 

"Then  you  think  I  have  been  hard  upon  you? 
Always  speak  to  me  quite  openly,  Lucy.  I  don't  want 
to  be  hard  upon  you,  my  child,  quite  the  other  way." 

"Oh,  it  does  not  matter  at  all,"  said  Lucy  cheer- 
fully, plying  her  knitting  needles,  "I  don't  think  it  is 
the  least  likely  that  I  shall  ever  want  to  many;  as  you 
have  always  told  me,  I  shall  have  plenty  to  do:  and 
there  will  be  Jock,"  she  added  after  a  momentary 
pause. 

"You  have  a  great  many  prejudices  about  Jock," 
her  father  said  testily,  "what  difference  can  he  make? 
He  has  not  so  very  much  to  do  with  you,  and  he  will 
be  in  quite  a  different  sphere." 

"Do  you  want  me  to  have  nobody  belonging  to 
me?"  Lucy  cried  with  a  sudden  vivacity  not  without 
indignation  in  it:  then  subdued  herself  as  suddenly. 
"It  doesn't  at  all  matter,"  she  said. 

"And  you  remember,"  said  her  father  almost  humbly, 
"this  is  only  till  you  are  five-and-twenty.  It  is  not  for 
all  eternity;  you  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  many,  or 
do  whatever  you  please,  after  that." 

Lucy  nodded  and  smiled  once  more,  "I  don't  think 
I  shall  want  to  many,"  she  said;  but  while  she  spoke 
she  was  making  a  quiet  calculation  of  quite  a  different 
character.  "Jock  is  eight  and  I  am  seventeen,"  she 
was  sa)ring  within  herself,  "how  old  will  Jock  be  when 
I  am  twenty-five?"  It  does  not  seem  a  difficult  ques- 
tion; but  she  was  not  great  in  arithmetic,  and  it  took 
her  a  moment  or  two  to  make  it  out.  When  she  had 
succeeded  her  face  brightened  up,  "Still  young  enough 
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to  be  educated,"  she  added  always  within  herself,  and 
this  quite  restored  her  patience  and  her  cheerfulness. 

"It  will  be  very  funny,"  she  said,  "to  see  the 
Rector  and  Mr.  Williamson  consulting  together.  I 
wonder  how  they  will  begin ;  I  am  sure  Mr.  Williamson 
will  put  on  coloured  clothes  to  show  how  independent 
he  is;  and  the  Doctor — the  Doctor  will  smile  and  rub 
his  hands." 

"You  forget,"  said  old  Trevor  with  a  slight  sharp- 
ness of  tone,  though  he  laughed,  "that  such  things  have 
been  as  that  I  should  oiitlive  the  Doctor.  He's  younger 
than  I  am,  to  be  sure,  but  I  would  not  have  you  to 
calculate  on  my  death  before  the  Doctor,  It  might  be 
quite  a  different  Rector.  It  might  be  a  young  man 
that  would,  perhaps,  put  in  claims  to  the  heiress  him- 
self. But  I'll  give  you  one  piece  of  advice,  Lucy,  be- 
forehand. Never  marry  a  parson.  They're  always  in 
the  way.  Other  kinds  of  men  have  their  occupations; 
but  a  parson  with  a  rich  wife  is  always  lounging  about. 
Your  mother  used  to  say  so;  and  she  was  a  very 
sensible  woman.  She  had  an  offer  from  one  of  the 
chapel  ministers  when  she  was  young;  but  she  would 
have  nothing  to  say  to  him.  A  man  in  slippers,  always 
in-doors,  was  what  she  never  could  abide." 

"I  don't  think  the  Rector  would  be  like  that,  papa," 
said  Lucy,  "he  doesn't  look  as  if  he  ever  wore  slippers 
at  all—" 

"Well,  perhaps  it  is  Ihe  other  kind  I  am  thinking 
of,"  said  Mr.  Trevor,  who  had  not  much  acquaintance 
with  the  class  which  he  called  "Church  parsons,"  though 
his  liberality  of  mind  was  such  that  he  had  brought 
up  Lucy  partially,  at  least,  as  a  Church-woman.  His 
conduct,  in  this  respect,  was  much  the  same  as  it  was 
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in  reference  to  the  distinctions  of  society.  He  wanted 
her  to  have  her  share  in  all — to  be  familiar  alike  with 
poverty  and  riches,  and  as  a  kind  of  moral  consequence 
with  Church  and  Chapel  too. 

It  was  almost  a  disappointment  to  the  old  man 
that  Lucy  let  the  subject  drop,  and  showed  no  farther 
interest  in  it.  He  was  a  great  deal  more  excited 
about  her  future  life  than  she  was.  Lucy's  life  was, 
indeed,  to  her  father,  at  once,  his  great  object  and  his 
pet  plaything.  It  was  his  determination  that  it  should 
be  such  a  life  as  no  one  had  ever  lived  before;  a  per- 
fection of  beneficence,  wisdom,  well-doing,  and  general 
superiority.  He  wanted  to  guard  her  against  all  perils, 
to  hedge  her  round  from  every  enemy.  Unfortunately, 
he  knew  very  little  of  the  world  the  dangers  of  which 
he  was  so  intent  on  avoiding;  but  he  was  quite  un- 
aware of  his  own  ignorance.  He  foresaw  the  well- 
known  danger  of  fortune-hunters;  but  he  did  not  per- 
ceive the  impossibilities  of  the  arrangement  by  which 
he  had,  he  flattered  himself,  so  carefully  and  cleverly 
guarded  against  them.  In  this  respect,  Lucy  had 
more  insight  than  her  father,  in  her  gentle  indifference. 
Her  life  was  not  a  matter  of  theory  to  Lucy.  It  was  not 
a  thing  at  all  to  be  moulded  and  formed  by  anyone; 
it  was  to-day  and  to-morrow.  She  listened  to,  without 
being  affected  by,  all  her  father's  plans  for  her.  They 
seemed  a  dream — a  story  to  her;  the  future  to  which 
they  referred  was  quite  unreal  in  her  eyes. 

"We  met  Philip,  papa,"  she  said,  after  a  pause, 
with  her  usual  tranquillity.  "He  is  always  very  nice 
to  Jock.  He  put  him  upon  his  shoulder  to  see  the 
'Punch.'     And  he  says  he  is  coming  to  see  you." 

"You  met  Philip,"  said  the  old  man.     "And  he  is 
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coming  to  see  me?  Welt,  let  him  come,  Lucy.  He 
is  a  rising  man,  and  a  fine  gentleman — too  fine  for  a 
homely  old  man  like  me.  But  we  are  not  afraid  of 
Philip.  Let  him  come:  and  let  us  hope  he  will  find 
his  match  when  he  comes  here." 

"You  do  not  like  Philip,  papa?  I  think  he  is  the 
only  person  you  are — -not  quite  just  to.  What  has  he 
done?  He  is  always  very  nice  to  Jock,  and — "  Lucy 
added  hastily  in  a  tone  of  conciliation,  "to  me  too." 

"Done?"  said  the  old  man  with  a  snarl  in  place 
of  his  usual  chuckle.  "He  has  done  nothing  but  what 
is  virtuous.  He  has  doubled  the  school,  and  he  sets 
up  for  being  a  gentleman.  Don't  you  know  that  I  have 
the  highest  opinion  of  Philip?  I  always  say  soj  the 
best  of  young  men — and  he  calls  me  uncle,  though  he 
is  only  my  wife's  distant  cousin,  which  is  very  con- 
descending of  him.  Not  to  approve  of  Philip  wouJd 
be  to  show  myself  a  prejudiced  old  fool— and — "  Mr. 
Trevor  added  after  a  pause,  showing  his  old  teeth  in 
yellow  ferocity,  not  unmixed  with  humour,  "that  is 
exactly  what  I  am." 

Lucy  looked  at  him  with  her  peaceful  blue  eyes. 
She  sliook  her  head  in  mild  disapproval.  "He  is  very 
nice  to  Jock^and  to  me  too,"  she  repeated  softly.  But 
she  made  no  further  defence  of  her  cousin.  This  was 
all  she  said. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
PHILIP. 

Philip  Rainy  was,  as  his  relation  had  been  obliged 
to  avow,  an  excellent  young  man;  there  was  nothing 
to  be  found  fault  with  in  his  moral  character,  and 
everything  to  be  applauded  in  his  manners  and  habits. 
He  had  acquired  his  education  in  the  most  laborious 
way,  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate,  and  he  had  used 
it,  since  he  was  in  a  condition  to  do  so,  in  the  most 
admirable  manner.  He  was  intelligent  and  amiable 
as  well  as  prudent  and  ambitious,  and  though  he 
meant  to  establish  a  reputation  for  himself,  and  a  posi- 
tion among  those  who  were  considered  best  in  Fara- 
field,  yet  he  never  forgot  his  family,  whom  he  had  left 
behind;  nor,  though  he  did  not  tiiink  it  necessary  to 
brag  that  he  had  begun  the  world  in  the  lowliest  way, 
did  he  ever,  when  it  was  called  for,  shrink  from  an 
avowal  of  his  origin,  humble  as  that  was.  Why  old 
Mr.  Trevor  should  dislike  him  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say,  or  rather,  though  it  might  be  easy  enough  to  divine 
the  causes,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  offer  any 
justification  of  them.  Old  Trevor  disliked  the  young 
man  because — he  was  so  altogether  unexceptionable 
a  young  man.  Every  inducement  that  could  have  led 
an  old  man  to  patronize  and  encourage  a  young  one 
existed  here,  and  yet  these  very  reasons  why  he  should 
like  Philip  made  his  old  relation  dislike  him.  He 
was  too  good,  and,  alas,  too  successful.  He  had  doubled 
the  school  in  Kent's  Lane,  which  the  old  gentleman, 
distracted  by  other  occupations,  had  brought  down  very 
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low  indeed,  and  this  was  something  which  it  was  rather 
hard  to  forgive,  though  it  was  worthy  of  nothing  but 
praise.  And  he  was  Lucy's  cousin,  on  the  side  of  the 
house  from  which  the  fortune  came,  and  perfectly 
suitable  to  Lucy  in  point  of  age,  and  in  almost  every 
way.  How  much  trouble  it  would  have  avoided,  how 
much  ease  and  security  it  would  have  given,  if  Philip 
had  been  placed  in  Lucy's  way  and  an  attachment 
encouraged  between  them!  It  would  have  been  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world;  it  would  have  restored 
the  fortune  to  the  name,  it  would  have  enriched  the 
family  of  the  original  possessor,  it  would  have  saved 
all  the  trouble  of  the  will  which  old  Trevor  was  elaborat- 
ing with  so  much  care.  Therefore  it  was  that  old  Trevor 
detested  Philip  Rainy,  or,  at  least,  was  so  near  detest- 
ing him  that  only  Christian  principle  prevented  that 
climax  of  feeling.  As  it  was,  with  a  distinct  effort  be- 
cause the  sentiment  was  wrong,  the  old  man  restrained 
his  conscious  dislike  of  the  young  one  within  the  bounds 
of  what  he  considered  permissible  hostility.  But  all  he 
could  do,  could  not  entirely  control  that  fierce  impulse 
of  repugnance.  He  could  not  keep  his  voice  from 
altering,  his  expression  from  changing,  when  Philip 
Rainy's  name  was  mentioned.  Perhaps,  at  the  bottom 
of  all  his  anxiety  abont  Lucy's  fortune,  and  his  desire 
to  shape  and  control  her  actions,  was  an  underlying 
dread  tliat  Lucy's  fate  might  be  tying  quite  near,  and 
might  be  decided  at  any  moment  before  ever  his  pre- 
cautions could  come  into  effect, 

Philip  himself  had  no  conception  how  far  the  dis- 
like of  his  uncle — as  he  called  old  Trevor,  without 
being  in  the  least  aware  that  this  of  itself  w.os  an 
offence — went     He  did  not  even  know  that  it  was 
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only"  to  himself  that  the  old  man  was  so  s3rstematically 
ill-tempered.  It  was  seldom  he  saw  old  Trevor  in  the 
society  of  other  people,  and  he  took  it  for  granted, 
with  much  composure,  that  the  sharpness  of  his  jibes 
and  the  keenness  of  his  criticisms  were  natural,  and 
employed  against  the  world  in  general  as  well  as 
against  himself.  Being  a  young  man  determined  to 
rise  in  the  world,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  he 
had  not  taken  the  whole  question  of  his  family  connec- 
tions into  earnest  consideration,  or  that  he  was  entirely 
unmoved  by  the  consciousness  that  within  his  reach, 
and  accessible  to  him  in  many  ways  not  possible  for 
other  men,  was  one  of  the  greatest  prizes  imaginable, 
an  heiress,  whose  soft  little  hand  could  raise  him  at 
once  above  all  the  chance  of  good  or  evil  fortune,  and 
confer  upon  him  a  position  far  beyond  an)rthing  that 
was  within  his  possibilities  in  any  other  way.  On  this 
latter  point,  however,  he  was  not  at  all  clear;  for  Philip 
was  young,  and  had  not  learned  to  know  these  in- 
exorable limits  which  hem  in  possibility.  He  thought 
he  could  do  a  great  many  things  by  his  unaided 
powers,  which  he  would  have  easily  seen  to  be  im- 
possible for  anyone  else.  He  believed  in  occasions 
arising  which  would  give  scope  to  his  talents,  and 
show  the  world  what  manner  of  man  it  was  which  the 
irony  of  fate  confined  to  the  humble  occupation  of  a 
schoolmaster  in  a  little  country  town;  and  he  enter- 
tained no  doubt  that  when  the  occasion  came  he 
would  show  himself  worthy  of  it.  Therefore  he  was 
not  sure  that  Lucy's  fortune  could  do  much  more  for 
him  than  he  could  do  for  himself;  but  he  was  too 
sensible  to  ignore  the  difference  it  would  make  in  his 
start,  the  great  assistance  it  would  be  in  his  career.    It 
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would  give  him  an  advantage  of  ten  years,  he  said  to 
himself,  in  the  musings  of  that  self-confidence  whicli 
was  so  determined  and  arrogant,  yet  so  simple;  a  dif- 
ference of  ten  years — that  stands  for  a  great  deal  in  a 
man's  life.  To  attain  that  at  thirty  which  in  ordinary 
circumstances  you  would  only  attain  at  forty,  is  an  ad- 
vantage which  is  worthy  many  sacrifices;  but  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  if  you  are  sure  of  attaining  at  forty,  or 
by  good  luck  at  thirty-nine,  the  good  fortune  on  which 
your  mind  is  set,  it  is  not  perhaps  worth  your  while  to 
make  a  very  serious  sacrifice  of  your  self-esteem  or 
pride  merely  for  the  sake  of  saving  these  ten  years. 
This  was  why  Philip  maintained  with  ease  so  dignified 
and  worthy  a  position  in  respect  to  his  heiress-cousin. 
She  would  make  a  difference  of  ten  years — -but  that 
was  all;  and  besides  being  a  young  man  determined 
to  get  on  in  the  world,  he  was  a  young  man  who  gave 
himself  credit  for  fine  feehngs,  and  independence  of 
nund,  and  generosity  of  sentiment.  He  could  not,  at 
this  early  stage  of  his  existence,  have  come  to  a  mer- 
cenary decision,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  marry  for 
money.  He  did  not  see  any  necessity  for  it;  he  felt 
quite  able  to  encounter  fate  in  his  own  person;  there- 
fore, though  he  did  not  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  it 
would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  marry  an  heiress,  and 
very  pleasant  if  the  woman  with  whom  he  felt  in  love 
should  belong  to  that  class,  he  had  not  proposed  to 
himself  the  idea  either  of  trying  to  fall  in  love  with 
Lucy,  or  attempting  to  secure  her  affections  to  himself. 
The  idea  of  her  hovered  before  his  mind  as  a  pos- 
sibility— but  there  were  many  other  possibilities  hover- 
ing before  PliUip,  and  some  more  enticing,  more  at- 
tractive, than  any  heiress.     Therefore  he  did  not  spoil 
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his  own  prospects  by  perpetual  visits,  or  by  paying  her 
anything  that  could  be  called  "attention"  in  the  phra- 
seology of  the  drawing-room.  His  relations  with  her 
were  no  more  than  cousinly;  he  was  very  "nice;"  but 
then  he  was  even  more  "nice"  to  little  Jock,  who  was 
not  his  relation  at  all,  than  to  Lucy.  It  was  part  of 
his  admirable  character  that  he  was  fond  of  children, 
and  always  good  to  them,  so  that  no  suspicion  could 
possibly  attach  to  the  very  moderate  amount  of  inter- 
course which  was  conducted  on  so  reasonable  a  footing. 
But  the  more  it  was  reasonable,  the  more  it  was 
cousinly,  the  more  did  old  Trevor  dislike  his  child's 
relation;  he  had  not  the  slightest  ground  for  fault-find- 
ing, therefore  his  secret  wrath  was  nursed  in  secret, 
and  grew  and  increased.  It  was  all  he  could  do  to 
receive  Philip  with  civility  when  he  came.  He  came 
in  after  dinner  in  a  costume  carefully  adapted  to  please, 
or  at  least  to  disarm  all  objections,  a  compromise  be- 
tween morning  and  evening  dress;  and  he  made 
judicious  inquiries  after  the  old  man's  health,  not  too 
much,  as  if  there  was  an)rthing  special  in  his  solicitude, 
but  as  much  as  mingled  politeness  and  family  affection 
required. 

"I  hope  you  are  standing  the  cold  pretty  well.  Sir," 
he  said;  "spring  is  always  so  trying.  I  can  bear  the 
winter  better  myself;  at  all  events,  one  does  not  expect 
anything  better  in  December,  and  one  makes  up  one's 
mind  to  it." 

"At  your  age,"  said  old  Trevor,  "it  was  all  the 
same  to  me,  December  or  July;  I  liked  the  one  as 
much  as  the  other.  But  I  think  we  might  find  some- 
thing better  to  talk  of  than  the  weather;  every  idiot 
does  that" 
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"That  is  txue,"  said  the  young  man,  "it  is  always 
the  first  topic  among  English  people.  With  our  un- 
certain climate " 

"I  never  was  out  of  England,  for  my  part,"  the 
old  man  inteirupted  him  sharply.  "English  climate  is 
the  only  climate  I  know  anything  about.  I  don't 
pretend  to  be  superior  to  it,  like  you  folks  that  talk  of 
Italy  and  so  forth.  What  have  I  got  to  do  with  Italy? 
It  may  be  warmer,  but  warm  weather  never  agreed 

"I  have  never  been  out  of  England  either,"  said 
the  young  man,  with  that  persistence  in  the  soft  word 
that  turns  away  wrath,  which  is  of  all  things  in  the 
world  the  most  provoking  to  irritable  people;  and  then 
he  changed  the  subject  gently,  but  not  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage. "I  thought  you  would  like  to  hear.  Uncle, 
how  well  everything  is  going  on  in  Kent's  Lane.  I  am 
thinking  of  an  assistant,  the  boys  are  getting  beyond 
my  management;  indeed,  if  things  go  on  as  they  are 
doing,  I  shall  soon  have  enough  to  do  managing,  with- 
out teaching  at  all.  I  have  heard  of  a  very  nice  fellow, 
a  University  man.  Don't  you  think  that  on  the  whole 
that  would  be  an  advantage?  people  think  so  much 
more,  nowadays, — for  the  mere  teaching,  you  know, 
only  for  the  teaching — of  a  man  with  a  degree." 

"A  man  with  a  fiddlestick!"  said  old  Trevor.  "The 
question  is,  are  you  going  into  competition  with  Eton 
and  Harrow,  Mr.  Philip  Rainy,  or  are  you  the  master 
of  a  Commercial  Academy?  that's  the  question.  The 
man  that  founded  that  establishment  hadn't  got  a 
degree,  no,  nor  wouldn't  have  accepted  one  if  they  had 
gone  on  their  knees  to  him.  He  knew  his  place,  and 
the  sort  of  thing  that  was  expected   from  him.      Oh, 
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surdy,  get  your  man  with  a  degree!  or  go  and  buy  a 
degree  for  yourself  (it's  a  matter  of  fees  more  than 
anything  else,  I  have  always  heard,)  and  starve  when 
you  have  got  it  But  I'd  like  you  to  hand  over  Kent's 
Lane  first  to  somebody  that  will  carry  it  on  as  it  used 
to  be." 

"I  beg  your  pardon  with  all  my  heart,  Uncle,"  cried 
the  young  man.  "I  have  not  the  least  intention  of 
abandoning  Kent's  Lane.  It's  my  sheet-anchor,  all  I 
have  in  the  world:  and  J  would  not  alter  the  character 
you  stamped  upon  it  for  any  inducement.  The  only 
thing  is,  that  so  much  more  attention  is  paid  to  the 
classics  nowadays " 

"Curse  nowadays,  Sir!"  cried  old  Trevor,  his  coun- 
tenance glowing  with  anger.  Then  he  pulled  himself 
up,  and  recollected  that  such  language  was  far  from 
becoming  to  his  age  and  dignity,  not  to  speak  of  his 
Christian  principles.  "I  shouldn't  have  said  that,"  he 
added  in  a  subdued  tone;  "I  don't  wan't  to  curse  any- 
thing. Still  I  don't  know  what  the  times  are  coming 
to  with  all  these  absurd  novelties.  The  classics  (he 
had  been  boasting  of  his  Latin  an  hour  before)  for  a 
set  of  shop-keepers'  sons  that  want  to  know  how  to 
add  up  their  fathers'  books!  It's  folly  and  nonsense, 
that's  what  it  is.  Even  if  you  could  do  it,  what's  the 
advantage  of  snipping  all  classes  out  on  the  same 
pattern?  It's  a  great  deal  better  to  have  a  little  dif- 
ference. Women,  too — you'd  clip  them  all  out  like 
images  in  paper,  the  same  shape  as  men.  It's  a  pity," 
he  added  grimly,  "that  your  classics  and  your  degrees 
don't  do  more  for  those  that  have  got  them.  Many 
an  MA.  I've  seen  in  my  time  tacked  to  the  names  of 
the  biggest  fools  I've  ever  known." 
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"Still  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  big  fool,  Sir,  be- 
cause you  are  an  M.A-,"  said  Philip,  always  mildly,  but 
with  a  sigh.  "It  is  a  great  advantage  to  a  man;  I  wish 
I  had  it.  I  know  what  you  will  say,  better  men  than 
I  have  DOt  bad  it;  but  just  because  I  am  not  a  better 

For  the  first  time  old  Trevor  broke  into  his  habilu.il 
chuckle.  "Give  him  some  tea,  Lucy,"  he  said.  "I 
suppose  you're  one  of  the  fashionable  kind  and  have 
your  dinner  when  I  used  to  have  my  supper.  That's 
not  the  way  to  thrive,  my  lad." 

"What  does  it  matter  whether  you  call  it  dinner  or 
supper.  Sir?"  said  Philip,  "and  pardon  me,  don't  you 
do  the  same?" 

"It  makes  a  deal  of  difference,"  said  the  old  man. 
"Parents  like  to  hear  that  you  have  your  tea  at  six 
o'clock,  and  your  supper  at  nine,  like  themselves.  They 
don't  like  you  to  give  yourself  airs,  as  if  you  were 
belter  than  they  are.  You're  a  clever  fellow,  Philip 
Rainy,  and  you  think  you  are  getting  oo  like  a  house 
on  fire.     But  you're  a  fool  all  tlie  same." 

"Papa,  I  wish  you  would  not  be  so  uncivil,"  said 
Lucy,  who  had  as  yet  taken  no  part  in  their  talk. 

"I  tell  you  he's  a  fool  all  the  same.  I  kept  Kent's 
Lane  a-going  for  thirty  years,  and  1  ought  to  know. 
I've  taught  the  best  men  in  the  town.  Oxford  fellows, 
and  Cambridge  fellows,  and  all  sorts,  have  come  to  me 
for  their  mathematics,  though  I  never  had  a  degree; 
and  I  ate  my  dinner  at  two  and  my  tea  at  six  as 
regular  as  clock-work  all  the  time.  That's  the  way  to 
do,  if  you  mean  to  keep  it  up  all  your  life,  and  lay  by 
a  httle  money,  and  leave  the  place  to  your  son  after 
you.    If  Jock  had  been  older  thaf  s  what  I  should  have 
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made  him  do;  that  is  the  way  to  succeed  in  Kent's 
Lane." 

There  was  a  httle  pause  after  this,  for  Philip  was 
a  httle  angry  too,  and  had  not  command  for  the  mo- 
ment of  that  soft  word  of  which  he  made  so  determined 
a  use;  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  resolved  not  to 
quarrel  with  Luc/s  father.  He  said,  after  a  while,  in 
as  easy  a  tone  as  he  could  assume, 

"I  wish  you  would  let  me  have  Jock.  He  is  old 
enough  for  school  now,  and  whatever  you  want  to  do 
with  him  I  could  always  begin  his  education;  of  course, 
you  will  give  him  every  advantage " 

"I  will  give  him  as  good  as  I  had  myself,  Philip, 
and  as  you  had.  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  take 
Lucy's  money  for  that  child?  Not  a  penny!  He  shall 
be  bred  up  according  to  his  own  rank  in  life;  and  by 
the  time  he's  a  man,  you'll  have  grown  too  grand  for 
the  old  place,  and  you  can  hand  it  over  to  him." 

Philip  opened  his  eyes  in  spite  of  himself. 

"Then  Lucy  will  be  a  great  lady,"  he  said,  half 
laughing,  "and  her  brother  a  little  schoolmaster  in 
Kent's  Lane." 

Lucy,  who  was  standing  behind  her  father  at  the 
moment,  began  to  make  the  most  energetic  signs  of 
dissent.  She  made  her  mouth  into  a  puckered  circle 
of  inarticulate  "No-o-s,"  and  shook  her  head  with 
vehement  contradiction.  Just  bek)w,  and  all  unconscious 
of  this  pantomime,  the  old  man  grinned  upon  his 
visitor,  delighted  with  the  opportunity  at  once  of  de- 
claring his  intentions  and  of  inflicting  a  salutary 
snub. 

"That  is  exactly  what  I  intend,"  he  said,  "you 
have  hit  it    Even  if  it  hadn't  been  just,  it  would  have 
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been  a  fine  thing  to  do  as  an  example;  but  it  is  just 
as  well.  Is  a  fine  lady  any  better  tlian  a  poor  school- 
master? not  a  bit!  each  one  in  the  rank  of  life  that  is 
appointed,  and  one  as  good  as  another;  that's  always 
been  my  principle.  I  wouldn't  have  stepped  out  of 
ray  rank  of  life,  or  the  habits  of  my  rank  of  life,  not  if 
you  had  given  me  thousands  for  it;  not,  I  promise  you," 
cried  old  Trevor,  with  a  snarl,  "for  the  sake  of  being 
asked  to  dinner  here  and  there,  as  some  folks  are;  but 
being  in  my  own  rank  of  life  I  thought  myself  as  good 
as  the  King;  and  that's  why  Lucy  shall  be  a  great 
lady  and  her  brother  a  little  schoohnaster,  whether  or 
not  he's  in  Kent's  Lane." 

"But  he  shall  not  be  so,  papa,  if  I  can  help  it," 
Lucy  said. 

"You  won't  be  able  to  help  it,  my  pet,"  said  her 
father,  relapsing  into  a  chuckle,  "not  you,  nor  anyone 
else;  that's  one  thing  of  which  I  can  make  sure." 

The  two  young  people  looked  at  each  other  over 
his  old  head.  They  made  no  telegraphic  signs  this 
time.  Philip  was  for  the  moment  overawed  by  the  old 
man's  determination,  while  Lucy,  the  most  dutiful  of 
daughters,  was  mute  in  a  womanly  confidence  of  some- 
how or  other  finding  a  way  to  balk  him.  She  had  not 
ill  the  least  realized  how  her  life  was  to  be  bound 
and  limited  by  tJie  imperious  will  of  the  father  who 
grudged  her  nothing;  but  Lucy  accepted  it  all  quite 
tranquilly,  whatever  it  might  be — except  this.  \Vhen 
she  went  with  her  cousin  to  the  door,  she  confided  to 
him  the  one  exception  to  her  purposes  of  obedience. 

"Papa  does  not  think  what  he  is  saying;  I  never 
believe  him  when  he  talks  like  that    I  to  be  rich  and 
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Jock  poor!  He  only  says  it  for  fun,  Philip,  don't  you 
think?" 

"It  does  not  look  nuich  like  fun,"  Philip  said,  with 
a  rueful  shake  of  his  head. 

"Well!  but  old  people — old  people  are  very  strange; 
they  think  a  thing  is  a  joke  that  does  not  seem  to  us 
at  all  Hke  a  joke.  I  will  do  all  that  papa  wishes,  but 
not  about  Jock." 

"And  I  hope  you  won't  let  him  persuade  you  to 
think,"  said  Philip,  lingering  with  her  hand  in  his  to 
say  good  night,  "that  I  am  neglecting  my  work,  or 
giving  mjrself  airs,  or " 

"Oh,  that  is  only  his  fun,"  said  Lucy,  nodding  her 
head  to  him  with  a  pleasant  smile  as  he  went  out  into 
the  night. 

She  was  not  pretty,  he  thought,  as  he  walked  away, 
but  her  face  was  very  soft,  and  round,  and  pleasant; 
her  blue  eyes  very  steady  and  peaceful,  with  a  calm- 
ness in  them  which,  in  its  way,  represented  power. 
Philip,  who  was,  though  so  steady,  somewhat  excitable, 
and  apt  to  be  fretted  and  worried,  felt  that  the  repose 
in  her  was  consolatory  and  soothing.  She  would  be 
good  to  come  home  to  after  a  man  had  been  baited 
and  bullied  in  the  world.  He  had  thought  her  an 
insignificant  little  girl,  but  to-night  he  was  not  so  sure 
that  she  was  insignificant;  and  Philip  did  not  know 
anything  at  all  about  the  will  and  its  iron  rod. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 


THE   WHITE   HOUSE. 


as  divided^! 


The  life  of  I^iicy  Trevor,  at  this  period,  i 
between  two  worlds,  very  dissimilar  in  constitution;  ' 
The  odd  household  over  which  her  father's  will  and 
pleasure  was  paramount,  though  exercised  through  the 
medium  of  Mrs.  Ford,  and  in  which  so  many  out  of 
the  way  subjects  were  continually  being  discussed,  all 
with  some  personal  reference  to  the  old  man  and  his 
experiences  and  crotchety  principles  of  action,  occupied 
one  part  of  her  time  and  Uioughts;  but  the  rest  of  her 
belonged  to  another  sphere — to  the  orderly  circle  of 
studies  and  amusements  of  which  the  central  figure 
was  Mrs.  Stone,  and  the  scene  the  White  House,  a 
lai^e  irregular  low  building  on  the  edge  of  the  Common, 
which  was  within  sight  of  Mr.  Trevor's  windows  in  Ihe 
Terrace,  and  had  appeared,  through  all  the  mist  and 
fog  of  those  wintiy  days,  with  a  kind  of  halo  round  its 
whiteness  like  that  of  a  rainy  and  melancholy  old  moon, 
tumbled  from  its  high  place  to  the  low  levels  of  a  damp 
and  Hat  country.  Mrs.  Stone's  was  known  far  and  wide 
as  the  best  school  for  a  hundred  miles  round,  the  best 
as  far  as  education  was  concerned,  and  also  the  most 
exclusive  and  aristocratic.  Lucy  Trevor  was  the  only 
girl  in  Farafield  who  was  received  as  a  day  pupil. 
Efforts  had  been  made  by  people  of  the  highest  local 
standing  to  procure  the  admission  of  other  girls  of  well- 
known  families  in  the  town,  but  in  vain.  And  why 
Mre.  Sione  had  taken  Lucy,  who  was  noUxiy,  who  wa»  I 
only  old  John  Trevor's  daughter,  was  a  mystery  to  i 
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Eends.  She  had  offended  a  great  many  of  the 
ople,  but  she  had  flattered  the  local  aristocracy, 
iDty  people,  by  her  exclusiveness;  and  she 
offended  both  by  the  sudden  relaxation  of  her  rule  on 
behalf  of  Lucy.  The  Rector's  daughter  would  have 
been  a  thousand  times  more  eligible,  or  even  Emmy 
Rushton,  whose  mother  had  knocked  at  those  jealous 
doors  in  vain  for  years  together;  and  why  should  she 
have  taken  Lucy  Trevor,  old  John's  daughter,  who  v 
nobody,  who  had  not  the  faintest  pretension  to  gentility? 
Lady  Langton  drove  in,  as  a  kind  of  lofty  deputat' 
and  representative  of  the  other  parents  who  had 
daughters  at  Mrs,  Stone's  school,  to  remonstrate  with 
her,  and  procure  the  expulsion  of  the  intruder; 
Mrs.  Stone  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  She  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  to  the  Countess:  "Your  ladyship  is  at 
liberty  to  remove  Lady  Maud  whenever  you  please.  1 
dispense  with  the  three  months'  notice." 

It  was  this  speech  which  established  Mrs.  Stone's 
position  far  more  than  her  excellence  in  professional 
ways.  A  woman  who  dared  to  look  a  Countess  ii 
face,  and  make  such  a  suggestion,  was  too  wonderful 
a  i)erson  to  be  contemplated  save  with  respect  and  awe. 
Lady  Langton  herself  withdrew,  abashed  and  con- 
founded, protesting  that  to  take  Maud  away  was  the 
last  idea  in  her  mind.  And  Mrs.  Stone's  empire  was 
thus  established.  The  incident  made  a  great  impres- 
sion on  the  county  generally.  And  it  nearly  threw  into 
a  nervous  fever  the  other  mistress,  conjointly  with 
Mrs.  Stone,  of  the  White  House,  her  sister  Miss  Soutli- 
wood  (called,  as  a  matter  of  course,  Southernwood  by 
"  "  :  girls),  who  stood  by  aghast,  and  heard  her  say: 
I  d^CHse  with  the  three  months'  notice;"   and  ex- 
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pected  nothing  less  than  that  the  sky  should  fall,  and 
the  walls  crumble  in  round  them.  Miss  Southwood 
liked  to  think  afterwards  that  it  was  her  own  deprecat- 
ing glances,  her  look  of  horror  and  dismay,  and,  above 
all,  the  cup  of  exquisite  tea  which  she  offered  Lady 
Langton  as  she  waited  for  her  carriage  which  pHit  every- 
thing straight;  but  all  her  civilities  would  never  have 
established  that  moral  ascendency  which  her  sister's 
uncompromising  defiance  secured. 

Miss  Southwood  was  the  elder  of  the  two.  She 
was  forty-five  or  thereabouts,  and  she  was  old-fashioned. 
Whether  it  was  by  calculation,  to  make  a  claim  of 
originality  for  herself,  such  as  it  was,  or  simply  because 
she  thought  that  style  becoming  to  her,  nobody  knew; 
but  she  dressed  in  the  fashions  which  had  been  current 
in  her  youth,  and  never  changed.  She  wore  her  hair 
in  a  knot  fastened  by  a  high  comb  behind,  and  with 
little  ringlets  drooping  on  either  cheek;  and,  amid  the 
long  and  sweeping  garments  of  the  present  era,  wore  a 
ftiU  plain  skirt  which  did  not  touch  the  ground,  and 
gigol  sleeves.  In  this  dress  she  went  about  the  house 
tly  and  briskly,  without  the  whisking  and  rustling  of 
people  in  long  trains.  She  was  a  veiy  mild  persoo  iu 
comparison  with  her  high-spirited  and  despotic  sister; 
but  yet  was  gifted  with  a  gentle  obstinacy,  and  seldom 
permitted  any  argument  to  beguile  her  from  her  own 
way.    She  had,  nominally,  the  same  power  in  the  house 

s  Mrs.  Stone,  and  it  was  partly  her  money  which  was 
put  ill  peril  by  her  sister's  audacity;  but  the  elder  liad 
always  been  faithful  to  the  younger,   and  though  she 

night  grumble,  never  failed  to  make  common  cause 
with  her,  even  in  her  most  heroic  measures.  As  for 
Lucy  Trevor,  though  she  shook  her  head)  she  submitted, 
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feeling  that  to  suffer  on  behalf  of  an  heiress  was  a  pain 
from  which  the  worst  sting  was  taken  out;  for  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  a  girl  so  rich  could  allow  her 
schoolmistress  to  come  to  harm  on  her  account.  Mrs. 
Stone  was  far  more  imposing  in  appearance.  She  was 
full  five  years  younger,  and  she  was  not  old-fashioned. 
She  was  tall,  with  a  commanding  figure,  and  her  dresses 
were  handsome  as  herself,  made  by  an  artiste  in  town, 
not  by  the  bungling  hands  of  the  trade  in  Farafield,  of 
rich  texture,  and  the  most  fashionable  cut.  She  was  a 
woman  of  speculative  and  theoretical  mind,  believing 
strongly  in  "influence,"  and  very  anxious  to  exercise  it 
when  an  opportunity  occurred.  She  had  her  ideas,  as 
Mr.  Trevor  had,  of  what  might  be  made  of  an  heiress; 
and  it  seemed  to  Mrs.  Stone  that  there  was  no  class  in 
the  world  upon  which  "influence"  might  tell  more,  or 
be  more  beneficially  exercised.  Her  ideas  on  this  sub- 
ject laid  her  open  to  various  injurious  suppositions. 
Thus,  when  she  took  Lady  Maud  Langdale  into  her 
bosom,  at  it  were — moved  by  a  brilliant  hope  of  in- 
fluence to  be  exercised  on  society  itself  by  means  of 
a  very  pretty  and  popular  young  woman  of  fashion — 
vulgar  bystanders  accused  Mrs.  Stone  of  tuft-hunting, 
and  of  paying  special  honour  to  the  girl  who  was  the 
daughter  of  an  Earl,  out  of  mere  love  of  a  title,  an 
altogether  unworthy  representation  of  her  real  motive. 
And  her  sudden  stand  on  behalf  of  Lucy  took  the 
world  by  surprise.  They  could  not  fathom  her  mean- 
ing: that  she  should  have  defied  the  Countess,  whom 
up  to  this  time  she  had  been  supposed  to  worship  with 
a  servile  adulation,  on  account  of  a  little  bit  of  a  girl 
of  no  particular  importance  was  incomprehensible.  It 
was  known  in  Farafield  that  Lucy  had  a  fortune,  but  it 
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was  not  known  how  great  that  fortune  was,  and  after 
much  groping  among  the  motives  possible  to  Mrs.  Stone 
in  the  circumstances,  the  conntrytown  gossips  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  she  aspired  to  a  marriage  with 
old  John  Trevor,  and  an  appropriation  to  herself  of  all 
his  wealth.  This  supplied  a  sufficient  reason  even  for 
a  breach  with  the  Countess.  To  be  asked  to  Langdale, 
which  was  the  finest  thing  that  could  happen  to  her  in 
connection  witli  Lady  Maud,  was,  though  gratifying, 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  possibility  of  marrying  a 
rich  man  in  her  own  person,  and  becoming  one  of  the 
chief  ladies  of  Farafield,  This  was  how  it  was  ac- 
counted for  by  that  chorus  of  spectators  who  call  them- 
selves society,  and  Miss  Southwood  herself  entertained, 
against  her  will,  the  same  opinion.  This  suggestion 
seemed  to  make  everything  clear. 

A  few  days  after  that  on  which  Mr.  Trevor  read  to 
Ford  the  last  paragraph  which  he  had  added  to  liis 
will,  Lucy  tapped  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Stone's  private 
parlour  with  her  father's  message.  The  ladies  were 
seated  together  in  their  private  sanctuary,  resting  from 
their  labours.  It  was  a  seclusion  never  invaded  by  the 
pupils  except  on  account  of  some  important  commission 
from  a  parent,  or  to  ask  advice,  or  by  order  of  its 
sovereigns.  Lucy  came  in  with  the  little  old-fashioned 
curtsey  which  Mrs.  Stone  insisted  upon,  and  made  her 
request. 

"If  you  would  come  to  tea  to-morrow  night.  Papa 
is  very  sorry,  hut  he  bids  me  say  he  thinks  you  know 
that  he  cannot  come  to  you." 

"How  is  Mr.  Trevor,  Lucy?" 

Miss  Southwood,  who  was  looking  at  her  sister 
anxiously,   thought  she  asked  this  question  by  way  of 
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gaining  time.  Could  he  have  sent  for  her  in  order  to 
propose  to  her,  the  anxious  sister  thought.  What  a 
very  curious  way  of  proceeding!  but  a  rich  old  man, 
with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  could  not  be  expected  to 
act  like  other  men. 

"He  is — just  as  he  always  is:  very  busy,  always 
writing;  but  he  cannot  go  out,  and  if  you  would  be  so 
kind " 

"Oh,  yes,  1  will  be  so  kind,"  said  Mrs.  Stone,  with 
a  smile;  "it  is  not  the  first  time,  Lucy.  Is  he  going 
to  complain  of  you,  or  to  tell  me  of  something  he  wants 
for  you?" 

"I  think,"  said  Lucy,  "it  is  about  the  will." 

"Dear  me!"  Miss  Southwood  cried.  "What  can 
you  have  to  do,  Maria,  with  Mr.  Trevor's  will?" 

Mrs.  Stone  smiled  again. 

"He  goes  on  with  it,  then,  as  much  as  ever?"  she 
said. 

"Oh,  yes,  almost  more  than  ever;  it  gives  him  a 
great  deal  of  occupation,"  said  Lucy,  with  a  grave 
face.  There  were  some  things  that  she  had  it  in  her 
heart  to  say  on  this  subject;  she  looked  at  the  school- 
mistress anxiously,  not  knowing  if  she  might  trust  her, 
and  then  was  silent,  fearing  to  open  her  mind  to  any- 
one on  the  subject  of  Jock. 

"Poor  child!  he  is  putting  a  great  burden  upon 
you  at  your  age;  the  management  of  a  fortune  is  too 
much  for  a  girl;  but,  Lucy,  you  will  always  know  where 
to  find  advice  and  help  so  far  as  I  can  give  it.  You 
must  never  hesitate  to  come  to  me,  whatever  happens," 
Mrs.  Stone  said. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Lucy,  in  her  tranquil  way.  She 
had  read  something  in  the  schoolmistress's  face,  she 
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could  not  have  told  what,  which  sealed  her  lips  in  re- 
spect to  Jock. 

"Dear  me!"  cried  Miss  Southwood  again,  "you  are 
both  very  mysterious;  I  should  think  nothing  was  easier 
than  to  manage  a  fortune.  It  is  when  one  has  no 
fortune  that  life  is  difficult  to  manage,"  she  said  with 
a  sigh. 

"The  wonder  is,"  said  Mrs.  Stone,  calmly  ignoring 
her  sister's  interruption,  "that  your  father  does  not 
carry  out  some  of  his  own  views,  Lucy,  instead  of 
leaving  everjrthing  to  you.  It  would  be  in  your  favour 
if  he  would  take  a  larger  house,  and  get  together  an 
establishment  more  befitting  your  prospects;  I  think  I 
shall  suggest  this  to  him.  He  has  always  been  very 
civil  in  listening  to  my  suggestions.  A  proper  establish- 
ment, all  set  in  order  in  his  lifetime,  would  be  a  great 
matter  for  you." 

"But,  Maria,  Maria!"  cried  Miss  Southwood,  "think, 
for  Heaven's  sake!  what  you  are  doing;  think  what 
people  will  say.  That  you  should  suggest  such  a  thing 
would  never  do." 

Mrs.  Stone  turned  round  and  looked  at  her  with 
scathing  indifference, 

"What  do  people  say?"  she  asked,  and  went  on 
without  waiting  for  an  answer.  "You  ought  to  be  liv- 
ing as  becomes  your  future  position,"  she  said;  "the 
associations  you  will  form  at  present,  and  the  habits 
you  are  acquiring,  cannot  be  good  for  you.  Thank 
heaven  you  are  here,  my  dear  child,  in  a  place  which, 
however  homely,  is  intended  as  a  place  of  training  for 
girls  who  have  to  occupy  high  positions." 

"I  don't  think  it  will  matter  for  me,"  said  Lucy; 
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**I  shall  never  be  a  great  lady,  I  shall  only  be  rich. 
No  one  will  expect  so  very  much  from  me." 

"They  will  expect  a  great  deal,  and  I  hope  my 
pupil  will  do  me  credit,"  said  Mrs.  Stone;  and  she  rose 
up  and  kissed  Lucy  with  a  little  enthusiasm.  "I  agree 
with  your  father,  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  in  you, 
Lucy;  but  I  don't  agree  with  him  as  to  the  best  means 
of  bringing  it  out.  He  thinks  that  you  should  be 
plunged  into  life  all  of  a  sudden,  and  a  great  call 
made  upon  you;  but  I  believe  in  education;  we  shall 
soon  see  who  is  right." 

"Oh,  I  hope  not,"  cried  Lucy,  "I  hope  not;  for  be- 
fore you  can  know  anything  about  it  papa  will  have 
to  be " 

"Not  if  he  takes  my  way,  Lucy;  he  ought  to  take 
Holmwood,  that  pretty  house  near  Sir  Thomas  Ran- 
dolph's, and  give  you  a  beginning;  and  I  think  he 
ought  to  do  some  of  the  things  in  his  will  which  he  is 
talking  of  leaving  upon  you;  I  will  speak  to  him  to- 
morrow night.  Yes,  you  can  say  I  will  come;  but  do 
not  think  too  much  of  these  serious  matters;  go  and 
amuse  yourself  with  your  companions,  my  dear." 

"Maria,"  said  Miss  Southwood,  when  the  door 
closed,  "you  think  yourself  a  great  deal  wiser  than  I 
am,  but  you  must  hear  what  I  have  to  say.  If  you  go 
and  advise  that  old  man  to  take  Holmwood  and  set 
up  an  establishment,  there  will  be  but  one  thing  that 
anybody  can  think.  If  you  care  anything  for  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  or  for  my  opinion,  for  heaven's 
sake  don't  do  it,  don't  do  it !  a  woman  in  your  position 
has  need  to  be  so  careful.  Of  course,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  is  what  everybody  will  think." 

^^What  is  what  everybody ?  Your  style  in  con- 

6* 
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versation  is  very  careless,"  said  Mrs.  Stone,  with  great 
indifference.     But    her   counsellor    would    not  be  put 

"I  will  tell  you  exactly  what  will  be  thought,"  she 
said,  solemnly.  "What  is  the  common  tallc  already? 
that  you  mean  to  many  that  old  m.an.  Why  did  you 
take  up  the  girl,  risking  your  whole  connection?  You 
that  have  always  been  so  exclusive^a  girl  of  no  family 
at  all!  you  must  have  had  a  motive,  no  one  ever  acts 
without  a  motive;   and,  perhaps  if  he  is  very  rich,  and 

you  could  be  sure  of  carrying  it  out But  how  do 

we  know  that  he  is  really  very  rich?  and  most  likely 
you  will  not  be  able  to  carry  it  outr  and  at  your  age 
to  risk  your  reputation — oh,  I  don't  mean  in  any  wrong 
way — but  to  risk  your  character  for  sense  and  good 
taste,  and  all  that!  Consider  for  one  moment,  con- 
sider, Maria,  what  the  'parents'  would  say,  what  the 
parents  would  have  a  right  to  say!" 

"If  you  think  that  I  am  to  be  kept  in  order  by  a 
threat  of  what  'parents'  will  think!"  said  Mrs.  Stone. 
"Do  you  suppose  I  wOl  ever  give  in  to  parents?  why, 
it  would  be  our  destruction.  But  make  your  mind 
easy,  I  don't  mean  to  marry  old  Trevor,  and  he  does 
not  mean  to  ask  me.  Listen  I  you  don't  know  what 
you  are  talking  about  That  girl  whom  you  think  no- 
thing of,  that  girl  you  are  always  taunting  me  about: 
and  she  is  a  very  nice  girl,   as  simple  as  a  daisy  and 

as  true Listen,  Ellen!  she  will  be  the  Greatest 

Heiress  in  England  one  of  these  days." 

Miss  Southwood  stood  and  listened  with  all  her 
soul,  her  eyes  and  her  mouth  opening  wider  and  wider, 
her  imagination  set  suddenly  on  fire,  for  she  had  an 
imagination,  and  that  of  a  most  practical  kind.     The 
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greatness  of  Lucy's  fortune  had  never  been  so  plainly 
set  before  her.  She  was  so  much  taken  by  surprise 
that  she  spoke  with  a  gasp,  as  if  all  her  breath  and 
energy  were  thrown  into  the  question. 

"And  what  do  you  mean  to  do?" 

"I  mean  to  manage  her,  if  I  can,  for  her  own  good, 
and  for  the  good  of  her  fellow-creatures,"  cried  Mrs. 
Stone,  excited  too.  "Power,  that  is  what  I  have  always 
wanted.  I  know  I  can  use  it  well,  and  Lucy  is  a  good 
girl,  good  to  the  bottom  of  her  heart.  She  will  want 
to  do  good  with  her  money:  and  money,  money  is 
power." 

Miss  Southwood  listened,  but  she  did  not  share 
her  sister's  enthusiasm.  Her  countenance  fell  into  shades 
of  disapproval  and  impatience.     She  shook  her  head. 

"You  were  always  so  high-flown,"  she  said.  "I  never 
saw  anything  come  of  these  heiresses.  Manage  her! 
you  ought  to  know  by  this  time  girls  are  not  such  easy 
things  to  manage.  But  there  is  a  much  better  thing 
you  can  do,  marry  her!  and  that  will  be  good  for  her 
and  us." 

Mrs.  Stone  looked  at  her  sister  with  a  smile  which 
was  somewhat  supercilious. 

"That  is,  of  course,  your  first  idea;  and  how,  if  I 
may  ask,  would  such  an  expedient  be  good  for  us?  if 
I  thought  of  good  for  us — ^which  is  a  Uiing  that  never 
entered  my  thoughts " 

"Because  you  have  no  family  affection,  Maria.  I 
have  always  said  it  of  you.  You  think  of  the  girl  more 
than  of  your  own  relations.  How  is  it  possible,"  asked 
Miss  Southwood  severely,  "that  you  could  have  any 
hand  in  the  disposal  of  an  heiress  and  not  think  of 
Frank?" 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
EXPLANATIONS. 

Lucy  went  home  a  little  impressed  by  what  Mrs. 
Stone  had  said.  It  had  never  occurred  to  her  before 
to  think  of  anything  but  her  father's  will  and  pleasure 
in  the  matter,  or  to  suppose  that  she  had  anything  to 
do  but  to  acquiesce  in  his  arrangements;  but  when  the 
idea  was  put  into  her  head,  it  commended  itself  to  her 
reasonable  mind.  If  he  were,  at  least,  to  begin  to  do 
some  of  the  things  which  he  had  by  his  will  com- 
manded her  to  do,  what  an  ease  and  comfort  it  would 
be!  and  she  could  not  but  think  that  it  would  be  a 
relief  to  himself,  as  well  as  for  her,  could  he  be  made, 
as  Mrs.  Stone  suggested,  to  see  it  in  this  way.  In  the 
first  place,  it  would  obviate  on  his  part  all  necessity 
for  dying,  which,  at  present,  was  the  initial  require- 
ment, the  one  thing  needful,  before  any  of  his  regula- 
tions could  be  carried  out.  Why  should  he  die?  She 
could  not  but  perceive,  as  she  thought  over  the  whole 
subject  dispassionately,  according  to  her  nature,  that 
from  his  own  point  of  view  it  would  be  a  mistake  if 
his  life  were  prolonged.  The  whole  scheme  was  based 
upon  his  death.  So  long  as  he  did  not  die  it  was  a 
mere  imagination.  And  why  should  this  be?  far  better 
to  get  over  this  fundamental  necessity  by  changing  the 
construction  of  his  plan  altogether,  and  begin  to  cany 
out  his  wishes  himself.  When  they  were  sitting  to- 
gether in  the  afternoon,  which  was  wet  and  dull,  the 
idea  took  a  stronger  hold  upon  her,  and  it  was  when 
Mr.  Trevor  was  actually  writing  down  something  new 
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that  had  occurred  to  him,  that  her  thought?  came  the 
length  of  speech.  She  looked  up  from  her  knitting, 
and  he  stopped,  with  the  pen  in  his  hand,  and,  looking 
roimd  upon  her,  listened  with  a  smile  to  what  Lucy 
might  have  to  say. 

"Why  should  you  take  all  this  trouble,  papa?"  she 
said  suddenly.  "I  have  been  thinking;  and  this  is 
what  I  feel  sure  of,  that  it  should  all  be  altered.  You 
are  not  ill,  or  likely  to  die.  Instead  of  writing  out  all 
these  orders  for  me,  would  it  not  be  much  better  if 
you  would  put  that  paper  aside  and  do  the  things  you 
have  put  into  it  yourself?" 

He  looked  at  her  over  the  top  of  his  spectacles 
with  an  air  of  consternation. 

"Do  the  things  myself!  what  things?"  he  said,  then 
paused  and  pushed  his  spectacles  up  on  his  forehead, 
and  gazed  at  her  almost  fiercely  with  his  small  keen 
eyes.  "That  paper  1"  he  repeated,  "do  you  mean  the 
will,  my  will,  Lucy?"  The  tone  in  which  he  spoke 
was  as  if  it  had  been  the  British  Constitution  which 
Lucy  proposed  to  set  aside. 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "You  see,  papa,  I  shall  be  very 
yoimg,  I  shall  not  have  very  much  sense." 

"You  have  a  great  deal  of  sense,  Lucy,"  he  said, 
mollified,  "far  more  than  most  girls.  Providence  has 
made  you  for  the  work  you  have  got  to  do." 

"But,  papa,"  she  said,  "I  shall  be  very  young;  it 
will  be  very  hard  upon  me  to  decide  what  is  to  be 
done  with  all  that  money,  and  to  give  and  not  to  give. 
It  will  be  very  hard.  How  should  I  know  which  are 
the  right  people?  I  should  either  want  to  give  to 
everybody  or  to  nobody.  I  should  throw  it  away,  or  I 
should  be  too  frightened  to  make  any  use  of  it  at  all." 
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"That  will  be  impossible,"  said  old  Trevor,  with  a. 
nod  of  satisfaction;  "I  have  taken  precautions  about 
that" 

"Then  I  should  give  foolishly,  papa." 

"Very  likely,  my  dear,  very  likely;  everyone  has  to 
pay  for  his  own  experience.  It  is  a  very  dear  com- 
modity, Lucy;  I  can't  give  you  mine,  you  must  get  it 
for  youraelf,  and  it  has  always,  always  to  be  paid  for. 
There  is  no  question  about  that." 

"But,  papa,  would  it  not  be  a  great  deal  better— 
you  who  have  this  experience,  who  have  paid  for  it 
and  got  it — instead  of  living  quietly  here  as  if  you 
were  nobody,  to  do  it  all  yourself?" 

The  old  man  laughed. 

"There,  you  have  fait  it,  Lucy,"  he  said,  "there, 
you  have  hit  it,  my  dear.  I  live  quietly,  as  if  I  were 
nobody^and  I  am  nobody— that  is  exactly  the  state 
of  affairs." 

"But — "  she  cried,  with  great  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion, "if  you  mean  nobody  in  family,  then  neither  am 
I;  but  tiie  money,  the  money  is  all  yours  to  do  with  it 
whatever  you  please." 

Once  more  he  laughed,  and  chuckled,  and  lost  his 
breath,  and  coughed  before  he  could  recover  it  again; 
and  whether  it  was  the  laughing,  or  the  coughing,  or 
something  else,  Lucy  could  not  tell,  but  the  water 
stood  in  liis  eyes. 

"You  are  mistaken,  Lucy,  you  are  mistaken,"  he 
said.  "You  must  understand  the  truth,  my  dear; 
neither  am  I  anyone  to  speak  of,  nor  is  the  money 
mine.  I  have  made  a  little  in  my  life — oh,  very  little 
— a  poor  schoolmaster's  eaniings,  what  are  they? 
nothing  to  make  a  fuss  about  I've  put  my  little  savings 
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away  for  Jock,  you  know  that.  A  few  thousand  pounds, 
just  as  much  as  will  give  him  a  start  in  the  world,  if 
it  is  well  taken  care  of." 

"Papa,  you  ought  to  give  Jock  the  half,"  said  Lucy, 
reproachfully,  "it  is  not  fair  that  he  should  have  nothing, 
and  that  all  should  come  to  me." 

"Listen  to  her!"  said  the  old  man,  "first  telling  me 
to  spend  it  myself,  and  then  to  give  half  to  the  boy. 
Nothing  of  the  sort,  Lucy;  I  know  what  justice  is,  and 
I  mean  to  do  it.  Do  you  think  I  could  take  poor 
Lucilla's  money  to  make  that  brat  a  gentleman?  Why, 
it's  a  kind  of  insult  to  her,  poor  thing,  that  he's  there 
at  all.  I  don't  say  a  word  against  his  mother,  Lucy, 
but  I  always  felt  I  never  ought  to  have  married  her.  I 
was  not  like  a  young  man,  I  was  middle-aged  even  be- 
fore I  married  poor  Lucilla,  and  I  had  no  business  to 
have  the  other;  it  was  a  mistake,  it  was  an  affront  to 
your  poor  mother.  People  say  that  you  show  how 
happy  youVe  been  with  the  first  when  you  get  a 
second,  but  I  don't  go  in  with  that.  When  I  think  of 
facing  these  two  women  and  not  knowing  which  I  be- 
long to,  I — ^I  don't  like  it,  Lucy.  Lucilla  was  always 
very  considerate,  and  made  great  allowances,  but  there 
are  things  a  woman  can't  be  expected  to  put  up  with, 
and  I  don't  like  the  thought." 

The  humour  and  half-ludicrous  pathos  of  this  ex- 
planation, which  was  made  between  a  laugh  and  a  sob, 
was  lost  upon  Lucy,  who  was  altogether  taken  by  sur- 
prise, and  whose  sense  of  humour  was  but  little  deve- 
loped. She  gazed  at  him  with  her  eyes  a  little  more 
widely  opened  than  usual,  not  knowing  what  to  say. 
Had  she  been  a  more  experienced  person,  no  doubt 
she  would  have  consoled  him  with  the  reflection  that 
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husbands  and  wives,  as  we  are  told,  do  not  stand  ex- 
actly on  the  same  footing  in  the  next  world.  But  she 
did  not  feel  capable  of  saying  anything  in  opposition 
to  this  matter-of-fact  compunction;  it  has  much  in  it 
which  commends  itself  to  the  unsophisticated.  She 
only  gazed  at  her  father,  seeing  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  his  exit  from  the  world  which  she  had  never  thought 
of  before. 

"But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there,"  he  said,  with 
his  usual  chuckle  much  subdued.  "It  is  only  to  ex- 
plain to  you  why  I  won't  give  anything  but  my  own 
savings  to  Jock.  I  have  often  told  you  so  before— but 
now  you  know  the  reason  why." 

Lucy  was  silent  for  a  time,  pondering  over  all  this 
— then  she  said  in  the  same  serious  tone.  "But,  papa, 
I  don't  see  that  what  you  have  said  is  any  answer  to 
my  question.  I  want  to  know  why  you  should  live 
here  so  quietly  and  save,  and  leave  everything  to  me 
to  do — when  it  would  be  so  much  better  to  do  it 
yourself." 

"Some  one  has  put  this  into  your  head." 

"No  —  only  something  set  me  thinking  —  why 
shouldn't  you,  papa?  take  a  great  house  instead  of  this; 
and  have  carriages  and  servants,  and  do  all  these  things 
— giving  and  endowing,  and  building  and  setting  up, 
that  you  want  me  to  do-^" 

The  old  man  laughed  with  less  complication  of 
sentiment  than  before.  "I  should  make  a  fine  country 
gentleman,"  he  said,  "to  sit  down  and  hob  and  nob 
with  the  Earl  and  Lord  B.irrington,  and  Sir  John  and 
Sir  Thomas.  What  should  I  do  with  grand  carriages, 
that  never  go  outside  these  four  walls — or  with  men- 
servants  when  I  can't  bear  the  sight  of  'em.     No,  noI 
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and  I  shouldn't  like  it,  neither.  I  can  put  it  all  down 
on  paper  for  you;  but  I  shouldn't  like  to  do  it  myself. 
I  like  to  stick  to  the  money,  Lucy.  I  like  to  lay  it 
up,  and  see  it  grow — ^that's  my  pleasure  in  life.  It 
makes  me  happy  when  the  stocks  go  up.  Interest 
and   compound  interest,    that's  what  pleases  me." 

"But,  papa,"  said  Lucy,  astonished,  ^^that  is  all 
quite  different,"  she  nodded  her  head  towards  the  will 
always  lying  in  the  blotting-case  within  reach  of  his 
hand.  "There  it  is  all  spending  and  giving;  over  and 
over  again  you  say  there  is  to  be  no  hoarding  up,  no 
putting  by." 

"Ah!"  said  old  Trevor,  rubbing  his  hands  with 
enjoyment,  "that  is  for  you!  that  is  a  different  thing 
altogether.  When  I've  had  my  own  way  all  my  life, 
down  to  the  last  moment,  why,  then  you  shall  have 
yours." 

"How  can  you  call  it  mine?"  she  said,  "I  don't 
think  I  want  to  have  my  own  way — except  in  some 
things.  I  am  very  willing  to  do  what  you  tell  me, 
papa;  but  it  will  not  be  my  will — it  will  be  your  will. 
Why  then  shouldn't  you  do  it  yourself,  and  have  the 
pleasure  of  it,  and  not  leave  it  to  me?" 

"The  pleasure  of  it!"  he  said.  And  then  paused 
and  cleared  his  voice,  and  drew  his  chair  nearer  to 
hers.  "Look  here,  Lucy,"  he  said,  "you  have  heard 
something  about  your  mother — not  very  much;  but  still 
you  have  heard  something.  She  was  a  good  woman, 
a  very  good  woman.  She  was  not  of  my  kind.  In  the 
way  of  money,  she  let  me  manage — she  never  interfered. 
But  still  she  was  not  of  my  kind.  She  was  a  woman 
that  had  little  but  trouble  in  this  world,  Lucy.  She  was 
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what  people  call  an  old  maid  when  wc  married.  We 
were  botli  old  maids  for  tliat  matter,"  he  added,  with 
his  UEUal  chuckle,  "and  she  had  always  had  a  hard 
life.  She  was  the  old  maid  of  the  family;  when  any- 
thing was  wrong,  she  was  the  one  that  was  sent  for. 
She  was  the  ofle  that  nursed  them  all  when  they  were 
ill.  Father  and  mother^she  closed  both  their  eyes. 
She  never  had  lime  to  think  what  was  going  to  be- 
come of  her.  AVhen  she  came  back  to  Farafield  to  live 
with  poor  Robert,  nobody  knew  he  was  rich.  It  was 
the  old  stoty  over  again.  She  thought  she  was  coming 
only  to  nurse  him,  and  slave  for  him  till  he  died. 
Your  mother  was  a  good  woman — a  very  good  woman, 
Lucy — " 

His  voice  was  a  little  thick,  and  the  tears  sprang 
into  Lucy's  eyes. 

"Oh!  thank  you,  papa;  thank  you  for  telling  me," 
she  said. 

"ITiat  she  was,"  he  went  on  after  a  little  pause, 
"the  best  of  women.  And  after  we  were  married  she 
had  just  as  hard  a  life  as  ever.  She  was  never  well; 
and  all  your  little  brothers  and  sisters  came— and  went 
again.  That's  very  hard  upon  a  woman,  Lucy.  A 
baby— who  cares  much  about  a  baby?  it  does  not  seem 
anything  to  make  a  fuss  about.  There's  too  many  of 
them  in  the  world;  but  to  have  them,  and  to  lose  them, 
is  terrible  work  for  a  woman.  We  didn't  know  about 
the  money  at  first;  and  what's  money  when  things  are 
going  to  the  bad  in  that  way?  She  never  got  what  you 
may  call  the  good  of  it.  She  was  one  of  your  giving 
people.  Her  hand  was  never  out  of  her  pocket  as  long 
as  she  had  a  penny  in  it;  but  she  never  rightly  got  the 
good  of  the  money.   In  the  first  place,  we  didn't  know 
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about  it;  and  in  the  second  place,  why,  you  know  there 
was  me." 

"You?"  Lucy  looked  at  him  with  a  question  in 
her  eyes. 

"Yes,"  said  old  Trevor  with  a  comical  look  of  half 
real,  half  simulated  penitence.  "I  wanted  to  tell  you 
all  this  some  time,  to  show  you  your  duty — there  was 
me,  Lucy.  I  told  you  I  was  fond  of  money;  and  more 
still,  when  I  wasn't  used  to  it.  I  clutched  it  all,  and 
wanted  more;  and  she  left  it  all  to  me,  poor  dear.  She 
never  even  knew  how  much  it  was — she  let  me  do 
whatever  I  pleased.  I  didn't  even  always  let  her  have 
what  she  wanted  for  her  poor  folks,  Lucy,"  he  added 
ruefully,  shaking  his  head;  but  there  was  something 
about  the  corner  of  his  mouth  which  was  not  repent- 
ance. "I  was  a  beast  to  her — that's  just  what  I  was; 
but,  poor  thing,  she  never  knew —  She  thought  to  the 
last  we  couldn't  afford  any  more.  She  left  all  the 
money  matters  to  me."  ' 

"She  ought  to  have  had  her  money  for  the  poor, 
papa." 

"Yes,  indeed;  don't  I  say  so?"  a  half  chuckle  of 
triumph  in  his  own  successful  craftiness,  mingled  with 
the  subdued  tone  appropriate  to  this  confession.  "And 
since  she's  been  dead,"  he  added  with  a  touch  of 
complacency,  "I've  behaved  badly  by  poor  Lucilla.  I 
acknowledge  that  I  have  behaved  badly;  and  that  is 
just  why  I  am  determined  she  shall  have  her  re- 
venge— " 

"Her  revenge!"  Lucy  looked  at  him  aghast. 

"Yes,  her  revenge;  you,  Lucy,  a  girl  that  shall  be 
brought  up  a  lady,  that  shall  have  everything  of  the 
best;  that  shall  do  as  she  pleases,  and  give  with  both 
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hands.  Ah,  Lucilla,  poor  thing,  would  have  liked 
that;  she  would  have  ruined  me  with  giving,"  he  cried 
with  a  momentary  tone  of  complaint,  "but  you,  Lucy, 
you  won't  be  able  to  ruin  yourself.  You  will  always 
have  plenty,  you  will  be  able  to  cut  and  come  again 
as  people  say;  isn't  that  what  I  have  bred  you  up  for 
since  you  were  a  baby?  No,  no,  it  isn't  I  that  could 
do  it  (and  I  wouldn't  if  I  could)  nor  Jock  that  shall 
have  a  penny.  It  is  you  that  shall  be  the  greatest 
heiress  in  England,  and  do  the  most  for  the  poor,  as 
Lucilla  would  have  done.  Please  God  she  shall  have 
her  revenge." 

These  strange  words,  which,  though  they  were 
mixed  with  so  quaint  an  admixture  of  comic  self- 
consciousness,  had  yet  passion  in  them,  and  an  odd 
kind  of  idealism  and  romance,  passed  over  the  placid 
head  of  Lucy  without  exciting  any  feeling  but  sur- 
prise. She  was  very  much  astonished.  It  was  im- 
possible to  her  to  understand  the  vehemence  of  feeling, 
generous  in  its  way,  though  chequered  with  so  much 
that  was  not  generous,  in  her  father's  tone,  and  she 
was  totally  at  a  loss  how  to  reply.  They  were  alone, 
and  when  they  were  alone  the  conversation  almost 
always  turned  on  the  will,  which  was  not  an  enlivening 
subject  to  Lucy.  Certainly  the  diversion  she  had  made 
of  their  mutual  thoughts  from  their  ordinary  channel 
had  been  more  amusing;  but  it  had  been  perplexing 
too.  A  little  tea-table  was  set  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  the  "massive"  silver  tea-service  which  had 
been  one  of  the  few  gratifications  got  by  Lucy's  mother 
out  of  her  fortune,  shining  upon  it,  in  full  display  for 
the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Stone,  who  was  expected.  Mr. 
Trevor  was  in  a  garrulous  mood;   he  had  prepared 
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himself  to  talk  while  he  waited  for  his  visitor,  and 
Lucy's  questions  had  been  all  that  were  wanted  to 
loosen  the  flood-gates.  While  she  sat  opposite  to  him, 
wondering,  pondering,  occasionally  looking  up  at  him 
over  her  knitting,  taking  into  her  mind  as  best  she 
could  the  information  she  had  got,  but  not  knowing 
what  to  say,  he  proceeded  as  if  unable  to  stop  himselif, 
with  a  little  gesture  of  excitement,  his  hand  sawing 
the  air. 

"No,  she  never  had  much  comfort  in  her  life — 
hard  work,  sick-nursing  and  trouble,  one  dying  after 
another,  poor  Lucilla;  but  all  she  didn't  have,  her 
girl  shall  have.  She  was  a  governess  one  while. 
Always  be  kind  to  governesses,  Lucy,  wherever  you 
see  thenL  Your  mother  was  a  real  good  woman. 
She  would  have  honom-ed  any  station;  she  had  the 
most  unbounded  confidence  in  me,  she  never  asked  a 
word  of  explanation." 

"Papa,"  said  Lucy,  glad,  in  the  disturbance  of 
her  mind,  for  any  interruption,  "I  think  I  hear  Mrs. 
Stone." 

"Then  go  down  and  meet  her,"  said  old  Trevor, 
but  he  went  on  with  his  recapitulation  of  his  wife's 
virtues.  "Never  asked  a  question,  was  always  satisfied 
whatever  I  said  to  her — " 

Lucy  heard  his  voice  as  she  went  downstairs.  She 
was  still  wondering,  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  it, 
but  self-possessed  in  that  calm  of  youth  which  nothing 
distiurbs.  It  was  odd  that  her  father  should  speak  so. 
He  had  never  been  so  confidential,  or  talked  of  him- 
self so  much  before;  altogether  it  was  strange,  tempting 
her  half  to  laugh,  half  to  cry;  but  that  was  all.  She 
went  down  quite  composedly  to  meet  Mrs.  Stone,  who 
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was  untying  her  white  Shetland  shawl  from  her  head 
ill  the  hall.  Lucy  saw  that  Mrs.  Ford  was  peeping 
from  the  parlour  door  at  the  visitor,  with  something 
like  a  scowl  upon  her  face.  Mrs.  Ford  distrusted  and 
leared  the  schoolmistress;  she  thought  her  capable  of 
marrying  old  Trevor,  notwithstanding  his  years,  and  of 
dissipating  Lucy's  fortune,  and  perhaps  raising  up 
rivals  to  httle  Jock  in  his  sister's  affections;  for  Lucy's 
affections  were  all  he  had  to  look  to,  Mrs.  Ford  was 
aware,  and  she  thought  it  was  a  wicked  shame, 

"1  hope  you  are  better  than  when  I  saw  you  last," 
Mrs.  Stone  said,  casting  a  quick  glance  around  her. 
She  knew  everything  veiy  well  by  sight  in  Mr,  Trevor's 
not  very  comfortable  room,  the  white  silky  mats,  the 
blue  curtains,  the  little  table  groaning  under  that  tea- 
service,  which  was  easy  to  see  weighed  as  many  ounces 
as  a  tea-service  could  be  made  to  weigh.  How  much 
more  comfortable,  she  could  not  but  think,  the  rich 
old  man  might  have  been  made;  but  then  he  did  not 
know  any  better,  and  Lucy  did  not  know  any  better; 
they  were  used  to  it;  they  liked  this  as  well  as  the 
best.  What  a  blessing  for  Lucy  that  as  long  as  she 
was  young  enough  to  be  trained  she  had  fallen  into 
good  hands!  Mrs.  Stone  took  the  big  easy  chair  which 
Lucy  rolled  forward  to  the  other  aide  of  the  fire,  and 
sat  down  after  that  greeting.  She  saw  more  clearly 
than  Lucy  did  the  excitement  in  old  Mr.  Trevor's  eyes, 
What  was  it?  An  additional  glass  of  wine  after  dinner, 
Mrs.  Stone  thought,  a  very  small  matter  would  be 
enough  to  upset  an  old  man  sedentary  and  crippled 
as  old  Trevor  was. 

"Never  was  better  in  my  life,"  he  said;  "that  is  I 
am  getting  old,  and  my  legs  are  not  good  for  much, 
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as  you  know,  ma'am;  but  thank  God  I  have  plenty  to 
keep  my  mind  occupied  and  interested,  and  that 
is  the  great  tiling,  that  is  the  great  thing — at  my 
age." 

"Always  thinking  about  Lucy,"  Mrs.  Stone  said. 

"Yes,  always  about 'Lucy.  She  is  worth  it,  ma'am: 
a  girl  with  her  prospects  is  something  worth  thinking 
about.  She  has  all  the  world  before  her,  she  has  the 
ball  at  her  foot." 

"Ah,  Mr.  Trevor,  that  is  what  we  always  think  when 
we  are  young;  everything  that  is  good  is  going  to 
happen  to  us,  and  nothing  that  is  evil.  We  think  we 
can  choose  for  ourselves,  and  make  our  lives  for  our- 
selves." 

"And  so  she  shall,"  said  old  Trevor,  "ay,  that  she 
shall.  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,  but  when  I  speak 
of  Lucy  it  isn't  merely  as  a  little  bit  of  a  girl  with  her 
life  befcwe  her.  I  think  of  the  place  she  is  to  take, 
and  the  power  she  will  have  in  her  hands." 

"You  mean  her  fortune,  Mr.  Trevor.  Dear  child, 
give  me  a  cup  of  tea.  You  think  it  is  not  a  bad  thing 
to  talk  so  much  to  her  about  her  fortune?" 

"No,  ma'am,"  said  the  old  man,  "on  the  contrary, 
the  very  best  thing  possible.  It  would  be  too  great  a 
fliweight  for  avone  not  used  to  it.  You  know  it  fills  my 
mind  night ^uad  day.  I've  got  to  prepare  her  for  it, 
and  put  all  straight  for  her  as  far  as  I  can.  There  is 
many  a  great  person  that  has  not  the  weight  on  her 
shoulders  that  little  thing  will  have,  and  that  is  why  I 
sent  for  you." 

"Asked  me  to  come  and  take  tea,"  said  Mrs.  Stone, 
smiling.  "No  sugar,  my  dear.  Yes,  no  doubt  we  have 
lo  train  her  for  her  future  responsibilities.     I  do  it  by 
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trying  to  make  her  a  good  girl,  Mr.  Trevor,  and  I  think 
I  have  succeeded,"  the  lady  added,  putting  her  hand 
affectionately  on  the  girl's  shoulder.  Lucy,  standing 
between  the  two,  with  the  cup  of  tea  in  one  hand  and 
a  plateftil  of  cake  in  the  other,  looked  as  completely 
nnexcited  by  all  this  talk  aboiit  her,  and  as  unlike  a 
personage  of  vast  importance,  as  personages  of  import- 
ance often  contrive  to  do. 

"She  is  a  good  girl  by  nature,"  said  her  father, 
somewhat  sharply.  "I  want  to  tell.  Ma'am,  of  a  trust 
I  have  appointed  you  to  in  my  will — along  with  others," 
he  added  hastily,  "along  with  others.  I  have  arranged 
that  in  case  of  Lucy's  marriage " 

"Had  not  you  better  step  downstairs  a  little,  my 
dear,  and  just  see  whether  Jane  is  waiting  in  the  hall?" 
Mrs.  Stone  said  hurriedly.  "Perhaps  Mrs,  Ford  would 
allow  her,  as  it  is  so  cold,  to  go  downstairs." 

"You  need  not  send  her  away,"  said  old  Trevor, 
grimly,  "she  knows  all  about  it.  I  don't  want  her  to 
be  taken  by  surprise  when  I  die.  I  want  her  to  know 
all  that  is  in  store  for  her." 

"But  about  her  marriage,  my  dear  Mr.  Trevor; 
at  seventeen  these  ideas  come  too  quickly  of  them- 

"I  tell  you,  Ma'am,  Lucy  is  not  like  common  girls," 
he  said  testily;  "when  a  woman's  in  a  great  position, 
she  has  to  learn  many  things  that  otherwise  might  be 
kept  from  her.  What  had  the  Queen  to  do,  I  would 
like  to  know?  Settle  all  her  marriage  herself,  what- 
ever anyone  might  think. 

"Poor  young  ladyl  I  used  to  hear  my  mother  say 
that  her  heart  bled  for  her.  But  you  don't  compare 
our  Lucy  with  Her  Majesty,  Mr.  Trevor?     Dear  Lucy! 
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though  she  were  the  richest  girl  in  England,  it  would 
still  be  a  little  different  from  the  Queen." 

"Madam,"  said  old  Trevor,  solemnly,  "so  far  as  I 
am  aware  she  will  be  the  richest  girl  in  England,  and 
therefore  surrounded  by  dangers;  so  Fve  devised  a 
scheme  for  her  safety,  and  I  have  put  you  on  the  com- 
mittee. If  you  will  wait  a  moment  till  I  have  got  my 
spectacles  I  will  read  it  all  out  to  you  here." 

Mrs.  Stone  was  the  third  person  to  whom  that 
wonderful  paragraph  had  been  read.  She  listened 
with  surprise,  gradually  rising  into  consternation.  When 
she  saw,  with  the  comer  of  her  eye,  Lucy  coming 
softly  from  behind  the  shelter  of  the  screen,  she  made 
an  imperative  gesture,  without  looking  round,  to  send 
her  away.  The  girl  obeyed  with  a  smile.  Why  should 
she  be  sent  away?  she  had  already  heard  it  all. 

She  went  outside  and  sat  down  upon  the  stair  to 
wait  The  draught  that  swept  up  the  well  of  the 
staircase  did  not  affect  Lucy;  her  blood,  though  it 
flowed  so  tranquilly  through  her  veins,  was  young  and 
kept  her  warm.  She  had  given  up  easily  the  attempt 
she  had  made  to  influence  her  father,  and  now  she 
half  laughed  to  herself  at  the  fuss  they  all  made  about 
herself.  What  were  they  making  such  a  fuss  about? 
The  importance  her  father  attached  to  all  her  future 
proceedings,  was  to  Lucy  just  about  as  sensible  as 
Mrs.  Stone's  precautions  for  preventing  her  hearing 
something  she  knew  perfectly;  but  she  could  afford  to 
smile  at  both. 

What  did  it  matter?  Lucy  felt  that  everything 
would  go  on  all  the  same,  that  to-day  would  be  as 
yesterday,  and  life  quite  a  simple,  easy  business,  what- 
ever they  might  say. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 


\  GREAT  TEAfPl'ATION. 
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The  important  communication  made  to  her  by  Mr, 
Trevor  made  a  great  impression  upon  the  mind  of 
Mrs.  Stooe,  but  it  was  an  impression  of  a  confusing 
kind,  disturbing  all  her  previous  plans  and  thoughts. 
It  had  been  her  intention,  ever  since  Lucy  was  placed 
in  her  care,  to  take  a  decided  part  in  the  shaping  of 
the  girl's  life.  Her  imagination  had  been  roused  by 
the  situation  altogether — a  young  creature,  simple, 
pliable,  and  unformed,  with  no  relations  who  had  any 
real  right  to  guide  her,  and  with  a  great  fortmie — 
what  might  not  be  made  of  such  a  charge!  It  was 
not  with  any  covetous  inclination  to  employ  her  pupil's 
wealth  to  her  own  advantage  that  Mrs,  Stone  had  de- 
termined by  every  means  in  her  power  to  acquire  an 
influence  over  Lucy.  She  was  much  too  high-minded, 
too  proud,  for  anything  of  the  sort.  No  doubt  there 
was  au  alloy,  if  not  of  selfishness,  at  least  of  self- 
regard,  in  her  higher  motive,  but  the  worst  she  would 
have  done  would  have  been  to  cany  out  some  pel  pro- 
jects of  her  own  by  Lucy's  help,  not  to  enrich  herself. 
She  thought  (perhaps),  or  rather  without  thinking  was 
aware,  that  her  own  importance  would  be  increased  by 
her  influence  over  the  heiress;  but  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  personal  aggrandizement  was  present  to  her 
thoughts,  even  by  inference.  Mr,  TrevoPs  communica- 
tion however  disturbed  her  mind  in  the  most  uncom- 
fortable way.  When  you  are  contemplating  a  vague 
influence  of  a  general  kind,  to  be  gradually  and  with 
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trouble  acquired,  it  is  demoralizing  to  have  a  definite 
power  suddenly  thrust  into  your  hands;  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  refrain  from  exercising  that  power, 
were  it  but  for  the  sake  of  the  novelty  and  unex- 
pected character  of  it,  en  attendant  the  larger  influence 
to  be  acquired  hereafter.  As  Mrs.  Stone  sat  in  front 
of  Mr.  Trevor's  fire  listening  to  him,  with  a  ringing  in 
her  ears  of  sudden  excitement,  holding  her  cup  of  tea 
in  her  hand,  with  external  calm,  yet  feeling  every 
pulse  flutter,  there  suddenly  appeared  before  her  be- 
wildered eyes,  not  written  on  the  wall  like  Belshazzar's 
warning,  but  hanging  in  the  air  without  any  material 
support,  like  an  illuminated  scroll,  in  big  luminous 
letters,  the  name  which  her  sister  had  suggested;  the 
name  of  Frank — ^FRANK — but  bigger,  a  great  deal 
bigger,  than  any  capitals,  dazzling  her  eyes  with  the 
glow  in  them.  Her  first  feeling  was  alarm  and  a  kind 
of  horror.  It  was  all  she  could  do  to  restrain  the  out- 
cry that  rose  to  her  lips.  She  started  so  that  she 
spilled  her  tea,  which  was  hot,  so  that  she  started  still 
more;  but  upon  this  little  accident  she  put  the  best 
face  possible. 

"It  is  nothing,  my  love,  nothing,"  she  said,  when 
Lucy  hastened  to  her  rescue;  "only  a  little  awkward- 
ness on  my  part,  and  my  old  black  silk  won't  hurt." 
She  looked  up  with  a  smile  in  Lucy's  face,  when  lo! 
the  appearance  sailed  into  the  air  over  Lucy's  head, 
and  hung  there  magically,  almost  touching  the  girl's 
fair  hair.  "How  awkward  I  am,"  Mrs.  Stone  cried, 
looking  quite  pale  and  spilling  more  tea.  She  thought 
it  was  something  diabolical,  a  piece  of  witchcraft;  but 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  it  was  an  easy  matter  to 
drive  it  out  of  her  thoughts.     She  scarcely  knew  what 
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happened  afterwards,  till  she  had  bidden  the  Trevors 
good  night  and  found  herself  in  the  muddy  bit  of 
road  which  led  to  the  White  House,  and  got  rid,  in 
the  darkness,  of  that  startling  legend.  Was  it  diabolical, 
or  was  it  a  suggestion  from  heaven?  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  more  near  the  mark  if  she  had  remembered 
that  it  was  a  suggestion  from  Miss  Southwood,  which 
she  had  crushed  with  infinite  scorn  when  it  was  made; 
but  Mrs.  Stone  did  not,  or  would  not,  remember  this. 
The  night  was  damp  and  foggy,  and  the  lights  of  her 
own  house  appeared  to  her  all  blurred  and  hazy,  with 
prismatic  haloes  round  them,  like  so  many  sickly  moons, 
and  the  intermediate  bit  of  road  was  fitfully  lighted 
by  the  lantern  carried  by  her  maid,  which  shone  in 
the  dark  puddles  and  glistening  wet  herbage.  But 
Mrs.  Stone  was  scarcely  conscious  where  she  was,  as 
she  picked  her  way  lightly  from  one  bit  of  solid  path 
to  another;  her  mind  was  so  full  that  she  might  have 
been  in  Regent  Street,  or  on  a  Swiss  mountain.  Frankl 
was  it  a.  diabolical  suggestion,  or  a  revelation  from 
heaven? 

All  was  quiet  in  the  White  House  when  its  mis- 
tress got  in.  It  was  ten  o'clock,  and  the  doves  were 
in  their  nesta,  which,  to  be  sure,  is  but  an  ornamental 
way  of  saying  that  all  the  girls  had  gone  to  bed.  The 
light  burned  low  in  the  hall,  as  it  burned  all  night,  for 
Miss  Southwood  thought  light  was  "a  protection"  lo  a 
lonely  house;  and  the  open  door  of  the  drawing-room, 
in  which  it  was  the  custom  of  the  ladies  to  sit  with 
their  pupils  after  tea,  showing  something  of  the  dis- 
orderly look  of  a  room  deserted  for  the  night,  notwith- 
standing the  tidiness  with  which  all  the  little  work- 
baskets  were  put  out  of  the  way.    Beside  that  open 
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door,  however,  was  another  still  shining  with  firelight 
and  lamplight,  where  a  little  supper-tray  had  just  been 
placed  on  the  table,  and  a  pretty  silver  cover  and 
oystal  decanter,  not  to  speak  of  a  delicate  fragrance 
of  cooking,  showed  that  the  mistress  of  the  house  was 
pleasantly  provided  for.  No  mystery  was  made  of  this 
little  supper,  which  everybody  knew  was  Mrs.  Stone's 
favourite  meal;  but  all  the  girls  had  a  curiosity  about 
it,  and  the  gcTv^emesses  felt  themselves  injured  that  they 
were  not  privileged  to  share  its  delights.  Mrs.  Stone, 
however,  stoutly  defended  her  privacy  at  this  hour  of 
repose.  She  sat  down  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  opposite 
to  her  sister,  who  presided  at  the  little  white-covered 
table. 

"You  are  tired,"  said  Miss  Southwood,  sympa- 
thetically, "and  that  girl  has  forgotten  as  usual  to  put 
the  claret  to  the  fire.  But  this  bird  is  very  well 
cooked,  and  the  bread-crumbs  are  brown  and  crisp, 
just  as  you  like  them.  Why  was  it  he  sent  for  you? 
something  quite  trifling,  I  suppose.  I  wonder  how 
parents  can  reconcile  themselves  to  the  trouble  they 
give." 

"It  was  not  a  trifle,  it  was  about  Lucy's  mar- 
riage," said  the  other,  "or  rather  about  preventing 
"Lucy's  marriage,  I  think.  I  am  to  have  a  finger  in 
the  pie." 

"Fbuf  Old  Mr.  Trevor  is  very  queer,  I  know;  is 
he  going  to  take  up  that  odious  French  system,  and 
arrange  it  without  any  reference  to  the  girl?  But 
surely,  Maria,  you  would  never  countenance  an  iniquity 
like  that?" 

"Iniquity!  are  you  sure  it  is  an  iniquity?  In  some 
points  of  view  I  approve  of  it  greatly.     Do  you  think  I 
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could  rot  choose  better  husbands  for  the  girls  thair 
they  will  ever  choose  for  themselves?  How  is  a  girl 
to  exercise  any  judgment  in  the  matter?  She  takes 
the  first  man  that  comes,  perhaps,  or  the  first  fool 
she  thinks  nice-looking,  and  what  is  there  sacred  in 
tliat?" 

"I  thought  you  were  always  the  one  to  stand  up 
for  love,"  said  Miss  Southwood.  "I  never  pretend  to 
know  anything  about  it  myself." 

"Oh,  when  there  is  Ime"  said  Mrs.  Stone,  "that 
is  another  thing.  But  what  do  they  know  about  love? 
It  is  fancy,  it  is  not  love;  how  should  they  know?" 

"I  am  sure  /can't  tell,"  answered  the  unmarried 
sister,  very  demurely,  "don't  ask  me  to  give  any 
opinion;  you  are  the  one  that  ought  to  know;  and  I 
have  always  heard  you  say,  and  understood  you  to  up- 
hold  " 

"Yes,  yes,  yes!"  cried  the  other,  impatiently;  "when 
a  thing  has  been  said  once,  one  is  held  to  it  for  ever, 
in  this  unintelligent  way.  Vou  never  consider  how  im- 
like  one  case  is  to  another,  or  take  the  circumstances 
into  account.  Besides,  all  I  said  referred  to  a  senti- 
ment already  formed.  I  would  never  tear  two  young 
people  asunder  that  were  fond  of  each  other,  because 
one  was  rich  and  the  other  poor;  that  is  a  thing  I 
could  never  be  guilty  of.  But  this  is  a  very  different 
matter.  To  take  care  that  a  girl  like  Lucy  Trevor 
does  not  make  a  foolish  choice,  or  even,"  said  Mrs. 
Stone,  with  a  certain  solemnity  and  deliberateness  of 
utterance,  "to  direct  her  thoughts  to  some  one  eminently 
suitable — " 

Miss  Southwood  looked  at  her  with  eager  eyes. 
Ailer  the  manner  in  which  bei  suggestion  had  been 
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received  at  their  former  interview,  she  did  not  venture 
to  repeat  it;  but  she  knew  by  experience  that  a  sug- 
gestion is  sometimes  veiy  badly  received  to-day,  and 
accepted  as  a  matter  of  course,  or  even  energetically 
acted  upon,  to-morrow;  so  she  said  nothing,  but  with 
eager,  though  concealed,  scrutiny,  watched  her  sister's 
looks.  Finding,  however,  that  Mrs.  Stone  said  nothing 
more,  but  pensively  eat  her  chicken,  she  resumed  after 
a  while  her  inquiries. 

"I  suppose  Mr.  Trevor  has  been  consulting  you," 
she  said,  "and  I  am  sure  it  was  the  very  best  thing 
he  could  do.  But,  after  all,  Lucy  is  only  seventeen, 
poor  little  thing!  and  a  good  girl,  with  no  nonsense 
about  her.  Does  he  want  to  marry  her  oft*  so  young, 
the  poor  child?" 

"I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Stone,  reflectively,  turning  her 
chair  to  the  fire,  "he  does  not  want  her  to  many 
at  all." 

"Oh!"  cried  Miss  Southwood  in  dismay.  She  had 
not  married  herself:  she  professed  at  once,  when  the 
subject  was  mentioned,  her  entire  incompetence  to 
give  any.  opinion;  but  the  idea  that  a  girl's  friends 
should  wish  her  not  to  marry  filled  her  mind  with  an 
amazement  beyond  words.  The  ndiveti  of  her  con- 
viction on  this  point  betrayed  itself  in  her  unfeigned 
wonder.  She  could  not  believe  it.  "I  suppose,"  she 
said,  "that  he  wants  to  keep  the  money  in  the  family; 
and  that  means  that  he  will  marry  her  to  her  cousin, 
that  young  man,  that  Mr.  Rainy." 

"Her  cousin!  you  mean  the  certificated  school- 
master, the  Dissenter." 

**Oh,  he  is  not  a  Dissenter;  we  met  him  at  the 
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Rectoiy;  he  is  a  very  rising  young  man,  and  clever, 
and—" 

"You  may  save  yourself  Ihe  trouble  of  enumerating 
his  good  qualities,  I  can't  tell  how  you  know  them; 
but  Lucy  shall  never  many  the  schoolmaster,  I  will 
refuse  my  consent." 

"You  will  refuse  your  consent?  and  what  will  that 
matter?"  Miss  Southwood  said. 

Mrs.  Stone  made  no  particular  answer.  She  put 
her  feet  upon  the  comfortable  velvet  cushion  before 
the  fire,  and  smiled.  She  did  not  care  to  enter  upon 
explanations,  but  she  had  made  up  her  mind.  The 
fire  was  bright,  the  bird  had  been  good,  and  her 
modest  glass  of  claret  was  excellent.  She  was  alto- 
gether in  a  balmy  humour,  willing  to  enjoy  the  many 
comforts  of  her  life,  and  to  feel  benevolently  towards 
her  neighbour. 

"I  think  you  are  right,"  she  said,  "and  perhaps  I 
am  prejudiced.  He  is  a  rising  young  man.  We  have 
met  him  two  or  tliree  times  at  the  Rectory,  so  he 
cannot  be  a  Dissenter;  but  he  is  not  a  gentleman 
either.  How  should  he  be,  being  one  of  those  Rainys? 
I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  was  to  keep  him  out." 

"If  what  was  to  keep  him  out?" 

"By  the  way,"  said  Mrs,  Slone,  "I  have  a  letter  to 
write.  Don't  let  me  keep  you  out  of  bed,  Ellen.  I 
am  very  much  behind  in  family  correspondence.  Have 
any  of  the  St.  Clairs  ever  been  at  the  \Vhite  House 
since  we  came  here?     I  can't  recollect." 

"Not  one,"  said  Miss  Southwood,  with  a  beating 
heart.  "Not  one!  and  I  have  often  thought,  Maria, 
consideriug  all  things,  and  that  they  have  no  father. 
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poor  things,  and  are  not  very  well  off — and  so  nice, 
both  sisters  and  brothers " 

"One  does  not  want  so  many  arguments.  Frank 
may  come  and  pay  us  a  visit  if  he  likes,"  said  Mrs. 
Stone  with  much  amiability.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
morning,  when  she  came  down  first,  as  she  always  did, 
and  put  the  letter,  which  had  been  left  on  Mrs.  Stone's 
private  writing-table,  ready  for  the  early  post,  in  the 
letter-bag,  that  Miss  Southwood  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  favourite  nephew, 
whose  name  she  had  not  ventured  to  pronounce  for  a 
second  time.  Mrs.  Stone  had  not  been  inattentive  to 
the  vision,  the  intimation,  whether  from  heaven  or  the 
other  place.  He  was  to  come  and  try  his  fortune  in 
those  lists. 

Miss  Southwood  went  about  her  occupations  all 
day  as  if  she  trod  on  air;  but  she  kept  her  lips  tightly 
shut,  and  never  asked  a  question.  She  was  discretion 
itself.  As  for  Mrs.  Stone,  after  she  had  done  it,  many 
doubts  suggested  themselves.  It  was  not  for  nothing, 
not  by  mere  vice  of  temperament  that  she  obeyed  her 
own  impulses  so  readily.  Like  all  impulsive  people, 
she  was  subject  to  cold  fits  as  well  as  hot;  but  like 
many  other  impulsive  people,  she  had  learned  that  it 
was  her  best  policy  to  obey  the  first  imperious  move- 
ment of  nature.  The  thing  was  done,  at  all  events, 
before  the  struggle  of  judgment  began.  And  the 
answer  she  made  to  her  own  objections  was  a  mysteri- 
ous one.  "Why  not  I,  as  well  as  Lady  Randolph," 
was  what  she  said  to  herself. 
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"Do  yoii  know,"  said  Katie  Russell,  "there  is  a 
genlleman  in  tlie  lioiise?  None  of  us  have  seen  him; 
but  he  came  yesterday.  He  is  youug,  and  tall,  and 
nice-looking.  He  is  their  nephew.  Mademoiselle  says 
it  is  quite  improper.  Of  course,  she  oughtn't  to  say 
so;  and  the  girls  don't  know  what  to  think:  for  you 
know  it  is  queer." 

"Why  is  it  queer?"  said  Lucy.  "If  he  is  their 
nephew,  he  may  surely  come  to  see  them.  If  they  had 
a  son,  he  would  live  here." 

"I  don't  think  so,"  said  Katie  promptly.  "Oh  no! 
if  they  had  a  dozen  sons,  not  while  the  girls  are  here. 
It  would  never  do.  I  have  been  at  other  schools,  and 
1  know.  I  have  spent  my  life  at  schools,  I  think,"  the 
girl  said  with  an  impatient  shrug  of  her  shoulders, 
"and  I  know  Mademoiselle  is  quite  right,  though  she 
oughtn't  to  say  so.  I  wonder,  Lucy,  if  I  will  be  as 
govemessy  when  I  am  oid?    They  aimost  always  are." 

Lucy  could  not  follow  this  quick  digression.  She 
gazed  at  her  friend  with  wondering  eyes.  "You  always 
jump  so,"  she  said.  "Which  am  I  to  answer — about 
the  gentleman,  or  about — " 

"Oh!  never  mind  the  gentleman.  I  only  told  you 
— it  can't  matter  very  much  to  me,"  said  Katie.  "It 
is  for  Maud  and  Lily,  and  girls  of  that  set  that  it  is 
not  right,  or  you — Is  it  true  that  you  are  to  have  a 
great  fortune,  Lucy?  I  always  wanted  to  ask 
but  I  did  not  like — " 
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"Yes,  I  believe  so,"-  said  Lucy  quietly,  "why 
shouldn't  you  like?  Papa  takes  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
about  it;  but  it  does  not  matter  so  much  to  me.  One 
is  just  the  same  one's  self,  whether  one  is  rich  or 
poor;  it  will  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  So  I  don't 
care  for  it  for  my  part." 

"Oh!  I  should  care  for  it,"  cried  Katie.  "I  should 
not  mind  the  trouble.  How  delightful  it  must  be  to 
be  really,  really  rich !  I  should  give — I  should  do — oh 
I  don't  know  what  I  shouldn't  do!  The  use  of  being 
rich,"  Katie  added  sententiously,  "is  that  you  can  do 
as  you  please — go  where  you  please,  be  as  kind  to 
everybody  as  you  please;  help  people,  enjoy  yourself, 
buy  everything  you  like,  and  yet  always  have  some- 
thing. Oh!"  she  said,  clasping  her  hands,  "to  have  to 
think  and  think  whether  you  can  buy  yourself  a  pair 
of  gloves — not  to  be  able  to  get  a  cab  when  your 
mother  is  tired;  and  to  grow  old,  and  to  grow  gover- 
nessy  like  Mademoiselle — " 

"Mademoiselle  is  very  nice,  Katie.  Don't  say  any- 
thing against  her." 

"/  say  anything  against  her!  I  adore  her!  but  she 
is  govemessy,  how  can  she  help  it,  poor  old  darling? 
Her  mind  is  full  of  the  girls'  little  ways,  and  what 
they  mean  by  this  and  by  that,  Lucy,"  said  the  girl 
stopping  short  to  give  greater  emphasis  to  her  words. 
"If  we  ever  see  each  other  when  I  am  an  old  gover- 
ness like  Mademoiselle — ^be  sure  you  remember  to  tell 
me  when  you  see  me  worrying,  that  the  girls  mean 
nothing  by  it — nothing!  This  is  the  21st  of  February. 
It  is  my  birthday — I  am  nineteen.  Tell  me  to  re- 
collect that  I  said  they  meant  nothing — and  that 
it's  true." 
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"Are  you  really  niaeteen  lo-day?"  said  Lucy. 
"Older  than  I—" 

"More  than  a  year  older.  I  wonder,"  said  Katie 
with  that  patronage  and  superiority  which  the  poor 
often  show  to  the  rich,  "whether,  when  you  are  fifty, 
you  will  know  as  much  of  the  world  as  I  do  now?" 

Lucy's  companion  Was  the  governess-pupil,  the  one 
among  the  hand  of  girls  whose  society  her  father  had 
counselled  her  not  to  seek.  Perhaps  there  was  some- 
thing of  the  perversity  of  youth  in  the  preference 
which,  notwithstanding  this  advice,  Lucy  felt  for  the 
girl  whose  friendship  old  Mr.  Trevor  had  decided 
could  be  of  no  use  whatever  to  her.  Lucy  was  not 
nearly  so  clever  as  Katie  Russell,  who  was  already  a 
great  help  in  the  school,  and  earning  the  lessons  which 
she  shared  with  the  more  advanced  pupils.  But  Lucy 
was  by  no  means  so  sure  of  her  inferiority  in  point  of 
experience  as  her  companion  was.  She  knew,  if  not 
the  expedients  of  poverty,  yet  of  economy  through 
Mrs.  Ford's  example,  and  she  knew  many  details  of  a 
lower  level  of  existence,  lower  than  anything  Katie  was 
acquainted  with;  and  even  the  shadow  of  her  own 
future  power  which  had  lain  upon  her  from  her  child- 
hood had  stood  in  the  stead  of  knowledge  to  Lucy, 
teaching  her  many  things;  but  she  was  a  quiet  person, 
thinking  much  more  than  she  spoke;  and  she  made 
no  reply  to  this  imputation  of  ignorance,  though  she 
thought  it  a  mistake.  She  replied  with  a  little  closer 
pressure  of  her  friend's  arm.  "Why  are  you  so  sure 
of  being  an  old  governess?  You  will  many — most 
likely  the  first  of  all  of  us," 

"Oh!  no,  no,  don't  you  know  there  are  a  milHoo 
more  women  in  England  than  men?    It  is  in  all  the 
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papers.  Some  of  us  will  marry,  you,  for  instance;  but 
there  must  be  a  proportion — say  five  out  of  twenty, 
that's  not  much,"  said  Katie,  knitting  her  soft  brows, 
"who  never  will;  and  I  shall  be  one  of  them.  For 
fun,"  she  said,  throwing  gravity  to  the  winds,  "let  us 
guess  who  the  other  four  will  be." 

"Me,"  said  Lucy  with  a  gentle  composure  and 
indifference  alike  to  matrimony  and  to  grammar. 
"I  think  that  is  what  papa  would  like  best — " 

"That  is  absurd,"  said  Katie,  "you!  you  will  have 
a  himdred  proposals  before  you  are  out  a  year.  You 
will  be  the  very  first." 

"Put  me  down,  however,"  Lucy  repeated.  "It  will 
be  rather  a  good  thing  to  be  kept  from  getting  mar- 
ried, if  it  is  as  you  say.  It  will  help  to  set  the 
balance  straight.  There  will  be  my  gentleman  for 
one  of  you." 

"You  do  not  mean  that  ybu  are  to  be  kept  from 
marrying,"  Katie  cried  aghast.  This  made  a  still 
greater  impression  on  her  mind  than  it  had  done  on 
Miss  Southwood's,  and  it  suggested  to  her  a  sudden 
chivalrous  idea  of  rescue.  Katie  too  had  a  Frank,  a 
cousin,  between  whom  and  herself  there  had  existed 
from  the  earliest  times  a  baby  tenderness.  If  ever 
she  was  married,  Katie  had  tacitly  concluded  that  he 
would  be  "the  gentleman."  They  might  set  up  a 
school  together;  they  might  work  together  in  various 
ways.  It  was  a  vague  probability,  yet  one  in  which 
most  of  the  light  of  Katie's  future  lay.  But  suddenly 
it  flashed  upon  her,  all  in  a  moment,  what  a  chance, 
what  an  opening  was  this  for  any  man.  Frank  was 
poor;  they  were  all  poor;  but  if  he  could  be  persuaded 
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to  Step  in  and  save  Lucy  from  the  celibacy  to  which 
she  seemed  to  think  hereelf  condemned,  Frank's  for- 
tune would  be  made.  It  was  the  basest  calculation 
in  the  world;  and  yet  nothing  could  have  been  more 
innocent — nay  generous.  It  blanched  Katie's  cheeks 
for  the  moment;  but  filled  her  mind  with  a  whirl  of 
thoughts.  What  a  thing  it  would  be  for  him  and  all 
the  family!  If  the  dream  should  come  to  pass,  Kalie 
fult  that  she  herself  might  give  in  at  once,  and  make 
up  her  mind  to  grow  old  and  goveraessy  like  Made- 
moiselle; but  what  did  that  matter,  she  asked  herself 
heroically.  For  a  second,  indeed,  she  paused  to  think 
whether  her  brother,  Bertie,  might  not  answer  the 
purpose  without  costing  herself  so  much;  but  anti- 
cipated sacrifice  is  the  ])urest  delight  of  misery  at 
nineteen,  and  she  rather  preferred  to  think  that  this 
great  advantage  to  her  cousin  and  her  friend  would  be 
purchased  at  the  coat  of  her  happiness.  And  Frank 
himself  might  not  like  the  idea  at  first;  her  great  con- 
solation was  that  it  was  almost  certain  Frank  would 
not  like  it.  But  he  must  learn  to  subdue  his  in- 
clinations, she  thought  proudly — would  not  she  do  so 
for  his  sake?  If  other  people  were  content  to  make 
that  sacrifice,  why  should  not  he?  And  what  a 
difference  it  would  make,  if  a  stream  of  comfort — of 
money  and  aU  that  money  can  buy,  ease  of  mind 
and  freedom  from  debt,  and  power  to  do  what  one 
would — came  suddenly  pouring  in  to  the  family,  set- 
ting everything  right  tliat  was  wrong,  and  smoothing 
away  all  difficulties!  To  despise  money  is  a  fine 
thing;  but  how  few  can  do  iti  Katie  did  not  despise  it 
alL  She  forgot  her  companion  while  she  walked  on 
dreamily  by  her  side,  thinking  of  her  fortune.    Mer- 
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cenary  little  wretch  the  moralist  would  say;   and  yet 
she  was  not  mercenary  at  all. 

The  girls  were  walking  across  the  Common  by 
themselves.  It  was  part  of  Mrs.  Stone's  enlightened 
system  that  she  allowed  them  to  do  so,  in  cases 
where  the  parents  did  not  interfere.  And  so  far  as 
these  two  were  concerned,  even  the  consent  of  the 
parents  was  unnecessaiy;  for  was  not  Katie  Russell, 
though  only  eighteen,  a  goveniess  in  the  bud?  and, 
accordingly,  quite  capable  of  acting  as  chaperon  when 
necessary.  Poor  little  Katie!  this  was  one  of  the  mild 
indignities  of  her  lot  that  she  felt  most.  Her  lot  was 
not  at  all  a  bad  one  at  Mrs.  Stone's,  where  the  head 
of  the  estabhshment  backed  her  up  (juietly  as  indeed 
the  one  of  her  inmates  with  whom  she  was  most  in 
sympathy — and  when  the  girls  were  "nice."  Girls  are 
not  all  "nice,"  any  more  than  are  any  other  class  of 
the  community,  and  Katie  had  known  what  it  was  to 
be  snubbed  and  scorned,  and  even  insulted.  But 
happily  this  was  not  the  fashion  at  the  White  House. 
SliU  one  mark  of  her  inferior  position  remained  in  the 
fact  that  Katie,  though  so  young,  and  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  the  band,  was,  being  half  a  governess, 
qualified  to  accompany  her  peers  in  the  character  of 
chaperon.  It  was  not  quite  clear  that  she  might  not 
be  at  that  moment  taking  care  of  Lucy,  who  was  less 
than  a  year  her  junior;  but  happily  this  idea  had  not 
crossed  her  mind.  It  was  Sunday,  which  was  a  day 
of  great  freedom  at  the  White  House — a  day  given 
over  (after  due  attention  to  all  religious  duties,  need 
it  be  said?  for  Mrs.  Stone  knew  what  was  expected  of 
her,  and  you  may  be  sure  took  all  her  doves  to  church 
with   the  most  undeviating  regularity)  to  confidences, 
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to  talks,  to  letter- writings.  Some  of  the  girls  were 
covering  sheets  of  note-paper  with  the  most  intimate 
revelations,  some  were  chattering  in  corners,  some 
reading  story-books,  Stoiy-books  are  not  necessarily 
novels — Mrs.  Stone  made  a  clever  distinction.  There 
was  nothing  in  three  volumes  upon  her  purified  and 
dignified  shelves;  but  a  book  in  one  volume  had  a 
very  good  chance  of  coming  within  her  tolerant  read- 
ing of  the  word  Story.  And  some  were  out,  peram- 
bulating about  the  garden,  where  the  first  crocuses 
were  beginning  to  bloom,  or  crossing  the  Common  by 
those  devious  little  paths  half  hidden  in  heather  and 
all  kinds  of  wild  plants  which  were  bad  for  boots  and 
dresses — but  very  pleasant  otherwise.  It  was  along 
one  of  these  that  Lucy  Trevor  and  her  companion 
were  wandering.  The  mossy  turf  was  very  green, 
betraying  the  moisture  beneath;  and  the  great  bushes 
of  heather,  with  all  the  withered  bloom  stiffened  upon 
them,  stood  up  like  mimic  forests  from  the  treacherous 
grass.  Wild  bushes  of  gorse,  with  here  and  there  a 
solitary  speck  of  yellow,  a  premature  bud  upon  them 
interspersed  their  larger  growth  here  and  there.  The 
frost  had  all  melted  away.  In  the  little  marshy  pools, 
the  water  was  clear  and  caught  ghmpses  of  a  sky 
faintly  blue.  One  willow  on  the  veiy  verge  of  the 
Common  had  hung  out  its  tassels,  those  prophecies  of 
coming  life. 

There  was  a  scent  of  Spring  in  the  air.  "In  the 
Spring  a  young  man's  fancy  lightly  turns  to — "  love, 
the  poet  says;  and  so,  perhaps,  does  a  girl's.  But  be- 
fore either  are  warmly  awakened  to  that  interest. 
Spring  touches  them  thrilling  with  a  profusion  of 
thought  and  planning  and  anticipation,  not  so  distinct 
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as  love.  The  young  creatures  feel  the  sap  of  life 
mounting  within  them.  Oft-times  they  know  nothing 
more,  and  have  formed  no  definite  idea  either  of  what 
they  want,  or  why;  but  their  minds  are  running  over 
with  a  flood  of  living.  Their  plans  go  lightly  skim- 
ming through  the  air,  now  poising  a  moment  on  a 
branch,  and  again  flashing  widely  on  devious  wing  to 
all  the  points  of  the  compass  like  so  many  birds. 
There  was  no  immediate  change  necessary  in  the 
placid  course  of  their  school-girl  existence;  but  they 
leapt  forward  to  meet  the  future  with  all  the  force  of 
their  energies.  Yet,  perhaps,  it  was  only  one  of  them 
who  did  this.  Lucy  was  too  calm  in  the  certainty  of 
the  changes  that  sooner  or  later  would  happen  to  her 
— changes  already  mapped  out  and  arranged  for  her, 
as  she  was  well  aware — to  be  able  to  give  herself 
up  to  these  indefinite  pleasures  of  imagination.  But 
Katie  leaped  at  her  future  with  the  fervour  of  a  fresh 
imagination.  She  made  up  her  mind  to  sacrifice  her- 
self, and  give  Lucy  her  cousin  in  less  time  than  many 
would  take  to  decide  whether  they  should  give  up  a 
ribbon.  She  sank  into  silence  for  a  little  time  while 
she  was  pondering  it,  but  never  from  any  indecision; 
only  because  in  her  rapid  foresight  of  all  that  was 
necessary,  she  did  not  quite  see  how  the  first  step — 
the  introduction  of  these  two  to  each  other  was  to  be 
brought  about. 

Just  then  the  girls  became  aware  of  two  other 
figures,  bearing  down  upon  them  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Common — two  larger  personages  making  their 
sHght  youth  look  what  it  was,  something  not  much 
more  tiian  childish.  There  was  Mrs.  Stone  and  the 
imknown   gentleman  who   had  arrived  at  the  White 
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House,  to  the  scandal  of  the  old  governess,  last  night. 
When  the  girls  perceived  this,  they  mutually  gave  each 
other's  arms  a  warning  pressure.  "Oh,  look,  here  he 
is!"  said  Katie,  and,  "Is  that  the  gentleman?"  Lucy 
said.  The  encounter  brought  to  the  former  a  quick 
flush  of  excitement.  She  wondered  a  little,  on  her 
own  account,  who  the  gentleman  was;  for  an  appari- 
tion of  such  an  unusual  description  in  a  girl's  school 
had  naturally  excited  all  the  inmates.  A  man  under 
Mrs.  Stone's  roof!  Men  were  common  enough  things 
at  home,  and  aroused  no  feelings  of  curiosity  or  alarm. 
But  here  it  was  quite  different.  Whence  came  he,  and 
what  had  he  come  for?  But  besides  this,  there  was 
another  source  of  interest  in  Katie's  thoughts.  As  she 
conceived  her  own  plot,  a  glimmering  sense  of  the 
other  came  upon  her  by  instinct.  Why  had  this  won- 
derful occurrence,  this  arrival  of  a  gentleman,  hap- 
pened at  Mrs.  Stone's?  Mrs.  Stone  knew  all  about 
Lucy's  fortune,  and  the  wicked  scheme  invented  by 
het  father  (of  which  Katie  knew  nothing  except  by 
lively  guesses)  to  keep  her  unmarried.  And  straight- 
way the  gentleman  had  cornel  She  watched  him 
anxiously  as  he  approached.  He  was  like  Mrs.  Stone, 
and  he  was  not  unlike  the  smiling  and  gracious  face 
in  a  hairdresser's  window,  complacent  in  waxwork 
satisfaction.  He  was  large,  tali,  with  fine  black  hair, 
whiskers  and  moustache,  and  a  good  complexion.  He 
had  something  of  that  air  of  self-display — not  vanity 
or  conceit,  hut  simply  expansion  and  spreading  out 
of  himself  which  is  characteristic  of  large  men  used 
to  the  company  of  many  women.  Katie  pressed  her 
friend's  arm  more  and  more  closely  as  they  ap- 
proached. 
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"What  do  you  think  of  him?"  she  said.  "I  wonder 
I  they  will  speak  to  us.  Will  Mrs.  Sione  introduce 
If  she  does,  I  know  what  I  shall  think." 

"What  shall  you  think?"  said  Lucy,  across  whose 
mind  no  glimmering  of  the  cause  of  this  unusual  visit 
had  flown.  She  watched  him  coming  very  placidly. 
"Mrs.  Stone  will  not  stop.  She  never  does  when  she 
has  any  stranger  with  her.  Who  is  it,  Katie?  I  never 
heard  that  they  had  any  brother." 

"It  is  their  nephew,"  Katie  said,  with  something  of 
that  knowledge  which  is  what  she  herself  called 
govemessy,  that  minute  acquaintance  with  all  details 
of  a  family  which  people  in  any  kind  of  dependence 
are  so  apt  to  attain.  Mademoiselle  was  her  authority, 
Mademoiselle,  who,  though  she  was  "nice,"  had  yet  the 
foibles  of  her  position,  and  a  certain  jealous  interest, 
not  altogether  unkind,  yet  too  curious  to  be  entirely 
bunivolent,  about  all  her  employer's  works  and  ways. 
"He  was  brought  up  for  the  Church,  but  he  has  not 
gone  into  the  Church.  Doesn't  he  look  like  a  parson? 
When  a  man  has  been  brought  up  in  that  way,  he 
never  gets  the  better  of  it,  He  always  looks  like  a 
spoilt  clergyman." 

"I  don't  think  he  looks  like  a  clergyman  at  all," 
said  Lucy,  "nor  spoilt  either." 

"Oh,  you  admire  himl  I  ought  to  have  known  you 
are  just  the  kind  of  girl  to  like  a  barber's  block  man. 
Our  Frank,"  said  Katie,  with  some  vehemence,  "is  not 
so  big — he  has  not  half  such  a  shirt-front;  but  I  am 
sure  he  has  more  strength.  You  should  see  him  throw- 
ing things.  He  won  two  cups  for  that^and  one  for 
ranning,"  she  added  with  a  sigh.  She  already  felt 
tomething  of  the  pang  with  which  these  cherished  cups 
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would  be  put,  with  their  owner,  into  another's  posses- 
sion. In  imagination,  she  had  sometimes  seen  them 
arranged  on  a  humble  side-board  in  a  little  house, 
with  which  she  herself,  Katie,  had  the  closest  connec- 
tion. But  that  was  the  merest  dream,  and  not  to  be 
considered  for  a  moment  when  the  interest  of  the  one 
and  the  happiness  of  the  other  were  concerned. 

"Frankl  who  is  Frank?"  said  Lucy,  "you  never  told 
me  of  him  before." 

"Oh!  Frank  is  my  cousin.  There  never  was  any 
occasion,"  said  Katie,  with  a  slightly  querulous  tone, 
which  Lucy  did  not  understand.  She  looked  with  a 
little  wonder  at  her  friend,  then  set  down  her  perturba- 
tion to  the  score  of  Mrs.  Stone,  who  was  now  very  near. 
The  girls  withdrew  from  each  other  to  make  room, 
leaving  the  narrow  path  dear  between.  Mrs.  Stone 
answered  this  courtesy  by  stepping  forward  in  front 
of  the  gentleman  with  a  gracious  smile  upon  her  face. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  she  said.  "I  think,  tny 
dear  children,  it  is  going  to  rain.  You  must  soon  turn 
back;  and  the  Common  is  very  wet.  After  you  have 
got  back  and  changed  your  boots  come  to  my  room  to 
tea."  And  then  she  passed  on  with  little  amical  nods 
and  smiles.  The  gentleman  was  not  introduced  to 
them,  but  he  took  off  his  hat  as  he  followed  behind 
Mrs.  Stone,  a  courtesy  which  is  always  agreeable  to 
girls  who  have  only  lately  ceased  to  be  little  girls,  and 
come  within  the  range  of  dignified  salutations.  Even 
Lucy's  tranquil  soul  owned  a  faint  flutter  of  pleasure. 
It  was  a  distinct  honour  too  to  be  asked  to  Mrs.  Stone's 
room  to  tea,  and  to  know  that  they  were  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  society  of  the  "gentleman"  added  a 
little  additional  excitement.    They  walked  only  a  very 
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little  way  further,  mindful  at  once  of  the  advice  and 
the  invitation. 

"I  wonder  if  any  of  the  others  will  be  there,"  said 
Katie.  She  was  somewhat  elated  although  she  was 
suspicious,  and  in  a  state  of  half  resistance  to  Mrs. 
Stone  and  the  rival  Frank,  whose  rivalry  the  little 
schemer  felt  by  instinct  As  for  Lucy,  the  object  of 
all  this  plotting,  she  suspected  nothing.  She  even  felt 
a  little  guilty  in  the  pleasure  to  which  she  looked  for- 
ward. To  be  asked  to  Mrs.  Stone's  room  to  tea  on 
Sunday  evening  was  a  distinction  of  which  all  the  girls 
were  proud.  It  was  like  an  invitation  from  the  Queen, 
a  command  which  was  not  to  be  disregarded;  but  yet 
she  had  a  little  uneasiness  in  her  mind,  thinking  of  her 
little  brother,  who  would  be  disappointed.  Even  for 
Mrs.  Stone,  the  sovereign  of  this  small  world,  she  did 
not  like  to  break  faith  with  little  Jock. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

AN  AFTERNOON  TEA. 

Mrs.  Stone's  room  was  fitted  up  in  the  latest, 
which  I  need  not  say  is  far  from  being  the  newest 
fashion.  It  would  indeed  have  been  an  insult  to  her 
to  say  that  anything  in  it  was  new.  Mr.  Morris  had 
only  just  begun  to  reign  over  the  homes  of  the  aesthetic 
classes;  but  Mrs.  Stone  was  well  in  advance  of  her 
age,  and  her  walls  were  covered  with  a  very  large 
pattern  of  acanthus  leaves  in  several  shades  of  green, 
with  curtains  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  in  design 
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and  colour.  She  had  a  number  of  plates  hung  about 
the  walls  instead  of  pictures,  and  here  and  there  gleam- 
ing shelves  and  little  cabinets  full  of  china,  which  were 
a  great  relief  and  comfort  to  the  eye.  Her  chairs  were 
Chippendale,  need  it  be  said?  and  held  her  visitors 
upright  in  a  dignified  height  and  security.  The  room 
had  but  one  window,  which  was  large,  but  half  filled 
with  designs  in  glass,  and  half  overshadowed  by  a. 
great  lime-tree,  wliich  was  delightful  in  summer,  but  In 
February  not  so  delightful.  The  fire  was  at  tbe  end 
of  the  room,  and  the  room  was  somewhat  dark, 
especially  in  the  afternoon.  When  the  two  girls  went 
in,  several  persona  were  dimly  visible  seated  in  those 
large  and  solemn  Chippendalian  chairs,  with  hands 
reposing  upon  the  arms  of  them,  ranged  against  the 
walls  like  Egyptian  gods.  The  colour  of  one  of  these 
figures,  thougb  faint  in  the  gloom,  was  that  of  Miss 
Southwood's  grey  velveteen,  her  ordinary  afternoon 
dress,  and  therefore  recognisable;  but  the  others  in 
masculine  black  clothes,  with  only  a  vague  whiteness 
for  their  faces,  were  mysterious  as  Isis  and  Osiris;  and 
so  was  a  lady  with  her  veil  over  her  face,  who  sat  at 
the  other  side  of  the  fire-place,  with  the  air  of  a  chair- 
wonaan  at  a  meeting,  high  and  stately^though  she 
caught  a  little  of  the  pale  afternoon  daylight  upon  her, 
yet  her  dark  dress  and  sealskin  coat  and  veil  pre- 
vented any  distinctness  of  revelation.  In  this  correct 
and  carefully  arranged  parlour  there  was  one  weak 
point,  A  woman  who  is  without  caprice  is  unworthy 
of  being  called  a  woman.  Instead  of  herself  occupying 
a.  Chippendale  chair,  and  having  her  tea-tray  placed 
upon  the  tall,  slender-limbed  Queen  Anne  table,  which 
stood  in  readiness  against  the  wall,  Mrs.  Stone  chose 


to  make  herself  llie  one  anaclironism  in  the  place. 
Her  chair  was  a  low  one  in  front  of  the  fire;  her  tea- 
table  was  in  proportion— a  bit  of  debased  nineteenth 
century  comfort  in  the  midst  of  the  stately  grace  which 
she  professed  to  think  so  much  more  delightful.  Why 
was  this?  It  was  Mrs.  Stone's  pleasure,  and  there  was 
no  more  to  be  said.  She,  with  her  pretty  white  cap 
upon  her  handsome  head,  seated  at  the  feet  of  all  her 
silent  guests  in  their  high  chairs,  was  not  only  the 
central  light  in  the  picture,  but  a  kind  of  humorous 
commentary  upon  it;  but  whether  this  proceeded  from 
any  sense  of  the  joke  in  her,  or  was  merely  the  expres- 
sion of  her  own  determination  to  please  herself,  were  it 
even  in  flat  rebellion  to  her  own  code,  no  one  could 
tell. 

"You  are  just  in  time,"  she  said,  "I.ucy  and  Katie, 
to  give  our  friends  some  tea.  Don't  interfere,  Frank. 
1  like  girls  to  hand  tea.  It  comes  within  their  pro- 
vince; and  it  is  a  pretty  ofBce,  which  they  do  far  more 
prettily  than  you  can." 

"That  I  don't  dispute  for  a  moment,"  said  a  large 
round  manly  baritone,  enthroned  on  high  in  one  of  the 
Chippendale  chairs,  "and  I  don't  deny  that  1  like  to 
be  served  by  such  hands  when  it  is  permitted." 

"That  is  one  of  the  popular  fallacies  about  women," 
said  Mrs.  Stone,  "and  involves  the  whole  question. 
Our  weak  surrender  of  our  rights  for  the  pleasure  of 
being  waited  upon  in  public,  was  I  suppose  one  of  the 
consequences  of  chivalry.  According  to  my  theory,  it 
is  the  business  of  women  to  serve.  You  shoot  the 
birds  or  kill  the  deer,  Mr.  Rushton,  as  you  best  can, 
aud  we  cook  it  and  carve  it,  and  serve  it  up  to  you." 

"If  this  beatitude  depends  upon  my  ability  to  kill 
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the  deer  or  shoot  the  birds,  my  dear  lady!"  said 
another  good-natiircd  voice;  which  added  immediately, 
"Why,  this  is  Lucy  Trevorl  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you. 
My  dear,  this  is  Lucy  Trevor.  Since  she  has  been  at 
the  White  House  we  have  scarcely  seen  her.  You  girls 
are  made  too  happy  when  you  get  under  the  charge  of 
Mrs.  Stone." 

"Is  it  you,  Lucy?"  said  the  lady  with  the  veil; 
"come  and  speak  to  me,  dear.  I  think  it  is  a  year 
since  I  have  seen  you.  You  have  grown  up,  quite 
grown  up  in  the  time.  How  these  young  creatures 
change!  A  year  does  not  make  much  difference  in  us 
— but  this  child  has  shot  up!  And  Raymond — you 
remember  your  playfellow,  Lucy^why,  he  is  a  man,  as 
old  as  his  father,  giving  us  advice,  if  you  please!  It  is 
something  wonderful.  I  catch  myself  laughing  out 
when  I  hear  him  discoursing  about  law.  Raymond 
giving  his  opinion,  my  little  boy,  my  babyl  And  I 
daresay  little  Lucy  has  begun  to  give  her  opinion 
too." 

"Lucy  is  a  very  good  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Stone,  "she 
never  takes  anything  upon  her.  Katie  now  and  then 
favours  us  with  her  ideas  as  to  how  the  world  should 
be  governed." 

"That  is  right,"  said  Mr.  Rushton,  from  the  darker 
side.  "I  like  to  know  what  the  young  people  think. 
It  is  they  who  will  have  it  all  in  their  hands  one  day." 

"But  thank  heaven  they  will  have  changed  their 
minds  before  that  time." 

This  was  from  Miss  Southwood,  who  emphasised 
her  exclamation  by  getting  up  to  sweep  off  into  the 
fire-place  a  few  crumbs  from  her  grey  velveteen  gown. 

"Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  thing  they  should  have 
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changed  their  minds?  It  seems  to  me  rather  a  pity. 
That  is  why  we  never  have  anything  new.  We  all  fall 
into  the  same  jog-trot  about  the  same  age." 

"The  new  is  always  to  be  avoided.  Don't  tell  me 
about  jog-trot — ^I  wish  I  were  half  as  sensible  as  my 
mother." 

"And  so  do  I,  Ellen,"  said  Mrs.  Stone,  taking  up 
the  discussion  in  her  own  manner  with  that  soft  little 
half  blow  to  begin  with.  Nobody  could  tell  whether  it 
was  directed  at  her  sister,  or  was  an  echo  of  her  wish, 
not  even  Lucy,  who  knew  her  so  well,  and  who  stood 
between  her  and  Mrs.  Rushton  listening  to  their  talk, 
but  without  any  impulse  on  her  own  part  to  rush  into 
it  as  Katie  would  have  done.  Katie  in  the  meantime 
had  got  out  of  that  graver  circle.  She  had  given  the 
large  baritone  his  cup  of  tea,  and  now  was  holding  the 
cake-basket  while  he  selected  a  piece.  Katie  was  in 
the  light,  so  much  light  as  there  was.  She  was  a  fair- 
haired  girl,  with  just  the  touch  of  warmth  and  colour 
that  Lucy  wanted — a  little  gold  in  her  hair,  a  deeper 
blue  in  her  eyes,  a  tinge  of  rose  on  her  cheeks:  and 
she  had  a  far  warmer  sense  of  fun  than  Lucy,  who 
would  have  carried  the  cake-basket  quite  demurely 
without  any  smile. 

"I  hope  you  will  not  think  this  is  my  fault,"  Mrs. 
Stone's  nephew  said  in  a  low  tone.  "I  am  bound  to 
obey,  as  I  suppose  everyone  is  here;  otherwise  I  should 
not  sit  still  and  allow  myself  to  be  served;  it  is  not 
my  way,  I  assure  you.  And  I  keep  you  standing  so 
long.  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  which  piece  to 
take.  This  has  the  most  plums,  but  that  is  the  larger 
piece.     It  always  turns  out  so  in  this  life;  I  wonder  if 
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you  have  found  that  out  in  your  experience,  or  if 
things  are  better  managed  here." 

"We  are  not  supposed  to  have  any  experience  at 
school,"  said  Katie  demurely.  It  was  pretty  to  see 
her  holding  the  cake-basket.  And  the  rest  of  the 
company  was  occupied  with  their  own  conversation. 
Besides,  how  was  he  to  know  which  of  them  was  the 
heiress? 

"We  met  you  on  the  Common  just  now  with  your 
friend.  It  is  not  a  very  amusing  walk,  but  it  is  better 
than  going  out  in  procession,  I  suppose.  Does  my 
aunt  make  you  do  that?  is  it  part  of  a  young  lady's 
education,  as  cricket  is  of  a  man's?" 

"Yes,"  said  Katie.  "We  are  trained  to  put  up 
with  everything  that  is  disagreeable,  just  as  boys  are 
trained  to  everything  that  is  pleasant." 

"Do  you  think  cricket  then  so  pleasant?" 

"Not  to  me — but  I  suppose  it  is  to  boys;  and 
boating  and  everything  of  the  kind.  On  our  side  we 
are  taught  quite  differently,  If  there  is  anything  more 
tiresome  than  another,  more  tedious,  less  likely  to 
please  us,  that  is  what  we  are  made  to  do." 

"My  poor  aunt!  is  she  a  tyrant  then  with  her  pu- 
pils? She  is  not  a  tyrant  for  her  relations;  or  at  least 
a  very  charming,  delightful  tyrant." 

"I  did  not  mean  Mrs.  Stone;  she  is  very  kind — 
even  to  me;  but  I  have  been  at  other  schools,  I  sup- 
pose it  is  for  our  good,"  said  Katie  with  a  sigh, 
"everything  that  is  very  disagreeable  is  for  our  good; 
though  I  wonder  sometimes  why  the  boys  should  not 
have  a  little  trial  of  the  same — for  I  suppose  they  too 
have  got  to  put  up  with  things  that  are  disagreeable 
in  their  life." 
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"We  are  supposed,"  said  the  bariioue,  who  was 
becoming  quite  visible  to  her,  enthroned  in  his  Chip- 
pendale chair,  "to  have  roost  of  the  disagreeables  of 
life,     while    you    ladies     'who     dwell     at    home     at 

"Ah!"  cried  Katie,  setting  down  the  cake-basket,- 
"if  you  would  but  quote  correctly.  The  man  who 
wrote  the  song  knew  a  great  deal  better.  It  is  the 
gentlemen  who  live  at  home  at  ease.  'To  all  you 
ladies  now  on  land,'  is  what  he  says;  he  knew  better. 
We  don't  go  out  to  sea  like  him,  but  we  go  through 
just  as  much  on  land,  you  may  be  sure,"  cried  the 
girl,  with  a  sudden  Audi  coming  over  her  face;  "it 
was  not  to  us  he  said,  'How  httle  do  you  think  upon 
the  dangers  of  the  seas.'  I  have  got  a  little  brother  a 
sailor,"  she  added  half  under  her  breath. 

"I  have  evidently  chosen  my  illustration  badly," 
said  the  other  with  prompt  good-humour  and  a  sym- 
pathetic tone.  "If  you  have  a  little  brother,  I  have  a 
big  one  at  sea,  so  here  is  something  to  fraternize  upon. 
Mine  is  the  captain  of  a  big  merchantman,  an  old  salt, 
and  does  not  mind  the  dangers  of  the  sea." 

"Ah,  but  mine  is  a  little  middy,"  said  Katie,  with 
a  smile  in  her  eyes  and  a  tear  trembling  behind  it, 
"he  minds  a  great  deal.  He  does  not  like  it  at  all. 
And  mamma  and  I  feel  the  wind  go  through  and 
through  us  whenever  it  blows." 

"I  see,"  said  the  gentleman,  "these  are  the  dis- 
agreeables of  life  you  speak  of— imaginary.  Probably 
when  he  is  in  a  gale  you  know  nothing  about  it,  and 
tlie  winds  that  make  you  tremble  have  nothing  to  do 
with  him;  but  these  are  very  different,  you  must  ac- 
knowledge, from  real  troubles." 
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Katie  did  not  condescend  to  answer  this  speecli. 
She  gave  him  a  look  only,  but  that  spoke  volumes. 
The  superiority  of  experience  in  it  was  beyond  words. 
How  could  he  know,  a  man,  well  dressed,  and  well  off 
apparently,  with  a  hea^y  gold  chain  to  his  watch,  and 
handsome  studs,  how  could  he  know  one  tithe  of  the 
troubles  that  had  come  her  way  in  that  poverty  which 
only  those  who  know  it  can  fatJiom?  She  withdrew  be- 
hind the  tea-table,  just  as  Mrs.  Stone  called  to  her 
nephew, 

"Frank,"  she  said.  ("So  he  is  Frank  ioo,"  said 
Katie  to  herself.)  "I  have  not  presented  you  to  my 
young  friends.  Mr.  Frank  St.  Clair,  Miss  Russell  (I  see 
you  have  made  acquaintance  already);  and  Miss  Tre- 
vor. Lucy,  do  you  remember  1  once  told  you  of  a  boy 
who  was  to  me  what  your  little  Jock  is  to  you?  There 
he  stands,"  for  Frank  had  risen  to  bow  to  his  new  ac- 
quaintance, and  stood  with  his  back  to  the  window, 
shutting  out  what  little  light  there  was. 

"You  were  a  very  young  aunt,  certainly,"  he  said, 
"but  I  refuse  to  believe  that  Miss  Trevor  has  anything 
to  do  with  a  second  generation." 

"Youth  does  not  matter  in  that  respect,"  said  Mrs. 
Rushtoa.  "I  was  an  aunt  when  I  was  three.  There 
are  a  great  many  younger  atmts  than  Lucy;  but,  as  it 
happens,  it  is  a  littie  brother  we  are  thinking  of.  And 
apropos,  my  dear,  how  is  little  Jock?  has  he  gone  to 
school?  it  must  be  time  he  were  at  school." 

"When  you  are  ready,  Lucy,"  said  Mr,  Rushton,  "I 
am  going  with  you  to  see  your  father.  Not  to  say  a 
word  against  my  good  old  friend  Trevor,  he  is  full  of 
whims.     Now  what  is  his  fanc^  about  that  child?  He 
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will  not  bring  him  up  as  you  have  been  brought  up, 
Lucy." 

"Because  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  money," 
said  Lucy  simply.  "Papa  thinks  that  a  very  good  rea- 
son. I  wish  you  would  persuade  him,  Mr.  Rushton;  I 
can't" 

"And  he  tells  you  so!"  said  Mrs.  Rushton,  shaking 
her  head,  "he  talks  to  you  about  your  money,  Lucy?" 

"Oh,  yes!  a  great  deal,"  said  Lucy.  She  spoke 
with  perfect  calm  and  composure,  and  they  all  looked 
at  her  with  subdued  admiration.  Six  pair  of  eyes  thus 
turned  to  her  in  the  partial  gloom.  An  heiress!  and 
not  ashamed  of  it,  nor  excited  by  it — taking  it  so 
calmly.  Sighs  that  were  all  but  prayers  burst  from,  at 
least,  three  bosoms.  Oh,  that  she  but  knew  my  Ray- 
mond! thought  one;  and,  if  Frank  will  but  play  his 
cards  as  he  ought!  breathed  another;  while  Mr.  St. 
Qair  himself  said  within  himself  robustly  and  without 
any  disguise — ^I  wish  I  had  it!  There  was  no  sentiment 
in  the  latter  aspiration.  Katie,  for  her  part,  looked 
across  the  tea-table  at  her  friend  with  one  of  her  sud- 
den blushes,  feeling  her  cheeks  tingle.  What  were  her 
feelings  in  respect  to  Lucy?  In  her  case,  the  wonder 
and  interest  were  dashed  with  contempt,  yet  warmed 
by  affection.  Katie  thought  she  despised  money — noi 
the  abuse  of  it,  nor  the  pride  of  it — but  itself.  Her 
soft  little  lip  curled  (or,  at  least,  she  tried  to  make  it 
curl)  with  disdain  at  this  meretricious  advantage.  She 
had  said  a  hundred  times  that  Lucy  would  be  a  very 
nice  girl,  the  nicest  girl  in  the  school,  if  it  were  not 
for  that  money.  She  looked  at  her  with  a  kind  of 
angry  love — half  disposed  to  cry  out,  in  Lucy's  defence, 
that  she  was  far  better  than  her  fortune;  and  half  to 
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throw  a  gibe  at  her  because  she  was  rich.  If  tJiey  had 
been  alone,  she  would  have  done  the  latter.  As  it 
was,  amid  this  party  of  people,  with  Mrs.  Stone  close 
by,  and  Miss  Southwood's  little  dark  eyes  twinkling  at 
her  out  of  the  shadows,  Katie  was  prudent  and  said 
nothing  at  all.  As  for  Lucy,  she  did  not  in  the  least 
perceive  the  covetousness,  which — .in  some  instances, 
so  mingled  with  other  feelings  that  its  baseness  was 
scarcely  visible — flamed  in  the  eyes  of  the  irreproach- 
able people  who  surrounded  her.  Mrs.  Rushton  was  a 
kind,  good  woman,  who  would  not  have  harmed  a  fly. 
Mis.  Stone  was  better  even,  she  was  high-minded,  ge- 
nerous in  her  way.  And  yet  they  both  devoured  Lucy 
in  their  thoughts — gave  her  over  to  the  destroyer.  How 
fortunate  that  she  never  suspected  them  as  she  stood 
there  tranquilly  between  the  two,  acknowledging  that 
she  knew  a  great  deal  about  her  money.  Mk.  Rushton 
was  still  shaking  her  head  at  that  avowal. 

"My  dear,"  she  was  saying,  and  with  perfect  sin- 
cerity, "you  must  not  let  it  turn  your  head.  Money 
can  do  a  great  deal,  but  there  are  many  things  it  can- 
not do.     It  cannot  make  you  happy — or  good." 

"Lucy  is  good  in  spite  of  it,"  Mrs.  Stone  said,  she 
too  in  all  sincerity;  "and  I  don't  think  she  lets  her 
mind  dwell  upon  it.  But  it  is  a  very  equivocal  ad- 
vantage for  a  giri,"  she  added  with  a  sigh. 

All  this  Frank  St.  Clair  listened  to  with  a  grin 
upon  his  good-looking  countenance.  What  humbugs! 
he  said  to  himself — not  being  capable  of  understand- 
ing that  these  women  were  much  more  interesting  as 
well  as  more  dangerous  in  not  being  humbugs  at  alL 
He,  for  his  part,  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  making 
himself  agreeable  to  the  little  heiress  in  perfea  good 
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{3.\ih^irutalemefil  as  the  French  say.  He  wanted  to 
please  her  frankly  for  her  fortune's  sake.  Not  that  he 
could  have  been  unkind  to  her,  had  he  happened  to 
strike  her  fancy,  or  would  waste  her  fortune,  or  do 
anything  unbecoming  an  honest  Englishman.  But  an 
honest  Englishman,  with  a  light  purse,  may  surely  look 
after  a  girl  with  money  without  compromising  his  cha- 
racter. When  he  asked  her  to  marry  him,  he  would 
not  let  her  see  that  her  money  had  anything  to  do 
with  it.  He  would  fall  in  love  with  her  as  a  matter  of 
course.  It  is  not  difficult  to  fall  in  love  with  a  pretty 
young  girl  of  seventeen.  Well,  perhaps,  not  strictly 
pretty — not  nearly  so  pretty,  for  example,  as  that  little 
Poverty  by  her  side,  the  foil  to  her  wealth;  but  still 
very  presentable,  and  not  unattractive  in  her  own 
simple  person.  Thus  the  cautious  eyes  that  surrounded 
Lucy,  the  hearts  that  beat  with  eagerness  to  entrap 
and  seize  her,  did  not  recognise  themselves  as  inflanied 
by  evil  passions.  They  were  aware,  perhaps,  that  a 
little  casuistry  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  outer 
world  aware  of  the  innocence  of  their  intentions,  bat 
there  was  no  aspect  of  the  case  in  which  they  could 
not  prove  that  innocence  to  themselves. 

When  the  hour  of  tea  was  over,  Mr.  Rushton  walked 
home  with  Luty  to  see  his  old  friend.  John  Trevor 
was  not  Mr.  Rushton's  equal,  nor  did  he  treat  him  as 
such.  The  old  schoolmaster  had  taught  him  arithmetic, 
that  neglected  branch  of  education,  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  before  he  went  to  the  public  school,  where  it  was 
not  taught;  and  tlie  prosperous  lawyer,  who  was  Town- 
clerk,  and  one  of  the  principal  men  in  Farafield,  had 
^ways  shown  a  great  regard  for  his  old  master.  "I 
should  never  have  known  more  than  two  times  two  but 
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for  you,  Trevor,"  he  would  say,  patting  the  old  maii 
on  the  shoulder,  not  very  respectful,  yet  with  genuine 
kinduess.  He  went  into  the  blue  and  white  drawing- 
room,  and  seated  himself  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  talked 
for  an  hour  to  old  Trevor,  liberating  Lucy,  who  hurried 
away  to  Mrs.  Ford's  parlour,  and  with  enviable  con- 
fidence in  her  digestion  had  another  cup  of  tea  to  please 
Jock,  who  had  been  watching  for  her  eagerly  from  the 
window.  Then  she  was  made  to  sit  down  in  a  creak- 
ing basket-work  chair  beside  the  fire  and  tell  him 
stories.  Mrs,  Ford's  parlour  was  not  jesthetic,  like  that 
of  Mrs.  Stone;  but  its  horsehair  and  mahogany  furni- 
ture produced  an  effect  not  much  unlike.  Mrs.  Ford, 
in  a  black  arm-chair,  was  elevated  as  high  above  the 
heads  of  the  younger  people  as  if  she  had  been  seated 
in  a  genuine  Chippendale  chair.  And  she  crossed  her 
hands  on  her  black  silk  apron,  and  sitting  back  in  the 
shadow,  listened  well  pleased,  but  half  in  a  drowse  of 
comfort  to  Lucy's  stories.  She  had  a  little  rest  in  her 
own  person  when  Lucy  stepped  into  the  breach.  Though 
Mrs.  Ford  was  not  at  all  certain  that  Lucy's  stories 
were  Sunday  stories  worthy  of  the  name. 

Old  Trevor  had  the  will  spread  out  before  him 
when  Mr.  Rushton  entered— not  adding  to  it,  however, 
which  he  would  have  certainly  disapproved  of  as  im- 
proper Sunday  work — but  reading  it  over,  sometimes 
aloud,  sometimes  under  his  breath,  sometimes  with 
mutterings  of  criticism.  He  pushed  it  away  as  his 
visitor  entered,  and  rose  tottering  to  welcome  him. 

"Always  going  on  with  it,  always  going  on  with  it," 
the  new-comer  said,  shaking  his  hand. 

"Yes,  I  always  go  on  with  it,"  cried  old  Trevor 
with  3  chuckle,  "It's  my  magnvm  opus,  Mr.  Rushton. 
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I  add  a  bit  most  days,  and  on  Sunday  I  read  over  my 
handiwork,  and  study  how  I  can  mend  it.  I  have 
put  you  in,"  he  added  with  a  great  many  nods  of  his 
head. 

"What,  for  a  legacy,  Trevor?"  said  Mr.  Rushton 
with  an  easy  laugh. 

"For  a  legacy  if  you  Hke,"  said  old  Trevor,  "though 
I  don't  suppose  a  hundred  pounds  would  be  much  to 
you.  No,  not  for  money;  but  for  the  care  of  my  girl, 
who  is  money.  Ford  downstairs  is  always  dinning  into 
my  ears  that  somebody  will  marry  her  for  her  fortune. 
I  hope  Lucy  has  more  sense;  but  still,  in  case  of  any- 
thing happening,  I  want  her  to  have  friends  to  advise 
her." 

"Oh,  I  will  advise  her,"  said  Mr.  Rushton  lightly, 
"though  I  think  perhaps  my  wife  would  do  it  better. 
Fortime-hunters,  yes,  there  are  always  fortune-hunters 
after  an  heiress.  Your  best  plan  would  be  to  choose 
some  one  for  her  yourself,  and  get  her  married  off  in 
your  lifetime,  Trevor.  Lucy  is  a  good  girl,  and  would 
content  herself  with  her  father's  choice." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  said  the  old  man  with  a  gleam 
of  pleasure,  "but  no,  no,"  he  added,  "I  am  not  in  the 
same  world  that  Lucy  will  be  in.  I  couldn't  choose 
for  her;  and  besides  she's  only  seventeen,  and  I'm  not 
long  for  this  world." 

"Seventeen  is  not  too  young  to  be  married;  and 
you're  hale  and  hearty,  my  old  friend,"  said  his  visitor, 
once  more  slapping  him  on  the  shoulder.  This  de- 
monstration of  friendliness  was  almost  too  much  for 
old  Trevor,  standing  up  feebly  on  his  trembling  old 
legs  in  honour  of  this  distinguished  acquaintance.  He 
shook  his  head,  but  the  voice  was  shaken  out  of  him, 
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and  he  was  not  capable  of  any  further  reply.  ^Vhen, 
however,  Mr.  Rushton  encountered  Ford  outside  at  the 
gateway  of  the  Terrace  he  took  a  much  less  jovial 
tone.  "I  hope  he  has  got  everything  signed  and  sealed," 
he  said,  "aod  all  his  affairs  in  order;  these  papers  he 
is  always  pottering  over — codicils  I  suppose— you  should 
get  them  signed  too  and  made  an  end  of.  He  is  not 
long  for  this  world,  as  he  himself  says." 

"I  don't  see  much  difference,"  said  Ford  with  that 
eagerness,  half  sorrow  for  the  impending  event,  half 
impatience  to  have  it  over,  which  even  the  most  affec- 
tionate of  friends  often  feel  in  spite  of  themselves,  in 
resjiect  to  a  long  anticipated,  often  retarded  ending. 
"But  then  I  see  him  every  day.  Do  you  really  think — " 

"You  should  see  that  everything  is  settled  and  in 
order,"  said  the  lawyer  as  he  walked  away. 


CHAPTER  XII.  ^M 

FATHER  AND  DAUCmTT!. 

'•And  so  Christopher  went  away  to  look  for  the 
great  strong  man  that  King  Maximus  was  afraid  of; 
but  I  forgot,  his  name  was  not  Christopher  then,  but 
only  Offero,  a  heathen;  you  know  what  a  heathen  is, 

"I  should  think  I  did  know;  but  go  on,  go  on  with 
the  story;  I  never  read  this  in  any  book." 

"Well!  Then  Christopher  wandered  about  every- 
where over  all  the  country  asking  for  the  strong  man. 
He  did  not  know  whether  it  was  a  giant  like  himself, 
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or  a  King  like  Maximus,  or  what  it  was;  bnt  he  went 
over  the  seas  and  up  among  the  hills  and  into  all  the 
towns,  looking  for  him." 

"That  is  far  too  like  a  faity  tale  for  a  Sunday," 
said  Mrs.  Ford,  sitting  behind  in  her  big  arm-chair. 
"My  dear,  if  he  had  gone  to  the  chief  people  in  the 
country,  the  mayors  of  the  towns,  or  tlie  authorities, 
ihey  would  soon  have  told  him — that  is  if  he  knew  his 
name:  and  even  in  a  fairy  tale  few  people  are  so  stupid 
as  to  set  out  in  search  of  anyone  without  knowing  his 

Mrs.  Ford  was  a  trifle,  just  a  trifle  jealous.  I.ucy 
was  not  at  all  in  the  habit  of  interfering  with  her 
prerogative;  but  she  did  not  like  it.  The  "Pilgrim's 
Progress"  slie  felt  was  much  better  entertainment  on  a 
Sunday  night  for  any  child. 

"Oh,  but  this  was  not  a  person  that  the  mayors 
and  the  magistrates  knew.  Listen,  Jock,  his  name 
was  Satan — now  do  you  know  who  that  great  strong 
m:in  was?" 

"I  thought  as  much,  and  it's  all  an  allegory,"  said 
Jock,  who  was  blasi,  and  tired  of  parables.  "I  like  a 
story  best  when  it  doesn't  mean  anything;  but  go  on, 
Lucy,  all  the  same." 

"I  don't  think  it's  an  allegory.  Katie  Russell  read 
it  out  of  a  book  about  the  Saints.  I  believe  it  is  a 
true  slory,  oojy  very,  very  long  ago;  many  things  hap- 
[icned  long  ago  that  don't  ha]Dpen  now.  I  don't  sup- 
pose the  Queen  has  a  big  giant  like  Christopher  in 
a\\  her  armies;  but  still  there  was  once  a  Christopher, 
Jock." 

Jock  accepted  the  explanation  with  a  little  wave 
of  his  hand.     He  was  glad,  very  glad,  especially  on 
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Sunday,  of  anything  new,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was 
critical,  and  at  the  first  suggestion  of  ao  allegory  stood 
on  his  guard. 

"Well,"  said  Lucy,  resuming,  "when  Christopher 
had  wandered  about  for  a  long  time  he  met  with  a 
band  of  knights  and  their  servants,  travelling  about  as 
they  used  to  do  in  those  days,  and  at  their  head  there 
was  one  all  in  black  armour  with  a  helmet  covering 
his  head  and  his  face." 

"You  mean,  I  suppose,"  said  Jock  somewhat  cynic- 
ally, "with  his  visor  down." 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  Lucy,  a  little  confused,  "but 
you  know  I  am  not  so  clever  about  these  tilings  as 
you  are.  I  am  afraid  you  don't  care  about  my  story, 
Jock." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  care  about  it;  but  unless  there  were 
enemies  about,  and  he  was  afraid,  he  never  would 
have  had  his  visor  down;  and  if  he  were  afraid  Chris- 
topher would  have  known  he  couldn't  be  much;  but  I 
hke  your  story  all  the  same,"  Jock  added  with  great 
politeness;  and  he  hked  tlie  rSIt  of  critic,  which  was 
novel,  too. 

"He  did  not  want  to  show  his  face,"  said  Lucy 
considerably  cowed,  "because  if  people  had  seen  him 
it  would  have  been  known  what  kind  of  a  being  he 
was,  and  he  looked  a  very  great  prince  with  all  his 
followers  round  him.  So  when  Christopher  heard  that 
this  was  Satan,  he  went  to  him  and  offered  his  service; 
and  he  was  one  of  his  soldiers  for  a  long  time,  I  can't 
tell  how  long;  but  he  did  not  like  it  at  all,  Jock,  they 
did  so  many  cruel  things.  At  last  one  day,  one  very 
hot  day  in  summer,  they  were  all  marching  along,  and 
there  were  two  roads  to  the  place  where  they  were 
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going;  one  road  led  through  a  wood,  and  that  was  a 
pleasant  shady  way,  and  the  other  was  the  high  road, 
which  was  dusty  and  scorching  and  not  a  bit  of  shelter; 
and  you  may  suppose  how  astonished  Christopher  was 
when  the  captain  refused  to  go  by  the  pleasant  way, 
though  it  was  the  shortest  too/' 

"What  was  that  for?"  said  Jock,  excited  mildly  by 
an  incident  which  he  had  not  foreseen. 

"He  would  not  tell  for  a  long  time;  first  he  said  it 
was  one  thing  and  then  another,  but  none  of  these 
reasons  was  the  true  one.  At  last  Christopher  so  pressed 
and  pressed  that  he  got  into  a  passion  and  it  all  came 
out.  *You  great  big  blundering  stupid  giant,'  he  cried, 
'don't  you  know  there  is  a  cross  in  the  wood?  But 
Christopher  did  not  know  what  the  cross  meant;  and 
then  the  black  knight  was  obliged  to  tell  him  that  he 
dared  not  pass  the  cross — ^because  of  One,"  here  Lucy's 
voice  sank  into  reverential  tones,  "who  had  been  cru- 
cified upon  it,  and  had  won  the  battle,  and  had  made 
even  that  dreadful  black  Spirit,  that  cruel  Satan, 
tremble  and  fly." 

Jock  was  impressed  too,  and  there  was  a  little 
pause,  and  in  the  ruddy  twilight  round  the  fire  the  two 
young  creatures  looked  solemnly  at  each  other;  and  a 
faint  sound,  something  between  a  sigh  and  a  sob,  came 
fix)m  kind  Mrs.  Ford, 'over  their  heads,  who  was  much 
touched  and  weeping-ripe  at  the  turn,  to  her  so  un- 
expected, which  the  story  had  taken. 

"And  what  did  he  do  then?"  asked  Jock,  not  with- 
out awe. 

"Oh,  Jock!  he  dashed  his  great  big  fist  in  the 
black  captain's  face  and  shouted  out,  *I  knew  you 
were  a  coward,  you  are  so  cruel.    The  man  who  hung 
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upon  the  cross,  he  is  my  master.    1  will  go  and  seek 

him  till  I  die.'  '■ 

Then  there  was  another  little  pause — Lucy,  too,  in 
the  excitement  of  her  story-telling,  having  got  a  lump 
in  her  throat — ajid  Mrs.  Ford  sobbed  once  more  for 
pleasure. 

"It  is  a  beautiful  stoty,"  she  said;  "I  am  very  glad 
that  the  poor  giant,  is  going  to  be  converted  at  the  last." 

"Ah,  but  now  comes  the  difficult  part,"  said  Jock, 
"how  was  he  to  find  Him?  It  was  only  a  wooden  image 
that  was  upon  that  cross;  he  might  seek  and  seek,  like 
the  Knights  in  the  'Morte  d' Arthur,'  but  how  was  he 
to  find  Him?  that  is  what  I  want  to  know." 

"Lucy,  my  dear,  I  think  your  papa  wants  you," 
said  Ford,  coming  in  at  this  point,  a  little  more  uneasy 
than  usual,  by  dint  of  Mr.  Rushton's  warning.  "He  is 
sitting  all  alone,  and  he  has  just  had  his  gas  lighted." 
He  came  out  to  the  door  of  the  parlour  to  wait  for  her, 
as  she  rose  and  disengaged  herself  from  her  little  bro- 
ther, who  caught  her  dress  to  detain  her.  Ford,  at  the 
door,  put  his  hand  on  Lucy's  arm.  "Do  you  think  he 
has  been  looking  worse?  don't  let  me  frighten  you, 
Lucy,  but  can  you  see  any  appearance  as  if  he  were 
smking?" 

"Do  you  mean  papa?  No,"  cried  Lucy,  with  a 
start  of  alarm.  "Is  he  ill?  1  will  go  to  him  direcUy. 
What  is  the  matter?" 

He  had  talked  to  her  so  much  of  his  death  tliat 
the  girl's  heart  leapt  into  the  excited  throbbing  which 
accompanies  every  great  rallying  of  the  forces  of  nature. 
All  her  strength  might  be  required  now,  at  once,  with- 
out preparation.  Her  throat  grew  dry,  and  Uie  blood 
rushed  to  her  face. 
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"Oh,  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  more  than 
ordinary,"  said  Ford;  "but  Mr.  Rushton  tliought  hira 
looking  bad.  He  gave  me  a  fright!  and  then  of  course, 
my  dear,  at  his  time  of  life — " 

Lucy  drew  her  arm  away,  and  went  softly  upstairs. 
Many  daughters  before  now  have  had  to  smooth  the 
way  before  a  dying  father,  and  there  was  nothing  re- 
quired of  her  in  this  way  that  was  above  her  strength; 
but  it  was  not  with  her  in  other  things  as  with  others. 
She  was  aware  how  great  the  change  was  which  would 
open  upon  her,  the  moment  this  aged  life  had  reached 
its  term;  and  all  the  strange  unknown  conditions  which 
would  surround  her.  It  was  not  possible  for  Lucy 
to  thrust  away  the  thought,  and  comfort  herself  with 
indefinite  hopes.  For  years  her  thoughts  had  been 
directed  to  the  catastrophe  which  was  to  be  so  mo- 
mentous for  iier;  she  had  never  been  allowed  to  ignore 
it.  Her  heart  stil!  beat  loudly  at  the  thought  of  that 
which  might  be  coming  now— which  certainly  must 
come  before  long.  Her  father  was  the  centre  of  all 
her  present  living — beyond  hira  l.iy  the  unknown;  but 
when  she  went  upstaire  he  was  silting  quite  cheerfully, 
as  he  had  been  sitting  any  time  these  ten  years- — 
almost  since  ever  Lucy  could  remember,  in  his  arm- 
chair, neither  paler  nor  sadder,  nor  with  any  tragical 
symptoms  in  him,  looking  over,  with  the  same  air  of 
satisfaction,  the  same  large  manuscripts  in  which,  with 
his  own  small  neat  handwriting,  he  had  written  down 
his  whole  mind.  He  looked  tip  as  she  came  in,  and 
gave  her  his  usual  little  nod  of  welcome;  and  Lucy's 
beait  immediately  settled  down  into  its  usual  calm, 
r  usual  seat  beside  him.  All  was  as  it  had 
ais  in  the  familiar  room;  it  was  not,  how- 
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ever,  the  familiar  room  wliicli  look  any  character  from 
its  inmates — -or  rather  perhaps  it  emhodJed  too  entirely 
the  character  of  its  old  master,  who  required  nothing 
except  his  chimney-comer,  and  had  no  eye  or  taste  for 
those  niceties  which  reign  in  a  lady's  sitting-room, 
even  when  not  a  Queen  Anne  parlour  of  the  newest 
old-fashion,  like  that  of  Mrs.  Stone.  Lucy  had  never 
been  used  to  anything  else,  yet  it  repressed  all  emotion 
in  her  when  she  came  into  this  un-emotional  place. 
Diet  why  should  anyone  ever  die?  Would  not  to-day 
be  as  yesterday  for  ever,  and  every  hour  the  same? 

"I  have  had  Rushton  here,"  said  the  old  man; 
"how  fat  that  man  is  getting  at  his  age!  I  don't  srippose 
he  is  fifty  yet.  I  am  glad  I  am  not  one  of  the  fat 
kind,  Lucy;  it  must  be  such  a  trouble.  And  to  think 
I  remember  him  a  slim  boy,  not  mueh  higher  than  you 
are.     Hasn't  he  got  a  sot?" 

"Yes,  papa;  Raymond.  I  used  to  play  with  him  when 
I  was  little.  He  is  quite  grown  up  now.  Mrs.  Rushton 
was  telling  me  about  him — " 

"Take  my  advice,  Lucy,"  said  her  father,  inter- 
rupting her;  "and  don't,  however  it  may  he  pressed 
upon  you,  marry  a  man  out  of  Farafield.  Plenty  will 
try  for  you — very  likely  Raymond  himself.  I  thought 
there  was  something  in  Rushton's  eye — it  was  that  made 
me  think  of  it.  Don't  many  a  man  from  here.  There's 
nothing  but  paltry  sort  of  people  here." 

"Yes,  papa;"  said  Lucy,  calmly.  She  had  given  a 
great  many  other  promises  on  this  question  of  her 
marriage,  with  the  same  composure.  There  was  no 
excitement  in  her  own  mind  about  the  question.  She 
did  not  care  what  pledges  she  gave.    Her  father,  who 
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was  not  without  humour,  perceived  this,  and  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  her  with  his  usual  chuckle. 

"Yes,  papa!"  he  said,  mimicking  her  small  voice. 
"Anything  for  a  quiet  life;  you  would  promise  me  not 
to  many  the  Mayor,  or  to  marry  the  Bishop,  if  I  asked 
you,  just  in  the  same  tone." 

"No,  papa;  I  will  promise  not  to  marry  anybody 
you  choose  to  mention;  but  the  other  thing  would  be 
more  difficult.  In  the  first  place  I  don't  know  the 
Bishop,"  she  added,  with  a  smile. 

"That  is  all  very  well,"  said  the  old  man;  "but 
don't  you  know,  Lucy,  that  in  a  year  or  two  your  mind 
may  change  on  that  subject?  You  might  fall  in  love,  not 
witii  the  Bishop,  but  why  not  with  Raymond  Rushton,  or 
any  other  boy  about  the  place?  And  this  is  what  I  want 
to  say  to  you,  my  dear.  Don't!  That  is  to  say,  keep  them 
at  a  distance,  Lucy.  Don't  let  them  come  near  enough 
to  get  hold  of  you.  Take  my  word  for  it,  though  they 
may  be  nice  enough  in  their  way,  Farafield  people  are 
small.  They  are  petty  people.  They  don't  know  the 
world;  and  you,  with  your  fortune,  my  dear,  you  belong 
to  the  world,  not  to  a  little  place  like  this." 

"But  you  have  lived  all  your  life  in  Farafield?" 

"Oh  yes;  that  is  quite  true.  And  I  am  just  the 
same  kind;  petty,  that  is  the  word,  Lucy, — small.  That 
is  why  I  am  living  like  this,  making  no  change  till  it 
all  comes  into  your  hands.  Living  in  a  grand  house, 
spending  a  deal  of  money,  would  go  against  me — I 
should  not  like  it.  I  should  grudge  every  penny — I 
should  say  to  myself,  you  old  fool,  John  Trevor!  what 
do  you  mean  by  spending  all  this  upon  yourself?  I 
couldn't  do  it.  Carriages  and  horses  and  a  number 
of  servants  would  be  the  death  of  me." 
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"I  don't  think  I  shall  like  them  any  better,  papa; 
and  if  it  is  waste  for  you,  it  would  also  be  waste 
for  me." 

"Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  he  said;  "you  have  been 
brought  up  to  it;  and  it  will  be  your  duty,  for  pro- 
perty has  duties,  Lucy.  It  is  just  as  necessary  that 
you  should  spend  a  great  deal  on  your  living,  and 
keep  up  a  great  show,  as  it  is  that  you  should  give  a 
great  deal  to  the  poor." 

"But  why  then,  papa,  if  you  think  that,  am  I  to 
live  here  with  the  Fords,  who  do  not  understand  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  half  of  the  year," 

"Aha,  Lucyl"  he  said,  "that  is  just  my  principle, 
you  know;  that  is  what  you  don't  understand  as  yet. 
You  are  to  live  with  Lady  Randolph  and  the  Fords, 
six  months  each,  for — unless  you  can  get  them  all  to 
consent  to  let  you  marry  somebody  before  that  time — 
as  long  as  you  are  a  girl,  my  dear;- — this  is  the  very 
crown  of  my  plan,  Lucy,  without  which  the  otlier  would 
not  be  good  for  much,"  he  said,  rubbing  his  hands 
with  satisfaction,  and  pausing  to  tantalize  her.  As  it 
was  Sunday,  Lucy  had  not  her  knitting,  so  that  she 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  look  at  him,  with  perfect 
placid  composure  as  usual,  showing  no  scrap  of  ex- 
citement. 

"Do  you  mean  it  is  to  be  only  for  a  time,  papa?" 

"For — seven  years,"  he  said;  "seven  years  from 
the  time  of  my  deatli.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  my 
death  will  not  be  very  long  of  coming,  or  you  will 
be  too  old  to  enjoy  your  freedom.  But  there  is  not 
much  fear  of  that;  even  if  you  were  thirty  before  it 
came,  thirty  is  the  finest  time  of  life.    You  know  a 
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great  deal  by  that  time;  you  are  not  so  easily  taken  in, 
and  you  are  still  fresh  and  in  aJl  your  glory.  Never 
miiid  if  fools  begin  to  call  you  an  old  maid;  a  woman 
is  not  an  old  maid  at  thirty,  she  is  at  her  best.  She 
can  pick  and  choose,  especially  when  she  has  a  fortune 
like  yours.  And  by  that  time  you  will  have  got  out 
of  the  young  set^ — the  ballroom  set;  you  will  have 
learned  to  know  people  of  importance.  Yes,"  he  said, 
chucklingj  "that  is  the  crown  of  my  plan  for  you, 
Lucy — for  seven  years  you  will  be  under  a  little 
restraint;  Mrs.  Ford  on  one  hand.  Lady  Randolph  on 
the  other,  two  people,  I  flatter  myself,  just  as  unlike  as 
can  be;  and  all  the  men  that  have  a  chance  will  be 
after  you;  but  none  of  them  will  be  able  to  many  you 
without  the  consent,  you  know,"  he  went  on  chuckling 
once  more,  "of  all  these  people;  which  I  confess,  Lucy, 
I  take  to  be  next  to  impossible.  And  then,  my  dear 
— then:  in  seven  years  complete  freedom — -freedom  to 
do  whatever  you  bke — to  many  whom  you  like—to  be 
your  own  guardian — your  own  adviser.  It  is  worth 
waiting  for,  Lucy — well  worth  waiting  for.  What  a 
prospecil"  cried  the  old  man,  in  an  ecstacy}  "a.  well- 
frained  mind  used  to  control,  an  inexhaustible  fortune, 
nothing  to  do  but  to  pick  and  choose  among  the  best 
people,  and  still  under  thirty  years  of  age!  By  that 
lime  you  will  have  learned  to  be  content  with  nothing 
less  than  the  best," 

Nothing  could  be  more  curious  than  the  pleased 
excitement  of  the  old  man,  looking  forward  to  this 
climax  of  mortal  felicity  which  he  had  carefully  ar- 
ranged for  his  child;  and  the  perfect  calm  of  the  child 
lieiseir,  who  neither  realised  nor  appreciated  that  bless- 
edness.   She  said,  after  a  while,  with  a  soft  little  sigh, 
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which  was  half  weariness   and   half  a  sense  of  the 
dreariness  of  the  prospect, 

"I  should  think  it  would  be  very  nice — for  a  man, 

"For  a  inan!  nonsense,  Lucy;  that  is  just  an  old- 
fashioned  notion.  A  woman  who  is  thirty,  and  has  a 
great  fortune,  and  is  free  to  please  herself,  is  as  good 
as  any  man." 

This  was  not  exactly  Lucy's  point  of  view,  but  she 
had  no  gift  for  argument.  She  thought  it  was  lime  to 
take  refuge  in  a  little  harmless  gossip,  which  was  the 
only  thing  that  now  and  then  gave  her  the  possibility 
of  an  escape  from  the  will. 

"Mrs.  Stone  has  a  visitor,"  she  said,  "a  gentleman 
come  to  see  her.  Mademoiselle  thinks  it  very  wrong 
to  have  a  gentleman  where  there  are  so  many  girls. 
He  is  Mrs.  Stone's  nephew;  his  name  is  Mr.  Frank 
St.  Clair.  It  is  quite  a  pretty  name,  isn't  it,  papa?  and 
he  is  good-looking,  though  Katie  says  it  is  the  barber's 
block  style.  How  I  know  is,  that  Katie  and  I  went  to 
Mrs.  Stone's  parlour  to  tea.  She  never  asks  more  than 
two  girls  on  Sunday,  and  it  shows  she  is  pleased  with 
you  when  she  asks  you.  We  al!  U!ce  to  be  asked  to 
the  parlour  to  tea." 

"Ah!"  said  old  Trevor.  He  laughed  and  looked 
at  Lucy  with  a  great  many  nods  of  his  grey  head. 
"Mrs.  Stone  is  generally  pleased  with_yeu,  eh,  Lucy? 
She  is  a  sensible  woman;  she  knows  what's  what,  as 
well  as  anyone,  I  know.  And  so  she  has  had  her 
nephew  down  already.  She  is  a  clever  woman,  a 
prompt  woman.    I  have  a  great  opinion  of  Mrs.  Stone." 

"Do  you  know  him,  then,"  said  Lucy,  with  a  little 
sutprise.     "She  said  she  was  going  to  bring  him  to 
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calt  She  said  she  could  not  pretend  to  entertain  him 
at  the  White  House,  which  is  given  up  to  education, 
and  that  it  would  be  nice  for  him  to  be  able  to  come 
and  talk  to  you." 

At  this  Mr.  Trevor  chuckled  more  and  more;  he 
nibbed  his  hands  with  glee. 

"She  is  quite  capable  of  it,"  he  cried,  delighted, 
"quite  capable  of  it.  She  is  a  clever  woman,  Lucy.  I 
have  always  had  a  great  admiration  for  Mrs.  Stone." 

"Capable  of  what?"  said  Lucy,  almost  angry.  She, 
for  her  part,  had  a  great  admiration  for  Mrs.  Stone. 
She  had  a  girl's  belief  in,  and  loyally  to  the  elder 
woman,  who  yet  was  not  too  old  to  be  out  of  sympathy 
with  girls.  She  admired  her  mature  beauty,  her  dress, 
everything  about  her,  and  to  hear  Mrs.  Stone  laughed 
at  was  painful  to  Lucy.  It  affected  that  esprit  de 
corps  which  is  next  to  self-regard,  or  sometimes  even 
goes  before  it.  She  felt  her  own  moral  standing  in- 
voK-ed  when  anyone  questioned,  or  seemed  to  question, 
the  superiority  of  her  leader.  It  was  almost  the  only 
occasion  on  which  any  latent  gleam  of  temper  came  to 
Lucy's  mild  eyes, 

Mr.  Trevor  laughed  again. 

"You  don't  understand  it,  my  dear,"  he  said,  "it's 
a  joke  between  Mrs.  Stone  and  me.  She  is  capable  of 
making  me  a  party  to  my  own  defeat,"  he  said,  with  a 
new  series  of  chuckles,  "of  bringing  me  into  the  con- 
spiracy against  myself.  That's  what  I  call  clever, 
Lucy:  Oh,  she's  a  vety  able  woman!  but  let  us  hope 
this  time  she  won't  be  so  successful  as  she  deserves. 
Fore-warned  is  fore-armed;  I  know  now  what  I've  got 
to  look,  forward  to,  and  I  hope  she  i 
easy  prey,  my  dear,  thanks  to  you." 
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"I  cannot  in  the  least  tell  what  you  mean,  papa," 
said  Lucy,  with  dignity,  "and  if  it  is  anything  against 
Mrs,  Stone,  I  don't  want  to  know;  and  /  hope  she  will 
be  successful,  whatever  she  wishes  to  do — though  I 
don't  know  what  it  is,"  the  girl  added,  with  a  vehe- 
mence quite  unusual  to  her.  It  brought  the  colour  10 
her  usually  pale  cheek.  She  got  up  from  her  chair 
with  angry  haste.  "I  am  going  to  get  ready  for  dinner," 
she  said,  "and  if  I  have  said  anything  to  set  you 
against  Mrs.  Stone,  I  did  not  mean  it,  and  I  am  very 
sorry.  It  must  be  my  fault,  for  I  am  quite  sure  there 
is  nothing  wrong  in  anything  she  wants  to  do." 

It  was  as  if  Lucy  flounced  out  of  the  room,  so  dif- 
ferent was  it  from  her  usual  calm,  though  even  now 
her  demeanour  was  quiet  enough.  But  her  father  was 
not  much  affected  by  the  girl's  vehemence.  He  sat 
looking  after  her  and  chuckled,  watching  her  grey  gown 
whisk— nay,  almost  whisk — the  word  was  too  violent 
to  be  employed  to  any  movement  of  Lucy's;  round  the 
corner  of  the  big  screeji,  and  thought  to  himself  how 
wise  he  had  been,  and  how  clever  in  choosing  an  in- 
structress for  Lucy  of  whom  she  lliought  so  well.  Mrs. 
Stone's  design,  which  he  tlioughthe  had  found  out, 
amused  and,  indeed,  pleased  him  too.  He  liked  to 
see  that  this  fortune,  of  which  he  thought  so  much, 
produced  a  corresponding  effect  upon  others,  and,  in- 
deed, would  have  been  disappointed  if  there  had  been 
nobody  "after"  it  during  his  lifetime.  This  was  the 
first,  and  he  chuckled  over  the  advent  of  the  suitor, 
whom  he  determined  to  play  and  amuse  himself  with. 
That  Mrs.  Stone  should  have  begun  to  scheme  already 
did  not  displease,  rather  flattered  him,  especially  as  it 
gave  him  a  fresh  evidence  of  his  own  penetration  in 
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finding  her  out,  and  confidence  in  his  own  power  of 
baffling  her.  Another  man  might  have  been  taken  in, 
but  not  he.  There  he  sat  complacent,  while  Lucy 
changed  her  grey  gown  for  a  blue  one. 

Ail  these  habits  and  customs  of  a  life  more  refined 
than  his  own,  the  old  man  had  done  his  best  to  train 
his  daughter  into.  For  a  time,  he  had  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  put  himself  into  an  evening  coat  for  Lucy's 
sake,  but  increasing  weakness  had  persuaded  him  to 
give  up  that  penitential  ceremony.  Still  he  exacted, 
vigorously  and  religiously,  that  she  should  dress  for 
dinner,  and  would  indeed  have  made  her  come  down 
with  bare  shoulders  every  evening  to  the  homely  meal, 
but  for  the  interference  of  Mrs.  Stone,  who  had  de- 
clared it  "old  fashioned"  with  great  energy,  to  the 
complete  annihilation  of  poor  old  Trevor,  who  had 
thought  himself  certain  of  this  important  special  feature 
of  high  life. 


»  CHAPTER   XIII. 

■IHE  LAST  CLAUSE. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  the  l!le-t 
dinner  that  followed,  Lucy  was  set  free  from  the  inter- 
minable subject  of  that  fortune  which  occupied  all  her 
father's  thoughts.  The  idea  of  perfect  freedom  in 
seven  years  had  but  newly  dawned  upon  him — though, 
as  soon  as  he  had  thought  of  it,  he  felt  it  to  be,  as 
he  had  said,  the  natural  cro^vn  of  his  plan,  and  climax 
of  his  thoughts.  Up  lo  the  moment  the  great  idea  had 
dawmed  upon  him,  there  had  been  a  little  sense  of 
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imperfection  in  his  plans.  They  were  elaborate  pre- 
parations for — nothiDg.  But  now  he  had  seized  the 
end  to  which  all  the  preparations  led.  Neither  the 
Fords  nor  Lady  Randolph  could  be  expected  to  live 
for  ever  in  order  to  keep  Lucy  under  subjection,  nor 
would  she  always  be  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
matrimonial  committee.  The  absurdity  became  ap- 
parent to  the  framer  of  the  scheme  just  as  he  found 
the  deliverance  from  it.  And  now  that  the  climax  had 
been  attained,  all  the  parts  fell  into  due  subordination. 
Restraint  until  she  had  fully  tried  all  the  preliminaries 
of  hfe  and  learned  to  estimate  the  worth  of  time;  and 
then  full  freedom  and  the  coTitrol  of  herself  and  all 
that  belonged  to  her.  It  seemed  to  old  Trevor,  as  he 
thought  it  over,  a  beautiful  scheme;  to-morrow  he 
would  put  fully  on  record  these  last  stipulations,  and 
when  that  was  done  there  would  be  no  more  to  do 
but  to  gather  his  garments  round  him  and  go  out  of 
the  way.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  any 
real  idea  of  getting  out  of  the  way  was  in  the  old 
man's  mind.  He  could  not  doubt  that  somehow  he 
would  still  be  in  the  midst  of  it,  though  he  professed 
to  be  quite  sure  of  dying  and  passing  into  another  life; 
that  was  a  matter  af  course— but  when  he  rubbed  his 
hands  ivith  satisfaction  over  the  completeness  of  his 
plans,  there  was  no  feeling  in  his  mind  that  complete- 
ness involved  conclusion.  On  the  contrary,  he  seemed 
to  see  the  prospect  widening  out  before  him.  He  en- 
joyed in  anticipation  not  only  the  admirable  wisdom  of 
all  his  own  stipulations,  but  even  the  amusing  com- 
plications to  which  they  would  give  birth;  and  then 
with  a  thrill  of  pride  and  satisfaction  looked  forward 
to  the  time  of  her    freedom  and  happy  reign,    and 
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power  of  self- disposal,  nor  ever  once  said  to  him- 
self, "I  shall  be  out  of  it  all  —  what  will  it  be  to 
me?" 

However,  Mr.  Trevor's  mind  was  so  full  of  this  new 
idea  that  he  could  do  nothing  but  show,  over  and  over 
again,  how  beautifully  it  fitted  in  with  every  previous 
arrangement,  and  how  naturally  everything  led  up  to 
this. 

"Of  course,"  he  said,  "to  keep  you  under  control 
all  your  days  was  what  I  never  thought,  my  dear. 
What  I  intended  all  along  was  to  train  you  to  a  right 
use  of  your  liberty.  Only  when  you  are  able  to  bear 
the  burden,  Lucy — ^when  you  have  seen  a  great  many 
fancies  drop  off,  and  a  great  deal  that  you  have  be- 
lieved in  fail  you,  and  when  you  have  learned  to  know 
what  is  the  best." 

"Do  you  think  that  is  so  hard,  papa?"  said  Lucy 
quietly,  yet  with  a  faint  half-gleam  of  a  smile.  No 
doubt  it  was  natural  that  at  his  age  he  should  make 
"a  fuss"  about  everything  Lucy  felt,  though  she  was  so 
sensible  that,  of  course,  she  would  choose  nothing  but 
the  best. 

"Yes,  it  is  very  hard,"  said  the  old  man,  "one  tries 
a  great  many  things  before  one  comes  to  that.  "A 
good-looking  fellow,  perhaps,  for  a  lover,  or  a  nice- 
mannered  girl  for  a  friend — till  you  find  out  that  they 
are  naught,  neither  one,  nor  the  other,  and  that  you 
have  got  to  begin  again;  that's  the  way  of  the  world. 
Then  perhaps  you  will  choose  some  others  quite  dif- 
ferent, and  they  will  cheat  you  too.  You  get  a  little 
more  and  a  little  more  experience  at  every  step,  and 
then  at  the  end  you  will  find  somebody,  as  I  found 
poor  Lucilla,  that  is  really  the  best." 
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Lucy  looked  up  at  him  aghast.  The  idea  made  her 
tremble ;  first  one  bad  and  then  another,  and  at  last  a 
Lucilla  who  ■would  die,  and  be  in  her  turn  succeeded 
by  another,  who  was  not  the  besL  This  gave  the  girl 
a  shudder. 

"I  would  rather  put  up  with  the  bad  ones," 
■she  cried,  "if  I  am  fond  of  them,  than  go  from 
one  to  another;  it  is  horrible  what  you  are  saying, 
papa." 

"Well,  perhaps  it  is,"  said  old  Trevor,  "life's  not 
so  very  beautiful,  whatever  you  may  think  just  now; 
but  what  I  am  saying  is  right,  that  is  one  thing  I  am 
certain  of.  You  may  content  yourself  with  what's  in- 
ferior if  you  like,  Lucy;  but  you  can't  expect  any  en- 
couragement from  me " 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  little  alarm  in  her  eyes. 
"It  would  be  better  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  any- 
body, to  live  all  alonq  by  one's-self,  and  never  care  for 
anybody "  she  cried. 

"Many  people  do  that,"  said  old  Trevor,  "but  I 
don't  approve  of  it  Lucy.  Take  example  by  me.  I 
had  seen  a  many  before  I  saw  your  mother,  but  I  never 
had  got  any  satisfaction  to  my  mind  till  I  met  with 
Lucilla.  I  used  to  say  to  myself,  this  one  won't  do, 
and  that  one  won't  do.  You  see  I  kept  my  wits  about 
me,  and  my  head  clear.  Now  that's  the  plan  you  must 
go  upon,  both  with  friends,  and  with  a  husband  if  you 
marry.  You  don't  need  to  marry  unless  you  like — I 
don't  say  one  thing  or  the  other — you  are  to  please 
yourself.  But  don't  take  the  first  that  comes,  don't 
take  anyone  till  you've  tried  him  and  tested  him. 
And  the  same  with  your  friends — take  'em,  and  leave 
'em,  and  choose  again  till  you  have  found  the  best," 
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"It  is  horrible,  papa!"  cried  Lucy  almost  with 
tears. 

Then,  though  she  was  not  an  imaginative  girl,  there 
suddenly  came  across  her  mind  the  story  which  she 
had  been  telling  to  little  Jock.  She  had  denied  stoutly 
that  it  was  an  allegory,  as  Jock's  more  experienced 
imagination  had  at  once  feared;  but  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  course  of  this  conversation  which  chimed 
in  with  it,  which  brought  it  to  her  mind.  Just  so  had 
the  giant  in  that  story  sought  his  strongest  and 
greatest.  The  end  of  the  tale  which  she  had  not  told 
to  Jock  was  very  incomprehensible  to  Lucy  herself. 
She  had  not  understood  it  when  it  was  "read  out  loud," 
but  it  did  not  trouble  her  mind  much.  She  thought  it 
would  do  for  a  story  to  tell  Jock,  that  was  all.  Now 
she  thought  of  it  again  as  she  sat  over  the  almonds 
and  raisins  opposite  to  her  father  and  listened  to  him, 
and  shrank  from  the  map  of  life  which  he  opened  out 
before  her.  His  revelations  went  up  to  just  about  the 
same  point  as  the  story  she  had  told  to  Jock.  And 
after  tiiat  came  the  incomprehensible  part,  how  to 
discern  the  best,  how  to  get  to  the  acquaintance  of  the 
mysterious  conqueror  of  aD.  Jock  had  said  that  was 
the  difficult  bit.  In  the  story  it  was  all  a  con- 
fusion to  Lucy,  and  she  could  not  understand  it  at 
all. 

While  she  was  thinking  thus,  her  father  was  talk- 
ing on,  but  she  had  lost  a  good  deal  of  what  he  was 
saying  when  she  .suddenly  came  to  herself  again, 
and  began  to  hear  him  as  if  his  voice  came  out  of  a 
mist. 

"And  when  that  has  happened  once  or  twice,"  old 
Trevor  was  saying,  "you  get  sharp,  oh,  you  get  sharp  I 
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you  are  up  to  their  devices — you  cannot  be  taken  in 
any  more." 

"You  speak  as  if  everybody  tried  to  take  you  in, 
papa." 

"Very  near  everybody,"  said  old  Trevor,  grinniag, 
with  a  chuckle,  "not  all,  I  don't  say  all — but  verynear; 
and  the  hard  thing  is  to  find  out  the  ones  that  don't 
want  to  take  you  in.  That  is  a  thing  which  you  have 
to  learn  by  experience,  Lucy.  First  you  trust  every- 
body— then  you  trust  nobody;  but  after  a  while  the 
sight  comes  back  to  your  eyes,  and  you  know  who  to 
trust  That  is  about  the  best  lesson  you  can  have  in 
this  world.  I  was  over  fifty  before  I  met  with  your 
mother;  that  is  to  say,  I  had  known  her  when  we  were 
younger,  but  I  had  not  given  any  attention  to  her,  not 
■  having  learned  then  to  discriminate.  We  saw  a  deal 
of  each  other  for  two  years  before  we  married — so  you 
see  I  was  a  long  time  before  I  got  hold  of  my  best, 
and  yet  I  did  get  it  at  the  end." 

Lucy  was  disturbed  out  of  her  usual  composure  by 
all  this  alarming  and  discouraging  talk,  and  she  was 
slightly  irritated,  she  could  scarcely  have  told  why,  by 
all  she  had  heard  about  her  mother.  She  could  not 
avoid  a  little  retaliation.  "But  afterwards,"  she  said, 
"after— when  poor  mamma  died — was  that  the  best 
too?" 

He  had  been  discoursing  as  from  a  pulpit  upon  his 
own  wisdom  and  success,  and  received  this  thrust  fiill 
in  his  face  with  astonishment  that  was  comic.  After 
the  first  confusion  of  surprise,  old  Trevor  laughed  and 
chuckled  himself  out  of  breath.  "You  have  me  there," 
he  said,  "Lucy,  you  have  me  there.  I  have  not  got 
a  word  to  say.     We  won't  say  anything  on  the  subject 
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at  all,  my  dear.    1  told  you  before  that  was  a  mis- 
take." 

But  he  was  half  flattered,  half  amused  by  this  re- 
turn blow.  During  the  rest  of  the  evening,  he  would 
drop  into  ceaseless  chuckles,  recalling  the  sudden  bold- 
ness of  the  assault.  A  man  of  many  wives  is  always 
more  flattered  than  disconcerted  by  any  allusion  to  his 
successes.  It  was  a  mistake,  but  still  he  was  not 
ashamed  of  his  achievement.  When,  however,  he  had 
taken  his  glass  of  port,  which  had  more  effect  upon 
him  than  usual  in  his  growing  weakness,  the  old  man 
grew  penitential.  "It  was  a  great  mistake,"  he  said 
again,  "and  I  can't  help  wondering,  now  and  then,  how 
Lucilla  will  take  it.  She  was  a  very  considerate  person; 
but  there  are  things  that  the  best  of  women  can't  be 
expected  to  put  up  with.  I  will  confess  to  you,  Lucy, 
that  it  makes  me  a  little  uneasy  sometimes.  Oh,  yes! 
it  was  a  mistake." 

Lucy  had  been  quite  re -assured  when  she  had 
joined  her  father  in  the  afternoon  after  Ford's  warn- 
ing, and  had  seen  no  difference  in  his  looks;  but  be- 
fore the  evening  was  over,  a  vague  uneasiness  had 
crept  over  her.  He  talked  more  than  usual  an&  sat 
longer  than  usual  before  he  could  be  persuaded  to  go 
to  bed.  And  now  and  then  there  was  something  dis- 
jointed in  his  talk.  He  stopped  short  in  the  middle  of 
a  sentence,  and  forgot  to  finish  it.  He  introduced  one 
subject  into  the  midst  of  another.  He  gave  her  the 
same  advice  several  times  over.  After  a  while  she 
ceased  to  notice  what  he  was  saying  altogether,  out  of 
anxiety  about  him.  He  was  not  like  himself;  but  he 
would  not  allow  her  to  leave  him.  He  was  more  in- 
tent on  having  her  companionship  than  she  had  ever 
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known  him,  "Don't  go  away,"  he  said,  when  she  did 
but  stir  in  her  chair.  As  she  sat  and  looked  at  him, 
having  no  knitting  (as  it  was  Sunday),  the  spectacle  of 
the  feeble  old  figure,  garrulous,  holding  forth  trom  his 
chair,  scarcely  waiting  for  a  reply,  struck  the  girl  as  if 
she  had  seen  it  for  the  first  time.  His  old  cheeks  were 
suffused  with  a  feverish  red,  his  eyes  were  gleaming, 
his  head  had  a  tremble  in  it,  his  lean  old  hand,  so 
often  used  to  emphasize  what  he  said,  shook  when  he 
held  it  up.  There  are  moments  when  the  aspects  of 
a  familiar  figure  change  to  us,  when  we  see  it  as 
strangers  see  it,  but  with  a  still  keener  insight,  per- 
ceiving, in  a  moment,  the  wreck  which  we  may  have 
seen  without  seeing  it,  falling  into  decay  for  years. 
This  was  the  revelation  which  all  at  once  came  upon 
Lu£y.  She  had  seen  nothing  unusual  about  him  a  few 
hours  ago — now,  quite  suddenly,  she  came  to  see  him 
as  Mr.  Rushton  had  seen  him,  as  he  appeared  to 
strangers;  but  in  a  guise  so  much  the  more  alarming 
as  it  concerned  her  much  more  closely.  She  held  her 
breath  as  this  revelation  flashed  upon  her,  feeling  as  if 
she  must  cry  out  and  cal!  for  help,  she  who  was  so 
composed  and  unexcitable.  It  seemed  to  Lucy,  in  her 
sudden  alarm  and  ignorance,  that  he  might  die  before 
her  eyes. 

This,  of  course,  was  an  entirely  false  alarm.  Next 
morning  he  was  exactly  like  himself  again,  no  special 
feebleness  in  his  aspect,  and  much  energy  in  his  mind. 
As  soon  as  he  got  settled  in  his  chair,  Mr.  Trevor  got 
his  big  manuscript  out,  took  a  fresh  pen  which  Ford 
had  mended  for  him,  and  began  to  work  with  great 
energy  and  pleasure.  Never  had  he  more  enjoyed  his 
work;  he  was  putting  on  the  comer  stone — finishing 
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the  fabric.  It  took  him  all  the  morning  to  put  every- 
thing down  as  he  had  planned  it.  And  it  pleased  him 
so  much  that  he  smiled  and  chuckled  to  himself  as  he 
wrote,  and  said  special  phrases  over  and  over  under 
his  breath.  All  the  morning  through,  he  sat  at  his 
table  working  at  it — while  little  Jock  occupied  his 
habitual  position  stretched  out  upon  the  white  rug  be- 
fore the  fire,  his  shoulders  raised  a  little,  his  head  bent 
over  his  hook,  Jock  was  too  much  absorbed  to  be 
aware  of  anything  that  was  going  on.  The  book  he' 
had  Hghted  upon  that  day  was  Defoe's  "History  of  the 
Plague,"  and  the  little  feUow  was  altogether  given  over. 
to  its  weird  fascinations.  It  was  more  entrancing  even 
than  "Robinson  Crusoe.'*  Thus  the  child  and  the  old 
man  kept  each  other  company  for  hours  together;  the 
one  betraying  his  presence  occasionally  by  a  little 
flicker  of  two  small  blue  legs  firom  the  white  rug,  and 
of  the  pages  of  his  book,  itself  half  buried  in  the  silky 
whiteness;  while  the  other  chuckled  and  muttered  as 
he  wrote,  delighted  with  himself  and  his  latest  con- 
ception. They  were  both  living  by  the  imagination, 
though  in  phases  so  different;  the  boy  carried  out  of 
himself,  lost  in  the  wonderful  dream-history  which  was 
so  much  more  real  than  anything  else  around  him:  the 
old  man  throwing  himself  forward  into  a  future  he 
should  never  see,  enacting  a  dream  life,  which  was  to 
be  when  his  should  be  ended  and  over — but  which  in 
its  visionary  distance  was  also  a  thousand  times  more 
real  than  the  dull  day  to  which  it  gave  a  fictitious 
charm. 

When  the  clause  was  finished,  Mr.  Trevor  once 
more  called  up  Ford,  and  made  him  acquainted  with 
his   new   conception.     Ford    studied   him    attentively 
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while  he  read  it,  but  he  also  listened  with  benevolent 
attention;  and  he  gave  his  approval  to  the  new  plan. 
Seven  years!  Ford  was  just  about  so  much  the  junior 
of  his  friend  and  patron.  He  said  to  himself,  as  he 
listened,  that  by  that  time  he  would  no  longer  care  to 
have  the  responsibility  of  superintending  Lucy's  actions; 
and  he  graciously  concurred  in  the  expediency  of  her 
liberation.  "If  she  cannot  manage  her  oiro  affairs  at 
thirty  or  so,  she  never  will,"  he  said,  "and  I  think,  Mr. 
Trevor,  that  you're  in  the  right." 

"If  I  go  soon,"  said  the  old  man,  "she'll  be  five- 
and-twenty,  aud  no  more;  and  I  think  I'll  go  soon;  but 
nobody  can  answer  for  a  year  or  two.  Yes,  I  think  it's 
a  pretty  will  as  it  stands;  I  don't  think,  without  any 
partiality,  that  you'll  find  many  like  it.  There's  no- 
thing that  can  happen  to  her,  so  far  as  human  insight 
goes,  that  I  have  not  foreseen  and  left  directions  for. 
I  hope  I  have  not  been  insensible  to  my  responsibilities, 
Ford.  I've  tried  to  be  father  and  mother  both.  If  you 
can  point  out  anything  that  I've  neglected — " 

"Mr.  Trevor,"  said  the  other;  "you've  thought  of  a 
many  more  things  than  would  ever  have  come  into  my 
head.  You've  discharged  your  duties  nobly;  and  I 
and  Susan  will  do  our  part.  You  need  not  be  afraid; 
■we'll  take  your  example  for  our  guide,  and  we'll  do 
our  part." 

"Just  so,  just  so,"  said  the  old  man,  not  so  much 
interested.  It  was  essential,  no  doubt,  that  his  will 
should  be  carried  out;  but  he  did  not  realize  so  clearly, 
and  perhaps  he  did  not  wish  to  realize,  that  he  would 
himself  have  no  hand  in  carrying  it  out.  ^Vhen  the 
question  was  put  as  to  how  the  Fords  were  to  do  their 
part,  his  attention  flagged.     "You  are  not  to  be  the 
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first,  you  know,"  he  said,  brusquely;  "there's  my  Lady 
Randolph  that  comes  first." 

Here  Ford  began  to  shake  his  head.  "If  you  took 
my  opinion,  Td  say  that  was  the  one  weak  point,"  he 
said;  "I  make  bold  to  say  it,  though  I  know  you  will 
be  offended,  Mr.  Trevor.  That's  the  weak  point.  It's 
well  intended,  very  well  intended;  but  that's  the  weak 
point." 

"You  blockhead!"  said  the  other;  but  he  kept  his 
temper.  "You  would  keep  her  in  P'arafield  all  her 
life,  I  shouldn't  wonder,  and  have  all  the  little  cads  in 
the  place  after  her!  and  never  let  her  have  a  glimpse 
of  the  world." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  call  the  world,"  said  Ford. 
**  Human  nature  is  the  same  everywhere.  We  are  just 
the  same  lot  wherever  you  take  us — and  as  for  cads 

there's  Sir  Thomas .     I  thank  the  Lord  I  don't 

know  anybody  in  Farafield — nobody  in  my  own  class 
of  life — ^that  has  been  so  tiresome,  that  has  been  as 
wild—" 

"You  let  Sir  Thomas  alone,"  said  old  Trevor;  "he 
never  was  a  cad." 

Upon  which  Ford  continued  to  shake  his  head. 
**It  may  be  a  word  that  I  don't  fathom,"  he  said;  "I 
don't  know  one  in  Farafield  that  has  given  as  much 
trouble;  and  he's  always  in  want  of  money;  it's  like 
putting  the  lamb  into  the  clutches  of  the  wolf." 

"There  are  plenty  of  wolves,"  said  the  old  man. 
** That's  my  policy;  I  set  one  to  fight  the  other,  and  I 
wish  them  joy  of  it.  One  here  and  one  there,  that's 
better  than  a  single  candidate.  And  while  they're 
pulling  each  other  to  pieces,  my  little  lamb  will  get  off 
scot-free." 
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Ford  shook  his  head  persistently,  till  it  seemed 
doubtful  if  it  ever  would  recover  its  steadiness.  "If  I 
were  to  speak  my  mind,"  he  said;  "there's  one  that 
has  a  real  claim — just  one.  He's  maybe  too  modest 
to  speak  for  himself;  but  there  is  one,  if  I  were  lo 
speak  my  mind — " 

"Then  don't!"  said  old  Trevor,  with  a  fiercer  gleam 
in  his  eyes;  "that's  my  advice  to  you,  Richard  Ford. 
Don't!  I  want  lo  hear  nothmg  of  your  one  that  has  a 
claim.  Who  has  any  claim?  not  a  soul  in  the  world! 
Lucy's  fortune  is  her  own — she's  obliged  to  nobody  for 
it.  It  comes  to  her,  not  from  me,  that  I  should  take 
upon  me  to  pick  and  choose.  She  does  not  get  a 
penny  from  me;  all  I  have  I've  given  to  the  other,  and 
a  very  good  nest  egg  too  for  his  position  in  hfe.  But 
Lucy's  fortune  is  none  of  my  making;  Lucy  is  Lucilla's 
daughter." 

"Susan's  cousin ! "  said  Ford ,  instinctively.  He 
regretted  it  the  next  moment;  but  he  could  not  with- 
hold this  protest.  To  think  that  all  the  money  should 
be  Lucilla's,  and  none  of  it  come  to  Susan,  though  she 
was  Lucilla's  cousin!  It  is  hard,  it  must  be  allowed, 
to  see  fortunes  come  so  near,  yet  have  no  share  in 
them.  In  the  family;  yet  not  yours,  not  the  smallest 
bit  yours,  save  by  grace  and  favour  of  a  stranger,  a 
man  who  is  your  cousin's  husband,  indeed,  but  has  no 
claim  otherwise  to  belong  to  the  family.  The  Fords 
were  not  at  all  ungrateful  to  old  Trevor;  but  still  there  ■ 
were  moments  when  this  struck  tliem  in  spite  of  them  ' 
selves. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
A  FALSE  ALARM. 

The  prophets  of  evil  were  not  deceived;  when  a 
kind  of  general  impression  arises  in  respect  to  an  in- 
valid that  a  crisis  is  approaching,  it  almost  always  is 
justified  by  the  event  During  that  very  night  tiiere 
was  a  sudden  alarm;  Mr.  Trevor's  bell  rang  loudly, 
awakening  all  the  house.  Lucy  flew  from  her  room, 
hastily  gathering  her  dressing-gown  round  her,  with  her 
light  hair  hanging  about  her  shoulders,  and  Mrs.  Ford 
appeared  in  a  night-cap,  which  was  an  indecorum  she 
recollected  long  afterwards.  The  maids  naturally,  being 
less  interested,  were  harder  to  rouse,  and  it  was  Mr. 
Ford  himself  who  issued  forth  in  the  penetrating  chill 
of  the  early  morning,  still  quite  dark  and  silent,  not  a 
soul  astir,  and  buttoning  himself  into  his  warmest  over- 
coat, went  out  in  the  cold  to  seek  a  doctor,  who,  for 
his  part,  was  just  as  unwilling  to  be  roused  out  of  his 
slumbers  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Jock,  roused  by 
the  sounds,  sat  up  in  his  little  bed,  with  wide-awake 
eyes,  hearing  the  bell  still  jar  and  tinkle,  and  sounds 
of  people  running  up  and  downstairs,  which  half  fright- 
ened, half  re-assured  him.  To  hear  other  people  mov- 
ing about  is  always  a  comfort  to  a  child,  and  so  was 
the  reflection  of  the  lamp  at  the  gateway  of  the  Ter- 
race, which  shone  into  his  room  and  kept  it  light.  Jock 
sat  up  and  gazed  with  big  eyes,  and  wondered,  but 
was  too  much  awed  and  alarmed  by  the  nocturnal  dis- 
turbance to  move;  and,  indeed,  as  it  turned  out  after, 
there  was  not  much  need  for  anyone  to  be  disturbed. 
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Old  Trevor's  explanation  was  that  he  had  wolce  up 
with  a  loud  singing  in  his  ears,  and  sense  of  giddiness, 
and  he  could  not  articulate  at  first,  when  they  rushed 
to  his  bedside,  so  that  everybody  believed  it  to  be  a 
"stroke."  But  when  the  doctor  came  he  declared  that, 
though  the  patient's  blood  was  running  like  a  river  in 
flood,  yet  that  there  was  nothing  very  particular  the 
matter,  and  that  a  day  or  two's  quiet  would  make  him 
all  right.  Mrs.  Ford,  in  her  night-cap,  remained  by 
the  newly-lighted  fire  in  Mr.  Trevor's  room  to  take 
care  of  him;  but  the  rest  were  all  sent  back  to  bed, 
and  when  the  breakfast  hour  arrived  the  patient  pro- 
nounced himself  as  well  as  ever.  He  got  up  at  his 
usual  hour,  and  would  not  even  allow  that,  as  Mrs. 
Ford  suggested,  he  felt  "shaky," 

"Not  a  bit  shaky,"  he  declared,  putting  out  one 
shrunken  shank  to  show  how  steadily  he  stood  on  the 
other;  "but  I  thought  my  time  was  come,"  he  said. 
"I'll  allow  I  thought  I  had  reached  it,  after  looking 
for  it  so  long.  It  was  a  queer  feeling.  I  am  just  as 
well  pleased  to  put  it  off  a  bit,  though  it  must  come 
soon." 

"That  is  true,"  Ford  said,  shaking  his  head;  "we 
must  all  die;  but  the  youngest  may  go  off  before  the 
oldest,  as  happens  every  day." 

These  were  the  words  that  little  Jock  heard  as 
they  came  into  the  drawing-room,  the  old  man  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  the  other.  Where  was  the  youngest  to 
go  off  to?  He  understood  vaguely,  and  a  momentary 
thrill  ran  through  his  little  veins.  Was  it  he  that 
naight  "go"  before  his  father?  it  was  a  thing  which 
seemed  to  lie  between  the  eldest  and  the  youngest 
Jock's  mind  was  full  of  the  plague  and  all  its  horrible 
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details,  and  the  wonder  and  mystery  of  thus  going  "off" 
chimed  in  with  this  gloomy  yet  fascinating  study;  the 
recollection  of  the  bell  tinkling  through  the  streets,  the 
dead-cart  stopping  at  the  door,  scared  yet  excited 
him.  But  there  was  no  plague,  no  dead-cart,  no  tink- 
ling bell  at  Farafield.  After  a  while  the  impressioa 
died  out  of  the  child's  mind,  but  scarcely  so  quickly 
as  it  did  out  of  the  mind  of  his  old  father,  who  al- 
ready chuckled  to  himself  over  the  fright  he  had  given 
the  house.  Mr.  Trevor  did  justice  to  the  people  who 
surrounded  him. 

"When  it  really  comes  they  will  be  sorry,"  he  said; 
"but  it  was  a  disappointment." 

He  liked  to  think  he  had  disappointed  them;  even 
in  getting  better,  a  man  cannot  but  feel  that  his  own 
superior  sense  and  strength  of  character  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  Another  man  would  not  have 
rallied,  would  have  been  capable  of  dying,  perhaps, 
and  cutting  short  all  the  interest  of  his  story;  but  not 
John  Trevor,  who  knew  better  what  he  was  about. 

The  night-alarm,  however,  soon  became  known  over 
Farafield,  and  many  people  had  sufficient  interest  in 
the  old  man  and  his  daughter  to  come,  or  send,  and 
make  inquiries.  Among  these  he  had  one  visitor  who 
amused  and  one  who  angered  him.  The  first  was  a 
stranger,  who  sent  up  a  card  with  the  name  of  Mr. 
Frank  St.  Clair,  and  a  message  from  Mrs.  Stone,  who 
begged  to  have  the  last  news  of  the  sutferer.  "Show 
him  up,  show  him  up,"  old  Trevor  said,  his  keen  eyes 
twinkling  with  malice  and  humour;  but  when  the  large 
figure  of  the  young  barrister  (for  that  was  Mr.  Frank 
"     "'  '  '  "    sion)   entered  the  room,  the 

in  spite  of  himself,  by  the  solidity 
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and  imposing  proportions  of  Mrs.  Stone's  nephew  and 
candidate;  there  was  an  air  of  respectability  about  him 
which  compelled  attention.  He  was  handsome,  but  he 
was  also  serious,  and  had  that  air  of  a  man  who  has 
given  hostages  to  society,  which  nothing  confers  so 
surely  as  this  tendency  to  a  comfortable  and  respect- 
able fulness  of  frame.  Old  Trevor  acknowledged  to 
himself  that  this  was  no  young  dandy,  but  a  man, 
possibly,  of  weight  of  character  as  well  as  person;  his 
very  tendency  (to  speak  politely)  to  embonpoint  concili- 
ated the  old  man.  Schemers  are  seldom  fat  Mr. 
Frank  St.  Clair  looked  respectable  to  the  lips  of  his 
well-brushed  boots,  and,  as  he  looked  at  him,  old  Tre- 
vor was  molhtied  in  spite  of  himself. 

"Yes,  I  gave  them  a  fright,"  he  said.  "I  thought 
myself  that  matters  were  coming  to  a  crisis;  but  it  was 
a  false  alarm.  You  may  tell  your  aunt  that  I  am  as 
well  as  ever,  and  as  clear  in  my  intellects  as  ever- 
such  intellects  as  I  have." 

"Nobody  would  doubl  that,  I  think,"  said  St.  Clair; 
and  indeed  Mr.  Trevor  flattered  himself  that  nobody 
could  doubt  it  He  was  as  clearly  aware  of  the  effect 
upon  a  stranger  of  his  own  keen  eyes  and  vivacious 
wide-awake  aspect  as  anyone  could  be." 

"There's  no  telling,"  said  the  old  man;  "some 
people  think  they  can  take  me  in — which  is  a  mistake, 
Mr.  St  Clair- — a  great  mistake." 

"I  should  think  so,"  said  St.  Clair,  with  easy  com- 
posure. "If  you  will  let  me,  I  will  sit  down,"  he  said; 
"if  there  is  nothing  to  occupy  you  for  the  moment,  I 
wonder  if  you  will  let  me  ask  your  advice  about  a  little 
money  I  have?" 

Again  the  malicious  gleam  awoke  in  old  Treve 
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eyes,  a  mixture  of  suspicion,  admiration,  and  interest 
moved  him.  Every  man  who  had  money  interested 
him  more  or  less;  but  if  thi$  was  a  dodge  on  Mrs. 
Stone's  part,  the  move  was  one  which  might  have  filled 
any  like-minded  artist  with  admiration.  He  chuckled 
as  he  invited  the  confidence  of  his  visitor — ^yet  though 
he  thought  he  saw  through  the  deceit,  he  respected 
St.  Qair  all  the  same  for  having  money  to  invest,  even 
if  it  were  not  his  own,  but  lent  to  him  for  the  occasion; 
it  threw  a  halo  of  interest  round  him  in  old  Trevor's 
eyes. 

"So  that's  the  first  of  them,"  he  said  to  himself, 
when  St.  Clair  took  his  departure;  "that's  number  one 
of  the  pack.  Women  are  quick  about  it,  they  don't 
let  the  grass  grow  under  their  feet.  Rushton  will  keep 
quiet,  he  won't  let  his  lad  show  in  my  sight.  But  the 
women  are  bold — ^they're  always  bold.  And  I  wonder 
who  my  lady  will  bring  forward?"  The  old  man 
laughed;  he  was  pleased  by  the  thought  of  the  coming 
struggle.  It  did  not  give  him  any  concern  that  his 
young  daughter  should  be  left  alone  in  the  midst  of  it, 
to  be  competed  for  by  so  many  hungry  aspirants.  "I'd 
like  to  be  there  to  see  the  wolves  at  it,"  he  said  aloud, 
with  a  grin  on  his  face. 

At  the  sound  of  the  voice  over  his  head,  little  Jock 
turned  round  upon  his  rug.  Wolves  were  in  his  way; 
from  Red  Riding-hood  upwards,  he  knew  a  great  deal 
about  them;  he  had  heard  them  in  the  forests  pursu- 
ing the  travellers,  and  knew  what  the  howl  meant 
when  it  occurred  in  a  story  in  the  midst  of  the  black 
winter  night.  He  turned  right  round,  with  the  "History 
of  the  Plague"  in  his  arms,  and  faced  his  father  look- 
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ing  upward  from  the  rug.  "What  is  it  about  wolves?" 
said  Jock. 

No  question  could  have  surprised  old  Trevor  more; 
he  looked  round  him  first  in  suspicion,  to  see  where 
the  voice  came  from,  then  looked  down  upon  the  child 
with  a  gape  of  wonder.  "Eh!  do  you  know  anything 
about  wolves,  my  lad?"  he  said. 

"Oh,  a  great  deal!"  said  Jock,  calmly;  "I  could 
tell  you  heaps  of  stories  about  them;  the  worst  of  all 
is  that  one  about  the  woman  and  her  children.  I  told 
it  to  Lucy,  and  she  would  not  let  me  tell  it  out  Would 
you  like  me  to  tell  it  to  you?" 

Jock  spoke  to  his  fatiier  on  very  much  the  footing 
of  an  equal.  They  did  not  as  a  rule  take  much  notice 
of  each  other;  but  the  curious  way  in  which  they  pur- 
sued their  lives  together  had  given  the  old  man  and 
the  little  boy  a  sort  of  tacit  fellowship,  not  at  all  like 
the  usual  relation  between  father  and  child.  Not  once 
in  two  or  three  months  was  there  any  conversation  be- 
tween them,  and  this  gave  all  the  more  importance  to 
their  occasional  intercourse.  "There  was  once  a  wo- 
man," said  Jock,  "travelling  through  a  wild,  wild 
forest,  and  she  had  her  three  little  children  with  her 
— quite  little,  little  things,  littler  than  me  a  great  deal; 
when  all  of  a  sudden  she  heard  pad,  pad,  something 
coming  behind  her!  It  wasn't  quite  night,  but  it  was 
getting  dark,  darker  and  darker  every  moment;  and 
the  old  white  horse  got  awfully  frightened,  and  the 
forest  was  miles  and  miles  long.  She  knew  she  couldn't 
come  to  a  village,  or  a  house,  for  ever  so  long.  And 
she  heard  them  coming  on  faster  and  faster;  sniffing 
and  panting,  and  all  after  her,  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  them;  they're  like  dogs  you  know,"  said  Jock,  paren- 
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thetically,  looking  up  from  the  rug,  where  he  lay  on 
his  back,  with  the  "History  of  the  Plague"  laid  open 
on  his  breast;  "they  bark  and  they  howl,  just  like  dogs, 
when  you  hear  them  far  off  in  the  woods;  but  when 
they're  after  you,  they  go  straight  before  them,  like 
the  wind  blowing,  and  never  make  any  sound." 

"And  what  became  of  the  woman  and  the  chil- 
dren?" said  old  Trevor,  partly  amused,  partly  impressed. 

"The  white  horse*  galloped  on  and  on,"  said  Jock, 
with  the  instinct  of  a  story-teller;  "and  the  wolves 
came  after  pad,  pad,  all  like  one,  though  there  were 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  them,  and  Sie  woman  in 
the  sleigh  (did  I  tell  you  it  was  a  sleigh?  but  I  don't 
know  rightly  myself  what  a  sleigh  is),  got  wild  with 
fright,  and  the  three  little  things  cried,  and  the  trees 
made  a  noise  against  the  sky;  and  the  wood  got  deeper 
and  deeper,  and  the  night  darker  and  darker;  and  then 
she  heard  them  all  panting  behind  her,  and  their  breath 
hot  upon  her,  and  every  moment  she  thought  they  would 
jump  up  behind  and  crunch  her  with  their  teeth " 

"Go  on,  child,  go  on;"  said  old  Trevor.  "I  think 
IVe  heard  the  story;  but  I  don't  remember  how  she 
got  out  of  it." 

"This  is  what  Lucy  will  never  listen  to,"  said  Jock, 
solemnly;  "she  says  it  can't  be  true;  she  says  there 
never  was  a  woman  like  that.  She  says  she'll  beat 
me  if  I  go  on;  but  it  is  the  real  end  to  the  story  all 
the  same.  Well,  you  know,  the  woman  was  wild;  she 
didn't  know  what  she  was  doing.  Just  when  they 
were  going  to  crunch  her  with  their  teeth  in  her  neck, 
she  turned  round,  and  she  took  up  one  of  the  children 

*  The  poem  of  Ivan  Ivanovitch  had  not  been  written  m  those  days,  and 
perhaps  it  might  have  been  above  Jock's  understanding. 
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aiid  Rung  it  out  into  the  middle  of  the  wolves;  and 
the  little  thing  gave  just  one  more  cty  (he  was  crying, 
you  know,  before),  and  the  wolves  caught  him  in  their 
big  teeth,  and  tore  him,  one  a  piece  here  and  another  a 
piece  there,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  them;  and  the 
old  white  horse  galloped  on  and  on. 

"Well,  but  then  that  was  only  one,"  said  Jock 
resuming  after  a  pause,  "when  they  had  eaten  that 
little  thing  all  up,  they  were  not  half  satisfied,  and 
they  said  to  each  other  'come  on,'  and  two  minutes 
afler,  what  should  the  woman  hear,  but  the  whole  mob 
of  them  after  her  again ,  and  the  sound  of  them  pant- 
ing and  their  breaths  on  her  neck.  And  she  took  hold 
of  another  little  child- -" 

"You  need'nt  tell  me  any  more,"  said  the  old  man; 
"where  did  you  get  these  dreadful  stories? — they  turn 
one  sick." 

"She  threw  them  all  out,  the  first,  and  the  second, 
and  the  third,"  cried  the  boy  making  haste  to  com- 
plete his  narrative,  "and  then  she  was  saved  herself. 
Lucy  never  gets  further  than  the  fust;  but  you've  heard 
the  second.  And  she  says  it  can't  be  true,  but  it  is 
true,"  said  Jock  severely,  "many  people  have  told  it, 
I've  read  another  story " 

"Hold  your  tongue,  child,"  said  the  old  man. 

Which  Jock  did  at  once.  He  was  ready  to  come 
forward,  to  recount  his  experience,  or  instruct  others 
by  his  large  amount  of  miscellaneous  reading  whenever 
it  was  necessary,  but  he  did  not  thrust  his  informa- 
tion upon  unwilling  ears.  He  turned  round  again 
promptly,  and,  laying  his  book  down  on  the  white  nig, 
supported  himself  on  his  elbows  and  resumed  his  read- 
ing.   Jock  had  a  perfectly  good  conscience,  and  could 
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hear  any  number  of  parables  (though  he  was  always 
suspicious  of  them)  without  turning  a  hair. 

But  old  Trevor  was  not  equally  innocent;  he 
trembled  a  little  within  himself  at  liiat  story  of  re- 
morseless self-preservation.  The  wolves  were  the  image 
he  had  himself  used,  and  when  he  remembered  that 
he  had  looked  forward  to  their  struggle  with  amuse- 
ment, and  indeed  done  his  utmost  to  draw  them  to- 
gether, without  much  regard  for  the  lamb  who  was  to 
escape  as  she  could  from  their  clutches,  a  momentary 
tremor  of  conscience  came  over  him.  But  it  did  not 
last  long;  impressions  of  this  kind  seldom  do;  and 
when  he  received  a  second  visit  in  the  evening,  this 
time  from  Philip  Rainy,  who  expressed  much  solicitude 
about  his  health,  old  Trevor  had  ceased  to  feel  any 
compunctions  about  the  fierce  competition  to  whict  he 
was  going  to  expose  his  child.  But  he  was  firmly 
determined  that  the  first  and  most  natural  competitor, 
the  man  who  was  of  the  family,  and  had  a  sort  of 
claim  to  everything  that  belonged  to  the  name,  should 
not  be,  so  to  speak,  in  the  running  at  all. 

"I  am  very  well,"  he  said,  "quite  well,  thank  you; 
there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  me.  If  people  say  to 
the  contrary  they're  lying,  or  at  the  best  they're  fools 
meddling  in  other  folks'  affairs.  It's  nothing  to  any- 
one if  I'm  ill  or  well." 

"You  must  pardon  me,  uncle,"  said  Philip,  "but  it 
is  something  to  me." 

The  familiar  grin  came  upon  the  old  man's  face: 
but  it  was  not  accompanied  with  a  chuckle  of  not  un- 
kindly mirth,  as  it  had  been  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Stone's 
nephew,  in  whose  favour  there  was  no  such  potent 
argument. 
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"I  don't  know  what  it  should  be  to  you,"  he  said, 
"Mr.  Philip  Rainy:  if  you  had  been  waiting  for  my 
shoes  I  could  have  understood — -but  you've  got  'em, 
you've  got  'em,  more  fool  I;  and  if  you  think  there  is 
anything  more  coming  to  you  when  I  die,  you're  mis- 
taken, that's  all  I've  got  to  say.  My  will's  made — and 
there's  no  legacies  in  it,  not  one.  My  money  goes  to 
them  that  have  a  right  to  it.  There's  no  fancy  items 
to  satisfy  those  that  have  gone  out  of  their  way,  or 
thought  they'd  gone  out  of  their  way,  to  flatter  an  old 
man.  So  that  it's  no  good,  no  possible  good,  to  take 
that  friendly  interest  in  me," 

Lucy,  who  was  sitting  by  when  this  was  said, 
started  and  got  up  from  her  knitting,  and  went  once 
more  behind  her  father,  where  she  stood  looking  piti- 
fully at  Philip,  clasping  her  hands  together,  and  im- 
ploring him  with  her  eyes  not  to  be  angry.  That 
would  have  been  inducement  enough  to  beax  with  the 
old  man's  bnital  incivility,  if  there  had  been  nothing 
more.  He  gave  her  a  slight,  almost  imperceptible 
nod,  re-assuring  her,  and  answered  with  a  calmness 
which  did  him  infinite  credit,  and  indeed  cost  him  a 
great  efTort. 

"I  am  sorry  you  think  so  badly  of  me,"  he  said, 
"but  I  will  not  defend  myself.  I  am  waiting  for  no 
old  shoes,  heaven  knows.  I  should  like  to  be  of  use 
to  my  relations — to  you  or  to  Lucy.  But,  if  you  will 
not  let  me,  I  must  put  up  with  it.  And  I  will  not 
stay  longer  now,  since  you  have  so  poor  an  opmion  of 
me.  Good  night,  I  am  going  away;  but  I  shall  not 
cease  to  think  about  you,  though  I  do  not  see  you.  You 
have  been  very  kind  to  me,  substantially  kind,"  said 
Philip,  rising  slowly  with  a  lingering  look  at  the  father 
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and  daughter,  "I  owe  all  that  I  am,  and  something  of 
what  I  may  be  to  you,  and  I  want  no  more,  Mr.  Trevor, 
no  legacies,  nothing  but  a  way  of  showing  my  grati- 
tude. If  I  am  not  to  be  allowed  to  do  this,  why,  I 
must  submit.     Good  night." 

There  was  a  quaver  of  real  feeling  in  the  young 
man's  voice.  It  was  true  enough,  and  if  there  was 
something  more  that  was  likewise  true,  the  suppressio 
vert  is  in  some  cases  a  very  venial  fault.  As  for  Lucy, 
what  with  sjnnpathy  and  indignation  and  shame  for 
her  father's  conduct,  she  was  more  tenderly  inclined 
towards  Philip  than  she  had  ever  been  in  her  life. 
Thus  opposition  usually  works.  She  cast  an  indignant 
look  at  her  father,  and  a  strenuous  protest  in  the  shape 
of  an  exclamation:  "Papa!"  which  spoke  volumes;  and 
then  in  spite  of  his  call  to  her  to  remain,  she  followed 
Philip  as  he  went  downstairs,  appealing  to  him  also,  in 
a  different  way,  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"You  will  not  mind,  Philip;  but  please  don't  stop 
coming  or  quarrel  because  he  is  cross.  He  is  ill,  that 
is  the  reason,  he  is  not  himself;  but  I  am  sure  you  are 
too  sensible  to  mind." 

Philip  shook  his  head  with  a  smile.  "I  fear  I 
am  not  so  sensible,"  he  said,  "I  do  mind;  but,  Lucy, 
if  you  will  always  speak  to  me  as  kindly  I  shall  not 
mind  what  anyone  else  may  say,"  he  added  with 
fervour.  He  had  never  gone  so  far,  or  felt  inclined  to 
go  so  far  before. 

Lucy  was  surprised  by  this  new  tone,  and  looked 
at  him,  not  with  alarm,  but  with  a  mild  astonishment. 
However,  as  it  did  not  occur  to  her  that  there  could 
be  any  special  meaning  in  it,  she  gave  him  her  hand 
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kindly  as  usual,  nay,  a  little  more  kindly,  in  that  her 
father  had  used  him  so  badly. 

"It  does  not  matter  very  much  about  me,"  she 
said,  "but  I  am  very,  very  sorry  papa  has  been  so — 
strange.  It  is  only  because  he  is  ill,  very  ill  still. 
They  all  think  he  is  better,  but  I  don't  think  so;  his 
hand  is  so  hot  and  trembling,  and  there  is  such  a 
wild  sort  of  brightness  in  his  eyes.  I  am  not  easy 
about  him,  but  very  unhappy.  I  wish  to-night  was 
over,"  she  said,  the  tears  falling  in  a  little  shower  from 
her  eyes. 

"Lucy!  let  me  stay;  will  you  let  me  stay?  He 
need  not  know  that  I  am  here,  but  I  could  sit  up 
downstairs  and  be  ready  to  run  for  the  doctor,  or  to 
do  anything." 

"It  is  very  good  of  you,  Philip;  but  how  would  you 
be  fit  for  your  work  if  you  sat  up  all  night?  No,  no, 
I  cannot  let  you  do  that.  And  perhaps  it  will  not  be 
so  bad,  perhaps  I  am — silly,"  said  Lucy,  with  a  dolorous 
attempt  at  a  smile. 

"What  does  the  doctor  say?"  Philip  asked. 

He  was  very  sorry  for  her  in  all  truth  and  sincerity, 
besides  having  a  sense  that  it  would  be  very  good  for 
him  to  be  thus  identified  with  her,  and  show  himself 
as  her  chief  comforter  and  support  at  this  serious  mo- 
ment of  her  life. 

Mrs.  Ford  came  out  from  her  parlour  as  she  heard 
the  conversation  outside.  She  was  Philip's  relation 
too,  and  she  had  decided  that  nothing  could  be  more 

suitable,  if But  like  so  many  other  good  women 

she  could  not  let  well  alone,  and  to  Philip's  great 
vexation  here  came  out,  adding  her  portly  presence  to 
the  scene. 
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"The  doctor  is  quite  satisfied,"  said  Mrs.  Ford, 
**  quite  satisfied.  He  is  going  on  as  nicely  as  possible; 
you  must  help  me  to  persuade  Lucy,  Philip,  that  she 
must  not  sit  up  as  she  is  talking  of  doing.  Why  should 
she  sit  up?  I  shall  be  there  to  do  whatever  is  wanted, 
and  to  call  her  if  it  should  be  necessary.  At  her  age 
it  is  a  killing  thing  to  sit  up  all  night." 

"I  have  been  begging  her  to  let  me  stay  and  watch 
instead,"  said  Philip;  "a  chair  in  your  parlour  would 
be  all  I  should  want,  and  I  should  be  ready  to  run  for 
the  doctor." 

"Oh,  no,  no,"  Lucy  said. 

Mrs.  Ford  wavered  for  a  moment,  thinking  that  a 
young  man  was  much  more  fit  for  this  duty  than  her 
respectable  husband,  but  finally  decided  that  it  was 
not  to  be  thought  of,  remembering  Mr.  Trevor's  dislike 
to  Philip;  and  then  the  bell  was  heard  to  ring,  and 
Lucy  ran  upstairs  anxiously.  Mrs.  Ford's  parting  words, 
however,  were  very  encouraging. 

"Don't  you  take  any  notice,"  she  said,  "but  come 
and  see  her,  whether  you  see  him  or  not.  He  will 
go  some  day  or  other,  that's  certain,  in  one  of  these 
fits." 

"Poor  little  Lucy!"  Philip  said. 

"Yes,  it  is  true,  it  will  be  sad  for  her,"  said  Mrs. 
Ford,  not  half  sure  of  what  she  was  saying;  "but  yet 
Lucy  will  have  a  great  deal  to  be  thankful  for,  what- 
ever happens,"  she  added,  as  she  again  bade  him 
good-night. 
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E  SIGNING  OF  THE  WILL. 
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After  this  alarm,  however,  Mr.  Trevor  got  better, 
and  there  was  an  interval  of  calm.  Life  resumed  its 
usual  routine,  and  all  went  on  as  before.  During  this 
interval,  Frank  St.  Clair  became  Mr.  Trevor's  constant 
visitor.  He  saw  the  old  man  almost  every  day,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  entertained  and  amused 
him  much.  Old  Trevor  even  went  so  far  as  to  talk 
to  him  about  the  will,  that  all-important  document, 
which  was  the  object  of  bis  existence-^not,  indeed,  of 
its  actual  composition,  but  of  its  existence  as  a  mys- 
terious authority  which  was  to  guide  the  steps  of  his 
successors  for  years.  They  had  a  great  many  most 
interesting  conversations  about  wills.  Frank  was  not  a 
great  lawyer,  but  yet  he  could  remember  some  cases 
which  had  made  a  noise  in  their  day,  and  some 
which  had  kept  families  in  great  commotion  and  trouble 
without  making  much  noise  in  the  world;  and  he  look 
a  somewhat  malicious  pleasure  in  telling  his  new  ac- 
quaintance alarming  stories  of  wills  that  had  been  lost, 
then  found  again  to  the  confusion  of  every  rational 
arrangement;  and  of  wills  that  had  been  suppressed, 
and  of  some  which  no  one  had  paid  any  attention  to, 
settmg  aside  their  stipulations  entirely,  almost  before 
the  testator  was  cold  in  his  grave.  This  was  very 
startbng  to  old  Trevor.  He  inquired  into  it  with  a 
wonderful  look  of  anxiety  on  his  face.  There  was  one 
will,  in  particular,  of  which  his  informant  told  him, 
with  malicious  calm,  in  which  there  was  question  of  a 
house  which  the  testator  had  built  for  his  daughter. 
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and  which  h^  left  to  her  under  the  condition  that  it 
should  never  be  let  or  sold,  but  remain  a  home  for 
her  and  her  children  for  ever.  What  had  happened? 
— the  house  had  been  let  directly,  the  daughter  not 
finding  it  convenient  to  live  there;  and  it  was  now 
about  to  be  sold.  Yes,  the  will  was  perfectly  sound, 
not  contested  by  any-one;  had  been  proved  in  due 
form,  and  administered  to,  and  all  formalities  fulfilled 
— except  in  this  important  particular  of  carrying  it  out. 
Old  Trevor's  throat  grew  dry  as  he  listened,  the  colour 
went  out  of  his  face. 

"But — but — but — "  he  said,  "was  it  allowed — was 
it  permitted?  Why  wasn't  it  put  a  stop  to?  You  must 
be  making  a  mistake.  Nobody  can  go  against  a  will. 
A  will!  You  forget  what  you're  saying — a  will  is  part 
of  the  law." 

"Who  was  to  put  a  stop  to  it?"  said  St.  Clair 
calmly.  "Who  was  to  interfere?  There  were  several 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  none  of  them  wanted  the 
house  to  stand  empty  though  the  father  so  willed  it. 
Whose  business  was  it  to  stand  up  for  the  will?  There 
was  no  one  to  interfere." 

"That  is  the  most  wonderful  thing  I  ever  heard  in 
my  life.  The  most  wonderful  thing!"  said  the  old 
man,  stammering  and  stumbling.  "I  cannot  understand 
it.  A  will — and  they  paid  no  attention  to  it.  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing  in  my  life." 

"Oh!  I  have  heard  of  a  great  many  such  things," 
said  St.  Clair,  and  he  gave  a  little  sketch — which,  in- 
deed, was  interesting — of  careful  testaments  set  aside 
by  the  law,  or  made  null  by  some  trifling  omission,  or 
solemnly  ignored  by  the  very  heirs  they  appointed.  It 
was  a  cruel  joke.     Poor  old  Trevor  did  not  get  over  it 
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for  a  long  time.  He  sat  and  thought  of,  it  all  the  rest 
of  the  day.  Who  was  to  interfere?  who  was  to  make 
sure  that  anybody  would  do  as  he  had  ordained — 
would  take  upon  them  the  trouble  of  superintending 
all  Lucy's  actions,  and  following  out  his  code?  He 
had  Ford  up  when  St.  Clair  left,  and  talked  to  him 
long  on  the  subject,  not  betraying  his  fears,  but  cun- 
ningly endeavouring  to  pledge  him,  over  and  over,  to 
the  carrying  out  of  his  views.  "You  would  not  see  my 
will  neglected  after  Tm  gone?  If  the  others  should 
be  careless,  or  refuse  the  trouble,  you'd  always  see 
justice  done.  Ford?  I  am  sure  I  can  trust  in  you 
whatever  happens,"  the  old  man  said. 

"The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  get  the  will  signed, 
and  sealed  and  delivered,"  said  Ford,  "that  is  the  first 
way  of  making  it  sure.  So  long  as  you  are  adding  a 
little  bit  every  day,  you  can  never  be  certain:  Yes, 
yes!  you  may  trust  in  me,  Mr.  Trevor.  I  would  never 
dare  to  go  against  a  dead  person's  will.  Fd  expect  to 
be  haunted  every  night  of  my  life.  You  may  trust  in 
me;  but  I  can't  answer  for  others.  I  have  charge  of 
half  of  the  time,  no  more.  I  can't  answer  for  others; 
— Lady  Randolph  will  pay  little  attention  to  me." 

"Lady  Randolph  will  pay  attention  to  her  own  in- 
terests," said  the  old  man. 

"Ah!  that  she  will,"  cried  Ford  with  energy.  There 
was  much  more  meaning  in  the  tone  than  in  tie  words; 
and  the  inference  was  not  agreeable  to  old  Trevor, 
who  retired  within  himself,  and  sat  for  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon  with  a  very  serious  face  ruminating  how  to 
invent  safeguards  for  the  will,  which,  however,  he  would 
not  sign,  as  Ford  suggested.  "There's  something  more 
I  want  to  put  in,"  tiie  old  man  said  pettishly.     "I'll 
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try  to  wind  it  all  up  to-morrow."  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  did  not  want  to  wind  it  all  up,  or  conclude 
the  document.  When  he  did  so,  his  occupation  would 
be  gone.  It  would  be  the  conclusion  of  all  things. 
With  a  natural  shrinking  he  thrust  this  last  action  from 
him,  notwithstanding  the  composure  with  which  he 
had  long  regarded  his  own  death  as  something  neces- 
sary to  the  fulfilment  of  his  intentions.  But  he  did 
not  feel  disposed  to  put  his  final  seal  to  it,  and  dis- 
miss himself  out  of  the  world  with  a  stroke  of  his  pen. 
To-morrow  was  soon  enough.  When  Lucy  returned 
from  school,  she  found  him  shivering  by  the  fire.  It 
was  a  cold  day,  but  he  was  chilled  by  more  than  the 
weather;  chilled  in  his  vivacious  spirit,  which  had  done 
more  to  keep  him  warm  than  his  good  fire,  or  warmly 
lined  dressing-gown.  "No,  I  am  not  ill,"  he  said,  in 
answer  to  her  inquiries,  "not  at  all  poorly,  only  low, 
Lucy.  If  you  and  the  rest  should  throw  me  overboard 
after  I  am  gone!  if  it  should  turn  out  that  I  have 
taken  all  this  trouble  for  nothing:  thinking  of  you  night 
and  day,  and  planning  for  your  good  and  your  happi- 
ness.    If  it  should  be  all  for  nothing,  Lucy!" 

"But  how  could  that  be,"  said  Lucy  with  her  usual 
calm,  "when  you  have  been  so  particular — when  you 
have  written  it  all  down?" 

"Yes,  I  have  written  in  all  down,"  he  said,  "and  it 
can't  come  to  nothing,  if  you  will  be  a  good  girl,  and 
take  care  that  all  your  old  father's  wishes  are  carried 
out." 

"Papa,  I  promise  you,  all  you  have  arranged  about 
me,  and  all  your  wishes  for  me,  shall  be  carried  out," 
said  Lucy  with  a  very  slight  emphasis  upon  the  pro- 
noun, which  indicated  a  mental  reservation;  but  her 
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father  did  not  notice  this.  His  voice  already  enfeebled 
took  a  coaxing,  beseeching  tone. 

"I'll  not  fear  anything,  Til  try  not  to  fear  anything, 
if  you'll  give  me  your  promise.  Give  me  your  promise, 
Lucy,"  he  said,  and  Lucy  repeated  with  more  effusion, 
when  she  saw  the  feverish  uneasiness  in  which  he  was, 
the  promise  she  had  already  made. 

"Except  about  Jock,"  she  said  within  herself;  but 
even  if  she  had  said  it  aloud  her  father's  thoughts 
were  too  much  bent  on  the  general  question  to  have 
remarked  this.  Ford,  who  was  very  anxious  too, 
beckoned  to  her  from  behind  the  screen,  and  whis- 
pered, "Get  him  to  sign  it,  ask  him  to  sign  it!"  with 
the  most  energetic  gesticulations;  but  how  could  Lucy 
press  such  a  request  upon  her  father?  They  were  all 
anxious  in  the  house  that  evening,  and  Mrs.  Ford  sat 
up  all  night,  and  her  husband  lay  on  the  sofa  in  his 
clothes,  fearing  a  midnight  summons;  but  it  was  not 
till  the  next  evening  that  the  blow  came.  When  their 
anxiety  had  been  softened,  and  their  precautions  for- 
gotten, the  loud  jar  and  tinkle  of  the  bell  once  more 
woke  little  Jock  in  his  little  bed,  and  Ford  from  his 
comfortable  slumbers;  and  this  time  it  was  no  false 
alarm.  Old  Trevor  was  seized  at  last  by  the  paralytic 
attack  which  had  been  hovering  over  him  for  some 
time.  Ford  going  hastily  for  the  doctor  caught  a 
bronchitis  which  kept  him  in  bed  for  a  week  (just,  his 
wife  said,  like  a  man — when  he  is  most  wanted),  but 
the  old  man  had  his  death-stroke.  The  house  changed 
all  at  once,  as  sudden  and  dangerous  illness  always 
changes  the  abode  it  dwells  in.  All  thought,  all  con- 
sideration were  merged  in  the  sick-room.  For  the  first 
few  days  not  even  the  affairs  which  he  had  left  un- 
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settled  were  thought  of.  The  poor  chilly  blue  and 
white  drawing-room  in  which  he  had  spent  his  days, 
stood  vacant,  colder  and  more  commonplace  than  ever, 
yet  with  a  pathos  in  its  nakedness.  The  blotting-book, 
with  the  big  blue  folio  projecting  on  every  side,  still 
lay  on  the  writing-table  where  it  had  lain  so  long;  but 
nobody  touched  it  except  the  housemaid  who  dusted 
it  daily,  and  was  often  tempted  to  take  the  sheaf  of 
untidy  papers  to  light  her  fire.  What  would  it  have 
mattered  if  she  had  lighted  her  fire  with  them?  The 
wotik  upon  which  the  old  man  had  spent  so  much  of 
hi«  fading  life  was  of  little  importance  now.  No  one 
thought  of  it  except  Ford,  who  at  the  worst  of  his 
bronchitis  mourned  over  the  uncompleted  document. 

"Will  he  ever  come  to  himself,  Doctor?"  Will  he 
ever  have  the  use  of  his  faculties?"  he  moaned;  but 
even  this  no  one  could  tell. 

The  old  man  lay  for  more  than  a  week  in  this  state 
of  unconsciousness;  but  after  a  time  began  to  give 
faint  indications  of  returning  intelligence.  He  could 
not  move  nor  speak,  but  his  eyes  regained  a  gleam  of 
meaning,  and  very  awful  it  was  to  see  this  re-awaken- 
ing, and  to  guess  at  the  desires  and  feelings  that  awoke 
dimly,  coursing  like  lights  and  shadows,  a  dumb  lan- 
guage upon  his  countenance.  One  night  Lucy  felt 
that  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  with  more  meaning 
than  before,  and  the  three  anxious  people  gathered 
round  the  bed,  questioning  and  consulting  each  other. 
He  was  like  a  prisoner,  making  faint  half-distinguish- 
able gestures  beyond  the  bars  of  his  prison,  questions 
on  which  deliverance  might  depend,  but  which  the 
watchers  could  not  understand.  Presently  the  efforts 
increased,  the  powerless  ashy  old  hand  which  lay  on 
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the  coverlet,  all  the  fingers  in  a  helpless  lieap  together, 
began  to  flicker  in  vague  movement.  Old  Trevor's 
eyes  had  not  been  remarkable  for  any  force  of  expres- 
sion, for  nothing  indeed,  save  for  the  keenness  of  his 
seeing  when  he  was  well.  They  had  been  small  and 
sharp,  and  of  a  reddish  grey,  with  puckered  eyelids, 
making  them  smaller  than  they  were  by  nattire.  Now 
they  seemed  to  stand  out  enlarged  and  clear,  and  full 
of  a  spiritual  force,  which  was  partly  weakness  and 
partly  the  feverish  dumb  impotence  of  a  desire  to 
which  he  could  not  give  words.  They  all  gathered 
closely  round,  as  anxious  and  not  less  helpless  than 
he.  Lucy  in  her  inexperience  was  driven  desperate 
by  this  crisis.  She  knelt  down  by  the  bedside,  speak- 
ing to  him  wildly,  clasping  her  hands,  and  beseeching, 
"What  is  it?  What  is  it?  Oh,  papa,  what  is  it?  Try 
and  speak  to  me,"  she  cried.  This  hopeless  kind  of 
interrogation  went  on  for  some  time  without  any  result, 
and  they  had  all  subsided  again  into  the  quietness  of 
despair,  when  Lucy  was  suddenly  enlighted  by  a  move- 
ment of  the  old  man's  crumpled  fingers,  which  he  had 
managed  to  curve  as  if  holding  a  pen.  "He  wants  to 
write,"  she  said,  hurrying  to  find  a  pencil  and  paper, 
but  these  were  rejected  by  an  indignant  gleam  from 
the  sufferer's  eyes. 

"It  is  pen  and  ink  he  wants,"  Lucy  cried  in 
desperation,  yet  tidy  still;  "dear  papa,  this  will  be 
easier,  and  it  will  not  make  stains:  not  thati  Oh, 
what  is  it,  then,  you  want?  what  is  it  he  wants?  can 
no  one  guess  what  it  is?" 

"It  is  of  no  use,"  said  Ford;  "he  wants  to  write, 
but  he  can't,  that's  the  whole  matter;  he  has  some- 
thing to  tell  us,  but  he  can't.    It's  the  will,  he  has 
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never  signed  the  will.  Doctor,  is  he  fit?  would  it  be 
any  good?" 

TTie  doctor  had  just  come  in,  and  stood  shaking 
his  head. 

"Let  him  try,"  he  said;  "I  suppose  it  can't  do  any 
harm,  at  least." 

They  thought  they  saw  a  softening  of  satisfaction 
in  the  patient's  eyes,  and  Ford  ran  to  get  the  papers, 
while  they  all  gathered  round,  more  like  conspirators 
about  to  drag  some  forced  concession  from  the  dying, 
than  anxious  attendants  seeking  every  means  of  satis- 
fying a  last  desire.  Then  the  old  man's  lips  began  to 
move.  To  his  own  consciousness  he  was  evidently 
demanding  something,  struggling,  with  his  eyes  almost 
bursting  from  his  head.  They  raised  him  up,  following 
the  imperative  demand  made  by  his  face,  and  put  the 
familiar  document  before  him.  His  eyes  (they  thought) 
brightened  at  the  sight  of  it;  something  like  a  smile 
came  upon  his  ashy  and  somewhat  contorted  counte- 
nance. Though  he  was  supported  like  a  log  of  wood 
by  Ford  and  Lucy,  yet  his  skeleton  figure,  raised  erect, 
took  an  air  of  dominance  and  energy.  He  had  reigned 
in  a  fantastic  visionary  world  where  ever3rthing  was 
subject  to  his  will  when  he  had  composed  these  papers, 
and  something  of  the  same  sentiment  was  in  his  aspect 
now.  He  clutched  the  pen  in  that  bundle  of  bony 
fingers,  then  gave  a  glance  of  triumph  round  upon 
them  all,  and  dabbed  down  the  pen  upon  the  paper 
with  that  skeleton  hand. 

What  had  he  put  there?  a  blot,  nothing  more. 

A  perception  that  he  had  not  succeeded,  a  gleam 
of  anguish  went  over  his  face;  and  then  grasping  the 
pen  with  increased  energy  in  a  wildly  renewed  effort, 
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he  brought  it  dowu  in  a.  sea  of  iok,  with  a  helpless 
daub  as  unmeaning  as  before.  Then  a  groan  came 
from  his  shrivelled  bosom;  he  let  the  pen  drop,  and 
dropped  like  a  log  of  wood. 

The  doctor  had  been  standing  by  all  the  time, 
shaking  liis  head;  he  interfered  now  in  a  passionless 
easy  tone. 

"There  is  no  harm  done,"  he  said;  "it  could  not 
have  stood  had  he  succeeded;  nobody  could  have  said 
his  mind  was  in  a  fit  state.  Don't  take  it  away,  but 
wait  and  have  patience.  After  this  he  may  mend, 
most  likely  he  will  mend." 

"Papa,"  cried  Lucy,  dose  to  his  ear,  "do  you  hear 
that?  You  are  not  to  mind,  you  will  still  be  able  to 
do  it.     Do  you  hear,  papa?" 

The  old  man  made  no  response.  Another  groan, 
the  very  utterance  of  despair,  broke  from  him.  His 
eyes  closed,  his  bony,  fingers  fell  on  the  coverlet,  a. 
collection  of  contracted  joints,  helpless  as  they  had 
been  before.  He  made  a  half  fling  of  intended  move- 
ment, without  strength  to  carry  his  intention  out.  What 
he  wanted  was  evidently  to  turn  his  head  horn  the 
light,  to  turn  the  countenance  to  the  wall;  what  image 
is  there  which  speaks  more  eloquently  of  that  despair 
which  is  moral  death?  The  spectators  stood  by  mourn- 
fully, with  but  half  a  sense  of  the  full  tragic  meaning 
of  the  scene,  yet  vaguely  impressed  by  it,  feeling  some- 
thing of  the  horrible  sense  of  failure,  tragical,  yet 
stupefying,  which  invaded  all  the  half-awakened  faculties 
of  the  chief  sufferer.  Even  now  they  were  but  half 
aware  of  it,  Lucy  looking  on  with  infinite  pity  and  awe, 
struggling  to  assure  the  half-deafened  ear  that  it  did 
not  matter,  that  all  would  be  well,  while  the  Fords, 
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quickened  by  self-interest,  realised  with  a  dull  dismay 
the  loss,  the  misfortune,  which  would  affect  themselves. 
But  the  real  tragedy  remained  concentrated  in  that 
worn-out  old  body  and  imprisoned  soul.  How  much 
of  his  life  was  in  tiiose  elaborate  plans  and  settlements! 
and  he  had  failed  at  the  last  moment  to  give  them  the 
necessary  warrant.  The  old  man  closed  his  eyes,  and, 
so  far  as  his  will  went,  flung  himself  away  from  the 
light,  turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  yet  could  not  do 
even  that,  in  the  prostration  of  all  his  powers. 

"If  he  can  sleep,  he  may  wake — ^himself;"  the 
doctor  said,  doubtfully.  It  was  just  as  likely  he  might 
not  wake  at  all.  But  the  light  was  carefully  shaded, 
and  the  nurse,  who  had  no  anxiety  to  disturb  her,  and 
the  calm  of  professional  serenity  to  keep  her  composed, 
took  the  place  of  the  other  watchers.  The  doctor,  who 
was  interested  in  an  unusual  "case,"  and  who  was  a 
young  man,  as  yet  without  much  practice,  offered  to 
Ford,  who  was  excited  and  worn  out,  to  remain,  that 
there  might  be  help  at  hand,  and  a  professional 
guarantee  in  case  of  any  new  incident;  and  this  being 
settled,  sent  all  the  other  watchers  to  rest.  Lucy, 
though  she  would  fain  have  stayed  with  her  father,  fell 
asleep,  how  could  she  help  it?  after  so  many  broken 
nights,  the  moment  her  young  head  touched  the  pillow. 
The  Fords  were  more  wakeful,  and  retired,  more  to 
consult  together  than  to  sleep,  talking  in  whispers, 
though  nothing  they  could  have  said  on  the  upper 
floor  could  have  reached  the  sick-room,  and  full  of 
alarm  and  trouble  as  to  the  consequences  of  the  failure. 
Mrs.  Ford,  for  her  part,  employed  this  moment  of  relief 
chiefly  in  crying  and  mourning  over  "their  luck,"  which 
no  doubt  would  be  enough  to  secure  that  the  old  man 
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should  die  without  signing  the  charter  of  their  privi- 
leges. But  even  the  whispering  and  weeping  canoe  to 
an  end  at  last,  and  all  was  still  in  the  house,  where 
the  doctor  occupied  the  forsaken  drawing-room,  so 
bare  and  chilly,  and  the  nurse  watched  io  the  silent 
chamber,  and  old  Trevor  lay  between  life  and  death. 
The  only  one  of  the  family  who  could  not  rest  was 
little  Jock.  Who  does  not  remember  that  sleeplessness 
of  childhood  which  is  more  desolate  and  more  restless 
in  its  contradiction  of  nature,  and  innocent  vacancy, 
than  even  the  maturer  misery  of  wakeful  nights  all 
rustling  full  of  care  and  thought?  Jock  had  been 
waked  out  of  his  first  sleep  by  the  muffled  coming  and 
going,  the  sound  of  subdued  steps  and  whispering 
voices.  He  had  heard  a  great  deal  which  "the  family" 
are  never  supposed  to  hear.  He  heard  the  doctor's 
whispered  conference  with  the  Fords  in  the  passage. 
"I  can  say  nothing  with  certainty,"  the  doctor  had 
said;  "if  he  can  sleep  he  may  be  himself  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  able  to  attend  to  his  business."  "Or  he 
may  pass  away,"  Mr.  Ford  had  said;  "at  the  dawning. 
That  is  the  time  when  they  get  their  release."  Pass 
away!  Jock  wondered,  with  a  shiver,  what  it  meant 
Visions  flitted  before  his  eyes  of  his  father's  figure,  like 
that  of  Time,  which  he  had  seen  on  an  old  almanack, 
his  grey  locks  flying  behind  him,  and  a  long  staff  in 
his  hand.  Where  would  he  go  to  in  the  dark,  or  at 
the  dawning?  Jock  tried  to  turn  his  face  to  the  wall, 
away  from  the  long  mysterious  window,  which  attracted 
his  gaze  in  spite  of  himself,  and  through  which  he 
almost  expected  to  see  some  weird  passenger  step 
forth.  His  door  was  open,  as  he  liked  lo  have  it,  and 
the  faint  light  shining  through  it  usually  alforded  him 
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a  little  consolation;  but  on  this  particular  night,  among 
its  vague  horrors,  this  too  became  a  dangerous  opening, 
throilgh  which  some  terrible  figure  might  suddenly 
appear.  He  was  obliged  to  turn  round  again,  to  keep 
both  door  and  window  within  sight.  And  alL  kinds  of 
visions  flitted  before  him.  The  noise  of  a  waggon  far 
off  on  the  road,  across  the  Common,  suggested  the 
dead-cart  of  the  Plague,  rolling  heavily,  stopping  here 
and  there  to  take  up  its  horrible  load.  He  seemed  to 
hear  the  bell  tinkle,  the  heavy  tramp  of  the  attendants; 
and  at  any  moment  the  child  felt  the  door  might  be 
pushed  open,  and  some  one  come  to  take  him  away, 
and  toss  him  among  all  those  confused  limbs  and 
dead  faces.  Or  was  it  his  father  whom  they  would 
seize  as  he  "passed  away,"  with  his  grey  hair  blown 
about  by  the  winds?  Then  Jock's  imagination  changed 
the  theme,  and  he  was  in  the  valley  of  death  with 
Christian,  hearing  all  those  horrible  whispers  on  every 
side,  and  looking  into  the  mouth  of  Hell.  He  did 
everything  he  could  to  get  to  sleep;  he  counted,  as  far 
as  his  knowledge  of  numbers  would  go,  and  said  to 
himself  all  the  poetry  he  knew;  but  all  was  of  no  avail. 
When  he  began  to  see  the  walls  of  his  little  room  grow 
more  distinct  round  him  in  a  faint  blueness,  Jock  was 
not  encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  daybreak.  He 
thought  of  what  Mr.  Ford  had  said,  and  of  the  people 
who  were  "released"  at  the  dawning,  and  he  could  not 
bear  it  any  longer;  he  sprang  from  his  bed,  and  rushed 
towards  the  light  in  the  passage,  a  light  which  was 
more  cheerful,  more  re-assuring,  than  the  pale  begin- 
ning of  the  day.  The  door  of  his  father's  room  was 
ajar,  and  the  light  was  burning  within,  and  a  faint 
glimmer  as  of  firelight.     Jock  crept  in,  trembling  and 
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shivering,  in  his  little  white  night-gown,  like  an  in- 
carnation of  the  white  cold  tremulous  infantile  day. 

Jock  stole  in  very  quietly,  feeling  protection  in  the 
warmth  and  stillness;  he  edged  his  way  in  the  shadow 
of  the  curtains,  drawing  instinctively  towards  the  fire; 
but  afraid  of  being  seen  and  turned  out  again.  He 
was  afraid,  yet  he  was  veiy  curious  and  anxious  about 
the  bed,  in  which  he  knew  his  father  was  lying.  The 
curtains  at  the  head  were  thrown  back,  twisted  and 
pushed  out  of  the  way  to  give  more  air;  and  there  the 
pale  grey  head  of  the  old  man  revealed  itself  on  the 
pillow,  lying  motionless.  Jock  stopped  short  with  a  sob 
in  his  throat,  and  terror,  too  intense  for  expression,  in 
his  soul.  His  father  had  not  "passed  away;"  but 
whether  he  was  alive  or  dead,  Jock  could  not  tell. 
The  nurse  was  dozing  in  the  stillness,  in  her  chair  by 
the  fire.  The  day  was  rising,  penetrating,  even  here, 
between  the  closed  curtains,  with  that  chill  all -pervading 
blueness;  it  was  the  moment  when  every  watch  relaxes, 
when  the  strain  is  relieved,  and  weariness  makes  itself 
felt  Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard,  except  now  and 
then  the  ashes  falling,  and  the  breathing  of  the  strange 
woman  in  the  big  chair,  who  was  almost  as  alarming 
an  object  to  Jock,  as  his  father.  The  child  stood 
shivering,  his  mouth  half  open  to  cry,  the  sob  arrested 
by  pure  terror,  in  his  throat. 

And  whether  it  was  that  the  sob  escaped  unawares, 
or  that  some  sense  of  the  presence  of  another  living 
creature  in  the  room,  that  subtle  consciousness  with 
which  the  atmosphere  seems  to  penetrate  itself,  of  a 
living  and  thinking  soul  in  it — reached  the  old  man 
on  the  bed  it  is  impossible  to  say:  but  while  Jock  stood 
watching  his  father   suddenly  opened  his  eyes,   and 
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turned,  ever  so  litlle,  yet  turned  towards  him.  Jock 
was  not  aware  that  the  old  man  had  been  up  to  this 
time  unable  to  move,  but  his  imagination  was  excited, 
and  the  instantaneous  revival  into  awful  life  of  the 
mute  figure  on  the  bed,  produced  the  strangest  effect 
il{)On  him.  A  wild  scream  burst  from  his  lips,  he  ran 
out  to  the  stairs  crying  wildly.  "He  has  got  his  re- 
lease," Jock  cried,  Dot  knowing  what  he  said. 

The  cry  woke  the  nurse,  brought  the  young  doctor, 
drowsy  and  confused,  from  the  next  room,  and  Lucy 
flying,  all  her  fair  locks  about  her  shouldera,  downstairs. 
The  Fords  followed  more  slowly,  the  very  maids  were 
roused.  But  the  release  which  the  old  man  had  got 
was  not  of  the  Icind  anticipated  by  his  companions. 
He  was  liberated  from  the  disease,  which  nobody  had 
hoped;  he  had  recovered  his  speech,  though  his  utter- 
ance was  greatly  changed  and  impeded;  and,  though 
one  side  remained  powerless,  he  retained  the  use  of 
the  other.  He  was  even  so  much  himself  as  to  chuckle 
feebly,  but  quietly,  when  the  doctor  returned  a  few 
hours  later,  and  pronounced  him  to  be  almost  miracu- 
lously better.  "I'll  trouble  you,  Doctor,  to  witness  it," 
the  old  man  said,  babbling  over  the  words,  and  look- 
ing with  his  enlarged  but  dimmed  eyes  at  the  papers 
by  his  bedside.  "I've  got  something  to  add;  but  I'll 
not  put  off  and  cheat  myself,  not  put  off  and  cheat 
myself  again."  This  they  thought  was  what  he  said. 
And  thus  the  will  got  signed  at  last. 

He  lingered  for  some  time  after,  continually  en- 
deavouring to  resume  his  old  work,  and  now  and  then 
becoming  sufficiently  articulate  to  give  full  evidence  of 
the  perfect  possession  of  his  faculties.  But  within  a 
week  a  third  seizure  carried  off  the  old  man  without 
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power  of  protest  or  remedy.  His  unexpressed  inten- 
tions died  with  him,  bul  the  words  "I've  something  to 
add,"  were  the  last  he  said.  


CHAPTER   XVI.  ^^H 

THE   RRADING    OF  THE   WH-L. 

Little  Jock  Trevor  had  never  been  a  favourite  with 
his  father;  there  had  been  between  them  nothing  of  the 
caressing  intercourse  which  generally  exists  between  a 
very  old  father  and  a  young  child.  He  was  not  the  pet 
or  plaything  ofthe  old  man,  who  had  remorselessly  seu- 
tenced  him  to  as  complete  a  separation  as  was  possible 
from  his  sister.  But,  nevertheless,  Jock  had  grown  up 
literally  at  his  father's  feet,  and  the  world  became  sud- 
denly very  vacant  and  strange  to  him  when  the  familiar 
figure  was  withdrawn.  The  little  fellow  did  not  under- 
stand life  without  diis  central  point  of  stability  and 
power  in  it;  he  had  been  used  to  the  old  man's  pre- 
sence, to  the  half-comprehended  talks  which  went  on 
over  his  head,  and  to  the  back-ground  of  that  myste- 
rious aged  life  filled  with  so  many  things  beyond  Jock's 
understanding,  which  yet  afforded  depth  and  fulness  to 
his  strange  perceptions  of  the  mysterious  world.  He 
and  his  books  had  lain  in  the  foreground  in  a  varying 
atmosphere  of  visions,  but  behind  had  always  been 
that  pervading  consciousness  of  something  more  import- 
ant, a  dimly  apprehended  world  of  fact  So  it  hap- 
pened that  of  all  the  household  at  the  Terrace,  it  was 
little  Jock  who  felt  his  father's  death  the  most  deeply; 
his  nerves  had  suffered  from  contact  with  that  still 
more  mysterious  dying,  which  he  could  not  understand. 
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He  could  not  get  out  of  his  childish  mind  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  him  by  the  sudden  opening,  in  the 
dreadful  silence,  of  his  father's  eyes.  He  who  had 
spen^all  his  life  alone,  could  be  left  alone  no  longer; 
he  followed  Lucy  about  wherever  she  went,  holding 
tightly  by  her  hand.  There  was  no  one  to  interfere, 
or  to  prevent  the  hitherto  neglected  child  from  be- 
coming the  chief  interest  of  the  house.  He  felt  the 
loss  far  more,  though  it  was  to  his  immediate  ad- 
vantage, than  Lucy  did,  who  cried  a  little  when  she 
woke  every  morning  at  the  recollection,  but  put  on  her 
crape  with  a  certain  melancholy  pleasure  in  the  com- 
pleteness and  "depth"  of  her  mourning.  Mrs.  Ford, 
though  she  cried  too,  could  not  but  admire  and  wonder 
at  these  black  dresses  covered  with  crape,  which  she 
felt  it  would  have  been  a  pleasure  to  old  Mr.  Trevor  to 
see,  so  "deep"  were  they,  and  showing  so  much  respect. 
It  was  almost  like  widows'  mourning,  she  declared, 
deeper  far  than  that  which  ordinary  mourners  wore  for 
a  parent:  but  then,  when  you  considered  what  Lucy 
had  lost — and  gained! 

But  little  Jock  got  no  satisfaction  out  of  his  hat- 
band; he  found  no  comfort  in  anything  but  Lucy's 
hand,  which  he  clung  to  as  his  only  anchor.  He  went 
to  the  funeral  holding  fast  by  her,  half  hidden  in  her 
dress.  The  bystanders  were  deeply  touched  by  the 
sight  of  the  young  girl  so  composed  and  firm,  and  the 
poor  little  boy  with  his  scared  eyes.  Many  an  eye  was 
bent  upon  them,  as  they  stood  by  the  grave,  two  crea- 
tures so  close  together  that  they  looked  but  one,  yet, 
as  all  the  spectators  knew,  so  far  apart  in  reality,  so 
unlike  each  other  in  their  prospects.  Was  it  possible 
that  she,  a  girl,  was  to  have  everything  and  he  nothing 
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people  asked  each  other  with  indignation?  and  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  all  Farafield  knew  it  was 
Lucilla  Rainy's  money  which  made  Lucy  Trevor  an 
heiress,  still  it  would  have  shocked  public  opinion  less 
if  the  boy  had  inherited  the  larger  share,  though  he 
was,  as  old  Trevor  was  so  feelingly  aware,  an  insult  to 
Lucilla  Rainy.  So  strong  is  prejudice  that  the  moral 
sense  of  the  population  would  have  felt  it  less  had  poor 
Lucilla's  money  been  appropriated  to  make  an  "eldest 
son"  of  her  successor's  child. 

The  funeral  had  attracted  a  great  following.  The 
shop-keeping  class,  many  of  whom  had  received  their 
education  at  old  John  Trevor's  school,  and  the  upper 
class,  of  whom  several  had  received  lessons  from  him, 
and  who  were  in  general  powerfully  moved  by  the  ac- 
quisition into  their  ranks  of  a.  new  and  unknown  per- 
sonage, a  great  heiress,  who  henceforward,  they  made 
no  doubt,  would  take  her  fitting  place  among  them — 
filled  the  church  and  churchyard,  and  looked  on  at 
the  ceremony,  if  not  with  much  sympathy,  yet  with 
great  interest.  Almost  everybody,  indeed,  was  there. 
A  carriage  from  the  Hall  followed  the  procession  from 
the  house,  and  Lady  Randolph  herself  arrived  from  the 
station  before  the  service  in  the  church  was  over,  and 
followed  to  the  grave,  though  no  one  had  expected 
such  a  compliment,  carefully  dressed  in  black,  and 
with  a  gauze  veil  which,  Mrs.  Ford  remarked,  was 
almost  as  "deep"  as  crape.  It  gave  Lucy  a  certain 
satisfaction  to  see,  though  it  was  through  her  tears,  the 
crowds  of  people;  they  were  paying  him  due  respect. 
In  that,  as  in  everything,  respect  was  his  due,  and  he 
was  getting  it  in  full  measure.  She  felt  that  he  him- 
self would  have  been  pleased  had  he  been  there;  and 
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it  was  very  difficult  to  believe  that  somehow  or  other 
he  was  not  there,  seeing  how  everything  went  on.  He 
would  have  chuckled  over  it  had  he  seen  it;  he  would 
have  felt  the  compliment;  and  Lucy  felt  it.  When, 
however,  she  saw  how  large  a  party  accompanied  her 
home  after  all  was  over,  and  understood  that  she  was 
to  go  into  the  drawing-room  and  hear  the  will  read 
among  all  these  people,  Lucy  could  not  but  feel  that  it 
was  very  "trying,"  as  Mrs.  Ford  said;  but  yet  she  did 
it  dutifully,  as  she  was  told,  not  feeling  that  there  was 
any  choice  left  her,  or  that  she  could  refuse  to  do 
whatever  was  thought  necessary.  It  was  difficult  to 
disengage  herself  from  Jock,  and  persuade  him  that  it 
was  best  for  him  to  lie  down  on  the  sofa  downstairs 
and  allow  himself  to  be  read  to.  He  consented  at 
last,  and  then  Lucy  felt  that  the  loss  of  his  small  hand 
clinging  to  hers  took  away  a  great  part  of  her  strength; 
but  she  was  not  a  girl  who  stopped  to  consider  what 
she  could  or  could  not  do.  She  did  what  she  was  told, 
always  a  more  satisfactory  rule. 

There  were  a  great  many  people  in  the  room  when 
Lucy  went  in,  leaning,  much  against  her  will,  on  Mrs. 
Ford's  arm.  She  was  quite  able  to  walk  by  herself, 
and  did  not  indeed  like  the  careful  and  somewhat 
fussy  support  which  was  given  her,  but  she  put  up 
with  it  looking  straight  before  her,  not  to  meet  the 
compassionating  looks  which  Mrs.  Ford  thought  it  part 
of  her  r6le  to  address  to  the  orphan.  "Yes,  my  darling, 
it's  a  great  trial  for  you,"  Mrs.  Ford  kept  saying,  "a 
great  trial,  my  love,  but  you  will  be  supported  if  you 
are  brave;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  brave,  my  dearie- 
dear;  "  now  it  was  not  Mrs.  Ford's  custom  to  call  Lucy 
her  darling  and  her  dearie-dear,  which  confused  the 
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girl;  but  all  the  same  she  resigned  herself.  Some  one 
rose  when  she  came  in  and  enfolded  her  in  a  large 
embrace.  Floods  of  black  silk,  and  waves  of  perfume, 
seemed  to  pass  over  her  head,  and  then  she  emerged, 
catching  her  breath  a  little.  This  was  Lady  Randolph, 
who  was  large,  but  handsome  and  comely,  and  filled 
up  a  great  part  of  what  space  there  was  to  spare. 
Seated  at  a  little  distance  was  Mrs.  Stone  who  showed 
her  more  delicate  sense  of  Lucy's  "trial,"  only  by 
giving  her  a  look  in  which  pity  was  tempered  by  en- 
couragement, and  a  slight  friendly  nod.  Besides  these 
ladies,  whom  she  identified  at  once,  there  seemed  to 
Lucy  to  be  a  cloud  of  men.  All  were  silent,  looking 
at  her  as  she  came  in:  all  were  in  black,  black  gloves 
making  themselves  painfully  apparent  on  the  hands  of 
the  ladies.  It  was  before  the  time  when  black  paws 
became  the  fashion  on  all  occasions.  Even  Mr.  Ford 
wore  black  gloves;  it  was  an  imiwrLint  part  of  the 
general  "respect"  After  a  while,  even  the  men  be- 
came comprehensible  to  Lucy.  There  was  Mr.  Rushton, 
the  town  clerk,  and  Mr.  Chervil  from  London,  and  an- 
other lawyer  with  a  large  blue  bag,  whom  she  did  not 
know.  Seated  near  these  gentlemen,  with  an  amiable 
patronising  air  which  seemed  to  say  "I  am  very  glad 
to  countenance  you,  but  what  can  /  have  to  do  here?" 
was,  to  the  surprise  of  most  of  the  company,  the  Rector, 
who  had  so  placed  himself  that,  though  he  did  not 
know  what  he  was  wanted  for,  he  had  the  look  of  being 
a  kind  of  chairman  of  the  "assembly;"  while  near  the 
door,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  his  seat,  holding  his  hat 
in  one  hand,  and  brushing  it  carefully  with  the  other, 
was  Mr.  Williamson,  the  Dissenting  Minister.  Mr.  Wil- 
hamson  did  not  at  all  know  how  he  was  lo  be  received 
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ia  ihis.  company.  They  were  all  "Church  peoiile," 
even  ihe  Fords,  tliough  they  had  begun  on  other  prin- 
ciples. And  John  Trevor  had  just  been  buried,  though 
he  was  a  staunch  old  Nonconformist,  with  the  cere- 
monials of  the  churcli.  Mr.  Williamson  did  not  know 
whether  lo  be  defiant  or  conciliatory.  Sometimes  he 
smiled  at  his  hat,  smoothing  it  round  and  round.  The 
hat-band  had  been  taken  off,  and  carefully  folded  by 
to  take  home  to  his  wife;  in  this  point  he  had  taken 
example  by  the  Rector,  who  was  very  well  used  to  the 
sort  of  thing,  and  did  not  like  anything  to  be  wasted. 
Clergymen's  wives  are  very  well  aware  that  hat-bands 
are  always  made  of  the  richest  of  silk. 

Mr.  Rushton  made  a  little  explanation,  informing 
the  company  that  their  late  worthy  friend  had  wished 
them  all  to  hear  at  least  one  part  of  his  will,  and  to 
accept  a  trust  which  it  had  been  his  great  desire  to 
confide  to  them:  and  then  the  reading  began.  It  is 
always  a  curious  ceremonial  and  often  affords  scope 
for  liie  development  of  strong  emotions;  but  in  this 
case  it  was  not  so.  There  was  great  curiosity  on  the 
subject,  but  no  anxiety.  Once  indeed,  when  the 
testator  requested  each  person  present  to  accept  fifty 
pounds  for  a  ring,  a  little  involuntary  Uveliness,  a 
rustle  of  attention,  ran  through  the  room.  Though 
Lady  Randolph,  and  Mrs.  Stone,  the  Rector  and  Mr. 
WilHamson,  had  nothing  in  common  with  each  other, 
lliey  exchanged  an  involuntary  glance,  and  the  comers 
of  their  mouths  rose  perceptibly.  Fifty  pounds  is  not 
much,  but  there  are  few  people  who  would  not  be 

Cto  have  such  a  httle  present  made  to  them 
nexpectedly.     Their  mouths   relaxed  a  little, 
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impossible  to  deny  that  Mr.  Trevor  rose  several  degrees 
in  their  opiniOD.  But  beyond  this  little  wave  of 
pleasurable  sentiment  there  was  no  emotion  called  for, 
except  surprise. 

The  will  took  a.  great  deal  of  reading;  it  was  a 
very  long  document,  or  succession  of  documents,  for 
the  very  enumeration  of  the  codicils  took  some  time. 
These  were  all  read  in  a  clear  monotonous  voice  which 
brought  a  softening  haze  of  drowsiness  on  the  as- 
sembly. Perhaps  no  individual  present  fully  realized 
all  the  provisoes.  Some  of  them  were  hid  in  technical 
language,  some  confused  by  being  mixed  up  with  long 
details  of  the  money  and  property  bequeathed.  The 
first  and  chief  body  of  the  will,  which  bequeathed 
three  thousand  pounds  in  the  funds  to  the  testator's 
son,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  property  to  his  daughter, 
"as  the  only  heir  and  descendant  of  her  mother,  my 
wife  Lucilla  Rainy,  through  whom  the  property  came," 
was  brief  and  succinct  enough.  It  had  none  of  the 
rambling  elaboration  of  the  later  additions.  When 
John  Trevor  had  executed  it  he  had  been  still  a  strong 
man,  very  energetic  in  the  management  of  his  own 
affairs,  but  not  dominated  by  any  master  idea.  It  was 
plain  justice,  as  he  apprehended  it,  but  he  had  not 
begun  to  frame  the  theories  which  filled  his  later  days. 
As  the  will  was  read,  the  door  opened  and  Philip 
Rainy  came  into  the  room.  There  was  a  slight  general 
stir,  a  common  movement,  very  faint,  but  universal,  in 
disapproval  of  the  entrance  of  any  intruder.  Everyone 
of  those  people,  with  no  right  that  they  knew  of  to  be 
there,  felt  a  thrill  of  indignation  go  over  them  at  the 
sight  of  a  stranger.  What  business  had  he  to  be 
present?    But    after   the    stir  there  was    an   equally 
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general  pause.  Lady  Randolph,  the  only  one  who  did 
not  know  Philip,  looked  at  the  lawyers.  But  the  lawyers 
made  no  response.  The  voice  of  the  reader  went  on 
again,  the  hearers  fell  into  their  previous  half  drowse 
of  attention;  and  the  young  man  who  had  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  it,  but  who  was  the  nearest  relation  of 
the  orphans,  stood  in  his  black  clothes  leaning  against 
the  door.  And  there  was  not  any  drowse  about  Philip; 
he  listened,  and  he  made  out  every  word. 

When  the  codicils  approached  a  conclusion,  the 
drowse  disappeared  from  the  company  in  general.  It 
began  to  introduce  their  own  names,  which  is  a  sure 
way  of  interesting  people;  when  the  clause  was  read 
which  described  the  future  course  of  Lucy's  life,  how 
it  was  to  be  spent  and  where,  there  was  a  little  stir 
among  those  who  were  immediately  concerned.  Lady 
Randolph  sat  up  more  erect  in  her  chair,  and  held  her 
head  higher  with  a  complacence  and  sense  of  im- 
portance which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  ex- 
press more  delicately;  the  Fords,  less  well-bred,  looked 
at  each  other,  and  Mrs.  Ford  began  to  cry.  The  spec- 
tators all  listened  keenly;  their  surprise  and  their 
curiosity  rose  to  a  higher  heat.  Then  came  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  marriage  committee,  at  which  the 
little  thrill  which  had  been  visible  in  the  others  com- 
municated itself  to  all  the  company.  Each  individual 
sat  up,  straightened  his  or  her  back,  holding  up  their 
several  heads,  and  listened  with  a  sense  of  importance 
and  satisfaction,  mingled  with,  in  some  of  them,  a  per- 
ception of  the  ludicrous  side  of  the  arrangement;  and 
after  this  there  was  little  more. 

During  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  Philip  Rainy, 
undisturbed  and  undisturbing,  stood  up  leaning  against 
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the  door.  It  was  all  new  to  him,  and  much  of  it  was 
far  from  agreeable;  but  he  made  no  sign.  He  bad  nc 
business  to  be  there— all  these  strangers,  he  could  not 
but  feel  with  a  little  bitterness,  had  come  by  invitation 
and  had  a  right  to  the  place  they  occupied;  but  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  Nevertheless  it  was  some- 
thing, it  was  a,  tacit  acknowledgment  that  he  had 
something  to  do  with  it  that  no  one  remonstrated  oi 
took  any  notice  of  his  presence.  And  he  took  nc 
notice,  made  no  remark;  but  listened  with  the  keenesi 
attentioiL  Yes,  there  was  one  on  whom  none  of  the 
provisions  were  lost,  who  never  felt  drowsy,  but  listened 
with  his  very  ears  tingling,  and  his  mind  concentrated 
upon  what  he  heard;  he  missed  nothing,  the  technical 
wording  did  not  confuse  him,  each  new  particulai 
stirred  up  his  thoughts  to  a  rapidity  and  energy  ol 
action  such  as  he  had  never  before  been  conscious  of 
He  stood  betraying  nothing,  looking  at  all  the  com- 
placent assembly,  which  regarded  him  as  an  outsider; 
and  as  each  new  detail  was  read,  swifdy,  sUently,  op- 
posed to  it  in  his  mind  a  system  of  counter- action, 
All  these  people,  with  their  little  glow  and  sense  Ol 
satisfaction,  were  to  him  like  so  many  lay-figures  round 
the  table;  dream-people  not  worth  taking  into  con- 
sideration. But  on  the  other  side  he  seemed  to  see 
old  Trevor  chuckling  and  waving  a  visionary  hand  al 
him.  "There  is  not  a  loop-hole  to  let  you  in,"  the  old 
ghost  seemed  to  say;  and  Philip  ground  his  teeth,  and 
said  within  him,  "We  shall  see." 

As  for  the  members  of  the  marriage  committee, 
those  of  them  who  were  not  previously  aware  of  the 
charge  committed  to  them,  were  filled  with  amaze,  and 
showed  it  each  in  his  or  her  own  way,     Mrs.  Slow 
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and  the  Fords  sat  fast,  with  a  half  smile  on  theiir 
faces,  by  way  of  showing  that  to  them  the  idea  was 
already  familiar.  But  Lady  Randolph  w:as  consider- 
ably disturbed.  She  pushed  back  her  chair  a  little, 
and  looked  round  with  a  certain  dismay,  her  eyes 
opening  wider,  her  lips  parting,  her  breast  heaving 
with  a  half  sigh,  half  sob  of  surprise.  "All  these 
people!"  she  seemed  to  say,  giving  a  second  critical 
look  round.  The  Rector  was  still  more  surprised — if 
that  were  possible;  but  he  took  his  surprise  in  a  genial 
way.  He  began  to  laugh  gently,  under  his  breath  as 
it  were.  He  was  not  a  relation,  nor  even  a  friend,  and 
he  was  not  called  upon  to  be  very  serious  on  the  death 
of  old  Trevor.  He  laughed;  but  quietly  and  deco- 
rously, only  enough  to  express  a  certain  puzzled  con- 
sternation and  sense  of  absurdity,  yet  consciousness 
that  old  Trevor  had  shown  a  certain  good  sense  in 
choosing  himself.  As  for  Mr.  Williamson,  he  was 
thunderstruck;  he  left  off  smoothing  his  hat;  he  too 
looked  round  him  bewildered,  as  if  for  instruction. 
How  had  his  name  been  placed  on  such  a  Kst?  and  he 
ended  with  a  furtive  glance  at  the  Rector,  who  was  the 
member  of  the  company  who  interested  him  most 
When  the  voice  of  the  reader  stopped  there  was  a 
curious  momentary  pause. 

"This  is  a  very  astonishing  arrangement,"  said  the 
Rector,  rubbing  his  hands;  "an  extremely  strange 
arrangement.  I  don't  see  how  we  are  to  carry  it  out 
Don't  you  think  there  is  something  a  little  odd — I 
mean,  something  eccentric?  there  always  was  a  cer- 
tain eccentricity,  eh?  don't  you  know?  in  the  cha- 
racter— " 

"Our  departed  friend,"  said  Mr.  Williamson,  clear- 
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ing  his  throat;  "had  fiiil  possession  of  his  faculties.  I 
saw  him  the  day  before  his  seizure;  his  intellects  were 
as  clear,  I  am  ready  to  give  my  testimony  anywhere — 
as  clear — as  yours.  Sir,  or  mine." 

It  was  not  very  distinctly  indicated  to  whom  this 
was  addressed;  the  Rector  cast  a  slight  glance  at  the 
speaker,  as  though  he  might  have  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders; but  he  was  loo  polite  to  do  so.  "But,"  he  went 
on,  as  though  he  had  not  been  interrupted.  "But — 
this  is  too  extraordinary;  I  scarcely  knew  Mr.  Trevor; 
why  he  should  make  me  one  of  the  guardians  of  his 
daughter  in  such  an  important  matter  I  cannot  under- 
stand; and  associate  me  with — ■"  he  paused  again,  and 
then  gave  another  glance  round;  "so  many  others — 
perhaps  better  qualified." 

"If  Dr.  Beresford  means  me—"  Mr.  Williamson  be- 
gan with  a  flush  on  his  face. 

"I  mean  no  one  in  particular.  I  mean  everybody 
— I  mean  that  the  whole  idea  is  preposterous — ^why," 
said  the  Rector,  bursting  into  a  little  laugh,  "it  is  like 
an  old  play;  it's  like  an  invention  in  a  romance — it  is 
like—" 

"Oh-h!"  said  Mrs.  Ford,  drawing  in  her  breath. 
She  had  not  intended  to  speak  in  such  fine  company; 
but  this  was  too  much  for  her — and  it  had  always 
been  believed  by  those  who  knew  her  most  intimately 
that  she  was  still  a  Dissenter  in  her  heart.  "Oh-h!" 
she  said,  with  a  little  shudder.  "When  yon  consider 
that  poor  Mr.  Trevor  was  carried  out  of  this  house, 
feet  foremost,  this  very  day— and  before  the  first  night 
that  folks  should  laugh^" 

Tlie  Rector  got  very  red.  "I  beg  your  pardon," 
he  said  sharply,   not  with  an  apologetic  voice.     Mr. 
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Williamson  began  once  more  to  smooth  his  hat.  There 
was  in  him  a  suppressed  smile  from  the  sole  of  his 
shoe  to  the  top  of  his  head:  and  the  Rector  was  aware 
of  it,  but  could  not  take  any  notice,  which  discomposed 
that  dignified  clergyman  more  than  if  it  had  been  a 
greater  matter. 

Mrs.  Stone  here  interfered;  naturally  her  s)anpathies 
were  all  with  the  Church;  but  she  liked,  at  the  same 
time,  to  show  her  superior  acquaintance  with  the  tes- 
tator's wishes.  "If  you  will  allow  me,"  she  said,  "I 
had  the  advantage  of  hearing  from  poor  Mr.  Trevor 
himself  what  he  meant.  He  did  not  wish  to  deprive 
his  dear  daughter  of  the  advice  of  one  who  would  be 
her  spiritual  instructor.  He  was — not  a  Churchman: 
but  he  was  a  man  of  great  judgment.  He  considered 
that  the  Rector  had  a  right  to  a  voice  in  a  matter  so 
important.  But,"  said  Mrs.  Stone,  suddenly,  seeing 
Lady  Randolph  eager  to  interfere,  "perhaps  this  is 
scarcely  a  moment  to  discuss  the  matter?  And  in  the 
presence  of — " 

"Not  at  all  the  moment,"  said  Lady  Randolph, 
rising  up  and  shaking  out  her  flowing  skirts.  "These 
gentlemen  must  all  be  aware  that  Miss  Trevor,  in  the 
meantime,  is  my  first  thought.  Our  presence  is  no 
longer  necessary,  I  believe.  My  dear?"  the  great  lady 
said,  offering  her  arm  to  Lucy,  who  was  thankful  to  be 
released.  All  the  men  stood  up,  the  Rector  still  red, 
and  Mr.  Williamson  still  smoothing  his  hat  The  de- 
parture of  the  ladies  had  the  air  of  a  procession.  Lucy 
was  very  timid  and  very  sick  at  heart,  longing  to 
escape,  to  rest,  to  cry,  and  then  to  prepare  herself 
quietly  for  whatever  change  might  be  coming;  but  she 
had  no  need  of  Lady  Randolph's  arm.     Even  when 
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the  heart  is  brealting,  a  mourner  may  be  quite  able  to 
walk;  and  Lucy  was  not  heart-broken,  only  longing  to 
cry  a  little,  and  give  vent  to  her  natural  gentle  sorrow 
for  her  poor  old  father.  But  Lady  Randolph  drew  the 
girl's  hand  within  her  arm,  and  held  it  there  with  her 
other  hand,  and  whispered,  "Lean  upon  me,  my  poor 
chUd."  Lucy  did  not  lean,  feeling  no  need  of  support, 
but  otherwise  obeyed,  Philip  Rainy  opened  the  door 
for  the  darkly-clothed  procession.  He  too  thought  it 
right  to  assert  himself.  "I  should  like  to  see  you, 
Lucy,"  he  said,  "afterwards,"  taking  no  notice  of  the 
great  lady,  "about  Jock."  The  name,  the  suggestion 
gave  Lucy  a  shock  of  awakening.  She  stopped  short, 
to  Lady  Randolph's  surprise  and  alarm,  and  turned 
round  suddenly,  withdrawing  her  hand  from  the  soft 
constraint  of  that  pressure  upon  it.  lliey  all  paused, 
looking  at  her,  almost  in  as  great  surprise  as  if  some- 
thing inanimate  had  detached  itself  from  the  wall,  and 
taken  an  independent  step. 

"Please,  Mr.  Rushton,"  Lucy  said  timidly,  but 
clearly,  "there  is  one  thing  I  want  to  say.  I  will  do 
everything— everything  that  papa  wishes; — but  about 
Jock—" 

"About  Jock?"  they  all  came  a  little  nearer,  look- 
ing at  her.  Mrs.  Stone  put  fortii  a  hand  to  pat  the 
girl's  shoulder  soothingly,  miimiiiring,  "Yes,  dear — yes, 
my  love,  another  time,"  with  amiable  moderation.  But 
Lady  Randolph  would  not  permit  any  interference. 
She  took  her  charge's  hand  again.  "My  dear,"  she 
said,  "all  these  arrangements  can  be  settled  afterwards 
by  your  friends."  Lady  Randolph  had  no  idea  what 
was  meant  by  Jock. 

"But  I  must  settle  this  first,"  Lucy  said.     She  was 
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very  pale,  and  very  slight  and  girlish,  looking  like  a 
shadow  in  her  black  clothes:  but  there  was  no  mistak- 
ing her  quiet  determination.  She  stood  quite  still, 
making  no  fuss,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  two 
lawyers.  "I  will  do  everything,"  she  repeated,  "only 
not  about  Jock." 

"That  is  what  I  am  here  for,  Lucy,"  said  Philip 
Rainy.  "I  am  your  nearest  relative.  It  is  I  who  ought 
to  have  the  care  of  Jock." 

At  this  point  all  turned  their  attention  to  Philip 
with  sudden  intelligence  in  their  faces,  and  some  with 
alarm.  The  nearest  relative!  Lucy,  however,  did  no- 
thing to  confirm  the  position  which  Philip  felt  it  ex- 
pedient thus  strongly,  and,  at  once,  to  assert.  She 
looked  at  him  with  a  faint  smile,  and  shook  her  head. 

"He  has  nobody  really  belonging  to  him  but  me. 
Mr.  Rushton,  please — I  will  do  everything  else — but  I 
cannot  give  up  Jock." 

"We'll  see  about  it.  We'll  see  about  it,  Lucy," 
Mr.  Rushton  said. 

And  then  Lady  Randolph,  a  little  impatient,  re- 
sumed her  lead.  "I  cannot  let  you  exert  yourself  so 
much,'^  she  said  with  peremptory  tenderness.  "I  must 
take  you  away;  all  this  will  be  settled  quite  comfort- 
ably; but  my  first  thought  is  for  you.  I  must  not 
let  you  overexert  yourself.  Lean  upon  me,  my  pocM: 
child!" 

And  thus,  at  last,  the  black-robed  procession  filed 
away. 


■ 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


1 


The  ladies  went  away,  the  men  remained  behind: 
most  of  them  took  their  seats  again  with  evident  relief. 
However  agreeable  the  two  halves  of  humanity  may 
be  to  each  other  in  certain  circumstances,  it  is  a  relief 
to  both  to  get  rid  of  each  other  when  there  is  business 
on  hand.  The  mutual  contempt  they  have  for  each 
other's  modes  of  acting  impedes  hearty  co-operation, 
and  the  presence  of  one  interferes  with  the  other's 
freedom.  The  men  took  their  seats  and  drew  a  long 
breath  of  relief,  all  but  Philip,  the  unauthorised  member 
of  the  party,  who  fell  that  with  Lucy  his  only  real 
right  to  be  here  at  all  was  gone. 

"Well!"  said  the  Rector,  intensifying  that  sigh  of 
reUef  into  a  kind  of  snort  of  satisfaction,  "now  that  we 
may  speak  freely,  Rushton,  you  don't  expect  that  rub- 
bish would  bear  the  brunt  of  an  English  court  of  law? 
It  is  all  romancing;  the  old  fellow  must  have  been 
laughing  at  you  in  his  sleeve.  Seven  trustees  to  decide 
whom  the  girl  is  to  marry!  His  mind  must  have  been 
gone:  and  you  can't  imagine  for  a  moment  that  this  is 
a  thing  which  can  be  carried  out." 

"I  don't  see  why,"  said  Mr.  Rushton,  calmly;  "more 
absurd  things  have  been  carried  out.  He  wants  his 
girl  to  be  looked  after.  She  will  have  half  the  for- 
tune-hunters in  England  after  her,  like  flies  after  a 
honey-pot." 

All  the  men  assembled  looked  at  the  town-cleA^ 
he  was  the  only  one  among  them  who  could  [ 
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have  any  interest  in  the  question.  The  Rector  ap-» 
preqated  this  fact  with  unusual  force;  he  had  daughters 
only,  whereas  Raymond  Rushton  was  a  likely  young 
fellow  enough.  They  were  all  somewhat  suspicious  of 
each  other,  all  except  the  personage  who  had  read  the 
documents,  and  took  no  part  in  the  matter,  and  Mr. 
Chervil,  a  London  attorney,  with  httle  time  to  spare, 
and  not  much  interest  in  an3^ing  but  the  money, 
which  was  his  trade. 

"Of  course  there  will  be  fortune-hunters  after  her. 
He  ought,"  said  the  Rector,  who  was  given  to  laying 
down  the  law,  "to  have  appointed  a  couple  of  trust- 
worthy guardians,  as  other  people  do,  and  left  it  in 
their  hands.  Such  an  arrangement  as  this,  no  one  can 
help  seeing,  is  positively  absurd." 

Here  Ford  cleared  his  throat  expressively,  with 
a  sound  which  drew  all  eyes  towards  him.  But  the 
good  man,  having  thus  protested  inarticulately,  was 
shy,  and  shrank  fom  speech.  He  retreated  a  step  or 
two  with  involuntary  precipitation.  And  the  only  de- 
fender old  Trevor  found  was  in  Mr.  Williamson,  who 
nevertheless  had  no  desire  to  pit  himself  against  the 
Rector;  he  would  have  liked  on  the  contrary  to  be 
liberal  and  friendly,  and  to  show  himself  superior  to 
all  petty  feeling;  but  he  could  not  help  taking  a  special 
interest  in  everything  his  clerical  brother,  who  did  not 
admit  his  brotherhood,  did  or  said.  Opposition  or 
friendship,  it  might  be  either  one.  or  the  other,  but  in- 
difference could  not  be  between  them.  Accordingly 
as  soon  as  the  Rector  had  said  anything,  Mr.  William- 
son was  instantly  moved  to  say  the  reverse. 

"We  must  not  forget,"  he  said,  putting  down  his 
hat  on  the  floor,  "that  our  late  lamented  friend  was 
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earned  out  of  this  place  only  to-day.  To  call  his  ar- 
rangements absurd,  so  soon,  is  surely,  tf  I  may  say  so, 
not  in  good  taste." 

"Oh,  as  for  good  taste!"  cried  the  Rector,  im- 
peratively, with  a  sneer  upon  his  lips;  but  he  stopped 
himself  in  time.  He  would  not  get  into  any  alterca- 
tion, he  said  to  himself;  it  was  bad  enough  to  be  con- 
fronted with  Dissenters,  to  have  one  of  these  fanatics 
actually  sitting  down  with  him  at  the  same  table,  but 
to  suffer  himself  to  be  led  into  a  controversy!  "As  for 
that,"  he  said,  "my  mind  is  easy  enough.  But  here  is 
a  very  simple  c[\iestion — " 

"Shall  you  serve,  Doctor  Beresford?  or  do  you 
dechoe  it?"  Mr.  Rushton  said. 

This  was  a  question  mote  simple  still.  The  Rector 
turned  round  and  stared  at  the  other  with  a  confused 
and  bewildered  countenance.  This  was  not  at  all  what 
he  meant.  He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  reflected 
before  he  made  any  answer;  would  he  serve,  or  did  he 
decline  it?  Very  simple,  but  not  so  easy  to  answer; 
would  he  have  a  finger  in  the  pie,  or  give  it  up  al- 
together? would  he  accept  the  mysterious  position,  and 
keep  the  dear  privilege  of  control,  and  the  power  of 
saying  who  was  nol  to  many  Lucy  Trevor,  though  he 
cared  little  for  Lucy  Trevor?  or  would  he  show  his 
sense  of  the  folly  of  the  arrangement  by  rejecting  any 
share  in  it?  It  was,  though  so  simple,  a  difficult  ques- 
tion, mucii  more  difficult  than  to  set  down  the  old 
roan,  who  was  not  a  churchman,  as  a  fool.  It  did  not 
please  him  however  to  accept  the  latter  alternative; 
he  was  a  man  who  dearly  liked  to  have  a  finger  in 
every  pie. 
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"Oh,  at!  indeed!— yes,  to  be  sure.  That  is  how 
you  put  it,"  he  said, 

"Yes,  that  is  the  only  way  to  put  it,"  said  Mr. 
RusbtCHi;  "we  can't  compel  anyone  in  accept  the 
chaige,  but  we  have  a  few  names  behind  with  which 
to  fdl  up,  should  anyone  object.  My  client  was  full  of 
foresight,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  "he  was  very  long- 
headed, wrODg-headed  too,  if  you  like,  sometimes,  but 
sharp  as  a  needle.     He  thought  his  little  girl  a  great 

"And  so  she  will  be,"  said  the  Rector,  almost  with 
solemnity;  and  he  was  silent  for  a  moment,  as  if  in 
natural  awe  of  Lucy's  greatness;  but  within  himself 
he  was  mentally  vowing  that,  if  Rushton  tried  to  run 
his  boy  for  such  large  stakes,  he,  the  Rector,  would 
lake  care  that  he  did  not  have  it  all  his  own  way. 
Dr.  Beresford,  though  he  was  an  excellent  clergyman, 
was  not  above  the  use  of  slang  now  and  then,  nor 
was  he  too  good  for  a  resolution  which  had  a  little  of 
tbe  vindictive  in  it.  "Must  we  be  called  together  to 
he  consulted?"  he  said,  with  a  laugh;  "there's  some- 
thing of  the  kind  in  an  old  play.  Will  tlie  candidate 
appear  before  us,  and  state  hts  qualifications."  The 
Rector  again  permitted  himself  to  laugh,  but  nobody 
responded.  Mr.  Rushton,  though  he  condemned  the 
will  in  private,  had  sufficient  professional  feeling  to 
decline  to  join  in  any  open  ridicule  of  it,  and  Ford, 
who  felt  himself  in  the  dignified  attitude  of  a  mourner, 
allowed  nothing  to  disturb  his  seriousness.  Mr.  William- 
son was  smoothing  his  hat  with  disapproving  gravity, 
polishing  it  heavily  round  and  round,  as  though  he 
1  some  cam;U  tendency  lu  it  which  had  to  be  re- 
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"In  my  opinion  there  is  nothing  lo  laugh  at,"  he 
said;  "it  is  a  grave  responsibility.  The  choice  of  a 
God-fearing,  Christian  man  to  be  the  guide  of  the 
young  lady,  imder  Providence,  and  the  trustee,  as  it 
were,  of  a  great  fortune — " 

"Oh,  not  so  bad  as  that;  we  have  not  got  to  choose 
him,  only  to  blackball  him,"  said  Mr,  Rushton;  "and 
if  you  thmk  old  Trevor  intended  that  any  husband 
should  be  the  trustee  of  his  daughter's  fortune,  that  is 
a  mistake,  I  assure  you.  She  has  more  power  in  her 
hands  than  ever  a  girl  had — even  now  before  she  is 
.  of  age,  she  is  allowed  hberties — Ah!"  Mr.  Rushton 
stopped  short;  for  Philip  Rainy  had  stepped  forward, 
with  the  evident  intention  of  saying  sometitng.  They 
all  looked  at  Philip.  He  was  weil-known  to  everyone 
present — regarded  favom'ably  by  the  Rector,  as  one 
who  had  seen  the  evil  of  his  ways,  and  with  a  grudge 
by  Mr.  Williamson  as  a  deserter  from  the  Noncon- 
formist cause,  and  with  careless  friendliness  by  Mr. 
Rushton,  as  a  man  who  was  only  a  rising  man,  and 
to  whom  he  was  conscious  of  having  himself  given  a 
helping  hand.  To  Ford,  Philip  was  a  member  of  the 
family,  who  rather  set  himself  above  the  family,  and 
therefore  was  the  object  of  certain  restrained  grudges, 
but  yet  was  a  Rainy  after  all;  thus  the  feeling  of  the 
company  aboMt  him  was  mingled.  Nevertheless,  when 
they  suddenly  turned  upon  him,  and  recalled  them- 
selves to  a  recollection  of  his  presence  and  his  position, 
and  all  that  was  in  his  favour,  and  the  indicalions  of 
nature,  which  pointed  him  out  as  so  likely  a  candidate, 
they  all  instinctively  forestalled  the  future,  and  on  the 
spot  blackballed  Philip,  who  stood  before  them  uncon- 
scious of  bis  fate. 
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"I  do  not  wish  to  intrude,"  he  said;  "though  if 
anyone  has  a  right  to  know  about  my  cousins  I  have. 
I  am  their  nearest  relation.  I  am — "  and  here  he  put 
on  a  certain  dignity,  though  the  Rainys  were  not  a 
noble  race — "I  believe  the  head  of  the  family  since 
my  father's  death.  But  what  I  want  to  say  is  this;  if 
you,  as  his  legal  guardians,  do  not  object,  I  should  like 
to  take  charge  of  Jock." 

("Who  is  Jock?"  said  the  Rector,  in  an  undertone.) 
There  was  no  one  to  answer  but  Mr.  Williamson,  who 
replied  in  the  same  tone,  without  looking  at  him,  "The 
little  boy."  It  was  the  first  distinct  communication 
that  had  passed  between  them.  Dr.  Beresford  looked 
at  the  Nonconformist  with  a  humph  of  half  angry  care- 
lessness and  turned  away;  but  yet  he  could  not  help 
it,  he  had  distinctly  realized  the  presence  of  the  Minister 
of  Bethesda,  which  was  a  great  thorn  in  his  side.  On 
former  occasions  he  had  said,  "I  know  nothing  about 
that  sort  of  people;"  but  that  advantage  was  now  taken 
from  him.  He  had  become  acquainted  with  the  man, 
though  he  was  his  natural  enemy. 

"Take  charge  of  Jock? — ^with  all  my  heart;"  said 
the  lawyer.  "You  could  not  do  anjrthing  that  would 
please  me  more;  he  has  been  one  of  our  difficulties. 
Look  here.  Chervil,  here  is  the  very  best  thing  that 
could  happen.  Mr.  Rainy,  a  relation,  a — a  gentleman 
in  the  scholastic  profession;"  here  he  stopped,  and  made 
a  little  grimace.  "There  will  be  a  moderate  allowance 
for  him,"  he  continued,  with  a  laugh;  "all  that  is  easy 
enough:  but  there's  his  sister  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, you  know." 

"If  I  have  your  consent,  I  think  I  can  manage  Lucy," 
said  Philip,  calmly.     He  spoke  with  great  distinctness, 
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and  he  meant  thera  all  to  understand  him.  It  was  as 
if  a,  thunderbolt  had  been  thrown  in  their  midst:  a 
young  fellow  like  this,  nobody  in  particular,  to  call  the 
heiress  Lucy!  Mr.  Rushton  called  her  so  himself,  and 
so  did  Ford,  and  the  Minister;  but  all  at  once  such 
familiarity  had  come  to  sound  profane.  It  was  quite 
profane  in  young  Rainy,  a  mere  schoolmaster,  to  speak 
so  familiarly  of  that  golden  girl.  They  all  drew  back 
with  a  distinct  shiver.  As  for  the  Rector,  he  again 
ventured  on  a  little  laugh. 

"Vou  are  a  bold  fellow.  Rainy,"  he  said.  "To  talk 
of  a  young  lady  whom  we  al!  respect  so  much,  by  her 
Christian  name." 

"I  have  known  her  all  my  life,  doctor;  we  are 
cousins."  There  was  no  idea  of  this  great  respect  then. 
"I  will  speak  to  her  at  once." 

The  way  in  which  the  matrimonial  committee  drew 
in  their  breath,  made  a  distinct  sound  in  the  room. 
Speak  to  her,  good  heavens ! — a  schoolmaster — a  nobody! 
"Vou  will  remember,"  said  Ford,  with  solemnity;  "that 
this  is  the  day  of  her  father's  funeral.  To  speak  to 
her — about  any  such  matters — " 

"What  matters?"  Philip  knew  very  well  what  they 
meant;  but  he  liked  to  play  upon  their  apprehensions. 
"You  may  be  sure,"  he  said,  with  malicious  gravity; 
"I  shall  say  nothing  to  distress  her.  She  knows  me, 
and  I  think  she  has  confidence  in  me." 

"And  you  forget,"  said  Mr.  Chervil,  who  was  cool, 
and  had  his  wits  about  him,  "that  it's  only  about  little 

"To  be  sure,  to  be  sure;  it  is  not  about  anything 
very  important,"  said  the  committee,  in  fu" 
"it's  only  about  little  Jock." 
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And  then  they  all  laughed,  but  not  with  a  very 
good  grace.  There  was  no  fault  at  all  to  be  found 
with  him,  an  honest  honourable  rising  young  man — 
and  the  girl  had  no  right  to  anything  better;  but  what 
was  the  use  of  appointing  a  committee  of  seven  to 
watch  over  this  momentous  event,  if  Lucy's  fortune  was 
to  fall  like  a  ripe  apple  from  the  tree  into  the  mouth 
of  Mr.  Philip  Rainy?  The  Rector  who  had  thought  the 
stipulations  so  absurd,  and  had  asked,  almost  with  in- 
dignation, whether  anyone  could  ever  hope  to  carry 
them  out,  even  he  looked  with  indignation  at  Philip. 
It  was  like  cutting  the  ground  from  under  their  feet, 
settling  the  whole  business  before  it  had  even  begun. 
It  was  a  thing  not  to  be  tolerated  at  all.  There  was 
not  a  word  more  said  by  anybody  about  the  unneces- 
sariness  of  Mr.  Trevor's  precautions  after  this  specimen, 
as  they  all  felt  it,  of  the  dangers  that  had  to  be  gone 
through. 

While  this  was  going  on  upstairs,  Lady  Randolph 
led  Lucy  into  Mrs.  Ford's  sitting-room,  "as  if  it  had 
been  her  own,"  that  excellent  woman  said,  though  she 
was  very  willing  on  the  whole  that  her  parlour  should 
be  made  use  of,  and  indeed  for  long  after  took 
special  care  of  the  chair  upon  which  Lady  Randolph 
had  sat  down.  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Stone  followed. 
There  was  a  pause  after  they  had  all  seated  themselves, 
for  these  two  other  personages  were  somewhat  jealous 
in  their  eagerness  to  hear  every  syllable  that  fell  from 
Lady  Randolph's  lips,  and  Lady  Randolph  studiously 
ignored  them.  It  was  she  who  for  the  moment  was 
mistress  of  the  situation;  she  put  Lucy  tenderly  upon 
the  sofa,  and  drew  a  chair  close  to  it 
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"Vou  are  doing  loo  much,"  she  said;  "after  al!  the 
excitement  and  the  grief  you  want  rest,  or  we  shall 
have  you  ill  on  our  hands," 

"That  is  what  I  am  always  telling  her,  my  lady," 
said  Mrs.  Ford. 

Mrs.  Stone  smiled.  "Lucy  will  not  get  ill,"  she 
said,  "her  strength  is  intact;  I  don't  think  Lady 
Randolph  need  have  any  fear  on  that  account." 

But  Mrs.  Stone's  interference  was  not  rehshed  by 
anyone.  Lady  Randolph  glanced  slightly  at  her,  but 
took  no  notice;  while  Mrs.  Ford  was  somewhat  irritated 
that  Lucy  should  be  thought  robust  and  able  to  bear  a 
great  sorrow  without  suffering.  They  were  all  very 
anxious  to  persuade  the  girl  to  "put  up  her  feet,"  and 
take  care  of  herself 

"A  change,  an  entire  change  is  what  you  want," 
Lady  Randolph  said,  "and  indeed  1  think  that  is  what 
we  must  do.  It  does  not  matter  if  you  are  not  pre- 
pared; of  course  you  will  want  a  great  many  things — 
but  those  can  be  got  better  in  London  than  anywhere 
else,  I  sKould  like  you  to  come  with  me  at  once." 

Lucy,  who  had  been  half  reclining  on  the  sofa 
cushions  to  please  her  new  friend,  here  raised  herself 
with  an  energy  which  was  not  at  all  in  keeping  with 
her  supposed  exhaustion.  "At  once!"  she  said  with 
alarm,  not  perceiving  at  the  moment  that  tliis  was  not 
complimentary  to  Lady  Randolph.  When  she  perceived 
it,  Lucy's  politeness  was  put  to  a  severe  test.  She  had 
a  little  awe  of  her  future  guardian,  and  she  was  very 
dutiful,  more  disposed  by  nature  to  do  what  she  was 
told  than  to  rebel.  She  added  faintly  a  gentle  r^^ 
monstrance.    "I  thought  there  would  have  been  a  "  ' 
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time  to  get  ready;  the  dressmaker  has  only  sent  a  few 
of  the  things;  and  then,"  she  said,  as  if  the  argument 
was  final,  **we  have  had  no  time  at  all  to  get  Jock's 
things  in  order.     I  would  have  to  wait  for  Jock." 

**Jock!"  said  Lady  Randolph  with  the  greatest 
surprise. 

And  then  there  was  another  pause.  "I  told  you, 
Lucy,"  said  Mrs.  Ford,  "that  her  Ladyship  knew  no- 
thing about  Jock,  that  she  would  never  hear  of  taking 
a  little  boy  into  her  house.  A  young  lady  is  one  thing, 
but  a  little  boy — a  little  boy  is  quite  different;  I  told 
you  her  Ladyship  would  never  hear  of  it."  In  the 
satisfaction  of  having  known  it  all  the  time,  Mrs.  Ford 
almost  forgot  the  inconveniences  of  the  position.  Lucy 
sat  bolt  upright  upon  her  sofa,  disregarding  all  the 
fictions  about  necessary  rest,  and  looked  round  upon 
them  with  a  little  spark  in  each  of  her  blue  eyes. 

"My  love,"  said  Mrs.  Stone  in  a  low  tone,  "you 
have  always  intended  and  wished  to  send  Jock  to 
school,  you  must  not  forget  that " 

There  was  nothing  hostile  to  the  new  reign  in  these 
two  women,  at  least  not  in  this  respect.  Their  depre- 
cation and  soothing  were  quite  sincere.  But  Lady 
Randolph  was  a  woman  who  had  all  her  wits  about  her. 
She  watched  every  indication  of  the  thorny  new  ground 
which  she  was  treading  with  a  watchful  eye.  And  she 
saw  that  Lucy's  expression  changed  from  that  of  quiet 
gravity  and  sadness  into  an  energy,  which  was  almost 
impassioned.  The  girl's  hands  caught  at  each  other, 
her  lips  quivered,  every  feature  moved. 

"He  is  all  I  have,"  Lucy  cried  out  suddenly,  "every- 
thing I  have!   and  he  is  such  a  little,  little  fellow;  oh. 
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don't  mind  petting  me,  what  do  I  care  for  dresses  or 
things?  but  I  want  Jock;  oh  let  me  have  Jock!" 

"Hush,  hush,  Lucy;  hush,  dear,"  whispered  Mrs. 
Stone,  with  sympathetic  looks,  and  Mrs.  Ford  put  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  vowed  sobbing  thai  she 
would  take  every  care  of  him.  They  were  both  half 
frightened  by  the  sudden  vehemence,  which  was  so  un- 
like Lucy.  And  at  this  moment  there  was  a  knock  at 
the  door,  and  Philip  Rainy  put  in  his  head. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  "but  may  I  speak  to 
Lucy  for  a  moment?  I  thought  you  would  like  to  know 
that  they  have  no  objections,  Lucy — not  the  least  ob- 
jection. 1  am  to  have  Jock.  I  told  Mr.  Rushton  that 
I  felt  sure  you  would  trust  him  to  me." 

Lucy  felt  that  she  had  no  longer  any  power  of 
speech.  She  put  her  hands  together  instinctively,  and 
gave  Lady  Randolph  a  piteous  look;  her  heart  swelled 
as  if  it  would  burst.  Was  it  a  judgment  upon  her  for 
not  being  heart-broken,  as  perhaps  she  ought  to  have 
been,  for  the  loss  of  her  father?  To  have  little  Jock 
taken  away  from  her  was  like  tearijig  a  piece  of  herself 
away. 

But  Lady  Randolph  had  all  her  wits  about  her.  It 
was  not  likely,  if  the  sight  of  this  comely  yo\mg  man 
who  called  the  heiress  Lucy,  had  alarmed  even  the 
men  upstairs,  that  a  woman  would  be  less  alive  to  the 
danger.  She  took  Lucy's  hands  into  her  own,  and 
pressed  them  kindly  between  hers. 

"1  don't  know  lhis  genlJeman,  my  dear,"  she  said, 
"and  I  don't  doubt  he  is  very  kind;  but  1  am  sure  it 
would  be  mistaken  kindness  to  separate  these  two  poor 
children  now.  Just  after  one  great  loss,  she  is  not  in 
a  (it  state  to  bear  another  wrench.    No.    I  don't  know 
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■who  Jock  IS,  and  I  have  not  much  room  in  my  little 
house:  but  you  shall  have  your  Jock,  my  dear.  I  will 
not  be  the  one  to  take  him  from  you,"  Lady  Randolph 
said. 

This  was  a  thing  which  no  one  had  so  much  as 
thought  of.  They  all  gazed  at  her  with  wonder  arid 
admiration,  while  Lucy  in  the  sudden  relief  fell  a-crying, 
more  subdued  and  broken  down  than  she  had  yet 
shown  herself.  While  the  girl  was  being  caressed  and 
soothed,  Mrs.  Stone  went  away,  finding  no  room  for  her 
own  ministrations.  She  said,  "That  is  a  very  clever 
woman,"  to  Philip  Rainy  at  the  door. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  NEW  LIFE. 

Lady  Randolph  made  haste  to  strike  while  the  iron 
was  hot  She  was  a  clever  woman,  conscious  enough 
(though  perhaps  no  more  than  other  people)  of  her 
own  interests,  and  with  schemes  in  her  mind  (as  every- 
body had)  of  other  interests  to  be  served  through  the 
heiress,  whom  it  had  been  one  of  the  successes  of  her 
later  life  to  obtain  the  charge  of;  but,  having  got  this, 
she  had  no  other  intention  than  to  treat  Lucy  kindly, 
and  to  make  her  life,  which  would  add  so  many  com- 
forts to  Lady  Randolph's,  pleasant  and  happy  to  her- 
self. The  best  way  to  do  this  was  to  win  the  girl's 
heart.  Lady  Randolph  had  not  been  seized  with  love 
at  first  sight  for  her  new  charge;  but  she  was  rather 
prepossessed  than  otherwise  by  Lucy's  appearance,  and 
she  was  anxious  to  get  hold  of  her  and  secure  her 
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affections  with  as  little  delay  as  possible;  and  when 
she  informed  Mrs.  Ford,  as  she  sipped  the  cup  of  tea 
which  that  excellent  woman  prepared  for  her,  that  she 
was  going  to  pass  the  night  at  the  Hall,  and  that  to 
return  to  that  scene  of  her  happier  life  was  always  "a 
trial"  lo  her,  she  had  already  touched  a  chord  of  sym- 
pathy in  Lucy's  heart, 

"What  1  should  like,"  Lady  Randolph  said,  "would 
be  that  you  should  come  with  me,  my  dear.  It  would 
be  a  great  matter  for  me.  The  Hall  belongs  to  Sir 
Thomas  now,  my  nephew,  you  know.  He  is  very  kind 
to  me,  and  I  look  upon  him  almost  as  a  son,  and  his 
house  is  always  open  to  me;  but  when  you  remember 
that  I  was  once  mistress  there,  and  spent  a  happy  life 
in  it,  and  that  now  I  am  all  alone,  meeting  ghosts  in 
every  room- — " 

Lucy's  heart  came  to  her  eyes.  It  was  all  true 
that  Lady  Randolph  said,  but  perhaps  no  such  state- 
ment, made  for  the  purpose  of  calling  forth  sympathy, 
ever  achieves  its  end  without  leaving  a  certain  sense 
of  half-aroused  shame  in  the  mind  of  the  successful 
schemer.  Lady  Randolph  was  touched  by  the  wannth 
of  feeling  in  the  girl's  eyes,  and  she  was  half  ashamed 
of  herself  for  the  conscious  exaggeration  which  had 
called  it  forth.     Mrs.  Ford  was  very  sympathetic. 

"I  have  never  been  so  bad  as  that,"  she  said,  "I 
have  always  had  company;  I  have  never  lost  an  'us- 
band,  like  you,  my  lady:  but  I  feel  for  your  ladyship 
all  the  same." 

"And  I  shrink  from  going  back,"  said  Lady  Ran- 
dolph, "and  going  all  alone.  I  think  if  Lucy  could 
ivith  me — it  would  be  a  great  thing  for  me;  and 
;  should  have  time  to  make  acquaintance  with  each 
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Other;  and  Mrs.  Ford,  I  am  sure,  would  look  after  all 
the  things,  and  bring  them  and  the  little  brother  to 
meet  us  at  the  station  to-morrow.  Will  you  begin  our 
life  together  by  being  kind  to  me,  Lucy?"  she  said, 
with  a  smile. 

There  were  difficulties,  great  difficulties,  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  Jock;  but  Lucy  could  not  refuse  such 
an  appeal;  and  this  was  how  it  happened,  that  to  the 
great  surprise  of  Farafield,  she  was  seen  in  her  little 
crape  bonnet  and  veil  (much  too  old  for  her.  Lady 
Randolph  at  once  decided)  driving  in  the  grey  of  the 
wintry  afternoon  through  the  chilly  streets — ^the  day 
her  father  was  buried!  there  were  some  people  who 
thought  it  very  unfeeling.  When  it  was  mentioned  at 
dinner  in  the  big  house  in  the  Market  Place  inhabited 
by  the  town-clerk,  Mrs.  Rushton  was  very  much  scan- 
daUsed. 

"The  very  day  of  the  funeral!"  she  cried;  "they 
might  have  let  her  keep  quiet  one  day;  for  I  don't 
blame  the  girl,  how  was  she  to  know  any  better?  I 
always  said  it  was  a  fatal  thing  for  Lucy  when  that 
old  fool  of  a  father  chose  a  fashionable  fine  lady  for 
her  guardian.  Oh  don't  speak  to  me,  I  have  no 
patience  with  him.  I  think,  from  beginning  to  end, 
there  never  was  such  a  ridiculous  will.  If  it  had  been 
me,  I  should  have  taken  it  into  Court,  I  should  have 
had  it  broke — " 

"You  might  have  found  it  difficult  to  do  that.  How 
would  you  have  had  it  broke,  I  should  like  to  know?" 
her  husband  said. 

"Ladies'  law,"  said  Mr.  Chervil,  who  was  very  busy 
with  his  dinner,  and  did  not  care  to  waste  words. 

"It  is  not  my  trade,"   said  Mrs.  Rushton,  "that's 
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your  business.  I  can  tell  you  I  should  have  done  it 
had  it  been  in  my  hands.  But  it's  not  in  ray  hands, 
a  woman  never  has  a  chance.  Vou  may  talk  of  ladies' 
law!  but  this  I  know,  that  if  we  had  tlie  law  to  make 
it  would  not  be  so  silly.  A  woman  would  have  known 
what  was  for  the  girl's  true  advantage;  we  would  have 
said  to  old  Mr.  Trevor,  don't  be  such  an  old  fool.  We 
should  have  told  him  boldly — such  and  such  a  thing 
is  not  for  your  girl's  advantage.  Had  any  of  you  men 
the  courage  to  do  that?  And  the  result  is,  Lucy  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  fashionable  lady  who  can't  live  without 
excitement,  and  lakes  her  out  to  drive  on  the  day  of 
her  father's  funeral.  I  never  heard  anything  like  it, 
for  my  part" 

TTiis  indignation,  however,  was  scarcely  called  for 
by  the  facts  of  the  case;  and  yet  the  event  was  very 
important  for  Lucy.  There  was  not  much  excitement, 
from  Mrs.  Rushton's  point  of  view,  in  the  afternoon 
drive  along  the  wintry  roads  to  the  Hall,  which  was 
nearly  five  miles  out  of  Farafield.  The  days  were  still 
short,  and  the  February  afternoon  was  rainy  and  gloomy, 
and  the  latter  part  of  the  way  was  between  two  lines 
of  bare  and  dusky  hedgerows,  with  here  and  there  a 
spectral  tree  waving  darkly  against  the  unseen  sky; 
not  a  cheerful  moment,  nor  was  the  landscape  cheer- 
ful; an  expanse  of  damp  and  darkling  fields,  long  lines 
of  vague  road,  no  light  anywhere,  save  the  glimpses  of 
reflection  in  wet  ditches  or  pools  of  muddy  water. 
Lady  Randolph  shivered,  wrapping  herself  close  in  her 
furs;  but  for  Lucy  all  was  full  of  intense  sensation  and 
consciousness,  which  might  be  called  excitement,  though 
its  effect  upon  her  was  to  make  her  quieter  and  more 
outwardly  serious  than  usual.   From  the  moment  when 
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she  Stepped  into  the  carriage,  Lucy  felt  herself  in  a 
new  world.  The  life  she  had  been  used  lo  lead  wanted 
no  comforts,  so  far  as  she  was  aware,  but  the  rooms 
at  the  Terrace  had  possessed  no  charm,  and  the  best 
vehicle  with  which  Lucy  was  acquainted  was  the 
shabby  fly  of  the  neighbourhood,  which  lived  at  the 
livery-stables  round  the  corner,  and  served  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Terrace  for  all  their  expeditions,  Lucy 
felt  the  difference  when  she  suddenly  found  herself  in 
the  soft  atmosphere  of  luxury  which  surrounded  her 
for  the  first  time  in  Lady  Randolph's  carriage,  a  little 
sphere  by  itself,  a  little  moving  world  of  wealth  and 
refinement,  where  the  very  air  was  difierenl  from  the 
muggy  air  of  the  commonplace  world;  and  as  ihey 
drove  up  the  fine  avenue,  with  all  its  tall  trees  rustling 
and  waving  against  the  faint  greyness  of  the  sky,  and 
saw  the  great  outUne  of  the  Hall  dimly  indicated  by 
irregular  specks  of  light,  Lucy  fell  as  if  she  were  in  a 
dream,  but  a  dream  that  was  more  real  than  any  wak- 
ing certainty.  She  followed  Lady  Randolph  into  the 
great  hall  and  up  the  wide  spacious  staircase,  with 
these  mingled  sensations  growing  more  and  more 
strongly  upon  her.  It  was  a  dream;  the  noiseless  ser- 
vants, the  luxurious  carpents  in  which  her  foot  sank, 
the  great  pictures,  the  space  and  largeness  everywhere, 
no  single  feature  of  the  place  escaped  her  observation. 
It  was  a  dream,  yet  it  was  more  real  than  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  past  existence,  which  now  had  be- 
come dreams  and  shadows,  things  which  were  over. 
She  stepped  not  into  a  strange  house  only,  but  into  a 
new  life,  when  she  crossed  the  threshold.  This  was 
the  life  her  father  had  always  told  her  of;  he  had  told 
her  it  would  begin  when  he  died,  and  had  prepared 
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her  to  take  her  place  in  it,  always  holding  before  her 
an  ideal  sketch  of  the  position  which  was  to  be  hers; 
and  now  it  had  come.  The  very  fact  that  her  entrance 
into  this  new  world  was  made  on  his  funeral  day,  gave 
to  the  new  life  that  aspect  of  springing  out  of  the  old 
which  he  had  always  impressed  upon  her.  She  had 
lost  no  time,  not  a  day,  and  the  transition  was  natural, 
in  being  so  sudden  and  so  strange. 

The  Hall  was  a  beautiful  old  house,  stately  in  all 
its  details,  huge,  and  ample,  and  lofty.  To  go  into  it 
was  like  walking  into  a  picture.  There  was  a  great 
minor  in  the  hall,  which  reflected  her  slim  figure  in  its 
new  crape  and  blackness  stepping  dubiously  forward, 
making  her  think  for  a  moment  that  it  was  some  one 
else  she  saw,  a  girl  with  a  pale  face,  strange  to  every- 
thing, who  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn.  I^ady 
Randolph  look  her  upstairs  to  a  dim  room,  pervaded 
by  ruddy  firelight,  and  with  glimmering  candles  lighted 
here  and  there.  "You  shall  have  this  little  room  to- 
night, for  it  is  near  mine,"  Lady  Randolph  said.  Lucy 
thought  it  was  not  a  little,  but  a  large  room,  bigger 
than  any  bedroom  in  the  Terrace,  and  more  com- 
fortable than  anything  she  had  ever  dreamt  of.  The 
badly-built  draughty  rooms  in  the  Terrace  were  not 
half  so  warm  as  this  soft  silken  cushioned  nook.  Lucy 
lay  down  doubtfully  on  the  sofa  as  her  new  friend 
ordained,  but  her  mind  was  far  too  active,  and  her 
imagination  too  hazy,  to  permit  her  perfect  rest.  Lady 
Randolph's  maid,  a  soft-voiced,  noiseless  person,  came 
to  her  and  brought  her  tea,  opening  the  little  b^  she 
had  brought,  and  arranging  everything  she  wanted,  as 
Lucy's  wants  had  never  been  provided  for  before.  All 
this  had  a  bewildering,  yet  an  awakening  effect  upon 
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her.  She  lay  for  a  little  while  upon  the  sofa  warm 
and  still,  and  cried  a  little,  which  relieved  the  incipient 
headache  over  her  heavy  eyes.  Poor  papa!  he  was 
gone  as  he  had  always  planned  and  intended,  and  had 
left  her  to  begin  this  new  life,  which  he  had  drawn  out 
and  mapped  before  her  feet.  And  how  many  things 
he  had  left  her  to  do,  things  which  it  overawed  her  to 
think  of.  A  flutter  of  anxiety  woke  in  her  heart,  even 
now,  as  she  wondered  how  she  should  ever  be  capable 
of  doing  them  by  herself  without  guidance,  so  ignorant 
as  she  was  and  inexperienced.  But  yet  she  would  do 
them.  She  would  obey  eveiything,  she  would  follow 
all  his  instructions,  Lucy  vowed  to  herself  with  a  thrill 
of  resolution,  and  a  dropping  of  tears,  which  relieved, 
and  at  the  same  time  exhausted  her.  But  the 
exhaustion  was  a  kind  of  refreshment.  And  after  a 
while  Lady  Randolph  came  back,  after  Lucy  had 
bathed  her  eyes,  and  smoothed  back  her  fair  hair,  and 
took  her  down  stairs. 

"I  am  glad  Tom  is  away,"  Lady  Randolph  said, 
**we  will  have  it  all  to  ourselves.  To-morrow  I  will 
show  you  the  house,  and  to-night  we  shall  have  a  little 
quiet  chat,  and  make  friends." 

She  gave  Lucy's  hand  a  little  pressure  with  her 
arm,  and  led  her  out  of  one  softly  lighted  room  into 
another,  from  the  drawing-room  to  the  dining-room 
where  they  sat  down  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding 
dimness  at  a  shining  table,  all  white  and  bright,  with 
flowers  upon  it,  unknown  at  this  season  in  the  Terrace. 
Lucy  felt  a  thrill  of  awe  when  the  family  butler,  most 
respectable  of  functionaries,  put  her  chair  close  to  the 
table  as  she  sat  down.  Once  more  she  caught  a 
glimpse  of  herself  in  a  mirror  which  reflected  her  from 
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head  lo  foot,  and  wondered  who  it  could  be  sitting 
there  gazing  at  her  with  that  Utile  pale  familiar  face. 

After  the  meal  was  over  they  went  back  to  a  little 
inner  drawing-room,  to  reach  which  they  had  lo  go 
through  a  whole  suite  of  half-lighted,  luxurious  rooms, 
all  softly  warm  with  firelight.  "This  used  to  be  my 
favourite  room,"  Lady  Randolph  said,  sighing  as  she 
looked  round.  It  was  called  the  little  drawing-room, 
and  Lady  Randolph  spoke  of  it  as  a  little  nook;  but  it 
was  bigger  than  the  drawing-room  at  the  Terrace. 
Here  the  girl  was  set  down  in  a  comfortable  chair  by 
the  fire,  and  listened  while  Lady  Randolph  told  of  her 
former  life  here,  and  ail  she  had  done.  "Tom  is 
very  kind,"  she  said,  "but  how  can  I  come  here 
without  meeting  ghosts,  the  ghosts  of  all  my  happy 
days?" 

Lucy  listened  with  that  devout  attention  which 
only  youth  so  innocent  and  natural  as  hers  can  give  to 
the  recollections  of  one  who  has  "gone  through"  these 
scenes  of  actual  life  which  are  all  mystery  and  wonder 
to  itself,  Lucy  had  no  ghosts  in  her  memory;  her  father 
was  not  far  enough  off  from  her,  nor  was  her  sense  of 
loss  so  strong  as  to  make  her  feel  that  the  world  was 
henceforward  peopled  with  sad  recollections;  but  there 
was  enoiigh  enlightenment  in  the  touch  of  natural  grief 
to  make  her  understand.  She  was  glad  to  be  allowed 
to  listen  quietly^to  feel  the  ache  in  her  heart  softened 
and  subdued,  and  the  lull  of  great  exhaustion  falling 
over  her.     That  ache  of  natural,  not  excessive  sorrow, 

almost  an  additional  luxuiy  in  such  a  case.  It , 
lustiiies  the  languor  and  gives  an  ennobling  reason  for 

And  in  a  mind  bo  young  the  very  existence  of 
sorrow,  the  first  touches  of  experience,  tiie  sense  of 
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really  experiencing  in  its  own  person  those  emotions 
whidi  it  has  heard  of  all  its  life,  which  are  the  inspira- 
tion of  all  tragedies,  and  the  theme  of  all  stories,  cany 
with  them  an  exquisite  consciousness  which  is  near 
enjoyment,  though  it  is  pain.  Lucy  was  perhaps  in 
her  own  constitution  too  simply  matter-of-fact  to  feel 
all  this — yet  she  did  feel  it  vaguely.  She  was  no 
longer  a  school-girl  insignificant  and  happy,  but  a  pale 
young  woman  in  deep  mourning  who  had  taken  a  first 
step  into  the  experiences  of  life.  She  leant  back  in 
her  chair  with  that  ache  in  her  heart  which  she  was 
almost  proud  of,  yet  with  a  sense  of  luxurious  well- 
being  round  her,  warmth,  softness,  kindness — and  her 
hand  in  Lady  Randolph's  hand.  Her  shyness  had 
melted  away  under  the  kind  looks  of  her  new  friend; 
Lucy  was  too  composed  to  be  very  shy  by  nature,  but 
even  the  silence  was  not  embarrassing  to  her,  which  is 
the  greatest  test  of  all. 

It  was  easy  after  that  to  go  on  to  talk  of  herself  a 
little.  Lady  Randolph  had  become  honestly  interested 
in  her  young  companion;  Lucy  was  in  every  way  so 
much  better  than  she  had  expected.  Even  the  hand 
which  she  had  taken  into  her  own  was,  now  she  had 
time  to  think  of  it,  an  agreeable  surprise.  Lucy's  hand 
was  small  and  soft,  and  as  prettily  shaped  as  if  she 
had  been  bom  a  princess.  These  indications  of  race, 
which  are  so  infallible  in  romance,  do  not  always  hold 
in  actual  life.  The  old  schoolmaster's  daughter  had 
no  beauty  to  speak  of;  but  her  hand  was  as  delicate 
as  if  the  bluest  blood  in  the  world  ran  in  her  veins. 
Lady  Randolph  felt  that  Providence  had  been  very 
good  to  her  in  this  respect,  for,  indeed,  she  could  not 
but  feel  that  a  large  red  coarse  hand  was  what  might 
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have  been  expected  in  the  little  parvtnue.  But  Lucy 
was  not  coarse  in  any  particular;  she  would  never  come 
to  the  pitch  of  refinement  which  that  princess  reached, 
who  felt  a  pea  through  fifteen  mattresses;  but  her  quiet 
straightforwardness  could  never  be  vulgar.  This  cer- 
tainty relieved  her  future  chaperon  from  her  worst 
fears. 

"My  house  is  not  like  this,"  Lady  Randolph  said; 
"London  houses  are  small;  but  I  try  to  make  it  com- 
fortable. I  have  partly  arranged  your  rooms  for  you; 
but  I  have  left  you  all  the  finishing  touches.  It  will 
amuse  you  to  settle  your  pretty  things  about  you 
yourself." 

"I  have  not  any  pretty  things,"  said  Lucy;  "I  have 
nothing  but^"  Jock,  she  was  going  to  say;  but  she 
was  not  sure  of  the  prudence  of  the  speech,  seeing 
Jock  was  her  grand  ditbeulty  in  life, 

"Never  mind,"  said  Lady  Randolph,  "nothing  can 
be  easier  than  to  get  them;  and  you  must  have  a  maid 
— unless  indeed  there  is  one  that  you  would  like  to 
bring  witli  you.  I  should  prefer  a  new  one,  a  stranger 
who  woidd  not  make  any  comparisons,  who  would 
easily  fall  into  the  ways  of  my  house." 

"I  have  no  one,"  said  Lucy,  eagerly;  "I  have  never 
been  accustomed  to  anything  of  the  kind.  I  never  had 
a  maid  in  my  life." 

"Well,  my  dear,  it  has  not  been  a  very  long  life. 
We  must  find  you  a  nice  maid.  Of  course  you  will 
not  go  out  this  year;  but  there  w-ill  be  plenty  of  things 
to  interest  you.  Are  you  very  fond  of  music?  or  any- 
thing else?  you  must  tell  me  what  you  like  best." 

"I  can  play— a  little.  Lady  Randolph,  not  anything 
to  speak  of;"  said  Lucy,  with  the  instinct  of  a  school- 
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girl.     She  did  not  even  think  of  music  in  any  higher 
sense. 

"Then  that  is  not  your  spicialiti;  have  you  a 
spSctaltti,  Lucy?    Perhaps  it  is  Art?" 

"I  can  draw — a  very  little,  Lady  Randolph." 

Lucy's  questioner  laughed.    "Then  I  am  in  hopes," 

she  said,  "great  hopes!  that  you  are  a  real,  honest, 

natural,  ignorant  girl,  like  what  we  used  to  be.    Don't 

say  you  are  scientific,  Lucy!    I  could  not  understand 

.  that." 

"I  am  verry  sorry,"  said  Lucy,  with  confusion; 
'*Mrs.  Stone  gave  me  every  advantage,  but  I  never  was 
quick  at  learning.  I  am  not  even  a  great  reader,  Lady 
Randolph;  I  don't  know  what  you  will  think  of  me." 

"If  that  is  all,  Lucy,  I  think  I  can  put  up  even 
with  that." 

"But  Jock  is!"  cried  Lucy,  seizing  the  opportunity 
with  sudden  temerity.  "You  would  not  believe  what 
he  has  read — every  kind  of  history  and  poetry,  though 
he  is  so  little.  And  he  has  never  had  any  advantages. 
Papa  always  thought  me  the  most  important,  because 
of  my  money;  but  now,"  said  Lucy,  with  a  little  ex- 
citement, "now!  It  is  the  only  thing  in  which  I  will 
ever  go  against  him —  I  told  him  so  always,  so  I  hope 
it  is  not  wicked  to  do  it  now — ^what  I  want  most  is  to 
make  something  of  Jock." 

Now  Lady  Randolph  was  not  interested  in  Jock. 
Her  warmth  of  sympathy  was  a  little  chilled  by  this 
outburst,  and  the  chill  re-acted  upon  her  companion. 
"We  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  talk  of  this,"  Lady 
Randolph  said;  "it  is  getting  late:  and  you  have  had 
a  very  exhausting  day.  I  think  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  have  a  good  night's  rest." 
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Next  day  there  was  a  great  gathering  at  Farafield 
station,  when  the  carriage  from  the  Hall  drove  up 
with  Lady  Randolph  and  her  charge.  ITie  Fords  had 
arrived  bringing  Jock,  a  palhd  little  figure  all  black, 
in  unimaginable  depjiffe  of  mourning,  and  with  a  most 
anxious  little  countenance;  for  Jock  had  spent  a 
miserable  night,  not  crying  as  is  the  case  generally 
with  children,  but  framing  a  hundred  terrors  in  his 
imagination,  and  half  believing  that  Lucy  had  been 
spirited  away,  and  would  come  back  for  him  no  more. 
The  convulsive  clutch  which  he  made  at  her  hand, 
and  the  sudden  relaxation  of  ail  the  lines  of  his  eager 
little  face  as  he  recovered  his  sheet-anchor,  his  sole 
support  and  companion,  went  to  Lucy's  heart.  She  was 
almost  as  glad  to  see  him.  It  was  natural  to  feel  him 
hanging  upon  her,  trotting  in  her  very  footsteps,  not 
letting  her  go  for  a  moment.  Philip  Rainy  was  also 
there  to  bid  his  cousin  good-bye;  and  in  the  sight  of 
evefybody,  he  took  her  by  the  ami  and  led  her  apart, 
and  had  a  few  minutes  earnest  conversation  with  Lucy. 
This  talk  was  almost  exclusively  about  Jock,  but  it 
was  looked  upon  with  great  surprise  and  jealousy  by 
several  pairs  of  eyes.  For  Mrs.  Stone  had  also  come 
to  the  station  to  bid  her  pupil  farewell,  and  she  was 
accompanied  by  her  nephew,  Mr.  St.  Clair,  who  stood 
looking  his  handsomest,  and  holding  his  head  high 
over  the  group  in  the  pleasant  consciousness  of  being 
much  the  tallest  and  most  imposing  personage  among 
them.  There  was  also  a  group  of  school-girls,  under 
the  charge  of  Mademoiselle,  all  ready  to  bestow  kisses 
and  good-wishes,  and  a  few  easy  tears  upon  Lucy. 
And  Mr.  Rushton  had  come  to  see  his  ward  off,  wj^ 
his  wife  and  their  son,  Raymond,  in  attendance.    All 
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the  elder  people  looked  on  Philip  Rainy  with  suspicion; 
but  all  the  more  did  he  hold  Lucy  by  the  sleeve  talk- 
ing to  her,  and  keeping  the  rest  of  her  friends  waiting. 
When  she  did  get  to  the  carriage  at  last,  it  was  through 
a  tumult  of  leave-takings,  which  made  the  very  guards 
and  porters  tearful.  Mrs.  Ford  stood  crying,  saying, 
"God  bless  you!"  at  intervals;  and  Mrs.  Stone  folded 
her  pupil  in  a  close  embrace.  "Remember,  Lucy,  that 
you  are  coming  back  in  six  months,  according  to  your 
good  father's  will;  and  I  hope  you  will  not  have  for- 
gotten your  old  friends,"  she  said  with  a  mixture  of 
affection  and  authority.  Mr.  St.  Clair  stood  with  his  hat 
off,  smiling  and  bowing.  "May  I  say  good-bye  too?  And 
good  luck!"  he  said,  enveloping  Lucy's  black  glove  in 
his  large  soft  white  hand.  He  was  the  tallest  and  the 
biggest  there,  and  that  always  makes  an  impression  upon 
a  girl's  imagination.  Then  the  Rushtons  came  forward 
and  took  her  into  their  group.  "I  felt  that  I  must  come 
to  give  you  my  very  best  wishes,"  Mrs.  Rushton  said, 
"and  here  is  Raymond,  your  old  playfellow,  who  hopes 
you  remember  him,  Lucy.  He  only  came  home  last 
night,  but  he  would  come  to  see  you  off."  Then  the 
girls  all  rushed  at  their  comrade,  whom  they  all  envied, 
though  some  of  them  were  sorry  for  her.  "You  will 
be  sure  to  write,"  they  cried  with  one  voice,  and  a 
succession  of  hugs.  "And,  oh,  Lucy!"  cried  Katie 
Russell,  "please  go  and  see  mamma!"  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  she  was  helped  into  the  carriage  after 
all  these  encounters,  a  little  dishevelled,  smiling  and 
crying,  and  with  Jock  all  hidden  and  wound  up  in  her 
skirts.  But  the  person  who  extricated  her,  and  put 
her  into  the  carriage  was  Philip,  who  held  steadily  to 
his  superior  rights.    He  was  the  last  to  touch  her  hand, 
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and  he  said,  "Remember!"  as  the  train  began  to  move, 
as  solemnly  as  did  the  solemn  King  on  the  scaffold. 
This  cost  Philip  more  than  one  dinner-party,  and  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  damaged  his  prospects  at 
Farafield.  "Did  you  ever  see  such  presumption,"  Mrs. 
Rushton  said,  "pushing  in  before  you,  her  guardian?" 
And  he  was  not  asked  to  the  Rushtons  for  a  long  time 
after,  not  till  they  were  in  absolute  despair  for  a  stray 
man  to  fill  a  comer.  It  was  like  the  dispersion  of  a 
congregation  from  some  special  service  to  see  all  the 
people  streaming  away.  And  Lucy  was  the  subject  of 
a  hundred  fears  and  doubts.  Tliey  shook  their  heads 
over  her,  all  but  the  school-girls,  who  thought  it  would 
be  loo  delightful  to  be  Lucy.  It  was  thus  that  Lucy 
set  out  upon  the  world. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

LADY  Randolph's  motive. 


The  past  seemed  entirely  swept  away  and  obliterated 
from  Lucy,  when  she  found  herself  in  Lady  Randolph's 
London  house,  inhabiting  two  rooms  charmingly  and 
daintily  furnished,  with  a  deft  and  respectful  maid  be- 
longing to  herself,  at  her  special  call,  and  everything 
that  it  was  desirable  a  young  lady  of  fortune  should 
have.  The  allowance  made  for  her  was  very  large,  so 
her  father  had  willed,  and  her  new  guardian  employed 
it  liberally.  Needless  to  say  that  Lady  Randolph  was 
not  herself  rich;  but  she  was  not  greedy  or  grasping. 
She  liked  dearly  the  large  additional  income  she  had 
to  spend,  but  she  had  so  wish  to  make  economies 
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from  it  at  Luc/s  cost.  Economies,  indeed,  were  not 
in  Lady  Randolph's  way.  She  liked  a  large  liberal 
house.  She  liked  the  sense  of  a  full  purse  into 
which  she  could  put  her  hand  without  fear  of  the 
supply  failing  (who  does  not?)  She  liked  the  power 
of  moving  about  as  she  pleased,  of  filling  her  house 
with  visitors,  and  making  herself  the  cheerful  bene- 
ficent centre  of  a  society  not  badly  chosen.  She 
was  most  willing  to  give  her  charge  "every  advan- 
tage," and  to  spend  the  large  income  she  brought  with 
her  entirely  upon  the  life  which  they  were  to  lead  to- 
gether. Old  Trevor  was  shrewd;  he  knew  what  he 
was  doing — and  his  choice  carried  out  his  intentions 
fiiUy.  Lady  Randolph  was  pleased  to  have  a  great 
heiress  to  bring  out,  and  she  was  anxious  to  bring  her 
out  in  the  very  best  way.  Her  object  on  her  own  side 
was,  no  doubt,  selfish — in  so  far  that  to  live  liberally 
was  pleasant  to  her;  and  to  spend  largely,  a  kind  of 
necessity  of  her  nature.  But  all  this  largeness  and 
liberality,  which  were  so  pleasant  to  herself,  were 
exactly  what  was  wanted,  according  to  her  father's  plan, 
for  Lucy — to  whom  Lady  Randolph  communicated  the 
advantages  procured  by  her  money  with  all  the  lavish 
provision  for  her  pleasure  which  a  doting  mother  might 
have  made.  In  all  this  there  was  a  fine  high-spirited 
honourableness  about  Luc/s  new  guardian.  She  scorned 
to  save  a  penny  of  the  allowance.  And  we  are  bound 
to  add  that  this  course  of  procedure  did  not  approve 
itself  (what  course  ever  does?)  to  Lady  Randolph's 
Mends.  While  Lucy  was  being  established  in  those 
luxurious,  yet  simple,  rooms,  which  were  good  enough 
for  a  princess,  yet  so  little  fine,  that  Lucy's  simplicity 
had  not  yet  found  out  how  delicate  and  costly  they 
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were,  T.ady  Randolph's  small  coterie  of  advisers'  were 
censuring  her  warmly  downstairs. 

"You  ought  to  lay  by  half  of  it,"  old  Lady  Betsinda 
Molyneux  was  saying  at  the  very  moment,  when  Lucy, 
with  tranquil  pleasure,  aided  by  Jock  in  a  stale  of  half-re- 
sentful, half-happy  excitement,  was  putting  a  set  of  pretty 
books  into  the  low  bookshelves  that  lined  her  Utile  sitting- 
room;  "Vou  ought  to  lay  by  one  half  of  it.  Good  life! 
a  girl  like  tliat  to  get  the  advantage  of  being  in  your 
house  at  all!  Instead  of  petting  her,  and  getting  her 
everything  that  you  can  think  of,  she  ought  to  be  too 
thankful  if  you  put  iier  in  the  housemaid's  closet.  If 
you  don't  show  a  little  wisdom  now,  I  will  despair  of 
you,  my  dear,"  the  old  lady  said.  She  was  an  old 
lady  of  the  first  fashion;  but  she  was  all  the  same  a  very 
■grimy  old  lady  with  a  moustache,  and  a  complexion 
whici  suggested  coal-dust  rather  than  poudre  de  rh. 
Her  clothes  would  have  been  worth  a  great  deal  to  an 
antiquary,  notwitistanding  that  lliey  were  all  shaped, 
more  or  less,  in  accordance  with  the  fashion;  but  Ihcy 
gave  Lady  Betsinda  the  air  of  an  animated  rag-bag; 
and  she  wore  a  profusion  of  lace,  clouds  of  black  upon 
her  mantle,  and  ruffles  of  white  about  her  thin  and 
dingy  neck- —  but  it  would  have  been  a  misnomer,  and 
also  an  insult,  to  call  that  lace  white.  It  was  frankly 
dirty,  and  toned  to  an  indescribable  colour  by  years 
and  wear.  She  was  worth  a  small  fortune  where  she 
stood  with  all  her  old  trumpery  upon  her;  and  yet  a 
clean  old  woman  in  a  white  cap  and  apron  would  have 
been  a  much  fairer  spectacle.  Her  rings  flashed  as 
she  moved  her  quick  bony  wrinkled  hands,  which  were 
of  a  coloiu:  as  indescribable  as  her  lace.  It  would  have 
been  hard  to  have  seen  any  signs  of  noble  race  in  Ladjr 
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Betsinda's  hands;  and  yet  the  queer  old  figure  hung 
round  with  festoons  of  lace,  and  clothed  in  old  black 
satin  as  thick  as  a  modem  party  wall,  could  not  have 
been  an5rthing  but  that  of  a  woman  of  rank.  Her  gar- 
ments smelt  not  of  myrrh  and  frankincense,  but  of 
camphor,  in  which  they  were  always  put  away  to  pre- 
serve them;  and  the  number  of  times  these  garments 
had  been  through  the  hands  of  Lady  Betsinda's  patient 
maid,  and  the  number  of  stitches  that  were  required  to 
keep  them  always  in  order  was  more  than  anybody, 
except  the  hard-worked  official  who  had  charge  of  the 
old  lady's  wardrobe,  could  say. 

"I  think  so  too,"  said  a  small  and  delicate  person 
who  was  seated  in  a  deep  low  chair  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  fire.  She  was  not  old  like  Lady  Betsinda. 
She  was  a  fragile,  little,  pale  woman  approaching  fifty, 
the  wife  of  an  eminent  lawyer  and  a  little  leader  of 
society  in  her  way.  She  wrote  a  little,  and  drew  a 
little,  and  sang  a  little,  and  was  a  great  patroness  of 
artists,  to  whom,  it  need  not  be  said,  Mrs.  Berry- 
Montagu  was  very  superior,  gracious  to  them  as  a 
queen  to  her  courtiers;  while  young  painters,  and 
young  writers,  and  young  actors  were  very  obsequious 
to  her,  as  to  a  woman  who  could,  their  elders  told 
them,  "make  their  fortunes.''  And  there  was  more 
truth  than  usual  in  this,  for  though  Mrs.  Berry-Montagu 
could  not  make  anybody's  fortune,  she  could  do  some- 
thing to  mar  it,  and  very  frequently  exercised  that  less 
amiable  power,  writing  pretty  little  critiques  which 
made  the  young  people  wince,  and  damning  their  best 
efforts  with  elegant  depreciation.  These  were  two  of 
the  friends  who  took  Lady  Randolph's  moral  character 
and  social  actions  under  their  control.     Most  women, 
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especially  those  who  are  widows,  have  a  superintending 
tribunal  of  this  description,  before  which  all  iheic 
actions  are  judged;  and  nowhere  does  the  true  dignity 
of  the  woman  who  is  married  come  out  with  more 
imposing  force  than  in  such  circumstances.  Lady 
Betsinda  was  vehement;  she  was  old  and  the  daughter 
of  a  duke,  aud  had  a  very  good  right  to  say  what  she 
pleased,  and  keep  the  rest  of  the  world  in  order.  But 
Mrs.  Berry-Montagu  was,  so  to  speak,  two  people. 
Her  views  were  enlarged,  as  everybody  acknowledged 
tacitly  by  her  possession  of  that  larger  shadow  of  a 
husband  behind  her^ — -and  she  had  a  great  unex- 
pressed contempt  for  all  women  who  were  without  that 
dual  dignity.  A  smile  of  the  softest  disdain — nay  the 
word  is  too  strong — and  so  is  derision;  also  much  too 
potent  for  the  delicate  subdued  amusement  with  which 
she  contemplated  the  doings  of  the  /smme  sole  of  all 
classes — hovered  about  her  lips.  This  did  not  spring 
from  any  special  devotion  on  her  part  to  her  husband, 
or  faith  in  him,  but  only  from  her  consciousness  of 
her  own  good  fortune  and  dignity,  and  the  high  posi- 
tion she  occupied  in  consequence  of  his  existence. 
We  have  given  loo  mnch  space  to  the  description  of 
Lady  Randolph's  privy  council.  Has  not  every  soli- 
tary woman  in  society  a  governing  body  which  is 
much  the  same? 

"I  think  so  too,"  Mrs.  Berry-Montagu  said,  "you 
ought  really  to  think  of  yourself  a  little;  selfrenuncia- 
tioa  is  a  beautiful  virtue;  but  then  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  exercise  it  for  everybody,  and  a  girl  of  this 
description  is  fair  game." 

"If  I  were  a  hunter,"  said  Lady  Randolph. 

"Oh,  my  dear,  don't  tell  me,  you  are  aU  hunts 
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said  the  little  lady  in  serene  superiority.  ''What  do 
you  take  her  for?  You  are  not  one  of  the  silly  women 
that  want  a  girl  to  take  about  with  them,  to  be  an 
excuse  for  going  to  parties;  therefore  you  must  have 
an  object  Now,  of  course,  we  don't  want  to  know, 
till  you  tell  us,  what  that  object  is;  but  in  the  mean- 
time you  ought,  it  is  your  duty,  to  derive  a  little 
advantage  on  your  side  from  what  is  so  great  an 
advantage  on  hers." 

"That's  speaking  like  a  book,"  said  Lady  Betsinda, 
"but  I  like  to  be  plain  for  my  part;  you  ought  to  lay 
by  half,  my  dear.  You  want  to  go  to  Homburg  when 
the  season's  over,  that  stands  to  reason;  and  when 
you  come  back  you've  got  dozens  of  visits  to  pay — 
the  most  expensive  thing  in  the  world — and  after  all 
this  won't  last  for  ever;  there  will  come  a  time  when 
she  will  many,  or  set  up  for  herself;  that's  quite  com- 
mon now-a-days;  girls  do  it,  and  nobody  thinks  any 
harm." 

"Oh,  she  will  marry,"  said  Mrs.  Berry-Montagu 
with  a  significant  smile. 

"Most  likely  she'll  marry;  but  not  so  sure  as  it 
once  was,"  said  Lady  Betsinda,  nodding  her  old  head, 
"women's  ways  have  changed;  I  don't  say  if  it  is 
better  or  worse,  but  they  have  changed;  and  anyhow 
it  is  your  duty  to  look  after  yourself.  Now  don't  you 
think  it  her  duty  to  look  after  herself?  Disinterested- 
ness and  so  forth,  are  all  very  fine.  We  know  you're 
unselfish,  my  dear." 

"Every  woman  is  unselfish;  it  is  the  appropriate 
adjective,"  said  Mrs.  Berry-Montagu,  "but  you  must 
recollect   that   you   have   no  one  to  look  after  your 
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interests,  and  that,  however  it  goes  against  you,  you 
must  take  yourself  into  consideration." 

"Oh,  this  is  all  much  too  fine  for  me!"  cried  the 
culprit  on  her  trial.  "Rather  congratulate  me  on 
having  been  so  lucky.  I  might  have  found  myself 
with  a  vulgar  hoyden,  or  a  little  silly  parvenue  on  my 
handstand  here  is  a  quiet  little  well-bred  person,  as 
comjjosed,  and  with  as  much  good  sense — I  am  afraid 
with  more  good  sense  than  I  have  myself." 

"Yes,  she  will  make  her  own  out  of  you.  You 
are  just  a  little  simpleton,  Mary  Randolph,  though 
you're  twice  as  big  and  half  as  old  as  me.  She'll 
turn  you  round  her  little  finger.  Isn't  your  whole 
house  turned  upside  down  for  her  and  her  belongings? 
Why,  there  was  a  child  aboutl  a  big  pair  of  eyes,  not 
much  more!  are  you  taking  him  par jessus  U  marchl? 
She  is  capable  of  it,"  cried  the  old  lady,  shaking  a 
cloud  of  camphor  out  of  her  old  satin  skirts  in  im- 
patience, and  appealing  to  her  colleague.  Mrs.  Beny- 
Montagu  put  some  eau-de- cologne  on  her  handkerchief 
and  applied  it  tenderly  to  her  nose. 

"You  continue  to  use  patchouli,  I  hoptd  it  had 
gone  completely  out  of  fashion,"  she  said. 

"It  isn't  patchouli.  I  have  my  things  carefully 
looked  after,  that's  why  they  last  ho  well.  I  have 
little  bags  of  camphor  in  all  my  dresses.  It  is  good 
for  everything.  Many  people  think  it  is  only  molhs 
that  camphor  is  usefiil  for,  but  it  is  good  for  every- 
thing— and  a  very  wholesome  scent.     1  hate  perfumer 

"Wlio  is  the  little  boy?"  said  Mrs.  Berry-Moc 
with  a  languid  smile. 
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"Ah!  that  is  the  sore  point,"  said  Lady  Randolph. 
"There  is  a  little  brother." 

This  was  echoed  by  both  the  ladies  in  different 
tones  of  amazement. 

"Then  how  is  it  that  she  has  the  money?"  Lady 
Betsinda  asked. 

"It  came  from  Lucy's  mother;  the  boy  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  he  has  not  a  penny.  Poor  child!  I  can 
see  Lucy  is  disturbed  about  him.  He  has  three 
thousand  pounds,  and  nothing  more." 

"Dear  Lady  Randolph,  how  good  you  are,"  said 
Mrs.  Berry-Montagu,  with  gentle  derision;  "what  can 
you  want  with  a  child  like  this  in  your  house?" 

"What  can  I  do?  Lucy  would  be  wretched  without 
him;  he  is  the  only  tie  she  has,  the  only  duty.  What 
am  I  to  do?" 

Mrs.  Berry-Montagu  shook  her  head  softly,  and 
smiled  once  more  —  smiled  with  the  utmost  signi- 
ficance. "You  must,  indeed,  see  your  way  very 
cleariy,"  she  said,  with  that  gentle  languor  which  sat 
so  well  upon  her;  "when  you  burden  yourself  with 
the  boy." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  seeing  my  way;" 
Lady  Randolph  said,  with  some  heat.  An  uncom- 
fortable flush  came  upon  her  face,  and  something  like 
consciousness  to  her  manner.  "I  had  no  alternative. 
Taking  Lucy,  I  was  almost  bound  to  take  her  brother 
too — when  I  found  out  her  devotion  to  him." 

"Ah  you're  too  good,  too  good,  my  dear,  you  don't 
think  half  enough  of  your  own  interests;"  said  Lady 
Betsinda.  "If  the  girl  had  come  to  me,  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  should  have  done.  I'd  have  been  kind  to  her, 
but  not  too  kind.     I'd  have  let  her  see  clearly  that 
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little  brothers  are  sent  to  school.  Pd  have  given  her 
to  understand  tliat  I  was  doing  her  a  great  favour  in 
having  her  at  all.  She  should  not  have  wanted  for 
anything:  I  don't  advise  you  or  anybody  to  kill  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs;  but  to  make  her  the 
chief  interest,  and  everything  to  give  way  to  her,  that's 
what  I  would  never  do." 

"I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  take  my  own  way,  so 
far  as  that  goes,"  said  Lady  Randolph,  roused  to  a  little 
offence. 

"Yes,  dear,  of  course  you  will  take  your  own  way, 
we  all  do,"  said  Mrs.  Berry-Montagu,  giving  her  friend 
a  kiss  before  she  went  away,  "and  I  don't  doubt  it  will 
all  come  right  in  the  end." 

The  two  visitors  went  out  together,  and  they  stop- 
ped to  talk  for  a  moment  before  they  pajted  at  the 
door  of  the  little  stuffy  brougham,  which  carried  Lady 
Betsinda  from  one  place  to  another. 

"I  suppose  she  has  sometliing  in  her  head?"  said 
the  old  lady.  And,  "Oh,  who  can  doubt  it?"  said  the 
other;  "Sir  Tom!" 

Was  it  true?  Lady  Randolph  was  very  angry  and 
impatient  as  she  turned  from  the  door,  after  the  kiss 
which  she  had  bestowed  on  each.  Women  have  to 
kiss,  as  men  shake  hands;  it  is  the  established  formula 
of  parting  among  friends,  not  to  be  omitted,  which 
would  imply  a  breach,  because  of  a  little  momentary 
flash  of  irritation.  But  the  cause  of  her  anger  was 
not  so  much  what  they  had  said  to  her  as  that  word 
of  miilnal  confidence  which  she  knew  would  pass  be- 
tween them  at  the  door;  was  it  true?  If  it  had  not 
been  so,  Lady  Randolph  would  not  have  divined  it. 
She  paced   up  and   down  her  pretty   drawiug-room, 
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giving  one  glance  from  the  window  to  see,  as  she  ex- 
pected, the  one  lady  standing  at  the  door  of  the  little 
carriage,  while  the  wrinkled  countenance  of  the  other 
bent  out  from  within.  She  saw  Lady  Betsinda  give  a 
great  many  nods  of  intelligence,  and  her  heart  burned 
within  her  with  momentary  fury.  Often  it  happens 
that  the  worst  of  the  pang  of  being  found  put  is  the 
revelation  it  makes  to  one's  self.  Lady  Randolph 
meant  no  harm;  not  to  introduce  her  nephew  to  Lucy 
would  have  been,  in  the  circumstances,  a  thing  impos- 
sible— and  who  could  expect  her  to  be  responsible  for 
anything  that  might  follow?  When  an  unmarried  man 
meets  a  nice  girl,  there  is  never  any  telling  what  may 
happen.  And  Lucy  was  certainly  a  nice  girl,  notwith- 
standing her  ignorance  and  simplicity,  and  her  great 
fortune.  To  be  sure,  any  connection  of  this  kind  would 
be  a  m&alliance  for  Tom;  but  even  these  were  com- 
mon incidents,  and  took  place  in  the  very  highest 
circles.  If  this  was  fortune-hunting,  then  fortune-hunt- 
ing was  simple  nature  and  no  more.  After  a  while 
the  irritation  died  away.  She  sat  down  again  and  took 
up  the  book  she  had  been  reading  when  that  committee 
of  direction  came  in,  and  began  their  sitting  upon  her 
and  her  concerns.  Lady  Randolph  was  about  sixty,  a 
large  and  ample  woman  with  no  pretence  at  juvenility; 
but  her  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  her  natural  force  abated. 
There  was  only  a  small  proportion  of  grey — just  enough 
to  give  it  an  air  of  honest  reality — in  her  abundant 
hair.  As  she  sat  and  read  a  sentence  or  two,  then 
paused  and  mused  a  little  with  the  book  closed  over 
her  hand,  she  recovered  her  composure.  "What  good 
will  it  do  me?"  she  asked  herself  triumphantly.  Had 
she  been  seeking  her  own  advantage  her  conduct  might 
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have  been  subject  to  blame;  but  she  was  not  seeking 
her  own  advantage.  Should  any  marriage  come  to 
pass,  it  would  deprive  her,  at  one  stroke,  of  all  the 
comfort  which  Lucy's  allowance  brought  her.  She  would 
be  giving  up,  not  gaining  anything.  When  this  thought 
passed  through  her  mind,  it  seemed  a  full  answer  to 
all  possible  objections,  and  she  resumed  her  reading 
with  the  feeling  that  she  had  put  every  caviller  to 
silence,  and  nobly  justified  herself  to  herself.  What 
advantage  would  it  be  to  me?  the  words  twined  them- 
selves among  those  of  the  book  she  was  reading,  and 
appeared  on  every  page  more  visible  than  the  print. 
"What  good  would  it  do  to  me?  I  should  suffer  by  ii," 
she  said. 

While  Lady  Randolph  was  thus  employed  down- 
stairs, Lucy  and  Jock  were  seated  together  at  the  win- 
dow of  the  pretty  little  sitting-room,  which  had  been 
so  carefully  prepared  for  the  girl's  comfort  and  plea- 
sure. It  was  high  up,  but  it  had  a  pretty  view  over 
the  gardens  of  the  neighbouring  square,  where  soon 
the  trees  would  begin  to  bud  and  blossom,  and  where 
even  now  the  birds  began  to  hold  colloquies  and  pre- 
lude, with  little  interrogative  pipings  and  chirpings, 
till  it  should  be  lime  for  better  music — while  in  front, 
though  at  some  distance  down,  was  the  cheerful  London 
street,  in  which  there  was  always  variety  to  eyes  ac- 
customed to  the  Teiiace  at  Farafield.  They  had  not 
tired  yet  of  its  sights  and  sounds,  or  found  it  noisy,  as 
Lady  Randolph  sometimes  did.  The  house  was  situated 
in  one  of  the  streets  leading  out  of  Grosvenor  Square, 
and  all  sorts  of  things  went  past,  wheel-barrows  full 
of  flowers,  flowers  in  such  quantities  as  they  had  never 
seen   in  the  country,    trades-people's   carts  of  every 
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description,  German  bands,  all  kinds  of  amusing 
things. 

"Here  is  another  organ,"  cried  Jock,  with  excite- 
ment; and  he  added  with  a  scream  of  delight,  "it's 
got  a  monkey!  and  there  is  another  little  boy  on  a 
pony,"  the  child  added  with  a  sigh,  half  of  pleasure, 
half  of  envy*  "Wiat  a  long,  lovely  tail  it  has  got! 
and  here  are  two  carriages  coming,  and  a  big  van 
with  a  great  picture  outside.  Did  you  think  there  were 
as  many  things  in  London,  Lucy?  There  is  something 
passing  every  minute,  and  every  day." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  knew,"  said  Lucy,  with  calm  superiority, 
from  the  other  end  of  the  room.  "I  told  you  all  about 
Madame  Tussaud's,  don't  you  remember,  before  you 
went  there?  I  read  all  that  book  about  London,"  she 
said,  with  modest  pride. 

"It  isn't  a  book,"  said  Jock,  "it  is  only  a  guide. 
What  a  funny  thing  it  is  that  you  can  read  that,  and 
you  don't  care  for  stories,  or  histories  either." 

Then  there  was  a  little  pause.  The  boy  on  the 
pony  cantered  away,  the  big  furniture  van  with  the 
landscape  painted  upon  it  lumbered  along  so  slowly 
that  its  interest  was  more  than  exhausted,  lie  carriages 
drew  up  at  a  house  out  of  sight.  There  was  a  mo- 
mentary lull,  and  Jock's  interest  flagged.  He  turned 
round,  recalled  to  himself  by  this  recollection  of  his 
favourite  studies. 

*.*Am  I  always  to  live  here?"  he  asked,  suddenly. 

Now  this  was  a  question  that  had  much  troubled 
Lucy's  mind;  for,  indeed,  Jock  had  not  been  expected, 
and  his  presence  somewhat  disturbed  the  arrangements 
of  Lady  Randolph's  household — ^while,  on  the  other 
hand,  Lucy  had  already  given  to  her  little  brother  the 
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position  which  every  woman  gives  lo  some  male  crea- 
ture, ajid  consulted  his  wishes  with  a  servility  which 
sometimes  was  ludicrously  inappropriate,  as  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  She  could  not  bring  herself  to  hurl 
Jock's  feelings  by  suggesting  that  it  would  be  better  for 
him  to  go  to  school,  though  this  conviction  had  been 
gaining  upon  her  as  her  own  mind  calmed,  aiid  the 
child  himself  recovered  his  spirits  and  courage.  Lucy's 
heart  began  to  beat  a  little  faster  when  her  little 
autocrat  broached  the  question.  She  came  up  to  him 
and  began  lo  stroke  and  smooth  the  lirap  locks,  which 
would  not  be  picturesque  whatever  was  done  to  them. 

"That  is  what  vexes  tne  a  little,  Jock;  I  don't 
know.  You  ought  to  be  getting  on  with  your  educa- 
tion; and  Lady  Randolph  is  very  kind;  but  she  did 
not  know  you  were  coming — " 

"Nor  me  either,"  said  Jock,  regardless  of  grammar. 
He  had  got  over  this  painful  up-rooling  of  his  little 
life,  but  even  at  eight  such  a  disturbance  of  habits  is 
not  easily  got  over.  There  was  no  white  nig  to  lie 
down  upon,  no  old  father  always  seated  there  to  justify 
the  strange  existence  of  the  child,  and  Lady  Randolph, 
shocked  by  his  indiscriminate  reading,  had  provided 
him  with  good  little-boy  books,  which  did  not  at  all 
suit  Jock.  He  mused  a  little,  gazing  down  into  the 
street,  and  then  resumed.  "Nor  me  either.  I  would 
like  some  other  place;  I  would  like  you  and  me  to 
stay  always  at  home,  as  we  used  to  do.  I  would 
like—" 

Jock  paused  again,  not  very  dear  what  it  was  that 
he  would  like;  and  Lucy  looked  vaguely  over  his  head, 
wailing  for  the  utterance  of  her  oracle.  Poor  Hltle 
oracle,  for   whom  there   was  no   certain  and  settled 
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place!  She  stroked  his  hair  softly,  with  infinite  tender- 
ness in  her  half-motherly,  half-childish  soul,  to  make 
him  amends  for  this  wrong  which  Providence  had  done 
him.  She  did  not  know  what  to  suggest,  nor  what 
place  to  think  of,  but  watched  him  to  divine  his 
wishes,  as  if  he  had  been  double,  and  not  half  her 
age. 

"I  would  like,"  said  Jock,  some  gleam  of  associa- 
tion recalling  to  him  one  fable  among  the  many  that 
filled  his  memory,  "to  be  a  giant  like  that  one  you 
told  me  the  story  about;  you  never  told  me  the  end  of 
that  story,  Lucy.  I'd  like  to  be  able  to  go  where  I 
liked,  and  travel  all  over  the  world,  and  meet  with 
black  knights,  and  dwarfs,  and  armies  marching " 

"There  are  no  dwarfs  nor  giants  nowadays,"  said 
Lucy,  "but  you  will  be  able  to  go  where  you  like  when 
you  are  a  man." 

"It's  so  long  to  wait  till  you  are  a  man,"  said  the  child, 
peevishly.  "I'd  like  you  and  me  to  go  away  together 
and  nobody  to  stop  us.  I'd  like  to  be  cast  away  on  a 
desert  island,"  he  cried,  with  a  sudden  perception  of 
paradise,  "that's  what  I  should  like  best  of  all." 

"But  I  don't  think  I  should  like  it  at  all." 

"There!"  he  cried,  "that  is  always  how  it  is;  you 
and  me  never  like  the  same  things.  I  suppose  it  is 
because  you  are  a  girl."  This  Jock  said  more  regret- 
fully than  contemptuously,  for  he  was  very  fond  of  his 
sister;  and  then  he  added,  with  a  little  sigh,  not  of 
sorrow,  but  of  resigned  acceptance  of  a  commonplace 
sort  of  expedient,  not  absolutely  good,  but  the  best  in 
the  circumstances,  "I  suppose  you  had  better  send  me 
to  school." 
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"That  ii 


s  just  what  I  was  thiiiking,"  Lady  Randolph 
said,  "we  can  do  two  things,  Lucy,  two  benefits  at 
once.  I  know  just  the  place  for  Httle  Jock,  since  he 
wants  to  go  to  school — with  a  poor  lady  whom  you 
will  like  to  hejp^and,"  she  added  with  a  little  soften- 
uig  of  compassion,  "where  you  could  go  to  see  him 
often;  and  he  could  come — "  this  addition  was  less 
cordial.  Lady  Randolph  was  a  woman  too  easily  led 
away  by  her  feelings.  She  thought  of  her  comniiltee, 
and  restrained  herself.  "Katie  Russell  must  have  told 
you  about  her  mother.  She  has  taken  a  house  at 
Hampstead,  or  one  of  those  places,  and  is  trying  to 
set  up  a  little  school.  We  are  all  on  llie  outlook  for 
Indiau  children,  or,  indeed,  pupils  of  any  kind.  Jock 
will  be  quite  happy  there.  She  will  take  an  interest 
in  him  as  your  brother.  I  have  got  her  address  some- 
where,    Shall  we  go  and  look  her  up  to-day?" 

Lucy's  eyes,  before  she  rephed,  travelled  anxiously 
to  Jock's  face  to  read  that  little  chart  of  varying  sen- 
timent, and  take  her  guidance  from  it.  But  Jock's  face 
said  nothing.  He  could  not  any  longer  lie  on  the 
hearth-rug,  but  he  was  doubled  up  in  a  corner  by  the 
fire,  reading  as  usual,  one  of  the  books  with  which 
Lady  Randolph  had  thought  it  proper  to  supply  him — 
a  proper  little  story  about  little  boys,  supposed  to  be 
adapted  to  the  calibre  of  eight  years  old.  Perhaps  il 
was  more  fit  for  him  than  Ihe  "History  of  the  Pla^ 
but  he  did  not  like  it  so  well. 
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"I  think  —  that  would  be  very  nice,  Lady  Ran- 
dolph," said  Lucy  doubtfully. 

"Well,  my  dear,  we  can  but  go  and  see.  Jock  is 
too  young  to  judge  for  himself;  but  he  can  come  too, 
and  tell  you  how  he  likes  it.  Mrs.  Russell  is  very 
kind,  I  believe.  She  is,  also,  rather  feeble,  and  does 
not  know  quite  so  well  what  she  would  be  at  as  one 
could  wish.  She  is  always  changing  her  plans.  It 
may  help  to  fix  her  if  we  take  her  a  pupil.  It  is  a 
great  blessing,"  Lady  Randolph  said  with  a  sigh, 
"when  people  know  their  own  mind — especially  poor 
people  who  have  to  be  helped  by  their  friends." 

"I  wonder,"  said  Lucy,  "if  it  is  more  difficult  to 
be  poor  than  to  be  rich." 

"Oh,  there  can  be  little  doubt  about  that — for 
women,  at  least.  I  am  not  in  the  least  sorry  for  the 
butchers  and  bakers — they  have  their  trade — or  for 
our  housemaids,  which  is  the  same  thing;  but  you  and 
I,  Lucy.  If  an)rthing  were  to  happen,  if  we  were  to 
lose  all  our  money,  what  should  we  do?" 

"I  should  not  be  afraid,"  said  Lucy  quietly,  "for 
you  know  I  was  bom  poor;  but  to  have  a  great  deal 
of  money,  and  not  know  how  to  employ  it — that  was 
always  what  papa  said.  He  gave  me  a  great  many 
directions;  but  I  don't  know  if  I  understood  them,  and 
sometimes  I  do  not  feel  sure  whether  he  understood. 
Life  is  different  here  and  at  the  Terrace,  Lady  Ran- 
dolph." 

"Very  different,  my  dear;  but  you  need  not  be- 
wilder your  poor  little  head  just  yet.  You  will  be 
older,  you  will  have  more  experience  before  you  have 
any  occasion  to  trouble  yourself  about  the  employment 
of  your   money.     I   have   no   doubt   all   the   invest- 
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ments  are  excellent — your  father  had  a  good  business 

"It  was  not  about  investments  I  was  thinking," 
Lucy  said,     "I  have  no  power  over  them," 

"Nor  over  anything  else,  fortunately,  at  your  pre- 
sent age,"  liady  Randoiph  said  with  a  smile.  "We 
may  all  be  very  thankful  for  that;  for  I  fear,  unless 
you  are  very  unlike  other  girls,  that  you  would  throw 
a  good  deal  of  it  away." 

Lucy  did  not  smile,  or  take  any  notice  of  this 
pleasantry,  Her  next  remark  was  very  serious.  "Don't 
you  think,"  she  said,  "that  it  is  very  wrong  for  me  to 
be  so  rich,  when  others  are  so  poor?" 

"A  little  Radical,"  cried  Lady  Randolph  with  a 
laugh.  "Why,  Lucy,  I  never  thought  a  proper  Utile 
woman  like  you  would  entertaui  such  revolutionary 
sentiments." 

"You  see,"  said  Lucy  very  gravely,  "it  is  upon  me 
the  burden  falls;  every  one  feels  most  what  is  most 
hard  upon  themselves." 

Lady  Randolph  laughed  again,  but  this  time  with 
a  puzzled  air.  "Hard  upon  yout"  she  said.  "My 
dear,  half  the  girls  in  England — and  the  men  loo — 
would  give  their  heads  to  have  half  so  much  reason  to 
complain." 

"Men,  perhaps,  might  understand  better,  Lady  Ran- 
dolph; but  it  is  altogether  very  strange.  Papa  must 
have  known  a  great  deal  belter;  but  he  did  nothing 
himself.  All  that  he  wanted,  so  far  as  1  can  make 
out,  was  to  make  more  and  more  money;  and  then 
left  the  use  of  it — the  spending  of  it — to  a  girl  that 
knows  nothing.  I  never  took  much  thought  of  this 
while  he  was  living,  but  I  feel  very  bewildered  now." 
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"Wait  a  little,"  Lady  Randolph  said,  "you  will  find 
it  very  easy  after  a  while;  and,  when  you  marry,  your 
husband  will  give  you  a  great  deal  of  assistance.  In 
England  you  can  never  be  at  a  loss  in  spending  the 
largest  income;  and  the  more  you  have,  the  more  satis- 
factorily you  can  spend  it,  the  better  return  you  have 
for  your  money.  It  is  among  us  poor  people  that  mo- 
ney is  most  unsatisfactory.  It  never  brings  so  much 
as  it  ought,"  she  said  with  that  air  of  playfulness 
which,  on  such  subjects,  is  the  usual  disguise  for  the 
most  serious  feeling.  Lucy  looked  up  at  her  with  a 
gravity  that  disdained  all  disguise. 

"But  you  do  not  mean  to  say,  Lady  Randolph,  that 
you  are  poor?" 

This  question  brought  the  colour  to  Lady  Ran- 
dolph's face.  "You  are  very  downright,  my  dear,"  she 
said,  "but  I  will  be  honest  too.  Yes,  Lucy,  I  am  poor. 
The  allowance  that  is  made  for  you,  is  a  great  matter 
for  me.  Without  that  I  should  not  have  dreamt — my 
dear,  you  must  not  think  I  mean  anything  unkind — " 

"Oh,  no;  you  could  not  have  cared  for  me  even 
had  I  been  nicer  than  I  am,"'  said  Lucy,  "for  you  had 
never  seen  me.  Then  I  am  rather  glad  it  is  so.  Lady 
Randolph;  but  you  should  not  give  me  so  many 
things." 

Lady  Randolph  laughed,  but  the  moisture  came 
into  her  eyes.  "Lucy,  I  begin  to  think  you  are  a 
darling,"  she  said. 

"Do  you?"  cried  Lucy,  with  a  warm  flush  which 
gave  her  face  a  certain  beauty  for  a  moment.  "But  I 
am  afraid  not,"  she  said,  shaking  her  head.  "Nobody 
ever  said  that.  I  am  glad — very  glad  that  you  think 
you  will  not  mind  having  me;    and  it  is  very — very 
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kind  of  you  to  do  so  much  for  me.  But  I  should  be 
quite  as  happy  if  you  tiked  me,  and  did  not  buy  so 
many  things  for  me.  Is  it  vulgar  lo  say  it?  I  am  al- 
most afraid  it  is.  I  never  had  anything  half — not  a 
tenth  part  so  nice  at  the  Terrace  as  you  give  me  here." 

"You  were  a  little  schoolgirl  then,  and  now  you 
are  a  young  lady — a  great  heiress;  and  must  begin  to 
live  as  such  people  do." 

Lucy  shook  her  head  again.  "I  am  only  mc,"  she 
said  with  a  smile,  "all  the  same." 

"Not  quite  the  same;  but  to  leave  these  perplexing 
subjects — what  is  to  be  done  about  your  own  studies, 
Lucy?" 

"Must  I  have  studies?"  she  asked  with  a  tone  of 
melancholy;  then  added  submissively,  "Whatever  you 
think  best,  Lady  Randolph." 

"My  dear,  you  are  far  too  good.  I  should  like  you 
to  have  a  little  will  of  your  own." 

"Oh,  yesi  I  have  a  will  of  my  own.  If  you  please, 
I  do  not  wish  to  have  any  more  lessons.  I  will  r«ad 
books;  but  they  all  said  I  never  would  play  very  well, 
and  I  cannot  draw  at  all.  I  can  speak  French  a  little, 
but  it  is  very  bad,  and  I  have  done  about  twen^  Ger- 
man exercises,"  Lucy  said  with  a  shudder. 

"Poor  child!  but  I  fear  you  must  go  on  with  these 
dreadful  experiences.  Perhaps  a  good  German  gover- 
ness for  a  year — " 

Lucy  shuddered  again.  She  thought  of  the  Friiu- 
lein  at  the  White  House,  with  an  inward  prayer  for  de- 
liverance. The  Fraulein  knew  everything,  all  her  own 
business,  and  other  people's  special  branches,  even 
belter  than  her  own.  Her  very  spectacles  shone  with 
knowledge. 
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"They  cannot  be  all  like  each  other,"  Luqr  said, 
*'and  I  will  do  whatever  you  like,  Lady  Randolph/' 

There  was  never  a  girl  so  docile  and  obedient. 
Lady  Randolph  almost  regretted  the  absence  of  all 
struggle,  till  her  eyes  fell  upon  little  Jock  in  the  corner, 
holding  his  book  somewhat  languidly.  Jock  did  not 
care  for  this  correct  literature;  the  last  thing  in  the 
world  that  he  had  any  acquaintance  with  was  the 
doings  of  children  at  school. 

"Do  you  like  your  story-book,  Jock?" 

"No,"  said  Jock,  concisely. 

He  let  it  drop  from  his  hand;  he  did  not  even 
feel  very  deeply  desirous  of  knowing  what  was  the  end. 

"I  am  sorry  for  that;  I  hunted  it  up  for  you  out  of 
my  old  nursery.  Nobody  had  touched  the  things  for 
thirty  years." 

"It  is  very  pretty — outside,"  Jock  said,  eyeing  the 
gilding,  "but  I  don't  care  much  about  little  boys,"  he 
added,  with  dignity,  "I  don't  know  what  it  means." 

"That  is  because  you  are  so  little,  my  dear." 

"Oh,  no,  because  I  don't  understand  it.  I  have 
read  much  nicer  books;  the  'History  of  the  Plague,' 
that  was  what  I  liked  best,  better  than  'Robinson 
Crusoe,'  as  good  as  the  'Pilgrim's  Progress.' " 

"How  old-fashioned  the  child  is,"  Lady  Randolph 
said.  "Will  you  come  with  us  to  see  the  school  where 
Lucy  wishes  you  to  go?" 

"Lucy  did  not  wish  it,"  said  the  boy,  "it  was  me. 
I  told  her.  I  will  go — ^because  I  suppose  it  is  the 
right  thing.  You  can't  grow  up  to  be  a  giant,  or 
even  a  common  man,  without  going  to  school.  I  do 
not  like  it  at  all,  but  it  is  the  right  thing  to  d6." 

"You  are  a  wise  little  man,"  said  Lady  Randolph, 
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"and  do  you  think  you  may  perhaps  grow  up  a 
Jock?" 

"Not  in  ullness,"  Jock  said. 

He  looked  at  her  with  somcihing  hke  contempt; 
and  she  was  cowed  in  spite  of  herself.  His  very  re- 
ticence impressed  her,  for  he  relapsed  into  silence,  and 
gave  no  further  explanation,  not  caring  even  to 
describe  in  what,  if  not  in  tallness,  he  expected  to  be 
a  giant;  and  the  two  sat  and  looked  at  each  other  for 
a  minute  in  silence.  They  looked  very  unlikely  an- 
tagonists, but  it  was  not  tJie  least  important  of  the  two 
who  was  most  nervous.  Lady  Randolph  felt  as  if  it 
were  she  who  was  the  inexperienced,  the  uninstructed 
one.  She  did  not  like  to  venture  out  of  her  depth  again. 

"WiU  you  go  aud  get  your  hat  and  come  with  us? 
Vou  must  be  very  kind  to  Lucy,  and  not  worry  her. 
Vou  know  she  does  not  want  you  to  leave  her;  but, 
also,  you  know,  little  Jock " 

Lady  Randolph  looked  at  him  with  a  little  alarm, 
feeling  that  his  big  eyes  saw  through  and  through  her, 
and  not  knowing  what  weird  insight  might  be  in  them, 
or  what  strange  thing  he  might  say. 

But  Jock's  answer  was  to  get  up,  and  put  away  his 
book. 

"I  am  going,"  he  said. 

It  was  the  old  lady  who  was  afraid  of  him.  She 
sat  and  watched  him,  and  was  glad  when  he  was  gone. 
Lucy  was  comprehensible  and  manageable,  but  tlic 
child  dismayed  and  troubled  her.  Poor  little  forlorn 
boy!  There  was  no  home  for  him  anywhere,  no  one 
to  care  for  him  but  Lucy,  who  no  doubt  would  foi 
as  people  say,  "other  lies." 

It  was  a  bright  morning  in  March,  the 
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the  beauty  of  Spring,  the  air  fresh  with  showers,  the 
sun  shining;  the  buds  were  beginning  to  swell  on  the 
trees,  and  primroses  coming  out  in  the  suburban  gar- 
dens. Jock  looked  somewhat  forlorn,  all  by  himself, 
in  the  front  seat  of  the  carriage,  buttoned  closely  into 
his  great-coat,  and  looking  smaller  than  ever  as  his 
delicate  little  face  looked  out  from  the  thick  collar; 
opposite  to  Lady  Randolph's  portly  person,  in  her  great 
firred  mantle,  he  looked  like  a  little  waxen  image; 
and  he  sat  very  stiffly,  tiying  to  draw  up  his  thin  little 
legs  beneath  him,  but  now  and  then  receiving  a  warn- 
ing glance  from  Lucy,  who  was  extremely  nervous 
about  his  manners.  They  were  both  amused  however 
by  the  long  drive  across  London,  and  up  the  hill  to- 
wards the  northern  suburbs.  Lady  Randolph  did  not 
know  the  way.  She  took  almost  as  much  interest  as 
they  did  in  the  animated  streets. 

"Jock,  little  Jock,  there  is  the  heath.  Do  you  see 
the  big  furze  bushes?"  she  said.  "How  strange  to  see 
a  place  so  wild,  yet  so  near  tOwnl" 

"It  is  not  so  good  as  our  common,"  Jock  said.  Yet 
school  took  a  more  smiling  aspect  after  he  had  got  a 
glimpse  of  the  broken  ground  and  wild  vegetation. 

They  drew  up  at  last  after  a  troublesome  search 
(for  Lady  Randolph's  coachmann  would  not  have  be- 
trayed any  knowledge  of  that  out  of  the  way  locality 
for  worlds,  it  was  as  much  as  his  reputation  was 
worth),  before  a  little  new  house,  with  a  bay-window, 
and  a  small  square  patch  of  green  called  a  garden. 
Through  the  bay-window  there  was  a  dim  appearance 
visible  of  some  one  seated  at  a  table  writing;  but 
when  the  carriage  stopped  there  was  evidently  a  great 
commotion   in   the   house,   and  the    dim    figure   dis- 
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appeared.  Some  one  hastily  opening  an  upper  window, 
a  sound  of  bells  rung,  and  of  noisy  footsteps  running 
up  and  down  the  stairs,  were  all  audible  to  the  little 
party  seated  in  the  carriage,  who  were  amused  by  all 
this  pantomime. 

"She  will  have  a  headache,"  Lady  Randolph  said, 
"as  soon  as  she  sees  us." 

Lucy,  for  her  part,  felt  that  to  sit  here  at  her  ease 
and  witness  the  flutter  in  the  house,  of  excitemcDt  and 
expectation,  was  scarcely  generous.  She  was  relieved 
when  the  door  opened.  It  wounded  her  to  see  the 
disdain  of  the  footman,  the  scorn  with  which  he  con- 
templated the  hoase,  and  the  maid  who  came  to  the 
door;  all  this  penetrated  her  mind  with  a  curious  sense 
of  familiarity.  Mrs.  Ford,  too,  would  have  been  greatly 
excited  had  a  pair  of  prancing  horses  drawn  up  be- 
fore her  door,  and  a  great  lady  in  furs  and  velvet 
been  seen  about  to  enter;  and  Lucy  knew  that  she 
herself  would  have  rushed  out  of  the  parlour,  had  she 
been  sitting  there,  and  would  have  been  apt  lo  fly  to 
an  upstairs  window  and  peep  out  upon  the  unwonted 
visitor.  She  felt  all  this  in  the  person  of  the  others, 
to  whom  she  was  coming  in  the  capacity  of  a  great 
lady.  She  had  never  felt  so  humble  or  so  insignificant 
as  when  she  stepped  out  of  the  carriage,  following 
Lady  Randolph.  Jock  grasped  at  her  hand  as  he 
jumped  down.  He  clung  to  it  with  both  his  without 
saying  a  word.  He  did  not  feel  at  all  sure  that  he 
was  not  now,  this  very  moment,  to  be  consigned  to 
separation  and  banishment,  and  the  new  life  of  school 
for  which  he  had  offered  himself  as  a  victim.  He 
contemplated  that  approaching  fate  with  courage,  with 
wide  open,   unwinking   eyes,  but  all  the  same  al  the 
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descent  of  Avemus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  so  to 
speak,  clung  to  his  only  protector,  his  sole  comforter. 
She  stooped  dow-n  and  kissed  him  hurriedly  as  they 
crossed  the  little  green. 

"Vou  shan't  go  if  you  do  not  like  it,  Jock." 

"But  I  am  going,"  said  the  child,  with  courage 
that  was  heroic;  though  he  clung  to  her  hand  as  if  he 
never  would  let  it  go,  all  the  same. 

Mrs.  Russell  was  a  pretty,  faded  woman,  with  hair 
like  Katie's,  and  the  same  blue  eyes;  but  the  mirth 
was  out  of  them,  and  puckers  of  anxiety  had  come 
instead.  She  had  put  up  her  handkerchief  to  her 
forehead  when  Lucy  entered  the  room.  She  had  a 
headache,  as  Lady  Randolph  divined.  There  was  a 
little  fiusii  of  excitement  upon  her  cheeks.  When. 
Lucy  was  introduced  to  her,  she  gave  the  girl  a  wist- 
ful look  first,  then  made  an  anxious  inspection  of  her, 
returning  again  and  again,  Lucy  felt,  to  her  face.  Was 
not  there  in  that  look  the  inevitable  contrast  which  it 
was  so  impossible  to  help  making? 

"Is  this,"  she  said,  "the  young  lady  Katie  has 
written  to  me  about?"  she  added,  faltering,  after  a 
moment,  "the  dear  young  friend  who  has  been  so  kind 
to  her?"  and  again  she  turned  a  questioning,  wistful 
look  upon  I.iicy,  whose  fate  was  so  different. 

"Indeed,"  said  Lucy,  "I  could  not  be  kind,  I  wish 
I  could;  but  I  like  Katie  very  dearly,  Mrs.  Russell." 

"Ah,  my  dear,  if  I  may  call  you  so,"  cried  the 
poor  woman  with  the  headache,  "that  is  the  very 
sweetest  thing  you  could  say,"  but  all  the  same  her 
eyes  kept  questioning.  What  had  the  heiress  come 
for?  what  had  Lady  Randolph  come  for?  When 
nsitois  like  these  enter  a  veiy  poor  house,  should  not 
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some  pearls  and  diamonds  fall  from  their  lips,  sonic 
little  wells  of  comforting  wealth  spring  up  beneath 
their  feet? 

"How  does  the  school  go  on?"  said  Lady  Ran- 
dolph, "that  is  the  cause  of  our  visit  really,  I  heard 
of  a  little  boy — but  how  does  it  go  00?  Did  you 
settle  about  those  Indian  children?" 

"Aht"  said  Mrs.  Russell,  "there  is  nothing  so  hard 
to  get  as  Indian  children;  they  are  the  prizes;  if  one 
can  but  get  a  good  connection  in  that  way,  one's  fortune 
is  made;  but  there  are  so  many  that  want  them.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  nothing  in  all  the  world  but 
a  crowd  of  poor  ladies  fighting  for  pupils.  It  will  be 
strange  to  you.  Miss  Trevor,  to  hear  anyone  talk  like 
that,"  she  added. 

She  could  riot  help,  it  would  seem,  this  reference 
to  Lucy;  a  girl  who  was  made  of  money,  who  could 
support  dozens  of  families  and  never  feel  it.  It  was 
not  that  tlie  poor  lady  wanted  her  money,  but  she 
could  not  help  feeling  a  wistful  wonder  about  her,  a 
young  creature  whose  fate  was  so  different!  When  one 
is  very  poor,  it  is  so  natural  to  admire  wealth,  and  so 
curious  to  see  it,  and  watch  its  happy  owners,  if  ordy 
to  note  in  what  way  they  differ.  Lucy  did  not  differ 
in  any  way,  at  which  poor  Mrs.  Russeil  admired  and 
wondered  all  the  more. 

"But  you  have  some  pupils?"  Lady  Randolph  said. 

"Yes,  three  in  the  house,  and  six  who  are  day- 
scholars.  Bertie  tells  me  it  is  not  such  a  bad  begin- 
ning. I  tried  for  little  boys,  because  there  are  so  few, 
in  comparison,  that  take  little  boys;  and  Bertie  teaches 
them  Latin."  ^^M 

"I  thought  your  son  was  to  get  a  situation."       ^^H 
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** Yes,  indeed;  but  some  one  else  got  it  instead; 
one  can  hardly  grudge  it,  when  one  knows  how  many 
poor  young  fellows  there  are  with  nothing.  He  is 
writing,"  Mrs.  Russell  said,  with  some  pride. 

"Writing!"  Lady  Randolph  echoed  with  dismay, 
mingled  with  contempt.  Their  points  of  view  were 
very  different.  To  the  mother,  fortune  seemed  to  be 
hovering,  doubtful,  yet  very  possible,  over  the  feather 
of  her  boy's  pen;  to  the  woman  of  the  world,  a  little 
clerkship  in  an  office  would  have  been  much  more 
satisfactory.  "You  should  not  encourage  him  in  that; 
I  fear  it.  is  not  much  better  than  idleness,"  Lady  Ran- 
dolph said,  shaking  her  head. 

"Idleness!  look  at  Mr.  TroUope,  and  all  those  gen- 
tlemen; it  is  a  fine  profession!  a  noble  profession!" 
said  the  poor  lady,  fervently;  but  she  added  with  a 
sigh,  "if  he  could  only  get  an  opening,  that  is  the  hard 
thing.  If  he  only  knew  somebody!  Bertie  takes  the 
Latin,  and  Mary  the  English,  and  I  superintend,  and 
give  the  music-lessons." 

"And  you  are  getting  on?" 

The  poor  woman  looked  the  rich  woman  (as  she 
thought)  in  the  face,  with  eyes  that  filled  with  tears. 
She  could  not  answer  in  words  before  the  strangers. 
She  mutely  and  faintly  shook  her  head,  with  a  pathetic 
attempt  at  a  smile. 

Both  Lucy  and  little  Jock  saw  the  silent  com- 
munication, and  divined  it,  perhaps,  better  than  the 
eider  lady.  As  for  Lucy,  her  heart  ached  with  sym- 
pathy, and  a  flood  of  sudden  resolutions,  intentions, 
took  possession  of  her;  but  what  could  she  do?  She 
had  to  keep  silent,  holding  Jock's  little  hand  fast,  who 
^tood  by  her  knee. 
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"I  thought  j-ou  might  perhaps  have  an  opening 
for — the  little  boy  I  heard  of.  He  is  a  delicate  child, 
and  peculiar;  he  would  require  a  great  deal  of  special 
care.     If  you  think  you  have  time—" 

"Oh!"  said  Mrs.  Russell,  the  pink  flush  deepening 
on  her  cheeks;  "plenty  of  time!  And  I  think  I  may 
say  for  myself  that  I  am  very  good  with  delicate  chil- 
dren. I  take  an  interest  in  them.  I — you  would  like 
to  see  Bertie,  perhaps,  about  the  Latin?"  Mrs.  Russell 
rang  her  bell  hastily.  She  was  feverishly  anxious  to 
conclude  the  bargain  without  loss  of  time.  "Will  you 
tell  Mr,  Bertie  I  want  him,"  she  said,  going  to  the 
door,  to  anticipate  the  maid,  who  was  not  too  anxious 
to  reply.  "I  am  here,  mother,"  they  heard,  in  a  youth- 
ful bass — at  no  great  distance- — evidently  the  house 
was  all  in  a  stir  of  expectation,  Mrs,  Russell  came 
back  with  a  little  nervous  laugh.  "Bcitie  will  be 
here  directly,"  she  said;  "I  would  ask  you  to  step  into 
the  schoolroom,  and  see  them,  but  the  truth  is  they 
are  all  out  for  a  walk.  Mary  has  taken  them  to  the 
heath.  It  is  so  good  for  them — and  it  was  such  a 
beautiful  day — and  my  headache  was  particularly  bad. 
When  my  headache  is  very  bad,  the  voices  of  the 
children  drive  me  wild."  Poor  soul!  as  soon  as  she 
had  said  this,  she  perceived  that  it  was  a  thing  inex- 
pedient to  say.  But  by  this  lime  the  door  had  opened 
again,  and  introduced  a  new  figure.  He  came  in 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  after  the  manner  of 
young  men.  He,  too,  was  like  Katie;  but  his  face  was 
cloudy,  not  so  open  as  hers,  and  his  features  hand- 
somer. He  stood  hesitating,  his  eyes  going  from  one 
3  another;  to  Lucy  first — was  not  that  natural?  TTien 
£  Straightened  himself  out,  and  took  a  hand  from  one 
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of  his  pockets,  and  presented  it  to  Lady  Randolph. 
He  was  eager  too,  but  with  a  suppressed  bravado,  as 
if  anxious  to  show  that  he  did  not  mean  it,  and  was 
himself  personally  much  at  his  ease. 

"So  this  is  Bertie!"  said  Lady  Randolph.  "What 
a  long  time  it  must  be  since  I  have  seen  him!  Why, 
you  are  a  man  now;  and  what  a  comfort  it  must  be 
to  your  mother  to  have  you  with  her!" 

Mrs.  Russell  clasped  her  thin  hands.  "Yes,  it  ts  a 
comfort!"  she  said.  "What  should  I  do  if  Bertie  were 
away?" 

Lucy  was  in  the  position  of  a  spectator  while  all 
this  was  going  on,  and,  though  she  was  not  a  great 
observer,  something  jarred  in  this  little  scene,  she 
could  not  tell  what.  She  surprised  a  glance  from  the 
mother  to  the  son,  which  did  not  chime  in  with  her 
words,  and  Bertie  himself  did  not  respond  with  en- 
thusiasm. "I  don't  know  if  I  am  a  comfort,"  he  said; 
"but  here  I  am  anyhow — and  very  glad  to  see  an 
old  friend." 

"I  hear  you  are  coming  out  as  a  literary  character, 
Bertie?" 

"I  am  trying  to  write  a  little;  it  seems  the  best 
trade  nowadays.  I  believe  there  are  heaps  of  money 
to  be  made  by  it,"  he  said,  with  that  air  of  careless 
grandeur  which  is  so  delightful  to  the  unsophisticated 
imagination;  "and  not  much  trouble.  The  only  thing 
is  to  get  one's  hand  in." 

"That  is  what  I  was  telling  Lady  Randolph,"  said 
his  mother,  her  thin  hands  clasping  and  unclasping; 
"to  get  an  opening — that  is  all  you  want." 

"But  you  require  to  be  very  clever,  Bertie,"  said 
Lady    Randolph,    gravely    disapproving,    "to    make 
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anything  by  writing.     I  have    heard   people    say  in 
society — " 

"No,"  said  the  young  man,  "not  at  all,  it  is  only 
a  knack;  there  is  nothing  that  costs  so  little  trouble. 
You  want  training  for  every  other  profession,  but  any- 
body can  write.     I  think  I  know  what  I  am  about." 

Then  there  was  a  momentary  silence.  Mrs.  Russell 
looked  at  her  son  with  wistful  admiration,  not  un- 
mingled  with  a  furtive  and  painful  doubt,  while  Lady 
Randolph  contemplated  him  with  a  severity  which 
was  resentful,  as  if  poor  Bertie's  pretensions  did  her, 
or  anyone  else,  any  harm.  This  pause,  which  was 
somewhat  embarrassing,  was  broken  by  Jock,  whose 
small  voice,  suddenly  uplifted,  startled  liiem  all. 

"Is  it  stories  he  writes,  Lucy?  I  would  like  to 
learn  to  write  stories.  I  think  I  will  stay  here,"  he 
said.  But  Jock  was  confused  by  the  attention  at- 
tracted by  his  utterance,  and  the  faces  of  all  those 
grown-up  people  turned  towards  him.  "I  can't  write 
at  all  yet,"  he  said,  growing  very  red,  planting  himself 
firmly  against  Lucy,  and  facing  the  company,  half 
apologetic,  half  defiant.  Between  pothooks  and  novels 
there  is  a  difference;  but  why  should  not  the  one 
Ipranch  of  skill  be  learned  as  well  as  the  other?  Jock 
knew  no  reason  why. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

POWER. 

TfflS  visit  made  a  turning  point  in  Luc/s  life.  She 
returned  home  very  thoughtful,  more  serious  than  usual 
— a  result  which  seemed  very  easily  comprehensible  to 
her  experienced  friend.  To  part  with  her  little  brother 
was  another  trial  for  the  girl;  what  wonder  that  it 
should  bring  back  the  grief  that  was  still  so  fresh? 
Lucy  said  nothing  about  it;  which  was  quite  like  her, 
for  she  was  not  a  girl  who  made  much  show  of  her 
feelings.  But  it  was  not  either  her  past  sorrow,  or  the 
present  "trial"  of  parting  with  Jock  that  moved  Lucy 
— ^something  else  worked  in  her  mind.  The  very  sight 
of  the  poor  household  with  all  its  anxieties,  the  struggle 
for  existence  which  was  going  on,  the  hopes  most 
likely  to  produce  nothing  but  disappointment,  struck  a 
new  chord  in  her.  She  was  more  familiar  with  the 
level  of  common-place  existence  on  which  they  were 
struggling  to  hold  their  place,  than  with  the  soft  and 
costly  completeness  of  life  on  Lady  Randolph's  lines. 
The  outside  aspect  of  the  house  had  carried  her  back 
to  the  Terrace;  the  busied  and  somewhat  agitated 
maid  who  opened  the  door,  unaccustomed  to  such  fine 
company,  the  flutter  and  flurry  of  expectation  throughout 
the  house,  no  one  knowing  who  it  was' who  had  come, 
but  all  expecting  some  event  out  of  the  way — had 
made  Lucy  smile  with  sympathy,  yet  blush  to  think 
that  such  an  insignificant  personage  as  herself  was  the 
stranger  received  with  so  much  excitement.  So  far 
Lucy  knew  and  recognised  the  state  of  feeling  in  the 
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house;  but  she  had  never  known  that  struggle  of 
poverty  which  was  everywhere  visible,  and  it  went  lo 
her  heart.  This  occupied  all  her  thoughts  as  she  went 
back;  and  when  she  got  home  she  disappeared  into 
her  own  room  for  a  long  time,  somewhat  to  the  sur- 
prise of  Lady  Randolph,  who,  as  so  often  liappens, 
was  specially  disposed  for  her  young  companion's  so- 
ciety. Lucy  sent  even  Jock  away.  She  dispatched 
him  with  Elizabeth,  her  maid,  to  buy  something  he 
would  want  before  going  lo  school;  and  bringing  her 
little  old-fashioned  desk  to  her  little  sittbg-room,  sat 
down  with  it  before  the  fire.  It  was  a  cold  day, 
though  bright,  and  I.ucy  Uiought,  with  pain  that  was 
almost  personal,  of  the  sputtering  of  the  newly  lighted 
fire  in  Mrs.  Russell's  cold  drawing-room,  and  of  all  the 
signs  of  poverty  about.  Why  should  people  be  so  dif- 
ferent? She  opened  the  desk,  which  was  full  of  little 
relics  of  her  girlhood;  little  rubbishy  drawings  which 
the  other  girls,  at  Mrs.  Stone's,  had  done  for  her;  and 
even  little  French  exercises  and  virtuous  essays  of  her 
own,  all  religiously  put  away.  The  desk  was  a  very 
common  little  article,  opening  in  two  unequal  divisions, 
HO  as  to  form  a  blue  velvet  slope  on  which  to  write; 
a  thing  much  more  adapted  to  be  laid  out  upon  one 
of  the  little  tables  in  the  Terrace  drawing-room  than 
to  have  a  place  here,  where  everything  was  so  much 
more  refined. 

But  all  Lucy's  little  secrets  reposed  under  that  blue 
velvet;  and  in  a  drawer  which  shut  with  a  spring,  and 
was  probably  called  secret,  there  was  a  packet  of 
much  more  importance  than  Lucy's  little  souvenirs. 
She  opened  it  with  tremulous  care.  It  was  a  bundle 
of  memoranda  in  her  father's  hand-writing,  done  up 
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with  a  bit  of  string  as  was  his  way.  He  had  tied 
them  up  himself,  directing  her  to  read  them  over 
frequently.  Lucy  had  never  touched  the  sacred  packet 
up  to  this  moment;  her  awe  had  been  greater  than 
her  curiosity.  Indeed,  there  had  been  little  ground 
for  curiosity,  for  she  had  heard  him  read,  as  they  were 
written,  all  these  scraps  whicli  were  the  studies  for 
his  great  work  of  art,  the  will,  into  which  old  Mr. 
Trevor  had  concentrated  his  mind,  and  the  meaning 
of  his  life.  She  had  heard  them,  listening  very  duti- 
fully; but  yet  it  was  as  if  she  had  not  heard  at  all,  so 
lightly  had  they  floated  over  her — so  little  had  she 
thought  of  them.  She  had  been  entirely  acquainted 
with  all  his  plans  for  her,  and  all  the  serious  occupa- 
tions he  had  planned  out;  but  she  had  taken  them 
calmly  for  granted,  as  things  not  affecting  her  for  the 
moraenL  Now,  however,  quite  suddenly,  Lucy  realised 
that  she  was  not  a  helpless  person,  but  powerful  for 
aid  and  assistance  to  her  fellow-creatures  even  ni 
young  as  she  was.  She  gave  but  one  glance,  half 
smiling,  to  Maude  Langton's  drawings,  and  Lily  B 
rington's  pin-cushion,  and  the  pen-wiper  made  for  her 
by  Katie  Russell;  then  took  out  her  little  bundle  of 
scrappy  papers — the  string  of  which  she  untied  care- 
fully and  witJi  difficulty,  with  a  reverent  thought  of 
the  old  man  whose  withered  fingers  had  drawn  it  so 
light.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  Lucy  found^ 
among  the  many  memoranda  in  her  hands,  the  one 
she  sough!.  They  were  all  embodied  in  the  will.  She 
found  the  stipulations  about  her  residence,  half  i 
high-life,  half  in  what  Mr,  Trevor  called  a  middling 
way.  And  about  her  marriage,  an  event  so  distant 
jtnd  improbable,  that  Lucy  smiled  again  in  maiden 
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calm,  wholly  fancy  free,  as  the  word  met  her  eye. 
At  last  here  it  was.  She  shut  the  others  carefully  into 
the  desk,  and  begau  to  read.  And  it  was  so  remark- 
able a  document  that  it  will  not  be  amiss  if  we  give  it 
here.  This,  as  we  have  said,  was  but  the  memoran- 
dum, the  rough  draft,  afterwards  put  into  more  formal 
language,  in  the  will  itself. 

"The  fortune  which  my  daughter  Lucy  is  to  inherit, 
having  been  made  by  her  uncle  James  Rainy,  as  may 
be  said,  out  of  nothing,  that  is  to  say,  williout  any  but 
the  smallest  bit  of  money  to  begin  with,  all  by  his  own 
industry  and  clear-headedness — and  very  hoiieslly 
made,  though  perhaps  not  without  being  to  the  detri- 
ment here  and  there  of  another  person,  not  so  clever 
as  he  was — it  is  my  desire  that  his  heiress  shoidd  givi 
hack  a,  part  of  it  to  her  fellow-creatures,  from  whom  it 
came.  For,  however  honestly  money  is  made,  it  is 
quite  clear,  to  anybody  that  will  examine  the  question, 
that  if  it  is  nothing  more  than  buying  in  the  cheapest 
market  and  selling  in  the  dearest,  it  must  always  be 
taking  something  off  the  comfort  of  other  people.  The 
best  of  men  can't  do  less  than  this;  and  I  am  sure 
James  Rainy  was  one  of  the  best  of  men.  But  as  it 
came  out  of  nothing,  and  out  of  the  pockets  of  other 
people,  I  think  it  but  right  that  James  Rain/s  niece 
should  give  it  back.  A  part  of  it,  that  is  to  say;  I  wish 
it  clearly  to  be  understood  that  the  half  of  the  Rainy 
property,  whatever  it  may  amount  to  when  I  die — and 
I  hope  I  have  been  able  to  add  a  little  by  great  at- 
tention to  business,  and  giving  up  my  whole  thoughts  lo 
it — is  to  be  kept  intact,  and  not  to  be  touched  in  any 
way,  making  a  very  good  forttme  for  Lucy  and  het 
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heirs  for  ever.  But  the  other  half  she  shall  be  free  to 
dispose  of,  giving  it  back  to  the  community,  out  of 
which  it  came.  Foreigners  are  not  to  be  eligible, 
though  part  of  it  was  no  doubt  made  out  of  foreigners; 
but  the  kind  that  come  fluttering  about  rich  folks  in 
England,  and  carrying  ofiF  a  great  deal  of  our  money, 
are  not  the  kind  among  whom  James  Rainy  made  his 
fortune;  and  I  say  again , foreigners  are  not  to  be  eli- 
gible. Most  people  would  say  that  having  a  great  deal 
of  money  to  give  away,  the  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
establish  hospitals,  and  give  large  subscriptions;  but  I 
don't  beheve  in  subscriptions  for  my  part.  Besides 
that  is  the  common  way.  What  I  want  Lucy  to  do,  is 
to  give  the  money  to  individuals  or  families  whom  she 
comes  across,  those  that  really  want  it.  I  wish  her  to 
remember  that  I  don't  tell  her  to  do  this  in  order  to 
please  herself, .nor  to  make  herself  look  like  a  great 
personage,  nor  to  get  applause  or  even  gratitude.  Ap- 
plause she  is  not  to  get,  since  this  part  of  my  will  I 
require  to  be  kept  secret  as  far  as  possible,  and  every 
gift  to  be  kept  an  absolute  secret  from  all  but  my  ex- 
ecutors, and  the  receivers  of  the  bounty;  and  gratitude 
she  must  not  expect.  It  is  a  poor  thing  to  look  for  it, 
and  I  don't  much  believe  in  it  for  my  part.  What  she 
has  to  do  is  a  simple  duty,  having  a  great  deal  more 
money  than  she  can  ever  know  what  to  do  with.  And 
she  is  not  to  give  little  dribbles  of  money  which  en- 
courage pauperism;  but  when  she  sees  a  necessity  to 
give  enough,  liberally,  and  without  grudging.  If  it's  to 
a  man  to  set  him  up  in  business,  or  help  him  on  in 
whatever  his  trade  may  be;  and  if  it's  a  woman,  to 
give  her  an  income  that  she  can  live  on,  and  bring  up 
her .  children  upon,  with  economy  and  good  toanager 
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raent.  I  don't  want  anyone  U>  get  damage  by  what 
she  gives,  as  happens  when  you  give  a  ten  pound  note, 
or  a  fifty,  or  even  a  hujidred.  Let  her  give  tJiem 
enough — she  has  plenty  to  draw  upon — acccu-ding  to 
their  position  and  what  they  are  used  to;  capital  that 
can  be  of  real  use  in  business,  or  an  income  that  can 
be  managed,  and  made  the  most  of.  It  is  giving  the 
money  back  to  those  from  whom  it  came.  I  also  re- 
quire that  my  daughter  Lucy  should  be  left  the  fullest 
liberty  of  choice.  She  must  satisfy  my  executors  tliat 
the  case  is  a  necessitous  one;  but  nothing  more.  She 
is  not  bound  to  give  guarantees  of  any  Icind,  or  a  good 
character  even,  or  testimonials  from  other  people.  The 
thing  is  to  be  between  herself  and  those  she  gives  to. 
She  will  make  many  mistakes,  but  she  is  very  sensible, 
and  she  will  learn  in  time. 

I  further  stipulate  that  my  said  daughter  Lucy  is  to 
enter  upon  the  possession  of  this  right  as  soon  as  I 
am  dead,  whether  she  is  of  age  at  that  period  or  not, 
I  expect  of  her  obedience  to  all  my  rules  for  seven 
years,  as  far  as  regards  herself;  but  in  this  particular 
she  is  to  be  perfectly  free,  and  no  one  is  to  have  any 
power  of  control  over  her— neitlier  her  guardians,  nor 
her  husband  when  she  gets  one.  This  is  my  last  wish 
and  desire." 

She  had  known  vaguely  that  this  was  how  it  was; 
but  when  Lucy  liad  heard  the  paper  read  by  her  fa- 
ther's own  lips,  she  had  not  paid  veo"  much  attention 
to  it.  It  was  so  far  away— so  unlike  anything  that  lay 
in  her  placid  girlish  life,  which,  at  that  time,  had  no 
power  whatever  in  it,  except  to  buy  Jock  a  new  book 
now  and  then  out  of  her  pocket-money.     Luqr  fancied 
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she  could  see  herself  sitting  quiet  and  unmoved  over 
her  knitting,  listening  as  a  matter  of  duty,  not  thinking 
much  of  what  it  was  that  papa  wrote  down  in  these 
interminable  papers.  How  placidly  she  had  taken  it 
all!  It  had  been  nothing  to  her;  though  she  had  re- 
ceived from  him  a  cartain  gravity  of  reflection,  and 
sense  of  the  incumbrances  and  responsibilities  of  her 
wealth,  yet  that  had  come  chiefly  since  his  death,  and 
she  recalled  the  easy  calm  of  her  own  mind  before 
that  event  with  surprise.  Now  as  she  read  these  words 
over  again,  which  had  floated  so  calmly  over  her  be- 
fore, a  thrill  of  warm  life  and  excitement  ran  through 
her  being.  She  had  it  in  her  powqr  to  change  all  that> 
to  make  poor  Mrs.  Russell  comfortable,  to  lift  her  up 
above  all  necessity.  Was  it  possible?  Lucy's  heart 
began  to  beat,  her  mind  trembled  at  the  suggestion — 
it  made  her  head  giddy.  That,  nervous,  tremulous 
woman  so  full  of  self  betrayals,  letting  the  spectators 
see  against  her  will  how  anxious  she  was^  how  full  of 
fear,  even  in  professing  herself  to  be  full  of  hope.  Was 
it  possible  that  a  word  from  Lucy  would  smooth  away 
half  of  her  incipient  wrinkles,  correct  the  anxious  lines 
round  the  comers  of  her  eyes,  and  calm  her  whole 
agitated  being?  Lucy  felt  her  head  go  round  and 
round  with  that  sense  of  delightful  incomprehensible 
power.  She  could  do  it,  there  was  no  doubt  or  ques- 
tion; and  how  willing  she  would  be  to  do  it,  how  glad, 
how  eager!  She  put  her  papers  back  again,  with  her 
whole  frame  tingling  and  in  commotion.  A  girl  is 
seldom  so  excited,  except  by  something  about  a  lover, 
some  shadow  of  the  new  life  coming  over  her,  some 
revelation  of  the  mysteries  and  sweetnesses  to  come; 
but  Lucy  had   never  been  awakened  on  this  subject. 
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She  knew  nothing  about  love,  and  cared  less,  if  that 
can  be  believed;  but  the  very  breath  was  taken  away 
from  her,  and  her  head  made  giddy  by  this  sudden 
consciousness  of  power. 

Next  day  Lucy  had  a  visitor,  in  the  moniing,  be- 
fore there  was  any  question  of  visitors,  when  she  and 
Jock  were  seated  alone.  It  was  Mary  Russell,  with  a 
little  flush  on  her  face,  and  somewhat  breathless,  who  ap- 
peared behind  the  maid  when  the  door  opened.  Mary 
was  the  plainest  one  of  the  family,  a  girl  with  a  round 
cheerful  face,  and  no  special  beauty  of  any  kind,  not 
like  her  handsome  brother,  who  had  the  air  of  a  man 
of  fashion,  or  Katie,  who  was  one  of  the  prettiest  girls 
at  Mrs.  Stone's.  It  was  not  Mary's  rSlt  lo  be  pretty; 
she  was  the  useful  one  of  the  family.  In  most  cases 
there  is  one  member  of  a  household  specially  devoted 
to  this  part;  and  if  it  had  happened  that  Mary  had 
grown  up  beautiful,  as  sometimes  happens,  no  doubt 
her  claims  would  have  been  steadily  ignored  by  the 
rest  of  the  family,  who  thought  of  her  in  no  such  light 
She  was  the  one'  who  did  what  the  others  did  not  like 
lo  do.  She  came  in  with  a  litUe  hesitation,  with  a 
blush  and  shy  air  of  deprecating  anxiety.  The  blush 
deepened  as  she  met  Lucy's  surprised  look;  she  sat 
down  with  an  awkwardness  that  was  not  natural  lo  her. 
She  was  scarcely  seventeen,  younger  than  Lucy;  but 
had  already  learned  so  much  of  the  darker  side  of 
life.  Vet  there  was  in  Mary  none  of  the  self-contrasts, 
nor  the  anxious  adulation  of  her  mother.  She  had  so 
much  to  do,  she  had  not  time  to  think  how  much 
in  this  other  girl,  her  conteiB 


rary 


in  life. 
"I  came  to  see — when  it  would  suit  you  to  s^ 
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Master  Trevor,"  Mary  said,  faltering  a  little.  "Mamma 
feared — that  perhaps   you  might  be  discouraged  by 

seeing  that  the  house  was  not But  I  will  see  that 

he  is  very  well  taken  care  of,  and — regular  with  his 
lessons.  I  am  always  with  them.  It  is  a  holiday  to- 
day, that  is  why  I  have  come  out." 

(The  family  had  taken  fright  after  Lucy  had  gone; 
they  had  doubted  the  possibility  of  so  much  good- 
fortune  coming  their  way;  they  had  trembled  with  ap- 
prehension lest  a  letter  should  reach  them  next  morn- 
ing informing  them  that  some  other  school  had  been 
recommended  to  Lady  Randolph,  or  that  Miss  Trevor 
feared  that  the  air  of  the  Heath  would  be  too  keen 
for  her  little  brother;  and  Mary  had  as  usual  put  her- 
self in  the  breach.  "I  will  go  and  find  out,"  she  had 
said,  "they  cannot  eat  me,  at  the  very  worst."  This 
was  Mary's  way;  the  rest  of  the  house  waited  and 
fretted,  and  made  all  around  them  miserable,  but  she 
preferred  to  cut  the  knot.) 

"You  see.  Miss  Trevor,"  she  continued,  "mamma 
is  very  anxious  to  get  a  good  connection.  I  do  not 
care  so  much,  for  my  part;  but  it  is  gentlemen's  sons 
she  wants,  and  she  thinks  that  if  we  were  known  to 
have  your  brother " 


"But  I  am  nobody,"  said  Lucy,  "and  Jock  is 

Papa  was  only  a  schoolmaster  himself.  He  was  not 
even  a  grand  schoolmaster.  He  taught  the  common 
people;  and  I  don't  think  that  having  Jock  would  make 
much  difference." 

Mary  looked  at  her  with  wistful  eyes. 

"He  is  your  brother,"  she  said. 

"But,  indeed,  indeed  I  am  nobody,"  cried  Lucy, 
"scarcely  a  lady  at  all,  only  allowed  to  live  here,  and 
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be  well  thought  of,  because  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
money.  I  am  not  so  good  as  you  arej  even  Katie, 
though  she  was  known  to  be  poor,  they  said  at  school, 
'She  is  one  of  the  Russells.'  Now  that  could  never  he 
said  of  me;  I  am  not  one  of  the  anybodys,"  Lucy  said, 
with  a  little  smile.  "I  have  nothing  but  my  money," 
she  added,  eyeing  Mary  with  great  earnestness,  "ii  is 
good  for  something;  there  are  some  things,  indeed, 
that  il  can  do,"  here  she  paused,  and  looked  at  the 
othur  girl  again,  very  doubtfully,  almost  anxiously. 
Maiy  did  not  know  what  it  meant.  She  had  come  as 
a  supplicant,  wistfully  desirous  of  making  a  good  im- 
pression upon  the  rich  and  fortunate  heiress.  Only  lo 
be  connected  in  the  most  superficial  way  with  this 
favourite  of  fortune  would  do  them  good,  her  mother 
thought.  But  she  was  deeply  puzzled  by  Lucy's  look 
at  her,  which  was  wistful  too. 

"Yes,  there  is  a  gre.it  deal  that  it  caa  do,"  said 
Mary.  "When  one  has  so  very,  very  much,  il  is  as 
good  as  being  born  a  princess.  It  is  belter  to  be  of  a 
good  family  when  you  have  only  a  btlle,  but  when  you 
are  as  rich  as — as  an  'Arabian  Night,'  what  does  it 
matter?  Otlier  boys  would  come  from  other  prosperous 
places,  if  it  were  known  that  you  had  brought  your 
brother." 

"I  wish,"  cried  Lucy,  "oh,  I  wish! — that  I  could 
do  more  than  that." 

Mary's  cheeks  grew  crimson;  she  tried  to  laugh. 

"That  is  all  we  want,  Miss  Trevor.  We  want  caily 
a  good  connection,  and  to  get  our  school  kno\vii." 

In  a  moment  the  characters  of  the  tn-o  girls  had 
changed;  it  was  the  heiress  that  was  the  supplicant. 
She  looked  veiy  anxiously  in  the  other's  eyes,  who,  on 
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her  side,  understood  somehow,  though  she  knew  no- 
thing about  it. 

"We  are  getting  on,"  said  Mary,  with  that  flush  of 
generous  pride  and  courage;  "oh,  I  am  not  afraid  we 
shall  get  on!  There  may  be  a  struggle  at  the  begin- 
ning; everybody  has  a  struggle;  but  we  have  only  got 
to  stand  firm,  and  not  to  give  in.  Mamma  gets  fright- 
ened, but  I  am  not  a  bit  frightened;  besides,  she  is 
not  strong,  and  when  people  are  not  strong  everything 
tells  upon  them.  Of  course  we  shall  have  a  struggle 
— how  could  it  be  otherwise — there  are  so  many  poor 
people  in  the  world!  but  in  the  end  all  will  come 
right;  and.  Miss  Trevor,"  she  added,  with  a  little 
flush  of  excitement,  "if  you  don't  think  our  house  is 
good  enough,  never  mind.  We  should  like  to  know,  but 
I  don't  wish  to  urge  you,  if  you  are  not  satisfied.  We 
don't  want  any  to  come  who  is  not  satisfied;  all  the 
same  we  shall  get  on." 

Lucy  looked  at  her  almost  with  envy. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  shaking  her  head,  following  out 
her  own  thoughts,  "I  suppose  it  is  true  that  there  are 
a  great  many  poor  people  in  the  world." 

"Oh,  so  many!"  Mary  said;  "poor  women  struggling 
and  struggling  to  live;  though  we  are  struggling  our- 
selves, it  makes  my  heart  sore;  there  are  so  many 
worse  off"  than  we  are.  But  we  must  get  on,  whatever 
happens,  I  tell  mamma  so;  what  is  the  use  of  fretting, 
I  say,  all  will  come  right  in  the  end;  but  she  cannot 
keep  her  heart  up.  It  is  because  she  is  not  strong," 
Mary  said,  a  tear  coming  furtively  to  her  eyes. 

"I  know  what  papa  meant  now,"  said  Lucy.  "I  had 
never  thought  of  it.  It  is  a. sin  for  one  to  have  so 
much,  and  others  nothing.     If  it  could  only  be  taken 
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and  divided,  and  everybody  made  comfortable — so 
much  to  you,  and  so  much  to  me,  and  everyone  the 
same — how  much  better,  how  much  happier!  but  how 
am  I  to  do  it?"  she  said,  clasping  her  hands. 

Mary  stood,  opening  her  blue  eyes,  then  laughed, 
with  youthful  ease  and  frankness,  though  far  from  free 
of  tears.  "How  strange  that  you  should  say  that!  I 
thought  it  was  only  poor  people  and  Radicals  that 
said  that.  You  can't  be  a  Radical,  Miss  Trevor?  But 
it  would  be  no  good,"  said  the  sensible  girl,  shaking 
her  bead;  "even  I  have  seen  enough  to  be  sure  of 
that.  If  -we  had  al!  the  same  one  day,  there  would 
be  rich  and  poor  again  the  next.  It  is  in  people's 
nature.  But  this  is  a  long  way  off  from  what  I  came 
to  ask  you,"  she  said,  dropping  her  voice  with  a  Itltle 
sigh. 

Jock  had  been  in  the  room  all  the  time.  He  was 
one  of  the  children  whom  no  one  ever  notices,  who 
hear  everything,  and  bide  their  time.  He  came  for- 
ward all  at  once,  startling  Mary,  who  turned  to  him  in 
alarm  with  a  little  cry.  "Are  you  fond  of  the  'Arabian 
Nights?'"  he  said.  "I  am  not  so  very  fond  of  them 
now^they  are  for  when  you  are  quite  little; — when 
you  don't  know  anything.  \Vhen  I  come,  I  will  tell 
you  quantities  of  things,  if  you  like.  I  can  tell  you  all 
Shakespeare.  I  told  Lucy:  she  does  not  know  much," 
Jock  said  with  genial  contempt, 

"Perhaps  you  will  think  I  don't  know  very  much: 
but  I  shall  teach  you  your  lessons,"  said  Mary  with 
tremulous  satisfaction,  yet  a  little  pedagogic  assertion 
of  her  oivn  superiority.  Jock  looked  at  her  with  atten- 
tion, studying  tliis  new  specimen  of  the  human  race. 

"Vou  must  not  think  he  is  naugh^,"   said  Lucy, 
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interposing  eagerly.  "He  is  a  very  good  boy.  Though 
lie  is  so  little,  he  knows  a  great  deal  And  he  always 
understands.  You  may  think  he  is  a  trouble  with  his 
stories,  and  the  fairy  books  he  has  read.  But  he  is 
no  trouble,"  his  sister  cried,  "he  is  the  greatest  com- 
fort. I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  done  without 
Jock;  and  I  am  siue  you  will  like  him  too.  We  are 
going  to  get  him  his  things  this  afternoon,  and  to- 
morrow I  am  to  bring  him,"  Lucy  added  in  her  usual 
tranquil  tones. 

"Then  that  is  all  right,"  said  Mary.  She  thought 
it  was  all  her  doing — ^that  the  question  had  been  a 
doubtful  one,  and  that  it  was  the  decided  step  she 
had  taken  which  had  secured  this  important  little 
scholar.  He  was  to  pay  better  than  any  of  the  rest, 
and  he  was,  it  might  be  hoped,  the  first  of  a  better 
connection.  .Mary  got  up  to  go  home  with  a  satis- 
faction in  her  supposed  success,  which  was  almost 
triumph.  She  did  not  envy  Lucy,  though  she  was  an 
heiress.  She  saw  a  long  perspective  of  new  boys  filing 
before  her,  and  a  handsome  house  and  big  play-grounds, 
and  an  orderly  prosperous  establishment.  These  were 
the  things  that  were  worth  wishing  for,  Mary  Russell 
thought.  As  for  Bertie  and  his  book,  she  shrugged 
her  youthful  shoulders  at  them.  But  she  believed  in 
herself,  and  in  the  little  boys  to  come.  "We  shall  have 
a  struggle,"  she  repeated  with  a  smile,  "as  everybody 
has;  but  wjfe  shall  get  on."  She  did  not  envy  Lucy; 
but  Lucy,  perhaps,  feeling  the  tables  turned,  was  not 
so  magnanimous.  She  was  half  vexed  that  the  success 
of  the  Russells  was  so  certain,  and  that  here  was  no 
case  for  her  to  interfere.  Alas,  there  was  nothing  for 
her  to  do,  but  to  wTing  her  hands  and  stand  helpless 
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upon  her  moantain  of  money,  while  all  those  poor 
people,  whom  Maiy  knew,  struggled  unaided — -yet  "got 
on"  at  last,  without  any  help  of  hers.  ,^^ 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


LocY  was  permitted  to  take  Jock  to  Hampstead  by 
herself  in  Lady  Randolph's  brougham  next  day.  They 
had  spent  the  morning  buying  things  for  him,  a  school- 
boy dressing-case,  a  little  desk,  various  books,  and  an 
umbrella;  possessions  which,  up  to  this  time,  had  been 
considered  too  valuable  for  the  child,  of  whom  nobody 
took  any  special  care.  He  went  to  his  new  home  with 
such  an  abundance  of  property  as  elated  even  Jock, 
though  he  was  not  given  to  trivialities.  He  had  a 
watch  too,  which  was  more  than  property,  which  was 
a  kind  of  companion,  a  derai-living  thing  to  console 
him  when  he  should  be  dull;  and  the  child  bore  up 
with  great  heroism  in  face  of  the  inevitable  parting. 
Indeed,  Jock  regarded  the  whole  matter  in  an  ex- 
tremely practical  common-sense  way.  Lucy  Iicrsetf 
was  disposed  to  be  tearful  during  the  long  drive.  She 
held  him  close  to  her  side,  with  her  arm  round  him. 
"You  will  be  good,  Jock?"  she  said;  "you  will  not  be 
silly  and  read  books,  but  do  your  lessons  and  your 
suras,  and  everything.  Promise  me  that  you  will  do 
your  lessons,  Jock." 

Jock  eyed  his  sister  with  that  indulgent  contempt 
which  her  want  of  discrimination  often  produced  in 
liim.     "Of  course  I  will  do  my  lessons,"  he  said;  "it 
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is  you  who  are  silly.  What  else  should  I  go  away  for? 
People  must  do  lessons,  it  appears,  before  they  grow 
up.  If  I  didn't  mean  to  do  them,"  Jock  said,  with  a 
full  sense  of  his  own  power  of  deciding  his  fate,  "I 
should  stay  at  home — I  shouldn't  go." 

This  silenced  Lucy  for  the  moment;  but  she  was 
not  so  confident  as  he  was.  "When  you  get  dull,  dear, 
and  when  there  is  nobody  to  talk  to,  and  when  you 
begin  to  feel  lonely — "  The  tears  got  into  Lucy's  eyes 
again,  as  she  added  line  after  line  to  this  picture; 
"then  I  am  afraid,  I  am  afraid!  you  will  begin  to  read, 
you  will  forget  about  everything  else." 

Jock  drew  himself  away  from  her  arm  with  a  little 
offence;  he  looked  at  her  severely.  "I  am  not  just  a 
baby — or  a  girl;"  he  said,  indignantly.  Then  he  added, 
softening,  "And  I  don't  mean  to  be  dull.  I  will  tell 
Maiy  a  great  deal.  It  will  do  her  good.  You  don't 
mind  so  much  about  things,  when  you  have  a  great 
many  other  things  in  your  head." 

Once  more  this  oracular  utterance  silenced  his  sister 
for  the  moment;  and  then  with  natural  inconsistency 
she  resented  his  philosophy.  "I  did  not  think  you 
were  so  changeable.  You  are  quite  pleased  to  have 
Mary;  you  don't  care  for  leaving  me.  It  is  I  that  will 
be  lonely,  but  you  don't  mind  a  bit!"  cried  Lucy.  Jock 
sighed  with  the  impatience  which  his  elders  so  often 
show  when  a  woman  is  unreasonable.  "Don't  you 
want  me  to  learn  my  lessons  then?"  he  said. 

But  as  this  protest  was  uttered  the  carriage  drew 
up  before  Mrs.  Russell's  house,  where  all  was  expecta- 
tion, though  there  was  no  peeping  at  windows  or  signs 
of  excitement,  as  on  the  first  visit.  The  drawing-room, 
which  was  like  poor  Mrs.  Russell   herself,   limp  and 
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crumpled  with  the  wear  and  tear  of  life  rather  than  old, 
had  been  rubbed  and  dusted  into  such  a  measure  of 
brightness  as  was  possible.  There  was  a  pot  of  crocuses 
at  the  window,  and  tea  upon  the  table;  and  the  whole 
family  were  assembled  to  do  honour  to  the  visitor. 
There  was  nothing  slipshod  about  Bertie  now;  his  hair 
was  carefully  brushed,  all  the  details  of  his  appearance 
anxiously  cared  for,  "For  who  can  tell  what  may 
happen?"  his  mother  said;  "wc  never  know  what  an 
hour  may  bring  forth;"  and  inspired  by  this  pious  senti- 
ment she  had  counselled  Bertie,  nothing  loth,  to  buy 
himself  a  new  necktie.  His  whole  life  might  be  altered 
by  the  becomingness  of  its  lint  and  the  success  of  ils 
arrangement.  Do  not  girls  perpetually  take  these  little 
precautions?  and  why  not  young  men  too?  And  ihey 
all  stood  up  to  receive  Lucy,  and  regarded  her  with  a 
kind  of  admiring  adoration.  "Give  Miss  Trevor  this 
chair — it  is  the  most  comfortable."  "Mother,  a  litUe 
more  cream  for  Miss  Trevor,  and  some  cake."  They 
could  not  do  too  much  for  her.  "Katie  is  so  happy 
that  we  have  seen  you;  she  writes  to  me  this  morning, 
that  all  will  go  well  with  us  now  we  know  her  dear, 
dear  Lucy."  "We  have  all  known  you  by  name  so 
long,"  Bertie  added;  "it  has  been  familiar  in  our  mouths 
as  household  words."  Lucy  was  abashed  by  all  this 
homage;  but  bow  could  she  help  being  a  little  pleased 
too?  Mary  was  the  only  one  who  did  not  chime  in. 
"I  suppose  Katie  thinks  you  lucky,"  she  said;  "I  don't 
believe  in  luck  myself."  And  then  Lucy  made  a  little 
timid  diversion,  by  asking  about  Mr.  Bertie's  book. 
Was  it  finished  yet?  and  would  it  soon  be  j 
It  is  pleasant  to  be  courted  and  applauded; 
what  embarrassing  when  it  goes  too  far. 
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"He  has  not  got  a  publisher  yet;  is  it  not  strange," 
cried  Mrs.  Russell,  indignantly,  "that,  whatever  genius 
you  may  have,  or  however  beautifully  you  may  write, 
it  is  all  nothing,  nothing  at  all,  without  a  publisher? 
He  may  be  just  an  ignorant  man,  just  a  tradesman — 
not  in  the  least  able  to  understand;  indeed  I  hear  that 
they  are  dreadful  people,  and  cheat  you  on  every  side 
(and  authors  are  a  great  deal  too  generous  and  too 
heedless,  Miss  Trevor,  they  allow  themselves  to  be 
cheated);  but  however  beautiful  your  book  may  be  (and 
Bertie's  book  is  lovely)  not  one  step  can  he  move,  not 
one  thing  can  he  do,  till  one  of  these  common  dreadful 
men — oh!"  cried  the  indignant  mother;  "it  is  a  dis- 
grace to  our  age — it  is  a  shame  to  the  country — " 

"They  are  necessary  evils,"  said  Bertie,  with 
magnanimity;  "we  can't  do  without  them.  You  must 
not  think  it  quite  so  bad.  Miss  Trevor,  as  my  mother 
says.  And  after  all  one  is  independent  of  them,  as 
soon  as  one  has  got  a  hearing;  ce  n^est  que  le  premier 
pas—'' 

"If  Lady  Randolph  chose,  she  might  easily  get  him 
an  introduction,"  said  Mrs.  Russell;  "but  it  is  out  of 
sight  out  of  mind.  Miss  Trevor.  When  you  do  not  want 
anything,  there  are  numbers  of  people  ready  to  help 
you;  but  when  you  do —  Lady  Randolph  might  do  it  in 
a  moment.  It  would  not  cost  her  anything;  but  she 
forgets;  when  you  are  out  of  the  way  everybody 
forgets." 

"We  must  not  say  that,  mother.  It  was  she  who 
brought  us  our  celestial  visitor." 

"That  is  true,  that  is  true,"  Mrs.  Russell  cried. 

Lucy  did  not  know  what  to  think,  or  how  to  reply; 
she  had  never  been  called  a  celestial  visitor  before,  and 
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it  was  impossible  not  to  be  pleased  by  all  this  kindness 
and  admiration.  But  then  it  was  embarrassing,  and 
she  sawMary  in  the  background  laugh.  She  felt  half  dis- 
posed to  laugh  too,  and  then  to  cry;  but  that  was  because 
she  was  parting  with  Jock,  who,  little  monster,  did  not 
shed  a  tear.  Lucy  dried  her  own  eyes  almost  in- 
dignantly; but  even  on  her  side  the  effect  of  the  part- 
ing was  broken  by  the  assiduous  attentions  with  wliich 
she  was  surrounded.  She  was  so  confused  by  having 
to  take  Bertie's  arm,  and  thus  being  conducted  to  the 
door,  and  put  into  the  carriage,  that  she  could  not  give 
Jock  that  last  hug  which  she  had  intended.  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell stood  on  the  steps,  and  kissed  her  hand.  "You 
will  come  soon  again,  come  as  often  as  you  can.  You 
will  do  us  all  good,  as  well  as  the  little  brother;"  Mrs. 
Russell  said.  And  Bertie  put  his  head  into  the  carriage 
to  tell  her  that  he  would  come  himself  and  bring  her 
news  of  Jock.  They  both  spoke,  and  looked  as  if  Lucy 
were  indeed  a  celestial  visitor,  a  being  of  transcendent 
excellence  and  glory.  She  could  not  but  be  conscious  of 
a  bewildering  sense  of  pleasure;  but  she  was  ashamed  of 
so  much  devotion.  She  was  not  the  least  worthy  of  it 
Could  they  be  laughing  at  her?  but  why  should  anyone 
be  so  cruel  as  to  do  that? 

For  the  moment,  however,  all  Lucy's  personal  excite- 
ment in  the  consciousness  of  being  able  to  change  the 
circumstances  of  the  poor  lady,  who  had  at  first  sight 
appealed  so  strongly  to  her  sympathies,  was  subdued, 
and  turned  into  the  humiliation  and  shame  of  an 
officious  person  who  has  been  offering  unnecessary  aid. 
She  shrank  back  into  herself  with  a  hot  blush.  Had 
she,  perhaps,  wanted  to  appear  as  a  great  benefactor  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Russells?  was  it  pride  rather  than  pity? 
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Lucy,  though  she  had  so  little  experience,  was  wise 
enough  to  know  that  undesired  help  is  an  insult,  a 
thing  that  everybody  resents.  She  was  deeply  disap- 
pointed and  ashamed,  not  knowing  how  to  excuse  her- 
self for  her  rash  impulse  of  liberality,  liberality  which 
these  high-spirited  and  hopeful  people  would  most  likely 
never  have  forgiven  her  for  thinking  of.  She  locked 
away  her  father's  memoranda  again  in  the  secret 
drawer. 

"Oh,  papa!  papa!"  she  said  to  herself,  "how  could 
you  think  it  would  be  so  easy?". 

He  had  thought  money  was  everything,  but  it  was 
not  what  he  thought.  Lucy  was  glad  that  she  had  not 
written  to  Mr.  Chervil  about  it,  as  she  had  intended, 
for  most  likely  he  would  have  laughed  at  her,  or  per- 
haps been  angry.  Evidently  the  only  thing  for  her  to 
do  was  to  "read,"  as  Lady  Randolph  advised  her,  and 
try  to  learn  German,  and  keep  as  quiet  as  possible. 
It  was  dull,  very  dull,  without  Jock,  but  Lucy  was  of  a 
patient  disposition,  and  reconciled  herself  gradually  to 
her  life. 

On  the  whole  however  this  life  was  a  life  full  of 
pleasantness,  to  which  the  most  exacting  young  person 
might  easily  have  reconciled  herself.  Lady  Randolph 
was  very  kind — indeed,  as  time  went  on,  she  got  to 
like  Lucy  very  sincerely,  appreciating  the  good  qualities 
of  a  girl  who  brought  so  much  into  the  establishment 
and  took  so  little  out,  who  gave  no  trouble  at  all,  as 
the  servants  said,  rather  despising  her  for  it.  But  Lady 
Randolph  did  not  despise  her.  She  knew  the  value  of 
a  companion  who  was  always  contented,  and  aspired 
after  no  forbidden  pleasures  of  society,  and  did  not  so 
much  as  understand  the  A  B  C  of  flirting.    Such  a  girl 
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n  the  world,  or,  at  least,  so  per- 
sons of  experience,  accustomed  to  think  the  worst  of 
all  classes  of  their  fellow-creatures,  said.  A  girl  who 
was  always  willing  to  do  what  she  was  told,  and  who 
set  up  no  will  of  her  own,  and  had  no  confidential 
visitor,  except  Mr.  Chervil,  who  was  one  of  her  legal 
guardians,  was  a  charge  with  whom  any  chaperon  might 
be  pleased;  provided  all  went  as  well  next  year,  when 
Lucy  came  out!  but  Lady  Randolph  piously  reflected 
that  no  one  could  tell  what  might  happen  before  that 
Lucy  excited  no  strong  feeling:  there  was  little  in  her 
(except  her  fortune)  to  take  hold  of  the  imagination; 
but  her  quiet  presence  was  always  soothing  and  pleasant 
Lady  Randolph  professed  to  go  little  into  society  that 
season,  "saving  herself  up,"  as  she  said,  for  the  next, 
when  it  would  be  her  more  arduous  duty  to  take  Liicy 
out  But  though  she  did  not  go  out  much,  tliat  did 
not  prevent  her  from  enjoying  a  great  many  dinner- 
parties, and  even  occasionally  "looking  in"  upon  some 
dear  duchess's  ball;  and  Lucy  spent  many  quiet  even- 
ings at  home,  in  which  her  chief  amusement  was  to 
hear  the  carriages  of  the  people  who  were  enjoying 
themselves  roU  up  and  down  the  street,  and  in  wonder- 
ing how  she  would  like  it  next  year,  when  she  would 
be  enjoymg  herself  too.  She  did  not  at  all  dislike 
these  quiet  evenings,  and,  on  the  whole,  her  life  passed 
very  pleasantly,  as  the  Spring  grew  into  Summer,  and 
the  season  came  to  its  prime,  She  rode  in  the  morn- 
ing, sometimes  in  the  Park,  when  Lady  Randolph  could 
find  suitable  companions  for  her,  and  often  going  as  far 
1  Hampstead,  where  Mary  Russell  looked  out  upon 
r  from  the  schoolroom  window  with  cheerful  fiiend- 
ess;  and  Bertie,  not  very  sure  of  his  skill,  came  out 
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to  put  her  on  her  horse  when  she  was  ready  to  go,  and 
bit  his  young  moustache  with  envy  and  anger  against 
fate,  which  had  denied  him  all  such  indulgences. 
Bertie,  however,  was  buoyed  up  by  a  great  confidence; 
his  book  was  going  through  the  press:  he  had  got  the 
opening  he  wanted;  and  presently,  presently!  he  said  to 
himself,  his  time  of  humiliation  would  be  over.  Lucy  had 
no  idea  of  the  effect  of  her  visits  upon  the  household. 
The  little  pupils,  who  were  not  very  answerable  to 
Mary's  rule,  hearing  it  often  called  in  question,  ran  to 
the  window  when  they  heard  the  sound  of  the  horses' 
feet,  and  they  too  looked  with  envy  upon  little  Jock, 
who  now  had  a  pony,  and  frequently  went  out  with  his 
sister.  The  little  boys  looked  after  Jock,  some  with 
admiring  eyes,  while  others  scowled  at  his  unusual 
privileges. 

"Why  has  that  little  beggar  got  a  pony  and  us 
not?"  the  urchins  would  say,  indignantly;  and  Mrs. 
Russell  was  not,  with  all  her  refinement,  much  better 
than  the  boy  who  said  this,  who  was  the  son  of  the 
grocer,  taken  on  reciprocal  terms,  and  whose  presence 
was  felt  to  be  a  humiliation  to  the  establishment.  Mrs. 
Russell  never  saw  Lucy  ride  away  without  drying  her 
eyes. 

"To   think  my  girls  should   be  toiling  while  old 

Trevor's  daughter !"     She  looked  out  eagerly  for 

Lucy's  coming,  but  this  was  the  unfailing  sentiment 
with  which  she  greeted  her.  "The  ways  of  Providence 
are  inscrutable,"  the  poor  lady  said,  "when  I  re- 
member her  mother,  who  was  nothing  but  nursery- 
governess  at  the  Brown-Jones's,  an  old  maid!  when  we 
used  to  call  in  mamma's  carriage." 

"If  you  were  so  much  better  off  than  her  mother, 
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she  has  a  right  to  be  belter  off  than  we  are;  it  is  only 
j\istice  and  fair-play,"  said  Mary. 

"Oh,  child!  child!  hold  your  tongue!  what  can  you 
know  about  it?"  her  mother  said,  with  red  eyes,  while 
Bertie  gnawed  his  moustache. 

ITie  young  man  stood  and  looked  after  I-.iicy,  wait- 
ing to  wave  his  hand  to  her  as  she  turned  the  comer. 
She  looked  very  well  on  horseback.  If  he  had  not  felt 
that  indignant  envy  of  her,  that  sense  tliat  a  tnimpeiy 
bit  of  a  girl  had  tio  right  to  be  so  much  better  off 
than  he,  he  would  have  almost  admired  Lucy  as  she 
rode  away.  She  was  the  representative  of  so  many 
things  that  he  did  admire:  weahh,  luxurious  ease,  an 
undeniable  superiority  to  all  care.  That  she  should 
be  set  up  on  that  pinnacle,  high  enough  to  impress 
the  whole  world  with  her  greatness,  while  he,  clever, 
and  handsome,  and  well  bom,  attracted  atienlion 
from  nobody,  was  one  of  those  things  which  are  so 
incredible  in  their  inappropriateness  as  to  fill  the  less 
fortunate  with  indignant  astonishment;  but  presently, 
presently!  the  young  man  said  to  himself.  Meantime 
he  was  very  irregular  in  giving  the  little  boys  their 
Latin.  The  proofs  took  up  a  great  deal  of  his  time, 
and  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  a  young 
author,  on  the  verge  of  success  and  fame,  could  be  as 
particular,  in  respect  to  hours,  as  a  nameless  pedagogue, 
Mrs.  Russell  fully  felt  the  force  of  this  argument.  She 
did  not  see  how  Bertie  could  be  expected  to  give  him- 
self up  to  the  children  every  day.  The  Latin  lessons 
came  down  to  tliree  times,  then  twice  a  week,  and  it 
was  never  quite  certain  when  it  might  suit  Mr.  Russell 
lo  give  them.  "Tlicy  shall  have  another  half-hour 
with  me  at  tlieir  music,  or,  Mary,  give  them  a  Hille 
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more  geography;  geography  is  very  important,  of  far 
more  consequence,  at  their  age,  than  Latin,"  the  head 
of  the  establishment  would  say;  and  though  the  sight 
of  Miss  Trevor  arriving  on  her  fine  horse,  with  her 
groom  behind  her,  had  a  great  effect*  upon  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  parents  of  the  day-scholars  were 
pleased  to  think  that  their  little  boys  were  at  the  same 
school  as  this  fine  young  lady's  brother,  yet  after  a 
while  there  were  remonstrances  from  these  common- 
place people.  The  boys,  they  complained,  did  not 
"get  on."  "What  do  they  mean  by  getting  on?  we  are 
not  bound  to  furnish  intellects  to  our  pupils,"  Mrs. 
Russell  "Said,  assuming  something  of  the  same  imperious- 
mess  which  answered  with  Mrs.  Stone;  but,  alas!  it  did 
not  answer  at  Hampstead,  and  but  for  the  hope  of  that 
book  which  was  coming  out  directly,  the  poor  lady 
wduld  have  seen  a  very  dismal  prospect  before  hier. 
But  tiie  book  was  to  make  amends  for  everything,  it 
was  to  bring  both  money  and  peace. 

"There  is  another  boy  gone;"  said  little  Jock. 
**Fm  very  glad,  he  was  one  that  laughed  when  you 
talked  of  anything.  I  told  him  about  Macbeth,  and 
j^t  laughed.  He's  gone,  that  fellow;  and  Shuckwood's 
going—" 

"They  seem  all  to  be  going,"  said  Lucy,  alarmed. 

"Oh  no,  you  know  there's  me.  I'm  the  sheet 
anchor,  they  say;  but  what  is  a  sheet-anchor?  She  is 
often  crying  now,"  said  Jock;  "I  can't  tell  why.  It  can't 
be  because  of  the  fellows  leaving.  They  are  a  set  of 
little — cads." 

"Jock,  where  did  you  learn  such  wca*ds?  you  never 
spoke  like  that  before." 

"Oh,  it  is  being  with  those  fellows,"  said  Jock. 
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"If  I  were  bigger  I'd  lick  half  of  them;  but  I  couldn't 
lick  half,"  he  added,  reflectively,  "for  there's  only  five 
now,  and  when  Shuckwood  is  gone,  and  the  one  with 
the  red  hair,  there  will  be  tiree.  But  then  one  is  me! 
there  will  only  be  two  others  left.  You  know,  Lucy, 
Russell,  the  man  himself,  Mary's  brother,  has  made  a 
book,  and  it's  all  in  prim." 

"Yes,  I  know,  I  hope  he  will  make  some  money 
by  it,  and  make  poor  Mrs.  Russell  more  happy." 

"Money!"  This  was  an  idea  Jock  could  not 
fathom;  he  pondered  it  for  a  time,  but  did  not  arrive 
at  any  clear  comprehension  of  it.  "Will  he  go  and 
knock  at  all  the  doors,  and  sell  it  like — the  milkman?" 
asked  the  child,  with  much  doubt  in  his  lone.  The 
milkman  was  striding  cheerfully  along  with  his  pails, 
uttering  a  mysterious  but  friendly  howl  at  every  door, 
and  furnishing  Jock  with  the  simile,  He  thought  the 
milkman  a  very  interesting  person,  but  he  did  not 
realise  Bertie  Russell  in  the  same  trade,  "I  don't 
think  he  would  do  it,"  Jock  said  confideTitially,  "and  if 
it  was  only  one  book,  it  would  not  be  much  good.  I 
should  like  to  be  a  pedlar  with  a  heap  of  books;  then 
you  could  read  the  rest,  and  sell  them  when  you  ha4 
finished  them.  But,  Lucy,"  cried  the  child,  "what  I 
would  like  best  of  all  would  be  to  ride  on,  and  on, 
and  on,  like  this,  and  never  atop,  except  at  night,  to 
lie  on  the  grass  and  tell  stories,  like  that  book  about 
the  Knight  and  the  Squire;  and  the  Manciple.  What 
is  a  manciple?"  Jock  asked,  suddenly  impressed  by 
the  charms  of  the  unknown  word, 

"I  can't  tell  in  the  least,  I  never  heard  of  it,  Jock, 
doesn't  it  vex  poor  Mrs.  Russell  when  the  boys  go?"  ■ 

"When  the  fellows  leave?  oh,  I  don't  know.    I  tell 
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you  they're  not  much  of  fellows;  I  don^t  see  why  she 
should  care,"  said  the  little  ignoramus,  serenely.  "I 
wish  they  were  all  gone,  then  Mary  would  have  time 
to  improve  her  mind." 

"Poor  Mary!  has  she  so  much  to  do?" 

"She  is  always  having  the  fellows  for  something. 
When  we  have  not  Latin  we  have  geography,  and  we 
don't  often  have  Latin.  Russell,  he's  busy,  or  he's 
got  a  headache.     The  fellows  sayT -" 

"What  little  gossips!  Tell  me  what  Latin  you 
have  learned,  Jock." 

"Oh,  nothing  at  all.  Penn-a,  penn-ah — or  perhaps 
it's  penn-ah — penn-a,  I  never  can  remember.  It  is  far 
easier  just  to  say  pen,  as»you  do,  Lucy.  And  then  we 
have  counting;    two  times   three  is  six,   three  times 

three I'll  tell  you  that  another  time;  the  pony 

jumps  about  when  I  try  to  do  arithmetic  in  my  head." 

"But  they  are  always  very  good  to  you,  Jock?  you 
are  happy  there?"  this  was  the  burden  of  all  their 
talks,  the  constantly  recurring  chorus. 

This  time  Jock,  who  usually  said  "Oh,  yes,"  with 
great  indifference  to  the  question,  laughed,  which  was 
rare  with  him. 

"She  says  I  am  always  to  say  Mr.  Bertie  is  very 
kind,"  said  Jock.  "That's  Russell,  you  know;  the 
fellows  all  call  him  Russell.  She  says,  when  you  ask, 
I  am  to  say  he  takes  great  pains  with  me." 

Lucy  was  perplexed,  but  it  was  not  right  to  show 
her  perplexity,  she  thought 

"And  does  he?"  she  said. 

"I  don't  know  what  it  means,  he  never  says  any- 
thing at  all.  Do  you  think,  if  we  were  to  ride  long 
enough,  we  could  ride,  ride,  right  into  the  sun,  Lucy? 
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there  where  it  touches  the  Heath,  look!  The  sky  mmi 
touch  somewhere,  if  we  could  only  ride  as  far." 

"Let  us  try,"  said  Lucy. 

Jock's  revelations  were  very  unsatisfactory.  It  was 
just  as  sensible,  she  thought,  to  pursue  the  sunshine, 
and  follow  the  point  where  the  sky  must  touch,  as  to 
get  any  light  thrown  upon  the  one  point  which  she 
was  anxious  to  investigate.  Lucy's  mind  had  been 
greatly  exercised  upon  this  subject  It  was  impossible 
to  mistake  the  sign  of  growing  poverty  and  squalor  in 
the  house,  and  she,  who  felt  that  she  had  in  her  hand 
the  power  of  turning  anxiety  and  trouble  into  ease,  was 
greatly  disturbed,  not  knowing  what  to  do. 

Mrs.  Russell's  eyes  were  generally  red  now;  but 
then  they  were  weak,  she  said;  and  the  house  got  to 
look  more  and  more  untidy.  It  was  a  begrimed  little 
maid  who  opened  the  door,  and  the  red-haired  boy 
was  gone,  and  the  one  who  squinted,  and  the  little 
fellow  with  the  curls.  Lucy  went  in  with  her  brother, 
when  they  had  finished  their  ride,  and  was  met  by  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  all  tremulous,  clasping  and 
unclasping  her  hands,  with  a  nervous  smile. 

"You  must  rest  a  little.  Miss  Trevor,"  she  said, 
"after  your  long  ride,  and  take  something;  won't  you 
take  something?  I  have  made  a  little  space  in  the 
drawing-room,"  she  added,  seeing,  with  the  quick  in- 
stinct of  the  unfortunate,  that  Lucy's  eye  had  been 
caught  by  the  big  vacancy  in  the  room,  which  had 
never  been  too  full  of  furniture;  "my  poor  piano,  it 
was  too  big,  much  too  big.*  I  did  not  like  to  part  with 
it,  it  was  a  relic  of  the  days  when — my  rooms  were 
not  so  small,"  she  said,  with  a  pretence  at  a  smile. 
"But  you  will  be  glad  to  hear,  Miss  Trevor,  we  have 
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heard  of  a  much  better  house,  when — I  mean  as  soon 
as — ^we  are  quite  sure  about  the  book." 

"It  will  not  be  long  now?"  said  Lucy.  "Mr.  Bertie 
told  me  the  printing  was  veiy  nearly  done." 

"No,  it  will  not  be  long.  We  might  take  it  now, 
for  that  matter,  for  I  don't  entertain  any  doubt  <mi  the 
subject  But  Bertie  is  alwa3rs  so  modest  Bertie  in- 
sists that  we  must  make  quite  sure.  You  see.  Miss 
Trevor,  a  work  like  his,  a  work  of  imaginaticm,  suc- 
ceeds at  once,  if  it  is  going  to  succeed,"  she  added, 
with  a  little  laugh.  "Other  kinds  of  books  may  take 
a  long  time  to  gain  the  public  ear,  but  that — one 
knows  directly.  So  I  say  to  Bertie,  we  really  might 
venture.  It  is  just  round  the  comer.  Miss  Trevor,  a 
much  larger,  handsomer  house.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  is  a  long  way  from  the  centre  of  eveiything. 
It  might  be  better  to  move  into  Mayfair,  or  even  Bd- 
gravia.  He  will  want  to  be  nearer  the  world.  So,  on 
the  whole,  we  think  it  best  to  wait  a  little:  and  it  does 
not  do  to  move  in  the  season,  everything  is  so  dear." 

"And  the  little  boys?"  said  Lucy.  Her  mind  was 
bewildered  by  the  contrast  between  what  she  was  hear- 
ing, and  the  visible  signs  of  misery  around. 

"Oh,"  said  Mrs.  Russell,  "as  fw  Jock,  you  must 
not  trouble  yourself  in  the  least  We  are  quite  fond 
of  him,  he  is  such  a  little  originaL  And  Mary  is  very 
independent-minded;  she  will  never  take  anything  from 
her  brother,  though  a  better  brother  never  existed! 
Mary  will  want  something  to  occupy  her,  and  so 
bng  as  I  have  a  roof  over  my  head,  little  Jock  shall 
never  want  a  home.  You  may  be  quite  easy  on  that 
point     I  am  telling  Miss  Trevor,  Maiy,  that  we  axe 
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thinking   of  removing,"    she   said,   as   her   daughter 

Mary  did  not  lootc  in  high  spirits. 

"Are  you,  mamma?  I  should  not  mind  the  house, 
if  other  things  were  comfortable,"  Mary  said.  Her  eyes 
were  heavy,  as  if  she  had  been  weeping,  and  she 
avoided  Lucy's  look. 

"That  is  because  some  of  the  little  boys  are  going 
away,"  said  Mrs.  Russell,  nervously.  "Mary  is  always 
so  anxious.  We  shall  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  them,  my 
love,  when  Bertie's  book  is  out." 

Mary  did  not  make  any  reply,  She  gave  her 
shoulders  an  imperceptible  slirug;  and  what  between 
the  daugliter's  unresponsiveness,  and  the  mother's  tear- 
ful and  restless  profusion  of  words,  Lucy  did  not  know 
what  to  say.  When  she  went  out,  Bertie  appeared 
with  his  hat  on,  and  a  packet  of  papers  in  his  hand, 
and  walked  liy  her  as  she  rode  slowly  along  the 
steep  little  street.  "These  are  the  last  of  the  proofs," 
he  said  to  her,  holding  them  up.  "I  am  going  to 
take  them  myself  for  luck.  I  hope  you  will  think  of 
me  kindly.  Miss  Trevor,  and  wish  nie  well." 

"Indeed,  I  will.  I  wish  it  may  be— the  greatest 
success  that  ever  was." 

"Thanks,  that  should  bring  me  good  fortune.  I 
want  you  to  do  me  a  favour  too.  Let  me  give  it  all 
the  better  chance  by  putting  your  happy  name  upon 

I  am  sure  it  is  a  happy  name,  a  lucky  name,  bring- 
;  good,"  he  added   fervently,  "to  all  who  invoke 

"Indeed,  Mr.  Russell,"  said  Lucy,  troubled.     "I  do 
t  know  what  you  mean," 
"I  want,"  he  said,  "to  dedicate  it  to  you 
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"To  me!"  Lucy's  simple  countenance  grew  crim- 
son. She  did  not  quite  understand  the  half  pleasure, 
half*  repugnance  that  seemed,  all  at  once,  to  flood  her 
veins  to  overflowing.  The  colour  rushed  to  her  face. 
She  was  flattered,  what  girl  would  have  been  otherwise? 
But  she  was  more  embarrassed  than  flattered.  "Oh,  no! 
Mr.  Russell,  please  not.  It  is  too  much,  I  have  no  right 
to  such  a  compliment." 

"Then  I  don't  know  who  has,"  he  said.  "You 
sought  us  out  when  we  were  very  low,  and  gave  us 
<X)urage.  That  was  the  thing  we  wanted  most.  My 
mother  is  not  encouraging.  Miss  Trevor.  She  is 
very  good;  but  she  is  so  anxious -r- so  easily  cast 
down." 

"She  is  in  very  great  hopes  now,  Mr.  Russell." 

"Oh,  yes!  poor  mother — too  great.  I  don't  know 
what  she  thinks  is  coming.  A  fortune — a  king's  ran- 
som. And  she  will  be  disappointed.  I  feel  sure  she 
will  be  disappointed — even  if  I  succeed.  I  shall  have 
to  think  of  getting  connections,  forming  friends,  help- 
ing myself  on  in  the  world,  instead  of  muddling  al- 
ways here." 

Then  there  was  a  moment  of  silence,  and  the 
sound  of  the  horse's  hoofs  on  the  stones  came  in,  ring- 
ing in  Lucy's  ears.  And  these  words  raised  up  echoes 
of  their  own.  Lucy's  yotng  soul  got  perplexed  among 
them.  But  she  said  nothing,  and  after  a  moment  he 
went  on. 

"Of  course  I  will  help  them;  but  I  must  think  of 
what  is  to  be  done  next,  and  I  must  be  in  a  place 
where  I  can  see  people — not  out  here.  You  are  so 
reasonable,  you  will  understand  me.  Miss  Trevor.  It  is 
hard  to  be  living  among  people  who  do  not  under- 
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Stand.  I  will  bring  you  one  of  the  first  copies,  if  you 
will  let  me — the  very  first,  if  I  have  my  way,"  he  said, 
looking  up  at  her  wilh  a  glow  on  his  face.  As  she  sat 
on  her  horse,  swaying  a  little  with  the  movement,  she 
looked  the  most  desirable  thing  in  all  the  world  to 
Bertie  Russell.  To  think  a  girl  the  best  thing  you 
could  become  possessed  of,  the  most  valuable  and 
precious,  the  highest  prize  to  be  aspired  to,  the  crea- 
ture who  can  bestow  everything  you  most  wish  for — is 
not  that  being  in  love  with  her?  If  so,  Bertie  Russeli 
was  in  love;  and  he  looked  at  her  as  if  he  were  so. 
Luq^s  cheek  was  a  little  flushed  with  surprise,  with 
the  confusion  of  her  thoughts,  and  he  interpreted  this 
so  as  to  chime  in  with  the  excitement  he  had  himself 
given  way  to.  It  was  a  genuine  excitement.  Heavens! 
if  he  could  but  win  that  girl  to  be  hisi  what  more 
would  there  be  to  wish  for?  He  put  out  his  hand 
and  gently  touched  and  stroked  her  horse's  neck. 
This  meant  the  most  shy  caress  to  herself,  and  Lucy 
felt  it  so,  with  a  thrill  of  alarm  she  could  not  tell 
why. 

"I  am  afraid  I  must  go  on  now,"  she  said,  feeling 
a  blush  cotne  over  her  face  again;  and  he  took  off  his 
hat,  and  stood  watching  as  she  quickened  her  pace 
along  the  road,  calling  after  her,  "I  may  come  then, 
and  bring  the  first  copy?"  His  heart  jumped  up  with- 
in him  as  he  saw  the  colour  on  Lucy's  face.  Could 
she,  in  her  turn,  a  simple  gid  not  used  to  much  atten- 
tion, have  fallen  in  love?  If  so,  there  would  be  no- 
thing strange  in  that.  A  fine  young  fellow — a  young 
man  of  genius  about  to  blaze  upon  the  world.  Nothing 
cotdd  be  more  natural;  but  the  idea  made  Bertie's 
heart  beat.      It   would   be  the  most  fortunate  —  ihe 
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most  desirable  of  all  things  ?  It  opened  up  a  per- 
fect heaven  of  hope  and  blessedness  before  his 
feet. 

As  for  Lucy,  she  rode  home  with  her  heart  quak- 
ing and  trembling  and  full  of  many  thoughts.  She  did 
not  entertain  any  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  book, 
any  more  than  the  author  of  it  did,  or  his  mother.  But 
what  she  had  heard  from  both  sides  opened  Lucy's 
eyes.  Poor  Mrs.  Russell!  what  wild  fancy  possessed 
her,  making  her  so  feverishly  confident  in  the  midst  of 
all  those  signs  of  trouble?  Youth  is  intolerant,  yet 
Lucy  was  reasonable.  She  saw  some  excuse  for  Bertie 
too.  And  now  her  duty  seemed  to  her  very  clear. 
After  all  her  vicissitudes  of  feeling,  she  had  come  back 
to  the  starting  point.  This  made  her  heart  beat,  not 
any  thought  of  the  handsome  young  author.  She  would 
have  to  tell  Mrs.  Russell  herself  of  what  she  was  about 
to  do.  It  would  be  a  difficult  mission,  Lucy  thought 
to  herself  with  something  of  a  panic;  yet  it  must  be 
done.  And  when  she  thought  of  the  house  over  which 
such  a  cloud  of  trouble  and  anxiety  and  approaching 
ruin  seemed  to  hang,  and  of  Mrs.  Russell's  excitement, 
and  Mary's  pale  cheeks,  her  heart  smote  her  for  delay- 
ing. She  must  not  allow  her  guardian  to  hold  her 
hand,  or  her  own  timid  spirit  to  shrink  from  her  work. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  it  done  before  the  mo- 
ment came  when  this  poor  woman  would  be  unde- 
ceived? While  she  rode  back  through  the  suburban 
roads,  Bertie  subduing  his  pride,  took  the  aid  of  an 
omnibus,  and  made  his  way  to  the  publisher's — his 
head  in  the  air,  his  mind  full  of  ecstatic  visions.  He 
composed  a  hundred  dedications  as  he  rolled  and 
rumbled  along,  smiling  to  himself  at  the  idea  of  the 
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author  of  "Imogen"  being  seen  on  an  omnibus.  "Why 
not?"  he  asked  himself.  A  man  of  genius,  a  future 
lord  of  society  and  the  age,  may  go  where  he  will 
without  derogating  from  his  dignity.  If  all  went  well, 
if  all  went  as  every,  indication  proved  it  to  be  going, 
other  vehicles  than  omnibuses  were  waiting  for  Bertie, 
golden  chariots,  cars  of  triumph.  His  present  humility 
was  a  pleasantry  at  which  he  could  not  choose  but 
smile. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 
THE  DEDICATION. 

A  VERY  short  time  after  this  Lucy  received  the 
parcel  of  books  which  had  been  promised  her.  The 
season  was  growing  to  its  height,  and  no  time  had 
been  lost  in  putting  the  three  volumes  into  the  flimsy 
cloth  binding  which  places  the  English  novel  on  a 
platform  of  respectability,  elevated  far  above  its  con- 
temporary of  other  nations.  The  author  did  not  bring 
her  the  first  copy  with  his  own  hands,  as  he  had  vowed 
to  do.  Bertie  had  been  afraid — he  had  done  a  thing 
which  was  perhaps  too  daring,  and  he  did  not  venture 
to  appear  in  his  own  person,  to  meet  (perhaps)  the 
storm  of  Lady  Randolph's  displeasure,  perhaps  the 
alarmed'  reproachfulness  of  Lucy  herself.  He  sent  it 
instead,  and  aWaited  the  reply  with  a  heart  which 
could  scarcely  beat  higher  with  any  personal  excite- 
ment, than  it  did  with  the  tumult"  of  hope  and  fear 
with  which  he  awaited  the  issue  of  his  first  publication. 
It  seemed  to  the  inexperienced  young  fellow  that  the 
issues  of  life  and  death  were  in  it,  and  that  his  fate 
would  be  fixed  one  way  or  another,  and  that  without 
remedy.  His  doubt  of  Lucy's  reception  of  his  offering, 
therefore,  added  but  a  slight  element  the  more  to  a 
tumult  of  feeling  already  almost  too  great  to  be 
controlled.  He  brought  it  himself  to  the  door,  but 
would  not  go  in;  leaving  a  message  that  the  parcel 
was  to  be  given  to  Miss  Trevor  at  once.  Lady  Ran- 
dolph and  she,  for  a  wonder,  were  dining  alone,  and 
the  parcel  was  undone  when  the  dessert  was  placed  on 
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the  table,  and  lay  there  in  a  very  fashionably  artistic 
binding,  of  no  particular  colour,  with  "Imogen" 
scrawled  in  large  uneven  letters  on  the  side.  The 
ladies  both  took  it  up  with  great  interest.  A  new 
book,  tliough  so  many  of  the  community  have  ceased 
to  regard  it  as  anything  but  a  bore,  is  still  interesting 
more  or  less  to  every  little  feminine  circle  that  knows 
the  author.  Lady  Randolph  was  going  out  to  a  suc- 
cession of  parties  after  dinner,  and  among  them  to  3 
great  intellectual  gathering,  where  all  the  wits  were  to 
be  assembled.  "1  must  tell  Mrs.  Montague  about  it," 
she  said;  "I  must  speak  to  everybody  about  it.  It  is 
very  attentive  of  the  young  man  to  send  it  at  once. 
We  must  do  what  we  can  for  him,  Lucy.  We  must 
ask  for  it  at  all  the  libraries,  and  tell  everybody  to  ask 
for  it,  and  I  will  speak  to  the  critics.  I  will  speak  to 
Cecilia;"  she  said,  taking  up  the  first  volume.  But 
after  a  momentary  interval,  a  change  came  over  Lady 
Randolph's  face.  She  uttered  the  invariable  English 
monosyllable  "Oh!"  in  startled  and  troubled  tones; 
then  turned  upon  her  companion,  hastily, 

"Did  you  know  of  this,  Lucy?  My  dear,  my  dear, 
how  wrong!  how  imprudenti  Why  did  not  you  men> 
tioQ  it  to  me?" 

Lucy  was  eating  her  strawberries  very  quietly,  look- 
ing with  a  pleased  expectation  at  the  two  other  volumes 
of  the  book.  It  seemed  to  her  a  fine  thing  to  be  an 
author,  to  have  actually  written  all  that;  and  she  was 
a  little  proud  in  her  own  person  of  knowing  all  about 
him,  and  felt  that  she  would  now  have  something  lo 
talk  about  when  Lady  Randolph's  visitors  tried  her,  as 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  doing,  on  divers  subjects. 
When  they  talked  to  her  about  Lady  Maiy's  smaU  and 
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early  party,  or  the  Duchess's  great  assembly,  Lucy  had 
often  found  it  embarrassing  to  repeat  her  humble  con- 
fessions of  ignorance  to  one  after  another,  and  to  ad- 
mit that  she  had  not  been  there,  or  there;  and  did  not 
understand  the  allusions  which  were  being  madfe;  and 
she  did  not  know  enough  about  music  to  speak  of  the 
opera,  nor  about  pictures  to  prattle  about  the  exhibi- 
tions, as  she  heard  other  girls  do;  but  now  she  would 
have  something  to  say:  "Have  you  seen  the  new  novel? 
It  is  written  by  a  gentleman  we  know;"  with  that  to 
talk  about  Lucy  felt  that  she  might  even  take  the  ini- 
tiative, and  begin  the  conversation  with  anyone  who 
did  not  look  very  clever  and  alarming,  and  this  gave 
her  a  serene  satisfaction.  Also  she  was  to  spend  the 
evening  all  by  herself,  and  a  new  story  was  a  nice 
companion.  She  was  aroused  from  these  agreeable 
thoughts  by  that  "Oh-hl"  uttered  upon  two  or  three 
notes  by  Lady  Randolph,  and  looked  up  to  see  her 
friend's  countenance  entirely  changed,  severe  as  she 
had  never  seen  it  before.  "Did  you  know  of  this? 
Why  did  you  not  mention  it  to  me?"  Lady  Randolph 
said.  She  was  holding  out  the  book  for  Lucy's  in- 
spection, and  the  girl  looked  at  it  with  instinctive 
alarm,  yet  all  the  calm  of  innocence.  This  was  what 
she  read: — 

To  the  Angel  of  Hope^ 

LUCY, 

to  whose  name  in  reverence 

I  prefix  no  title. 

This  first  effort  of  a  mind 

which  her  gentle  encouragement 

has  inspired  with  confidence 

is  Inscribed, 
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Lucy's  eyes  grew  round  with  amazement,  her  lips 
dropped  apart  with  consternation.  She  looked  from 
the  book  to  Lady  Randolph  and  then  to  the  book 
again.  After  a  moment,  the  colour  rushed  to  her  face, 
"Lucy!"  "Oh,  you  do  not  suppose  he  means  me"  she 
said,  aghast. 

"Whom  could  he  mean  else?  Did  you  know  any- 
thing about  it?  Lucy,  don't  let  me  think  I  am  de- 
ceived in  you,"  Lady  Randolph  said,  with  great 
vehemence.  She  was  more  excited  than  seemed  neces- 
sary; but  then,  no  doubt,  she  had  a  very  serious  sense 
of  responsibility,  in  regard  to  a  ward  so  precious. 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Lucy;  "I  suppose  I  do 
know;  be  said  he  would  dedicate  the  book  to  me,  and 
I  said,  oh  no — don't  do  that;  but  then  we  spoke  of 
something  else,  and  I  thought  of  it  no  more."     # 

After  a  while  Lady  Randolph  found  herself  capable 
of  smiling,  when  she  was  fully  convinced  of  the  girl's 
innocence.  "What  a  good  thing  you  are  not  oul,  my 
dear.  I  can't  be  sufficiently  thankful  you  are  not  out. 
You  see  by  this,  Lucy,  what  a  dangerous  thing  it  is  to 
be  kind  to  anybody.  You,  with  your  prospects,  camiot 
be  sufficiently  careful.  Have  you  ever  thought  that 
you  are  different  from  other  girls?  that  there  are  rea- 
sons why  I  must  take  a  great  deal  more  care  of  you? 
i  I,  who  think  girls  ought  always  to  be  taken  care  of;" 
Lady  Randolph  said. 

"I  know  that  I  have  a  great  deal  of  money,"  said 
Lucy,  quietly.  "I  suppose.  Lady  Randolph,  that  is 
what  you  mean?" 

"My  dear,  if  it  were  only  in  novels,  you  must  have 
read  that  girls  who  have  great  fortunes  are  run  after 
by  all  sorts  of  unworthy  people;  and  innocent  girls  like 
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you  are  apt  to  be  deceived  when  people  are  civil. 
Lucy,  my  love,  this  is  a  great  deal  too  broad  a  com- 
pliment," said  Lady  Randolph,  very  solemnly,  laying 
her  hand  upon  the  book;  "you  must  not  be  taken  in. 
No  man  who  really  cared  for  you,  no  nice  man,  would 
have  held  you  up  to  the  notice  of  society  in  this  way." 

"Cared  for  me?"  said  Lucy;  "but  I  never  supposed 
he  did  that.     Why  should  he  care  for  me?" 

Lady  Randolph  looked  at  her  charge  with  great 
perplexity  of  mind.  Was  this  innocence,  or  was  such 
simplicity  credible?  Had  the  girl  never  heard  of  for- 
tune-hunters? All  girls  in  society  were  awai:e  of  the 
dangers  which  attended  an  heiress;  but  Lucy  had  not 
been  brought  up  in  society.  She  did  not  know  what 
to  think;  finally  however,  she  determined  that  it  was 
better,  if  they  did  not  already  exist  there,  to  put  no 
such  ideas  into  the  head  of  her  inginue.  For  Lady 
Randolph,  who  had  no  clue  to  the  graver  cares  which 
occupied  Lucy's  mind,  had  not  thought  of  her,  as  yet, 
in  any  character  except  that  of  inginue.  She  stopped 
herself  in  the  half  completed  sentence  which  she  had 
began  before  this  reflection  came  to  her  aid.  "He 
must  want  you  to  think  he  cares — it  is  a  beginning 

of "     Here  she  stopped;  and  laughed  uneasily. 

"No,  no,  I  daresay  I  am  wrong.  It  is  my  over-anxiety. 
Let  us  say  it  is  only  an  indiscretion.  Young  men  are 
always  doing  things  which  are  gauche  and  inappropriate. 

And  you  have  so  much  good  sense,  Lucy "  Lady 

Randolph  got  up  and  came  behind  Luc/s  chair,  and 
gave  her  a  hasty  kiss:  "I  have  perfect  confidence  in 
your  good  sense.  You  will  not  let  your  head  be  turned 
by  fine  words,  as  so  many  girls  do?" 

Lucy  looked  up  with  siuprise  at  the  haste  and 
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almost  agitated  impulse  of  her  careful  guardian.  Lady- 
Randolph  was  dressed  for  her  parties  in  black  velvet 
and  lace,  with  the  risilre  of  diamonds  which  Lucy  ad- 
mired. She  was  a  stately  personage,  imposing  to  be- 
hold; and  yet,  as  she  stood,  somewhat  excited,  anxious 
and  deprecating  by  the  side  of  the  little  fair-haired,  girl 
in  her  black  frock,  Lucy  felt  a  conviction  of  her  own 
superior  importance  which  was  painful  and  humiliating 
to  her.  The  uneasy  sparkle  in  the  eye,  the  glance  of 
anxiety  in  the  face  of  the  lady,  who  in  every  natural 
point  of  view,  was  so  much  above  herself,  made  her 
unhappy.  How  much  money  can  dol  Was  it  this, 
and  this  only  which  disturbed  the  balance  between 
them,  and  made  Lady  Randolph's  profession  of  failh 
in  her  sound  as  apologetic?  She  rose  to  follow  up- 
stairs with  a  confused  sensation  of  pain.  She  had  been 
trained,  indeed,  to  think  her  fortune  the  chief  thing  in 
the  world;  but  not  in  this  point  of  view.  The  drawing- 
room  wasi  dim  and  cool,  the  windows  all  open,  the 
night  air  blowing  in  over  the  boxes  of  mignonette  and 
geranium  in  the  balconies.  The  sounds  from  without 
came  softened  tlirough  the  soft  air,  but  yet  furnished  a 
distant  hum  of  life,  an  intimation  of  the  great  world 
around,  the  mass  of  human  cares  and  troubles  and 
enjoyments  which  were  in  fidl  career.  Lady  Randolph 
placed  Lucy  in  her  own  chair  by  the  table  with  the 
reading  lamp,  and  gave  her  Bertie's  book  with  a  smile. 
"No,  I  don't  think  it  will  turn  your  head,"  she  said, 
"read  it,  my  love,  and  you  will  tell  me  to-morrow  what 
you  think  of  it.  How  I  wish  I  could  lake  you  with 
me!  and  how  much  more  I  shall  enjoy  going  out  next 
year  when  you  are  able  to  go  with  me,  Lucy!"  She 
gave  her  another  kiss  with  a  little  nervous  enthusiasm, 
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and  left  the  girl  seated  there  in  the  silence  with  many 
wonderings  in  her  mind.  Lucy  sat  and  listened  with 
the  novel  in  her  hand  while  the  carriage  came  to  the 
door,  and  Lady  Randolph  drove  away.  Other  carriages 
passed,  drew  up  in  the  street  below,  took  up  and  set 
down  other  fine  people  going  here  and  there  into  the 
sparkling  crowds  of  society.  Many  an  evening  before, 
Lucy  had  stolen  behind  the  curtain  to  watch  them  with 
a  country-girl's  curiosity,  pleased  even  to  see  the  bil- 
lowing train  visible  through  a  carriage  window,  which 
betrayed  the  fine  evening  toilettes  within.  But  this 
evening  she  did  not  move  firom  her  chair.  There  was 
so  little  light  in  the  room  that  the  windows  mysteri- 
ously veiled  in  filmy  drapery  added  something  from 
the  dim  skies  outside  to  the  twilight  within.  A  shaded 
lamp  stood  in  the  back  drawing-room,  making  one  spot 
of  brightness  on  a  table.  Her  reading-lamp,  with  its 
green  shade,  condensed  all  the  light  it  gave  upon  her 
hand  with  the  book  in  it,  resting  upon  her  knee.  But 
her  face  was  in  the  dimness,  and  so  were  her  thoughts. 
She  was  not  so  angry  with  Bertie  as  Lady  Randolph 
had  been,  for  his  dedication.  It  was  intended  to  be 
kind — what  could  it  be  but  kind?  Perhaps  he  had 
divined  the  attitude  which,  in  intention  at  least,  she  had 
taken  towards  his  family.  Lucy's  thoughts  had  never 
tiuned  the  way  of  love-making.  She  had  not  as  yet 
encountered  anyone  who  had  touched  her  youthful 
fancy.  It  was  no  virtue  on  her  part — she  sat  like  one 
on  the  edge  of  the  stream  musing  before  she  put  her 
foot  into  the  boat  which  might  lead  her — whither? 
But,  in  the  meantime,  the  thoughts  in  hef  heart  were  all 
serious.     Was  she  not  pausing  too  long,  lingering  un- 
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duly  upon  the  margin  of  her  life — not  doing  the  work 
which  had  been  put  into  her  hands  to  do? 

Lucy  had  got  so  deep  ia  these  thoughts  that  she 
did  not  hear  the  noise  and  jar  with  which  a  hansom 
cab  came  to  the  door — or,  at  least,  hearing  it,  paid  no 
attention;  for  it  is  very  difficult  to  discriminate  in  a 
street,  whether  a  carriage  is  stopping  at  number  ten 
or  number  eleven,  and  hansom  cabs  were  not  com- 
monly heard  at  Lady  Randolph's  at  night.  Even  the 
movement  in  the  house  did  not  rouse  her;  she  had  not 
the  ease  of  a  child  in  the  family,  though  she  was  of 
so  much  importance  in  the  house.  She  sat  quite  still, 
feeling  by  turns  a  refreshing  breath  steal  over  her  from 
the  windows,  watching  the  flutter  of  the  curtains,  and 
the  glimmer  of  the  stars,  which  she  could  see  through 
them,  through  the  upper  panes  of  the  long  windows; 
and  vaguely  amused  by  the  suggestion  furnished  to 
her  mind  by  the  passing  carriages,  the  consciousness 
of  Society  behind.  She  was  so  well  entertained  by 
this,  and  by  her  own  thoughts  which  were  many,  that 
she  had  scarcely  opened  the  book.  She  held  it  in  her 
hand;  she  had  iooked  again  at  the  Dedication,  feeling 
half  flattered,  half  annoyed;  and  had  read  a  page  or 
two.  Then,  more  interested,  as  yet,  in  her  own  story, 
or  in  this  pause,  so  full  of  meaning  and  suggestion  be- 
fore it  began,  had  closed  again  upon  her  fingers  the 
new  novel.  Could  anything  in  it  be  so  wonderful  as 
her  own  position;  so  full  of  that  vague  questioning 
which,  in  Lucy's  mind,  was  more  a  state  than  a  query. 
She  dallied  with  the  book,  feeling  herself  a  more  pre- 
sent and  a  more  important  heroine  than  any  imaginai; 

Lucy  did  not  even  hear  the  door  open.     U  « 
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opened  very  quietly  far  away  in  the  dimness,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  and  the  new  arrival  stood  look- 
ing in  for,  at  least,  a  minute  before  he  could  make  out 
whether  any  tme  was  there.  There  was  no  light  to 
show  his  own  figure  in  the  dark  doorway,  and  he  saw 
nothing  except  the  lamp  in  the  first  room  and  the 
smaller  one  with  its  green  shade,  by  which  Lucy  in. 
her  black  dress  was  almost  invisible.  He  paused  for 
a  minute,  for  he  had  been  told  that  there  was  some 
one  there.  Then,  with  a  bold  step,  he  came  in  ajid 
closed  the  door  audibly  behind  him.  "Nobody,  by 
Jove!"  he  said,  an  asseveration  quite  unuecessaiy; 
then  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  which  stood  in  front 
of  the  table  on  which  was  Uie  larger  lamp.  The  sen- 
sation with  which  Lucy  woke  up  to  the  discovery  that 
a  stranger,  a  gtnileman!  had  come  into  the  room,  not 
seeing  her,  any  more  than  till  the  moment  when  he 
became  audible  she  had  seen  him,  was  one  of  the 
most  cstraordiuary  she  had  ever  experienced.  She 
raised  herself  boll  upright  in  her  chair,  half  in  alarm; 
but  Lady  Randolph's  chairs,  it  need  scarcely  be  said, 
did  not  creak,  and  Lucy's  dress  was  soft  with  no  rustle 
in  it,  "Nobody,  by  Jove!"  the  individual  said;  and 
nothing  contradicted  him.  It  seemed  to  Lucy  that  she 
instantly  heard  her  own  breathing,  the  beating  of  her 
watch,  her  foot  upon  the  footstool,  as  she  seemed  to 
hear  in  exaggerated  roundness  and  largeness  of  sound 
the  thud  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  that  chair, 
the  movement  with  which  he  drew  it  to  the  table,  the 
grab  he  made  across  the  table  at  a  newspaper  that  lay 
there.  "Well!  here's  the  news  at  all  events,"  the 
stranger  said.  As  he  stooped  over  the  newspaper,  his 
bead  came  within  the  circle  of  the  lamp,  Lucy  scarely 
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dared  to  turn  hers  to  look  at  him.  There  was  the 
outline  of  head,  a  mass  of  hair,  a  large  well-defined 
nose,  a  couple  of  large  hands  grasping  the  paper. 
Lucy's  first  impulse  was  half,  but  only  half-ftlarm; 
but  she  was  not  at  all  nervous,  and  speedily  re- 
minded herself  that  it  was  very  imlikely  any  daJi- 
gerous  or  unlawful  stranger  should  be  able  thus  to 
make  his  way  past  Robinson,  the  butler,  and  George, 
the  page,  into  Lady  Randolph's  drawing-room.  There 
could  not  be  anything  to  fear  in  him;  but  who  was  lie, 
and  how  came  he  there?  And  what  was  Lucy  to  do? 
She  sat  as  still  as  a  mouse  in  Lady  Randolph's  chair 
and  watched.  Was  it  quite  honourable  to  watch  a 
man  who  was  not  aware  of  your  presence?  But  then 
how  to  get  away?  Lucy  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
She  felt  more  disposed  to  laugh  than  anything  else;  but 
dared  not.  Perhaps  after  a  while  he  would  go  away. 
She  held  her  breath  and  sat  as  still  as  a  mouse.  A 
getillemanl  utterly  unknown  and  appearing  so  suddenly 
in  3  feminine  house — it  was  embarrassing;  but  cer- 
tainly it  was  rather  amusing  too. 

The  stranger  was  not  a  quiet  gentleman,  whatever 
else  he  might  be.  How  he  pushed  his  chair  about! 
how  he  flung  the  paper  from  one  side  to  another!  turn- 
ing it  over  with  resounding  hums  and  hems!  How 
could  anyone  be  so  noisy?  Lucy,  who  was  afraid  to 
stir,  watched  him,  ever  more  and  more  amused.  At 
last  he  tossed  the  paper  back  upon  the  table.  "Newsl 
not  a  scrap?"  he  said  to  himself,  and  suddenly  throw- 
ing a  large  pair  of  arms  over  his  head,  gave  such  a 
yawn  as  shook  the  firagile  London  house.  Did  Lucy- 
laugh?  She  feared  that  the  smallest  ghost  of  a  gi^le 
i^id  burst  &om  her  in  spite  of  herself.    It  seemed  to 
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have  caught  his  ear.  He  suddenly  squared  himself 
up,  turned  his  chair  round,  and  put  on  an  aspect  of 
listening.  Lucy  held  her  breath:  he  turned  straight 
towards  her  and  stared  into  the  dimness.  "By  Jove!" 
he  said  again,  to  himself.  The  soft  maze  of  curtains  flut- 
tered, the  night  air  blew  in.  No  doubt  he  thought  it 
was  these  accidental  sounds  that  had  deceived  him. 
But  suspicion  had  evidently  been  roused  in  his  mind. 
After  a  minute  he  rose,  a  large  figure,  making  the 
house  creak,  and  cautiously  approached  the  window. 
He  passed  Lucy,  who  had  shruii  back  into  her  chair, 
and  went  beyond  her  to  look  out.  One  or  two  car- 
riages were  rolling  along  the  street,  and  Lucy  felt  this 
was  her  opportunity,  the  way  of  retreat  being  now  clear. 
She  got  up  softly,  with  the  utmost  precaution,  while  he 
stood  with  his  back  to  her,  then  turned  to  flee. 

Alas!  Lucy's  calculations  failed  her;  her  foot  caught 
the  footstool,  her  book  fell  out  of  her  hand  with  a  noise 
that  sounded  like  an  earthquake,  the  stranger  turned 
upon  her  as  quick  as  lightning:  and  there  she  stood, 
blushing,  laughing,  confused,  prettier  than  Lucy  Trevor 
had  ever  looked  in  her  life  before. 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon!"  she  cried;  and  he  said 
"By  Jove!"  taking  out  of  his  pockets  the  hands  which 
had  been  thrust  down  to  their  depths. 

"It  is  I  who  ought  to  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said. 
"I  am  afraid  I  have  frightened  you.  Robinson  told 
me  I  should  find — some  one  here;  but  the  room  seemed 
empty.  I  hope  you  will  begin  our  acquaintance  by 
giving  me  your  forgiveness.  I  am  Tom  Randolph,  the 
nephew  of  the  house." 
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"Thank  you,"  said  Lucy,  regaining  her  composure 
and  seriousness,  "add  I  am  Lucy  Trevor,  whom  Lady 
Randolph  is  so  kind  as  to  take  care  of.  It  is  I  who 
ought  to  apologize,  for  I  saw  you— I  saw  you  directly: 
but  I  did  not  know  what  to  do." 

"You  must  have  thought  it  very  alarming,  a  savage 
like  myself  coming  in  and  taking  possession.  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  taking  it  so  quietly.  My  aunt 
is  out,  I  hear.  I  wonder,  when  she  has  you  to  bear 
her  company,  Miss  Trevor,  that,  now  and  then,  she 
can't  make  up  her  mind  to  stay  at  home." 

"Oh,  but  society  has  claims,"  said  Lucy,  repeating 
the  words  she  had  heard  so  often  with  matter-of-fact 
and  quite  believing  simplicity.  To  her  horror  and 
surprise  the  new-comer  replied  with  a  laugh, 

"We  have  all  heard  that,  and  let  us  hope,  Miss 
Trevor,  that  the  votaries  of  sociely  are  rewarded  for 
their  devotions,     You  don't  share  the  cuiU?"  he  said. 

"I!  I  am  not  out;  and,  besides,  I  am  in  mourning," 
said  Lucy,  looking  at  her  crape. 

"1  beg  your  pardon;  won't  you  take  your  seat  again, 
and  let  me  feel  my  sins  foi^iven?  Did  I  interrupt 
your  reading?  A  new  novel  is  much  more  interesting 
than  an  old — or,  let  us  say,  a  middle-aged  savage." 

Sir  Thomas  Randolph  saw  Lucy  look  at  him  when 
he  said  Uiis;  already  did  she  want  to  make  sure  that 
the  savage  was  not  more  than  middle-aged?  He  thought 
so,  and  he  was  satisfied. 

"It  is  not  that  I  care  for  the  novel;  I  had  not 
begun  it  yet.    It  is  written,"  said  Lucy,  trying  her  new 
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subject,  "by  a — gentleman  we  know;  but,  perhaps,  as 
you  have  just  come  home,  you  may  want  dinner,  or 
something,  Mr.  I — mean  Sir  Thomas?" 

"You  have  heard  of  me,  I  see." 

"Oh,  yes;  Lady  Randolph  so  often  speaks  of  you; 
but  I  am  not  much  used  to  people  with  titles,"  Lucy 
said. 

"Do  you  call  mine  a  title?  not  much  of  that.  We 
are  commoners,  you  know:  and  I  hear  that  whenever 
there  is  anything  very  wicked  wanted  in  a  novel,  it  is 
always  found  in  a  baronet;  that  is  hard  upon  us.  Miss 
Trevor.  I  wonder  if  there  is  a  wicked  baronet  in 
the  novel  you  have  got  there." 

"I  have  not  read  it  yet — it  is  written,"  said  Lucy, 
hesitating,  "by  a  gentleman  we  know.  Lady  Randolph 
is  going  to  speak  to  everybody  about  it,  and  we  hope 
it  will  be  very  successful." 

Lucy  could  not  keep  herself  from  showing  a  little 
consciousness.  He  took  it  up,  and  she  was  very  much 
alarmed  lest  he  should  see  the  dedication.  She  had 
never  thought  it  would  affect  her,  yet  here,  already, 
she  had  quite  entered  into  Lady  Randolph's  feelings. 
Fortunately  he  did  not  see  it,  though  he  turned  over 
the  volume  in  his  large  hands.  He  was  large  all  over, 
as  different  as  it  was  possible  to  conceive  from  Bertie, 
who  was  slight  and  dainty,  almost  like  a  girl.  Lucy 
was  not  sure  that  she  had  ever  seen  a  man  before  so 
near,  or  spoken  to  one  of  this  kind.  He  was  so  unlike 
the  other  people  of  her  acquaintance  that  she  could 
not  help  giving  curious  looks  at  him  under  the  shade 
of  the  lamp.  He  did  not  keep  still  for  a  moment,  but 
threw  his  bigness   about  so   that  it  filled  the  room, 
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sometimes  getting  up  and  walking  up  and  down, 
taking  up  the  chairs  as  if  they  were  toys.  He  was  a 
creature  of  a  new  species.  She  did  not  feel  towards 
him  as  Miranda  did  to  Ferdinand,  who  was  probably 
an  elegant  stripling  of  the  Bertie  kind,  but  she  was 
interested  in  the  new  being,  who  was  not  beautiful. 
He  was  so  unlike  anything  she  had  seen  before. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

SIR  TOM. 

The  days  that  followed  were  full  of  this  big  person. 
Lucy  found  his  company  so  pleasant  that  she  lingered, 
to  her  own  great  consternation,  talking  to  him,  till 
Lady  Randolph  returned;  no,  not  talking  very  much  to 
him;  but  yet  telling  him  various  things  about  herself, 
which  she  was  greatly  surprised  to  recollect  after- 
wards, and  hearing  him  talk,  which  he  did  with  a 
frankness  and  freedom  equally  unusual  to  her.  When 
she  heard  Lady  Randolph's  brougham  draw  up  at  the 
door,  Lucy  fairly  jumped  from  her  chair  in  alarm  and 
wonder.  What  would  Lady  Randolph  say? — ^would 
she  be  angry?  A  sentiment  of  honour  alone  kept  her 
from  running  away:  and  her  look  of  innocent  panic 
greatly  amused  Sir  Tom. 

"Are  you  afraid?"  he  said,  with  that  great  but 
harmonious  laugh,  which  softly  shook  the  house.  "Is 
she  so  hard  upon  you?  Never  mind,  she  is  fond  of 
me,  though  you  would  not  think  it,  and,  there  will  be 
a  general  amnesty  to-night." 

"Oh,  I  am  not  afraid,"  Lucy  said  with  a  smile. 
But  she  said  to  herself,  what  will  Lady  Randolph 
think?  the  dedication  first,  and  now  to  sit  up  and 
chatter  to  a  gentleman!  But  Lady  Randolph's  voice 
had  never  been  so  soft,  nor  her  countenance  so  genial. 
She  was  so  glad  to  see  "Tom,"  that  she  saw  every 
thing  in  the  most  favourable  light.    At  least,  this  was 
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the  interpretation  Lucy  put  upon  her  cloudless  gracious- 
ness. 

"Don't  hurry  away,"  she  said;  "or  Tom  will  think 
you  are  glad  to  escape  now  your  post  of  entertainer  is 
over;"  and  she  kissed  Lucy  with  a  warm,  natural 
tenderness  which  went  to  the  girl's  heart.  She  went 
upstairs,  indeed  altogether  in  a  state  of  unusual  and 
pleasant  commotio u.  She  had  never  met  anybody 
in  her  life  like  Sir  Tom.  He  told  her  of  a  hundred 
places  he  had  been  at,  of  his  long  journeys,  and  ac- 
quaiatauce  with  all  sorts  of  things  and  people;  bring- 
ing in  the  wide  atmosphere  of  a  big  world  into  the 
four  walls,  which  was  all  the  sphere  Lucy  knew.  How 
pleasant  it  was!  It  had  stirred  her  altogether,  with 
curiosity  and  interest,  and  amusement  and  admiration, 
yet  with  the  amiable  derision  of  a  tidy,  orderly  girl, 
for  the  man's  faculty  of  disarranging  everything,  which 
made  the  balance  a  little  more  even.  He  had  seen 
every  kind  of  wonder;  but  he  could  not  sit  down  in  a 
chair  without  ruffling  up  all  its  cover,  and  hooking  on 
its  ornaments  to  his  buttons.  This  made  her  laugh, 
and  disposed  her  to  take  care  of  Sir  Tom,  and  pilot 
him  to  safe  chairs,  on  which  there  were  no  anti- 
macassars. She  had  felt  perfectly  at  her  ease  with 
him,  almost  more  than  with  Mr.  Rushton,  for  instance, 
whom  she  had  known  at  home,  and  the  little  agilalLou 
of  his  arrival,  and  the  novelty  of  him  generally,  drove 
all  her  other  ideas  out  of  Lucy's  head.  After  she  had 
gone  to  bed  even,  she  could  not  but  smile  in  iJie 
darkness,  to  hear  his  big  step  coming  up-stairs,  and 
his  cheerful  good-night  to  his  aunt,  which  sourided  up 
and  down  the  narrow  London  staircase,  so  that  every- 
body in  the  house  shaxed  it,     "Good  night,  Sir  Tom," 
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Luqr  said,  within  herself;  and  laughed.  The  house 
felt  more  safe,  better  taken  care  of,  with  this  new- 
comer in  it.  It  was  enlivening  to  think  that  he  would 
be  there  in  the  morning,  with  his  cheery  voice. 
"Provided  he  does  not  upset  the  house,"  Lucy  said  to 
herself.  She  had  not  been  aware  that  she  had  so 
much  love  of  fun  in  her.  As  for  Lady  Randolph,  she 
was  glad  to  see  Sir  Tom.  He  was  all  she  had  to  re- 
present her  family,  and  she  was  as  fond  of  him  as  a 
mother.  Perhaps  the  relationship  of  aunt  made  her 
accept  his  roving  and  lawlessness  with  more  composure 
than  a  mother  would  have  done;  and  they  were  the 
best  friends  in  the  world.  When  Lucy  left  the  drawing- 
room,  Lady  Randolph  gave  her  nephew  a  keen  and 
anxious  look;  but  it  was  not  till  some  time  after  that 
the  new  inmate  was  talked  of.  Then  it  was  Sir  Tom 
himself  who  opened  the  subject. 

"That  is  a  jolly  little  girl  youVe  got." 

"Oh,  Tom!"  his  aunt  cried,  throwing  all  her  breath 
into  that  exclamation;  "I  am  so  glad  to  hear  you 
say  so." 

He  laughed.  "Do  you  suppose  I  am  thinking  of 
ulterior  steps?"  he  said;  "but  I  like  her.  She  z's  a 
jolly  little  girl." 

And  Lady  Randolph,  too,  went  to  bed  very  happy, 
thinking  Sir  Tom's  big  "good-night,"  as  it  went  boom- 
ing up  the  staircase  as  pleasant  as  any  music.  Her 
heart  swelled,  as  with  the  most  generous  of  sentiments; 
she  thought  if  she  could  but  see  the  old  Hall  revived 
by  new  money,  the  rich  new  life-blood  of  gold  untold, 
such  as  would  soon  be  in  Luc/s  possession,  poured 
into  the  family  veins,  she  thought  she  would  die  happy. 
And  what  could  Lucy's  dearest  friend  desire  better  for 
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her?     Mrs.  Russell,  poor  lady,  thought  the  same  tiling 
of  her  son. 

And  next  day,  and  for  some  days  after,  the  house 
was  like  a  new  place.  He  went  and  came,  out  to  his 
clubs,  to  the  world  outside,  and  back  again,  bringing 
news,  public  and  private,  bringing  the  breath  of  the 
general  existence,  in  a  manner  entirely  novel  to  Lucy. 
She  had  heard  a  great  many  stories  of  contemporary 
life  in  Lady  Randolph's  drawing-room  before,  scraps 
of  politics,  which  she  paid  no  attention  to,  and  tales 
of  this  one  and  the  other,  whom  she  did  not  know  or 
care  for;  but  whether  it  was  something  in  the  per- 
sonality of  Sir  Tom,  or  that  he  toid  these  stories  better, 
or  that  the  larger  life  which  he  brought  into  the  house, 
harmonised  them,  and  gave  them  a  human  attraction, 
it  would  be  hard  to  say;  but  it  ts  certain  thai  they 
assumed  a  totally  difTerent  character  to  Lucy.  Some- 
how they  did  not  seem  gossip  from  his  lips.  Lady 
Betsinda  suggested  scandal  in  every  line  of  her  eager 
old  face;  but  who  could  call  that  gossip  which  fell 
from  the  bearded  lips  of  the  good-natured  adventurer, 
the  man  who  had  friends  everywhere,  among  American 
Indians  and  African  savages,  as  well  as  in  the  clubs. 
It  is  impossible  to  tell  what  a  difference  he  made  in 
the  house,  his  very  step  on  the  stair  brought  variety, 
change,  a  difference,  a  relief  from  monotony,  to  which 
no  one  could  remain  insensible-  The  river  of  life  had 
flowed  slowly,  partially  frostbound  by  chills  to  come  in 
Lady  Randolph's  veins,  and  not  loosed  from  the  spring 
icicles  in  lAicfs;  but  when  this  torrent  of  fuH  existence, 
warm  and  mature,  came  in,  the  stream  was  at  once  in 
flood,  neitlier  partial  age  nor  developing  youth  being 
beyond  its  influence,     Lucy  was  so  much  amused,  so 
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occupied  with  the  change  in  the  house,  that  the  Rus- 
sells  and  their  concerns  faded  from  her  recollection. 
"Imogen"  was  put  away  on  a  side-table;  and  she  had 
never  required  to  make  use  of  that  subject  for  con- 
versation: Have  you  seen  the  new  novel?  There  was 
a  much  more  easy  one  at  hand:  "Do  you  know  Sir 
Thomas?"  was  now  the  question  with  which  she  took 
the  initiative;  and  Lucy  found  a  power  of  language 
she  had  never  dreamt  of  possessing,  in  describing  his 
travels  and  the  things  he  had  brought  home.  Sir 
Thomas  had  shot  a  lion — actually  a  lion — and  had 
brought  back  its  magnificent  skin  as  a  trophy.  She 
got  a  little  pink  tinge  on  her  cheeks,  which  was  very 
becoming,  as  she  described  it.  This  gave  her  quite  a 
little  succh  among  Lady  Randolph's  visitors,  who  had 
hitherto  found  her  very  elementary;  and  already  there 
were  jokes  about  Pygmalion  and  Galatea,  and  about 
the  sunshine,  which  made  buds  open  and  birds  sing. 
Lady  Randolph,  looking  on  watchfully,  would  have 
preferred  that  the  spell  had  not  worked  quite  so 
quickly.  But  as  for  Lucy  she  was  delighted  by  her 
own  awakening,  and  pleased  to  find  herself  enjoying 
everything,  even  the  talk.  The  house  was  so  much 
more  cheerful  now  Sir  Tom  was  in  it  She  put  off  her 
usual  visit  to  Jock  for  a  whole  week.  To  be  sure 
there  were  various  reasons  for  that,  for  Lucy  did  not 
know  how  to  meet  Bertie  Russell  after  the  dedication, 
and  felt  that  to  speak  of  it,  even  to  his  mother,  was 
difficult.  What  could  she  say?  It  was  very  "kind," 
but  then  it  was,  as  Lady  Randolph  said,  "too  broad." 
Lucy  did  not  like  to  think  of  it.  She  did  not  know 
how  to  meet  the  young  man  who  had  called  her  an 
angel  of  Hope,  and  addressed  her,  even  in  print,  as 
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Lucy;  and  yet  when  they  met  she  would  be  obliged  to 
say  something  lo  him.  Her  embarrassment  oii  lliis 
point  had  been  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  thai  Sir 
Tom  had  found  the  dedication  out,  and  had  "made 
fun"  of  it.  He  was  mischievous,  though  Lucy  did  not 
like  to  thiiik  he  was  unkind.  Sometimes  he  would 
refer  lo  the  Angel  of  Hope  in  a  way  which  covered 
her  with  confusion,  alarming  her  with  a  possibiliiy  of 
betrayal;  but  it  was  only  to  teaze  her,  and  she  did  not 
on  the  whole  dislike  Sir  Tom's  teazing.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  however  she  was  so  much  frightened 
thai  she  remonstrated.  "Please,"  she  said,  "do  not 
tell  any  one  it  is  me.  Perhaps  after  all  it  is  not 
me;  Lucy  is  not  an  uncommon  name.  And  oh,  Sit 
Thomas,  if  you  please,  do  not  talk  of  it  when  any  one 
is  here." 

"I  am  afraid  it  must  be  you,"  Sir  Tliomas  said, 
"there  could  not  be  two  with  the  same  characteristics; 
but  you  may  trust  me.  Miss  Lucy,  I  will  not  tell,  no, 
not  for  anything  that  might  be  offered  me.  Wild 
horses " 

"You  are  laughing  at  me,"  she  said. 

"Would  you  have  me  ciy?  But  I  should  likJ 
punch  the  young  fellow's  head.  He  had  no  righl 
do  it.  It  was  like  a  cad  to  do  it;  even  in  gratitude, 
he  ought  not  to  have  exposed  you  to  anything  that 
might  be  disagreeable;  besides.  Miss  Lucy,  it  is  taking 
a  base  advantage  of  other  fellows  who  cannot  write 
books." 

Lucy  was  not  quite  sure  what  he  meant  by  this, 
but  she  replied  very  gravely, 

"J  am  afraid  it  is  the  ouly  thing  he  can  do.     Do 
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not  laugh,  please,  it  is  very  serious.  I  am  very  anxious 
to  know  how  it  turns  out." 

"Then  you  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  him?" 

"I  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  that.  They  all 
depend  upon  it;  and  also  for  other  things.  Do  you 
think  he  will  make  much  money  by  it.  Sir  Thomas?" 

"I  have  not  an  idea;  the  only  thing  I  know  about 
literature  is  that  I  was  offered  something  if  I  would 
write  my  travels.  I  have  been  in  a  good  "many  out  of 
the  way  places,  you  know,  and  then  I  am  pretty  well 
known;  but,  unfortunately,  I  could  not,  so  that  money 
got  lost,  more's  the  pity!" 

"It  was  a  great  pity,"  said  Lucy,  with  feeling.  "How 
strange  it  seems,  you  who  cannot  write  are  dBfered 
money  for  it,  and  he  who  can  write  is  kept  so  un- 
certain. It  seems  always  to  be  like  that.  There  is 
myself,  with  a  great  deal  too  much  money,  and  so 
many  people  with  none  at  all." 

Sir  Thomas  laughed;  the  frankness  of  the  heiress 
amused  him  beyond  measure. 

"Have  you  a  great  deal  too  much  money?"  he 
said. 

"Yes,  did  you  not  know?     But  it  will  not  be  so  * 
much,"  Lucy  said,  with  an  involuntary  burst  of  con- 
fidence, "after  a  while." 

This  puzzled  him  quite  as  much  as  anything  he 
could  say  puzzled  her.  He  did  not  know  what  to 
make  of  it,  for  there  was  no  jest,  but  perfect  and  candid 
gravity  in  Lucy's  tone.  He  thought  it  best,  however, 
to  take  it  as  a  mere  girlish  levity  and  threat  of  ex- 
travagance to  come. 

"Do  you  mean  to  make  it  go,  then?"  he  said. 
"Don't!    Take  my  advice:  I  have  a  good  right  to  give 
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Don't  throw 


it,  for  I  have  paid  for  my  experier 
your  money  away  as  I  have  done," 

"Have  you  thrown  it  away?    I  am  very  sony.     I — 

wonder ?"   Lucy  looked  at  him  doubtfully,    almost 

wistfully.  Was  she  going  to  offer  him  some  of  hers? 
he  asked  himself.  He  was  at  once  amused  and  touched, 
and  full  of  expectation  as  to  what  she  would  say  next; 
but  Lucy  changed  her  tone.  "I  will  not  throw  it  away," 
she  said  quietly.  "Papa  directed  me,  before  he  died, 
what  to  do  with  it.  It  is  a  great  responsibility;"  and 
here  she  paused  and  looked  at  him  once  more.  Was 
she  going  to  confide  some  secret  to  him?  Sir  Thomas 
was  very  much  puzzled,  indeed,  more  than  he  remem- 
bered ever  to  have  been  puzzled  by  any  girl.  He  was 
a  man  over  thirty,  a  man  of  large  experience,  but  this 
young  creature  was  a  novelty  to  him. 

"I  should  like  to  see  how  you  will  spend  your  for- 
tune," he  said,  "I  shall  watch  what  you  do  with  it 
Mine  went  before  I  took  time  to  consider  the  respon- 
sibility. Marriage  is  not  the  only  thing  that  one  does 
in  haste  and  repents  at  leisure.  I  am  very  sorry  now, 
I  can  tell  you,  that  I  was  such  a  fool  when  I  was 
'  young." 

"I— wonder ?"  Lucy  said  again,  softly  to  her- 
self. She  could  not  help  longing  to  tell  somebody  her 
secret,  somebody  that  would  feel  a  little  sympathy  for 
her — why  not  this  big,  kind,  genial  stranger,  who  was 
quite  unlike  all  the  rest  of  her  people?  who  would  surely 
understand,  she  thought.  But  Sir  Thomas  did  not  in 
the  least  understand.  He  thought  she  would  have 
liked  to  give  him  some  of  her  money,  and,  indeed,  for 
his  own  part,  he  would  not  have  had  the  slightest  ob- 
jection to  accept  the  whole  of  it,   as  his   aitnt  bod 
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planned  and  hoped;  but  a  portion  would  be  impossible. 
He  laughed,  looking  at  her,  in  his  tum,  with  kindness 
in  his  amusement. 

"Are  you  meditating  some  benevolence?"  he  said. 
"But,  Miss  Lucy,  benevolence  is  a  very  doubtful  virtue. 
Vou  must  reflect  well,  and  take  the  advice  of  your 
business  people.  You  must  not  be  too  ready  to  give 
away.  You  see,  though  I  have  not  known  you  long,  I 
am  disposed  to  take  upon  me  the  tone  of  a  Mentor 
already,  an  uncle  experienced  and  elderly,  or  something 
of  that  sort." 

"Indeed,  that  is  just  what  I  should  like,"  Lucy 
said,  simply. 

This  was  a  dreadful  dash  of  cold  water  ia  his 
face.  It  is  one  thing  to  call  yourself  experienced  and 
elderly,  and  quite  another  to  be  taken  at  your  word. 
He  laughed  again,  but  this  time  at  himself,  and  ac- 
cepted the  position  with  a  curious  sense  of  its  inap- 
propriateness  which  was  all  the  more  vivid  because  she 
did  not  seem  to  see  it  to  be  inappropriate  at  alL 

"Well,"  he  said,  "that's  a  bai^ain.  When  you 
want  to  do  anything  angelically  silly,  and  throw  away 
your  money,  you  are  to  come  and  consult  me." 

"Do  you  really  mean  it?"  said  Lucy,  with  most 
serious  eyes. 

"I  really  mean  it,  and  there  is  my  hand  upon  it," 
lie  said.  She  put  her  hand  into  his  with  gentle  con- 
fidence, and  he  held  it  for  a  moment,  looking  at  the. 
slender  fingers.  Lucy,  as  has  been  said,  had,  though 
she  had  no  right  to  it,  a  pretty  hand.  "What  a  little 
bit  of  a  thing,"   he  said,   "to  have  so  much  to  give 

"Yea,"  Lu<^  said,  witli   a  long  breath  that  was, 
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scarcely  a  sigh,  and  without  the  vestige  of  a  blush  or 
embarrassment,  "it  is  a  great  responsibility."  She  was 
as  sincere  and  serious  as  if  he  had  been  an  old  wo- 
man, Sir  Thomas  felt,  and  he  laughed  and  let  the  little 
hand  drop.  His  fatherly  flirtation,  a  mode  which  he 
had  known  to  be  very  efficacious,  had  no  more  effect 
than  if  he  had  been  a  hundred.  This  failure  tickled 
his  sense  of  humour,  far  more  than  success  would  have 
pleased  him  otherwise. 

"That  girl  is  a  little  original,"  he  said,  when  he 
talked  her  over  with  Lady  Randolph;  but,  meantime, 
it  was  very  certain  that  they  were  the  best  of  friends. 

They  were  seated  at  breakfast  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, rather  more  than  a  week  after  his  arrival.  Lucy 
had  been  making  up  her  mind  that  she  could  make 
no  further  excuse  to  herself,  but  must  go  to  Hampstead 
that  day,  and  was  trying,  as  she  drank  her  coffee,  to 
compose  little  speeches  fit  for  the  occasion.  Sir  Thomas 
was  half-hidden  behind  the  newspaper,  and  Lady  Ran- 
dolph cast  a  glance  now  and  then,  as  she  finished  her 
breakfast,  at  the  pages  of  a  weekly  review,  supposed 
to  be  the  most  spiritud  of  its  kind,  the  first  in  fashion 
and  in  force. 

"Oh!"  she  cried  suddenly.  "Lucy!  here  is  some- 
thing interesting,  here  is  a  notice  of  'Imogen.'  You 
must  take  it  out  to  the  Russells:  for  once  Cecilia  has 
been  as  good  as  her  word."— Lucy  was  in  tlie  midst 
of  a  carefully  turned  sentence  by  which  she  meant  to 
assure  Mrs.  Russell  that  she  felt  Bertie's  "kindness;" 
she  looked  up  with  lively  interest;  —  then,  "Good 
heavensl"  Lady  Randolph  cried. 

"What  is  the  matter,  aunt?"  said  Sir  Tom;  he  put 
out  his  big  hand  and  took  it  from  before  her,  with  the 
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license  of  his  privileged  position.  "We  others  are  most 
anxious  to  hear,  and  you  keep  it  to  yourself.  Shall  I 
read  it  aloud,  Miss  Lucy?" 

"No!  no!"  Lady  Randolph  cried,  putting  out  her 
hand.  She  was  pale  with  fright  and  trouble,  but  Sir 
Tom  did  not  pay  any  attention;  he  did  not  notice  her 
looks,  and  what  was  there  in  Bertie  Russell  to  make 
anything  that  could  be  said  about  his  book  alarming 
to  these  ladies?     He  took  it  up  lightly. 

"I  must  see  this  Russell,"  he  said,  "that  you  are 
so  much  interested  in.  What  right  has  the  fellow  to 
make  you  anxious?"  he  was  looking  at  Lucy,  who  was, 
indeed,  curious  and  interested,  but  no  more.  "Now,  if 
you  are  not  good,"  he  said,  looking  at  her,  "I  shall 
keep  you  in  suspense." 

But  Lucy  did  not  accept  the  challenge.  She  smiled 
in  reply,  wilii  her  usual  tranquillity. 

"It  is  Mrs.  Russell  who  will  be  in  suspense,"  she 
said:  and  with  a  little  friendly  nod  at  her  he  began 
to  read.  It  was  the  kind  of  review  for  which  Uiis 
organ  of  the  highest  literature  was  famous.  This  was 
what  Sir  Thomas  read: 

"We  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  point  out  to  the 
female  manufacturer  of  novels  the  disadvantages  which 
attend  her  habitual  unacquaintance  with  the  simplest 
rules  of  her  art,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  relief  to  find  upon 
the  title-page  of  the  most  recent  example  of  this  class 
of  productions  a  name  which  is  not  feminine.  The 
occurrence  is  rare.  In  this  branch  of  industry,  at  least, 
men  have  shown  a  chivalrous  readiness  to  leave  the 
laurels  growing  low,  and  therefore  within  the  reach  of 
the  weaker  vessel,  to  the  gathering  of  woman.     She 
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has  here  had  the  chance,  30  often  demanded,  of  prov- 
ing her  powers,  and  she  has  not  been  reluctant  to  avail 
herself  of  it.  Almost  as  appropriately  feminine  as 
Berlin  wool,  or  the  more  fasliionable  crewels,  the  novel 
of  domestic  life  has  acquired  a  stamp  of  virtuous 
tedium,  or  unviriuous  excitemeut,  which  are  equally 
feminine,  and  we  sigh  in  vain  for  a  larger  rendering 
even  of  the  levities  of  existence,  a  treatment  more 
broad,  a  touch  more  virile." 

"There's  for  you,  Miss  Lucy,"  said  Sir  Tom,  paus- 
ing; "how  do  you  like  that,  my  excellent  aunt?  He 
puts  your  sex  in  their  right  place.  There's  a  man  now 
who  feels  his  natural  superiority,  who  contemplates  you 
all  de  haul  en  has " 

"Oh,  don't  read  any  more,  Tom;  it  is  not  worth 
your  while  to  read  any  more." 

"Ah!  you  are  hit,"  he  said.  "Hurrah!  the  iron 
has  entered  into  your  soul." 

"Half  a  dozen  pages  of  'Imogen'  will,  however, 
(he  continued  reading,)  be  enough  to  make  any  reader 
pause  who  is  moved  by  this  natural  sentiment.  What! 
he  will  ask  himself,  was  there  no  little  war  in  hand 
demanding  recruits?  no  expedition  to  discover  the  un- 
discoverable?  even  no  stones  to  break  on  the  roadside, 
which  could  have  given  Mr.  Albert  Russell  a  bit  of 
manly  work  to  do — that  he  must  take  up  with  this  in- 
dustry reserved  for  the  incompetent?" 

Here  Lucy  uttered  a  long  drawn  "oh!"  of  alarm. 
It  had  not  occurred  to  her  ignorance  that  there  could 
be  any  malice  in  it. 

"We  must  give  him  credit,  however,  for  a  courage 
and  liberality  beyond  that  of  his  feminine  coaiempora- 
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ries  in  the  freedom  with  which  he  has  mixed  up  what 
is  apparently  a  personal  romance  of  his  own  with  this 
production  of  his  genius.  Whether  the  young  lady, 
who  is  poetically  addressed  as  the  Angel  of  Hope,  will 
relish  the  homage  so  publicly  paid  to  her  is  a  different 
tnatter.  We  can  but  hope  that,  since  the  art  he  has 
adopted  is  little  likely,  we  fear,  to  reward  his  exertions, 
the  other  patronesses  to  whom  he  devotes  lumself  may 
be  more  lund,  and  that  the  owner  of  the  pretty  Chris- 
tian name,  which  is  presented  without  the  convention- 
ality of  a  Miss  or  Mistress " 

"Hallo!"  said  Sir  Tom.  He  had  been  reading  on, 
without  any  particular  attention  to  what  he  read,  until 
the  recollection  of  what  it  meant  suddenly  flashed  upon 
him.  He  grew  veiy  red,  put  down  the  paper,  and 
looked  at  his  companions.     "By  Jovel"  he  cried. 

"I  told  you  not  to  read  it,"  cried  Lady  Randolph. 
<< Never  mind,  Lucy,  my  love,  nobody  will  know  it  is 
you.  Ohj  I  could  Idll  the  presumptuous,  imper- 
tinent  !  And  that  woman  is  worse  t"  she  cried  with 

vehemence.  "She  who  knew  all  about  it;  I  will  never 
fwrgive  her.     She  shall  never  enter  this  house.'* 

"Woman?"  said  Sir  Thomas,  "what  woman?  By 
Jove!"  here  he  got  up  and  buttoned  his  coat,  "whoever 
the  fellow  is  he  shall  have  my  opinion  of  him  before 
lie  is  much  older." 

"Sit  down,  Tom,  sit  down.  If  it  was  a  fellow 
whom  you  could  knock  down  there  would  be  no  great 
harm  done;  no  fellow  ever  wrote  /Az/,"  cried  Lady 
Randolph,  with  that  fine  contempt  of  masculine  efforts 
which  is  peculiar  to  women.  "Oh,  I  know  the  hand! 
I  kiiow  every  stroke!  But  never  mind,  never  mind,  my 
^ear  child,  nobody  will  connect  you  with  it;  unless  the 
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'Age'  gets  hold  of  it,  and  gives  us  all  a  paragraph; 
there  is  nothing  more  likely,"  she  cried,  with  tears  of 
anger  and  annoyance.  As  for  Sir  Thomas,  he  paced 
about  the  room  in  great  perturbation,  saying,  "By 
Jove!"  under  his  breath. 

"A  woman!  then  there  is  nothing  to  be  done,"  he 
said. 

"Oh,  no;  you  can't  knock  her  dawn,  more's  the 
pity!  or  call  her  out.  But,  Tom,  if  you  will  think,  it  is 
just  as  well,  it  is  far  better;  we  can't  have  any  talk 
got  up  about  that  innocent  child." 

"Lady  Randolph,  is  it  me  you  are  thinking  of? 
■What  harm  can  it  do  me?"  said  Lucy,  who  had  grown 
pale,  but  was  puzzled  and  frightened,  and  did  not 
quite  understand  why  all  this  excitement  should  be. 

"What  harm,  indeedl"  cried  Lady  Randolph,  "so 
long  as  you  don't  mind  it,  my  darling!  She  is  the  only 
one  that  has  sense  among  us,  Tom." 

"That  is  all  very  well,"  Sir  Tom  said.  "She  is 
too  young  to  understand;  it  is  meant  for  an  insult. 
There's  tlie  harm  of  women  getting  their  fingers  into 
every  pie.  You  can't  kick  them.  By  Jove!  isn't  there 
any  other  way  that  one  can  serve  her  out?" 

"Sir  Thomas,"  said  Lucy,  "you  laughed  at  me 
about  it  yourself." 

"So  I  did;  I  am  ready  to  laugh  at  you,  my  dear 
little  girl,  any  moment — -but  I  should  like  to  see  an- 
other man  do  it,"  he  cried. 

Lady  Randolph  looked  at  him  in  dismay.  WbaX 
could  he  mean?  to  speak  with  such  kindly  familiarity, 
as  if  she  were  his  cousin,  at  the  least.  (Though  Lady 
Randolph  professed  to  be  a  connection,  yet  this  link 
was  not  even  kn04vn  to  Sir  Tom.)      Would  not    the 
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heiress  be  alarmed?  would  not  she  suspect  and  divine? 
She  turned  her  eyes  furtively  towards  Lucy,  more 
troubled  than  before. 

But  Lucy  took  it  all  very  calmly.  She  showed  no 
consciousness  of  too  much  or  too  little  in  her  new 
friend's  address.  She  smiled  at  him  with  grateful 
confidence,  without  even  a  blush.  What  was  there  to 
blush  for?     Then  her  face  clouded  over  a  little. 

"Will  it  hurt  the  book?  will  he  get  no  money  for 
it?"  she  said. 


END  OF  VOL.  I. 
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THE  GREATEST  HEIRESS  IN 

ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER  I. 
A  BAD  RECEPTION. 

Lucy  rode  to  Hampstead  that  morning,  Sir  Thomas, 
to  her  great  surprise,  volunteering  to  go  with  her.  He 
had  some  one  in  those  regions  whom  he  too  wished 
to  see,  he  said.  Lucy  was  not  sure  whether  she  was 
most  pleased  or  disconcerted  by  this  companionship; 
but  the  ride  was  all  the  more  agreeable.  He  was,  as 
usual,  very  kind,  friendly,  and  brotherly — or  rather,  as 
she  thought,  taking  his  own  statement  frankly,  like  an 
uncle,  an  elder,  experienced,  but  altogether  delightful 
friend,  to  whom  she  could  say  a  great  many  things, 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  say  to  one 
near  her  own  age  and  condition. 

Oddly  enough  Lucy  was  mysterious  to  Sir  Thomas, 
the  only  person  with  whom  she  felt  inclined  to  be 
confidential.  She  hovered  about  the  edge  of  her  se- 
cret, asking  herself  whether  she  should  confide  in  him, 
half  betraying  herself,  then  drawing  back,  more  from 
shyness  than  want  of  faith  in  him.     She  had  knowr 
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Mm  SO  short  a  time;  perhaps  he  would  think  it  bold 
and  presuming  of  her,  to  thrust  her  confidences  upon 
him.  This  hesitation  on  her  part  gave  her  an  attrac- 
tion which  was  not  at  all  natural  to  her.  The  touch 
of  the  little  mystery  added  what  was  wanting  to  the 
simplicity,  and  good  sense,  and  straightforward  reason- 
ableness of  Lucy's  character.  What  was  it  that  lay 
thus  below  the  surface?  Sir  Thomas  asked  himself. 
What  did  she  want  to  confide  to  him?  there  was  cer- 
tainly something;  was  it  some  entanglement  or  other^ 
some  girlish  engagement  perhaps  with  this  fellow,  who 
had  been  base  enough  to  expose  her  to  the  remarks 
of  the  world.  It  seemed  to  Sir  Tom  that  this  was  the 
most  natural  secret,  the  most  probable  embarrassment 
that  Lucy  could  have;  and  with  great  vehemence  of 
disdain  and  wrath,  he  thought  of  the  "cad"  who  had 
probably  inveigled  the  girl  into  some  sort  of  promise,, 
and  then  proceeded  to  brag  of  it  before  all  the  world. 
Thus  Sir  Thomas  Randolph,  out  of  his  much  ex- 
perience, entirely  misconstrued  these  two  young  per- 
sons who  had  no  experience  at  all.  Bertie  Russell  was 
not  a  young  man  of  very  elevated  character,  but  he 
was  not  a  "cad;"  neither,  very  far  from  it,  was  Lucy 
a  fool;  but  then  Sir  Tom — ^though  he  was  full  of  hon- 
est instincts  and  good  feeling,  and  would  not  himself 
(though  he  thought  it  no  harm  to  lay  siege  to  an 
heiress,  when  the  chance  fell  in  his  way)  have  done 
anything  which  could  be  stigmatized  as  the  act  of  a 
cad — still  judged  as  the  world  judges,  which  is  after 
all  a  superficial  way  of  estimating  human  action:  and 
he  was  as  entirely  wrong,  and  blundered  as  completely 
in  the  maze  of  his  own  inventions,  as  the  greatest 
simpleton  could  have  done;  which  is  one  of  the  penal- 
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ties  of  worldly  wisdom,  though  one  which  the  wise  are 
most  slow  to  learn.  Notwithstanding,  he  made  her  ride 
very  pleasant  to  Lucy.  He  talked  up  all  sorts  of  sub- 
jects, not  allowing  her  mind  to  dwell  upon  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  morning.  And  though  this  annoyance  was 
not  at  all  of  the  kind  he  imagined,  it  was  still  good 
for  her  not  to  be  left  to  invent  little  speeches  to  be 
made  to  Mrs.  Russell,  or  to  imagine  dialogues  that 
might  never  take  place.  Lucy's  mind  had  been  in  a 
good  deal  of  excitement  when  they  set  out.  She  had 
resolved  to  make  the  plunge,  to  announce  her  inten- 
tions to  Mrs.  Russell,  and  though  there  was  nothing 
but  good  in  these  intentions,  still  it  requires  almost  as 
much  courage  to  inform  a  person  who  has  no  natural 
claim  upon  you  that  you  mean  to  provide  for  her  as  it 
does  to  interfere  in  any  other  way  in  the  concerns  of 
a  stranger;  or  at  least  this  was  how  Lucy  felt.  Her 
heart  beat:  had  she  been  a  poor  governess  going  to 
look  for  a  situation  she  could  not  have  been  more 
nervous  about  the  result  of  the  interview.  But  the 
summer  morning  was  exhilarating,  and  Sir  Thomas 
talked  to  her  all  the  way.  He  told  her  of  a  great 
many  other  rides  taken  in  very  different  circumstances, 
he  took  her  for  little  excursions,  so  to  speak,  into  his 
own  life;  he  made  her  laugh,  he  led  her  out  of  herself. 
When  she  reached  Mrs.  Russell's  door,  she  had  almost 
forgot  how  momentous  was  the  act  she  was  about  to 
do.  "I  will  come  back  for  you,"  Sir  Tom  cried,  wav- 
ing his  hand.  He  did  not  come  up  the  steep  bit  of 
street.  How  kind  he  was,  not  oppressing  her  with  too 
much  even  of  his  own  company!  Lucy  had  not  known 
how  she  was  to  get  rid  of  him  when  she  reached  the 
house. 
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The  house  looked  more  neglected  than  ever  when 
Lucy  went  in.  She  could  not  but  notice  that,  as  soon 
as  she  appeared,  the  blind  of  the  dining-room,  which 
faced  the  street,  was  hiuriedly  drawn  down.  She  could, 
it  was  true,  command  it  as  she  sat  there  on  her  horee; 
but  she  was  wounded  by  the  suggestion  thai  she  might 
intend  to  spy  upon  them,  to  look  at  something  which 
she  was  not  wanted  to  see.  In  the  hall,  outside  the 
door  of  this  closed  room,  a  breakfast  tray  was  stand- 
ing, though  it  was  noon.  The  grimy  little  maid  was 
more  grimy  than  ever.  She  shmired  Lucy  into  the 
faded  drawing-room,  where  the  blinds  were  drawn 
down  for  the  sun,  which  however  streamed  in  at  all 
the  crevices,  showing  the  dust  and  the  faded  colours. 
There  were  flowers  on  the  table  in  a  trumpery  glass 
vase,  all  limp  and  dying.  A  shabby  miserable  room, 
of  which  no  care  was  taken,  and  which  looked  like 
the  abode  of  people  who  had  lost  heart,  and  even 
ceased  to  care  for  appearances.  Lucy's  heart  sank  as 
she  looked  round.  She  who  was  so  tidy,  with  so  much 
bourgeois  orderliness  in  her  nature,  felt  all  this  much 
more  than  perhaps  an  observer  n-ith  higher  faculties 
would  have  done.  It  looked  as  if  it  had  not  been 
"touched"  this  morning,  and  it  was  with  a  pang  of 
pity  that  Lucy  regarded  the  evident  disorganization  of 
a  house  in  which  the  chief  room,  the  woman's  place, 
"had  not  been  touched"  at  noon  of  a  summer  day.  It 
almost  brought  the  tears  to  her  eyes.  And  she  had  a 
long  time  to  wait  to  note  al!  the  dust,  the  bits  of  trim- 
ming torn  off  the  curtains,  the  unmended  holes  in  the 
carpet.  She  even  looked  about  furtively  for  a  needle 
and  thread:  but  there  were  no  implements  of  work  to 
be  seen,  nothing  but  the  fading  flowers  all  soiled  with 
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decay,  a  fine  shabby  book  on  the  undusted  table,  the 
common  showy  ornaments  all  astray  on  the  mantelpiece. 
About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  thus  before  Mrs. 
Russell  came  in,  with  eyes  redder  than  ever.  Mrs. 
Russell  could  not  be  untidy  though  her  room  was.  She 
had  the  decorum  of  her  class  whatever  happened;  but 
her  black  gown  was  rusty,  and  the  long  streamers  of 
her  widow's  cap  had  been  worn  longer  than  was  com- 
patible with  freshness.  She  held  herself  very  stiffly  as 
she  came  in,  and  gave  Lucy  the  tips  of  her  fingers. 
The  poorer  she  was  the  more  stately  she  became. 
There  was  in  her  attitude,  in  her  expression,  a  re- 
proach against  the  world.  That  she  should  be  thus 
poor,  thus  unfortunate,  was  somebody's  fault. 

"Your  little  brother  is  out.  Miss  Trevor,  with  the 
others.  He  thought  you  had  quite  given  him  up,  and 
were  coming  no  more." 

"Oh,  Jock  could  not  think  that." 

"Perhaps  not  Jock;  but  I  certainly  did,  who  have, 
I  hope,  some  experience  of  the  world;"  said  the  poor 
lady,  in  her  bitterness,  "it  is  quite  natural;  though  I 
should  have  thought  Lady  Randolph  had  sufficient 
knowledge  of  what  is  considered  proper,  to  respect 
your  recent  mourning;  but  all  these  old  formalities  are 
made  light  of  nowadays.  When  one  sees  girls  dancing 
in  crape!  I  wonder  they  don't  feel  as  if  they  were 
dancing  over  their  relations'  graves." 

"Dear  Mrs.  Russell,"  said  Lucy;  "I  have  not  been 
dancing.  I  did  not  come  because — because —  It  was 
Lady  Randolph  that  was  vexed.  I  am  much  obliged, 
very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Bertie  for  being  so  kind; 
but  Lady  Randolph  thought — " 

"Yes,  I  never  doubted  it,"  cried  Bertie's  mot^ 
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with  an  outburst.  "I  never  doubted  it!  I  told  him 
it  was  imprudent  at  the  time,  and  would  expose  him 
to  unjust  suspicions;  as  if  he  was  one  to  scheme  for 
anybody's  money!  much  more  likely  her  own  nephew, 
her  dear  Sir  Thomas,  whom  she  is  always  talking  of! 
But  Bertie  would  do  it;  he  said  where  he  owed  grati- 
tude he  never  should  be  afraid  to  pay  it.  And  to 
think  that  the  very  person  he  wished  to  honour  should 
turn  against  him;  and  now  he  is  ruined  altogether — 
ruined  in  all  his  prospects!"  the  poor  mother  cried 
amid  a  tempest  of  sobs. 

"Ruined!"  cried  Lucy,  aghast. 

"He  is  lying  there,  in  the  next  room,  my  poor 
boy.  I  thought  he  would  have  died  this  morning — 
oh,  it  is  cruel,  cruel!  He  is  quite  crushed  by  it. 
I  tell  him  it  is  all  a  wicked  plot,  and  that  surely, 
surely,  there  will  be  some  honest  man  who  will  do 
him  justice!  But,  though  I  say  it,  I  don't  put  any 
faith  in  it,  for  where  is  there  an  honest  critic?"  cried 
Mrs.  Russell;  "from  all  I  hear  there  is  not  such  a 
thing  to  be  found.  They  praise  the  people  they  .know 
— people  who  court  them  and  fawn  on  them;  but  it 
isn't  in  the  Russell  blood  to  do  that.  And  the  worst 
of  all,"  she  said,  with  a  fresh  flood  of  tears,  "the 
worst  of  all — the  thing  that  has  just  been  the  last 
blow — is  that  you  have  not  stood  by  him,  Lucy,  you 
that  kept  on  encouraging  him,  and  have  brought  it  all 
upon  him." 

"/brought  it  all  upon  him!"  Luqr's  consternation 
was  almost  beyond  words. 

"Yes,  Miss  Trevor,"  said  the  poor  lady,  hysterically. 
"He  would  never  have  done  it  had  not  you  encouraged 
him — never!   and  now  this  is  what  is  brought  against 
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him.  Oh,  they  cannot  say  a  word  against  his  talent," 
she  said;  "not  a  word!  They  cannot  say  the  book  is 
not  beautiful;  what  they  say  is  all  about  thai,  which 
was  put  in  to  please  you — and  you  have  not  the  heart 
to  stand  up  for  him!"  the  mother  cried.  She  was  so 
much  excited,  and  poured  forth  such  tears  and  sobs, 
that  Lucy  found  herself  without  a  word  to  say.  The 
trouble,  no  doubt,  was  real  enough,  but  it  was  mixed 
with  so  much  excitement  and  feverish  exaggeration 
that  the  girl's  sympathetic  heart  was  chilled;  and  yet 
she  had  so  much  to  say.  "But  he  must  not  put  up 
with  it,"  cried  Mrs.  Russell;  "he  shall  not  put  up  with 
it  if  I  can  help  it.  He  must  write  and  tell  them. 
And  there  is  not  one  word  of  real  criticism — not  one 
word !  Bertie  himself  says  so;  nothing  but  joking  and 
jeering  about  the  dedication.  But  I  know  whose  hand 
that  is — it  is  Lady  Randolph  who  has  done  it.  I  knew 
she  would  interfere  as  soon  as  she  thought —  'Bertie,' 
I  said,  'don't  —  don't  for  heaven's  sake!  You  will 
bring  a  hornet's  nest  about  your  ears.'  But  he  always 
said  'Mother!  I  must.'  And  now  to  think  that  the 
girl  herself,  that  has  brought  him  into  all  this  trouble, 
should  not  have  the  heart  to  stand  up  for  him!  Oh, 
it  just  shows  what  I've  always  said,  the  wickedness 
and  hoUowness  of  the  world!" 

Then  there  was  a  pause,  through  which  was  heard 
only  the  sound  of  Mrs.  Russell's  sobbing.  Lucy  sat 
undecided,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  She  was  in- 
dignant, but  more  surprised  than  indignant  at  the 
accusation;  and  she  was  entirely  unaccustomed  to 
blame,  and  did  not  know  how  to  defend  herself.  She 
sat  with  her  heart  beating,  and  listened,  now  and 
then  trying  to  remonstrate,  to  make  an  appeal,  but  in 
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vain.  At  last,  the  moment  came  when  her  accuser 
had  poured  forth  all  she  had  to  say.  But  this  silence 
was  almost  as  painful  as  the  unexpected  violence  that 
preceded  it.  To  be  accused  wrongfully,  if  terrible, 
has  still  some  counterbalancing  effect  in  the  roused 
amour-propre  of  the  innocent  victim;  but  to  watch 
the  voice  of  the  accuser  quenched  by  emotion,  to  hear 
the  sobs  dying  off,  theii  bursting  out  again,  the  red 
eyes  wiped,  then  filling — all  in  a  silence  which  her 
own  lips  were  too  much  parched  with  agitation  to 
permit  her  to  break,  was  almost  more  hard  upon  Lucy. 
She  had  become  very  pale,  and  she  did  not  know 
what  to  say.  More  entirely  guiltless  than  she  felt 
herself,  no  one  could  hav«  been.  She  was  so  innocent 
that  she  had  no  defence  to  make;  and  the  attack 
took  from  her  all  the  thoughts  of  which  her  mind  had 
been  fiiU,  All  the  more  the  silence  weighed  upon 
her.  It  was  terrible  to  sit  there  with  her  eyes  on  the 
floor,  and  say  nothing.  At  last  she  managed  to  falter 
forth:  "May  I  see  Jock,  Mrs.  Russell,  before  I  go?" 

"I  suppose  you  will  want  to  remove  him,"  Mrs. 
Russell  said.  "Oh!  I  quite  understand  that,  I  ex- 
pected nothing  else.  The  brother  of  a  rich  heiress 
is  out  of  place  with  a  poor  ruined  family.  Every- 
thing is  forsaking  us.  Let  him  go  too — let  him  go 
too!" 

"Indeed!"    said  Lucy,    recovering  her  composure 
a   little.     "I   was    not    thinking   of   that, 
only " 

"Never  mind  what  you  meant,  Miss  Trevor;  i 
better  he  should  go.  Things  have  gone  too  far  n 
said  the  disturbed  woman.  "All  the  rest  are  (_ 
— we   shall  have  to  go  ourselves.     Oh!  I  thought .■ 
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would  not  matter  so  long  as  my  Bertie — God  forgive 
them!  God  forgive  them!"  she  said,  with  trembling 
lips.  "I  thought  it  would  all  come  right,  and  every- 
thing succeed,  when  my  boy But  we  are  ruined, 

ruined!  I  don't  know  where  we  are  to  turn,  or  what 
we  are  to  do." 

"Mrs.  Russell,  will  you  let  me  say  something  to 
you?"  Lucy  said.  This  cry  of  distress  had  restored 
her  to  herself.  "I  meant  to  have  said  it  before.  It  is 
not  because  of  what  has  happened.  It  was  all  settled 
in  my  mind  before.  I  was  only  waiting  till  I  could 
arrange  with  my  guardian.  Mrs.  Russell,, papa  left 
some  money  to  be  given  away — " 

Here  she  made  a  little  pause  for  breath.  Her 
companion  made  no  remark,  but  sat,  lying  back  in 
her  chair,  with  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

"It  was  a  good  deal  of  money,"  said  Lucy.  "He 
told  me  I  was  not  to  throw  it  away,  but  to  give 
enough  to  be  of  real  use.  I  thought — ^that  you  would 
like  to  have  some  of  it,  Mrs.  Russell.  That — it  might 
do  you  a  little  good." 

Mrs.  Russell  let  her  handkerchief  drop,  and  stared 
at  Lucy  with  her  poor  red  eyes. 

"If  you  would  let  me  give  you  part  of  it — I  cannot 
tell  how  much  would  be  enough:  but  if  you  would 
tell  me  —  and  we  could  consider  ever3rthiiig.  It  is 
lying  there  for  the  use  of — people  who  are  in  want 
of  it.  I  hope  you  will  take  some  of  it.  I  should  be 
very  thankful  to  you,"  said  Lucy,  with  a  little  nervous 
emphasis.     "It  is  there  only  to  be  given  away." 

Lucy  had  felt  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  com- 
munication to  make,  but  she  had  no  fear  of  any 
refusal.     She  did  not  venture  to  look  up,  but  kept  her 
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eyes  fixed  on  the  carpet,  though  she  was  very  con- 
scious, notwithstanding,  of  every  movement  her  com- 
panion made.  The  girl  was  shy  of  the  favour  she 
was  conferring,  and  frightened  in  anticipation  of  the 
thanks  she  would  probably  receive;  if  only  it  could  be 
settled  and  paid  without  any  thanks!  When  her  own 
voice  stopped  she  became  still  more  frightened.  The 
silence  was  unbearable,  and  Lucy  gave  an  alarmed 
glance  towards  the  sofa.  Mrs.  Russell  was  gasping 
for  breath,  inflating  her  lungs,  apparently  in  vain,  and 
struggling  for  utterance.  This  struggle  ended  in  a 
hoarse  and  moaning  cry. 

"Oh,  what  have  I  done,  what  have  I  done,  that  it 
should  come  to  this?" 

"Mrs.  Russell!  you  are  ill.  Are  you  ill?"  Lucy 
cried,  alarmed. 

"Oh,  what  have  I  done,  what  have  I  done,  that  it 
should  come  to  this?"  she  moaned.  "Am  I  a  beggar 
that  it  should  come  to  this?  to  offer  me  money  in  my 
own  house?  money,  as  if  I  were  a  beggar  in  the 
street?  Oh,  don't  say  anything  more.  Miss  Trevor, 
don't  say  anything  more!"  Here  she  got  up,  clasping 
her  hands  wildly,  and  walked  about  the  room  like  a 
creature  distracted,  as,  indeed,  between  pride  and 
shame,  and  wretchedness  and  folly,  the  poor  woman 
almost  was.  "Oh,  why  didn't  I  die!  why  didn't  I  die 
when  he  died?"  she  cried.  "It  is  more  than  I  can 
bear.  I,  that  was  a  Stonehouse,  and  married  a  Russell, 
to  be  treated  like  a  beggar  in  the  street.  Oh,  my 
God!"  cried  the  excited  creature,  "have  I  not  enough 
to  bear  without  being  insulted?  I  can  starve,  or  I 
can  die,  but  to  be  insulted — it  is  more  than  I  can 
bear." 
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Lucy  was  confounded.  She  stumbled  to  her  feet, 
also,  in  overwhelming  distress.  She  had  meant  no 
harm,  heaven  knows!  She  had  not  meant  to  wound  the 
most  delicate  feeling.  It  was  a  view  of  the  matter 
which  had  never  occurred  to  her. 

"I  must  have  said  something  wrong — without  mean- 
ing it,"  she  faltered.  "I  don't  know  how  to  speak,  but 
I  did  not  mean  to  make  you  angry;  oh,  forgive  me! 
please  forgive  me!    I  mean  nothing  but — — " 

"This  is  what  it  is  to  be  poor,"  Mrs.  Russell  said. 
"Oh,  I  ought  to  thank  you  for  it,  that  among  other 
things — I  never  would  have  known  all  the  bitterness  of 
being  poor  but  for  this:  and  yet  I  never  held  out  my 
hand  to  ask  anything,"  she  cried,  beginning  to  weep. 
"I  never  thrust  my  poverty  on  anybody.     I  did  all  I 

could  to  keep  up — a  good  appearance;  and  to  hope " 

here  the  sobs  burst  forth  again  beyond  restraint,  "for 
better  days." 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  Bertie,  pushing  open 
the  door.  He  was  carelessly  dressed  in  an  old  coat, 
his  hair  in  disorder,  his  feet  in  slippers,  he  who  had 
always  decorated  himself  so  carefully  for  Lucy's  eyes. 
He  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  open  the  door  with  his 
hand,  but  pushed  it  rudely  with  his  person,  and  gave 
Lucy  a  sullen  nod  and  good  morning.  "What  are  you 
making  such  a  row  about,  mother?"  he  said. 

"Oh,  Bertie,  Miss  Trevor  has  come — to  offer  me 
charity!"  she  cried,  "charity!  She  sees  we  are  poor, 
and,  because  she  is  rich,  she  thinks  she  can  treat  me, 
me!  like  a  beggar  in  the  street,  and  offer  me  money. 
Oh,  Bertie!  Bertie!  my  boy!"  the  poor  woman  threw 
her  arm  round  him,  and  began  to  sob  on  his  shoulder^ 
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"what  has  your  poor  mother  done  that  she  should  be 
humbled  like  this?"^ 

"Charity!"  he  said;  then  looked  at  Lucy  with  an 
insolent  laugh  that  brought  the  colour  to  the  girl's  face; 
"it  is,  perhaps,  conscience  money,"  he  cried.  Then 
putting  his  mother  away  from  him:  "Go  and  lie  down, 
mamma,  you  have  had  excitement  enough  this  morn- 
ing. We  are  not  beggars,  whatever  Miss  Trevor  may 
think."  Bertie's  eyes  were  red  too,  he  was  still  at  the 
age  when  tears,  though  the  man  is  ashamed  of  them, 
are  not  far  from  the  eyes  when  trouble  comes.  "Natu- 
rally," he  said,  "we  all  stand  upon  what  we  have  got, 
and  money  is  what  you  have  got.  Miss  Trevor.  Oh, 
it  is  a  very  good  thing,  it  saves  you  from  many  annoy- 
ances. We  have  not  very  much  of  it,  but  we  can  do 
without  charity."  His  lip  quivered,  his  heart  was  sore, 
and  his  pride  cut  to  pieces.  "Money  is  not  eveiything, 
though,  perhaps,  you  may  be  excused  for  thinking  so," 
he  said.  He  wanted  to  retaliate  on  some  one;  the 
smarting  of  his  eyelids,  the  quiver  which  he  could  not 
keep  from  his  lips,  the  wounds  of  his  pride  still  bleeding 
and  fresh,  all  filled  him  with  a  kind  of  blind  fury  and 
desire  to  make  some  one  else  suffer.  He  would  have 
liked  to  tear  his  angel  of  hope  to  pieces  in  the  misery 
of  his  disappointment.     Was  it  not  her  fault? 

As  for  Lucy,  she  stood  like  a  culprit  before  the 
mother  and  the  son,  looking  at  them  with  a  pathetic 
protest  in  her  eyes,  like  that  with  which  an  innocent  dumb 
creature  appeals  against  fate.  She  was  as  much  sur- 
prised by  all  this  storm  of  denunciation  as  a  lamb  is 
by  the  blow  that  ends  its  life.  When  they  were  silent, 
and  it  was  time  for  her  to  speak,  she  opened  her  lips 
and  drew  a  long  troubled  breath,  but  she  could  say 
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nothing  for  herself.     What  was  there  to  say?    She  was 
too  much  astonished  even  for  indignation. 

"I — will  go,  if  you  please,  and  wait  for  Jock  in  the 
street,"  was  all  she  found  herself  able  to  say. 

And  just  then  the  voices  of  the  children,  to  her 
great  relief,  were  audible  outside.  Lucy  hurried  away, 
feeling  for  the  moment  more  miserable  than  she  had 
ever  been  in  her  life  before.  There  were  but  three 
little  boys  now,  and  Mary,  who  had  come  in  with  them, 
was  standing  a  little  in  advance,  listening,  with  an 
anxious  face,  to  the  sound  of  the  voices  in  the  drawing- 
room.  Mary  was  hostile  too;  she  looked  at  Lucy  with 
defiant  eyes. 

"Oh,  is  it  really  you,  at  last,  Miss  Trevor?"  she 
said. 

Poor  Lucy  felt  her  heart  swell  with  the  sting  of  so 
much  unkindness.  She  cried  when  Jock  rushed  for- 
ward and  threw  himself  upon  her. 

"You  are  the  same,  at  least,"  she  said  with  a  sob, 
as  she  kissed  him.  "May  he  come  out  with  me?  for 
I  cannot  stay  here  any  longer." 

The  other  girl,  who  did  not  know  the  meaning  of 
all  this,  was  shaken  out  of  her  sullenness  by  the  threat- 
ening of  another  calamity.  Mary  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  quarrel  She  grew,  if  possible,  a  little  more 
pale. 

"Do  you  mean  that  he  is  to  go — for  good?"  she 
said,  looking  wistfully  at  the  diminished  band,  only 
three,  and  there  had  been  ten!  It  was  all  she  could 
do  to  keep  from  crying  too.  "I  have  always  tried  to 
do  the  best  I  could  for  him,"  she  said. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
A  RECEPTION  OF  A  DIFFERENT  KIND. 

Lucy  rode  home  without  waiting  for  Sir  Thomas, 
with  a  heavy  heart.  She  said  very  Httle  when  she  got 
back.  To  Lady  Randolph's  questions  she  had  scarcely 
anything  to  reply.  In  Lady  Randolph's  eyes  the  chief 
person  to  be  considered  was  Lucy,  whose  name  had 
been  so  cruelly  brought  before  the  public.  When  it 
did  occur  to  her  that  the  poor  young  author  might  be 
cast  down  by  the  cruel  comments  upon  his  first  pro- 
duction, it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  verdict  "served  him 
right,"  was  the  one  that  occurred  first  to  her  mind. 
Only  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  when  Lucy's  in- 
creased gravity  had  made  a  distinct  impression  upon 
her,  did  she  express  any  feeling  on  this  point  "Of 
course  I  am  sorry  for  his  mother,"  she  said;  "a  silly 
woman,  no  energy,  no  resource  in  her;  but  it  will  wound 
her  of  course.  How  are  they  getting  on  with  their 
school?  That  little  girl,  Mary,  that  was  the  only  one 
that  seemed  to  me  to  be  good  for  anything.  Are  they 
getting  on  any  better  with  their  school?" 

Lucy  shook  her  head.  She  could  not  muster  courage 
to  speak,  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes. 

"Ah!"  said  Lady  Randolph,  Lucy's  emotion  had  a 
very  disturbing  effect  upon  her;  but  it  moved  her  not 
to  compassion  for  Mrs.  Russell,  but  to  suspicion  against 
Bertie.  "I  never  thought  it  would  come  to  much,"  she 
said.  "It  seems  so  easy  to  start  anything  like  that. 
They  had  their  furniture,  and  what  more  did  they 
want.  Indian  children!  one  would  think  it  rained 
Indian    children;    every    poor    lady    with   no    money 
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thinks  she  can  manage  to  make  a  living  out  of  them 
— without  calculating  that  everybody  in  India,  or  al- 
most everybody,  has  poor  relations  of  their  own." 

But  she  was  kind  notwithstanding  her  severity. 
There  are  few  people  who  are  not  more  or  less  kind  to 
absolute  suffering.  Though  she  thought  Mrs.  Russell 
silly,  and  considered  that  her  son  had  been  served 
rightly  (if  cruelly),  and  was  impatient  of  the  foolish 
hopes  on  which  their  little  establishment  had  been 
founded,  still  she  could  not  be  satisfied  to  leave  the 
poor  lady  whom  she  had  known  in  her  better  days,  to 
want.  "I  will  speak  to  Tom,"  she  said,  "if  Bertie 
could  but  get  some  situation,  far  better  than  writing 
nonsensical  books,  something  in  the  Customs,  or  per- 
haps the  post-office — I  believe  there  are  a  great  many 
young  men  of  good  families  in  places  like  that — ^where 
he  could  get  a  settled  income,  and  be  able  to  help  his 
mother." 

Lucy  made  no  reply  to  this  suggestion.  She 
brightened  a  little  in  the  evening,  when  Sir  Tom  came 
in,  bringing  all  his  news  with  him;  but  she  was  not 
herself.  Wien  she  was  safe  in  her  room  at  night,  she 
cried  plentifully,  like  a  child  as  she  was,  over  her 
failure.  Perhaps  her  heart  had  never  been  so  sore. 
Sorrow,  such  as  she  had  felt  for  her  father,  is  a  different 
thing — ^there  had  been  no  cross  or  complication  in  that; 
but  in  this  all  her  life  seemed  to  be  compromised. 
This  dearest  legacy  that  had  been  left  her,  the  power 
of  making  others  happy,  was  it  to  be  a  failure  in  her 
hands?  She  had  never  contemplated  such  a  probability. 
In  all  the  books  she  had  read  (and  these  are  a  girl's 
only  medium  of  knowledge)  there  had  been  no  such 
incident.    There  had  been  indeed  records  of  profuse 
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gratitude,  followed  by  unkindness  and  indifference;  but 
these  had  never  alarmed  Lucy.  Gratitude  had  been 
the  only  thing  she  feared,  and  that  the  recipients  of 
the  bounty  should  forget  it,  was  her  chief  hope.  But 
this  unexpected  rebuff  threw  Lucy  down  to  the  earlh 
from  those  heights  of  happy  and  simple  benificence. 
Was  it  her  fault,  she  asked  herself?  had  she  offered  it 
unkindly,  shown  any  ungenerous  feeling?  She  examined 
every  word  she  had  said — at  least  as  far  as  she  could 
recollect  them;  but  she  had  been  so  much  agitated,  so 
overwhelmed  by  the  excitement  and  passion  of  the 
others,  that  she  couSd  not  recollect  much  that  she  had 
said.  All  night  long  in  her  dreams  she  was  pleading 
with  people  who  would  not  lake  her  gifts,  and  blaming 
herself  for  not  knowing  how  to  offer  them.  And  when 
she  woke  in  the  morning,  was  it  my  fault?  was  the  first 
question  that  occurred  to  her.  It  seemed  to  assail  the 
very  foundations  of  her  life.  Was  not  this  her  (ir^t 
duty,  and  if  she  could  not  discharge  it  what  was  to 
become  of  her?  What  would  be  the  value  of  all  the 
rest? 

She  was  sitting  in  the  sitting-room  in  the  morning, 
somewhat  disconsolate,  pondering  these  questions.  A 
bright,  still  moniing  of  midsummer,  all  the  windows 
open,  and  shaded  by  the  pretty  striped  blinds  outside, 
which  kept  out  the  obtrusive  sunshine,  yet  showed  it 
brilliant  over  all  the  world  below;  the  windows  were 
full  of  flowers,  those  city  plants  always  at  the  fullest 
perfection,  which  know  no  vicissitudes  of  growth  or 
decay,  but  fill  the  luxurious  rooms  with  one  continuous 
bloom,  by  grace,  not  of  nature,  but  the  gardener, 
was  the  hour  when  Lucy  was  supposed  to  "read." 
had  not  herself  any  great  eagerness  for  education; 
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no  woman  who  respects  herself  can  live  in  the  same 
house  with  a  young  girl  nowadays,  without  taking  care 
to  provide  that  she  shall  "read."  Lucy  had  need 
enough,  it  must  be  allowed,  to  improve  her  mind;  but 
that  mind,  so  far  as  the  purely  intellectual  qualities 
were  concerned,  did  not  count  for  very  much  in  her 
being.  To  be  more  or  less  well-informed  does  not 
affect  very  much,  one  way  or  other,  the  character, 
though  we  fear  to  utter  any  dogmatism  on  such  a  sub- 
ject. She  was  reading  history,  poor  child;  she  had  a 
number  of  books  open  before  her,  a  large  Atlas,  and 
was  toiling  conscientiously  through  a  number  of  battles. 
Into  the  very  midst  of  these  battles,  her  thoughts  of 
the  earlier  morning,  which  were  so  much  more  in- 
teresting to  her,  would  intrude,  and  indeed  she  had 
paused  after  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  and  was  asking 
herself,  not  who 'was  Don  John  of  Austria,  or  what 
other  great  personages  had  figured  there,  which  was 
what  she  ought  to  have  done — but  whether  it  could 
possibly  be  her  fault,  and  in  what  other  form  she  could 
have  put  it  to  succeed  better — when  suddenly,  without 
any  warning,  a  knock  came  to  her  door.  She  sat  very 
bolt  upright  at  once,  and  thought  of  Don  John,  before 
she  said  "Come  in."  Perhaps  it  was  the  lady  who  was 
so  kind  as  to  read  with  her — perhaps  it  was  Lady 
Randolph.  She  said  "Come  in,"  and  with  no  dis- 
pleasure at  all,  but  much  consolation,  closed  her 
book.  She  was  not  sorry  to  part  company  with  Don 
John. 

To  her  great  surprise,  when  the  door  opened,  it 
was  neither  Lady  Randolph  nor  the  lady  who  directed 
her  reading,  but  Mrs.  Russell,  with  the  heavy  crape 
veil  hanging  over  her  bonnet,  her  eyes  still  very  red, 
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and  her  countenance  very  pale.  Lucy  rose  hastily 
from  her  chair,  repeating  her  "Come  in,"  with  the 
profoundest  astonishment,  but  eagerness.  Could  it  be 
Jock  who  was  ill?  could  it  be — Mrs.  Russell  smiled  a 
somewhat  ghastly  smile,  and  looked  with  an  anxious 
face  at  the  surprised  girl.  She  took  the  chair  Lucy 
gave  her,  threw  back  her  veil,  and  the  little  mantle 
from  her  shoulders,  which  was  crape  too,  and  looked 
suffocating.  Then  she  prepared  for  the  interview  by 
taking  out  her  handkerchief.  Tears  were  inevitable, 
however  it  might  turn  out. 

"You  will  be  surprised  to  see  me,"  Mrs.  Russell 
said. 

Lucy  assented  breathless.  "Is  there  anything  the 
matter  with  Jock?"  she  said. 

"It  is  natural  you  should  think  of  your  own  first," 
said  the  visitor  with  a  little  forced  smile.  "Oh,  very 
natural.  We  always  think  of  our  own  first.  No,  Miss 
Trevor,  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  Jock.  What 
should  be  the  matter  with  him?  He  is  very  well  cared 
for.  My  poor  Mary  gives  herself  up  to  the  care  of 
him.     She  lies  awake  with  him  and  his  stories.     Mary 

is  a She  is  the  best  daughter  that  ever  was " 

the  mother  said  with  fervour.  Now  Mary  was  generally 
in  the  background  among  the  Russells,  and  Lucy  was 
perplexed  more  and  more. 

"It  is  by  Mary's  advice  I  have  come,"  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell said,  putting  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  "It 
has  been  very  difficult  for  me,  very  difficult  to  make 
up  my  mind  to  come.  Miss  Trevor.  Mary  says  she  is 
sure  you  meant — kindly — yesterday.  I  don't  know 
how  to  refer  to  yesterday.  Everything  that  passed  is 
written  here,"   she  said,  putting  her  hand  upon  her 
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breast,  "as  if  it  were  in  fire — as  if  it  were  in  fire! 
Oh,  Miss  Trevor!  you  don't  know  what  it  is  when  a 
woman  has  kept  up  a  good  position  all  her  life,  and 
always  been  able  to  hold  her  head  high — ^you  don't 
know  what  it  is  when  she  has  to  give  in,  and  allow 
herself  to  be  spoken  to  as  one  of  the  poor!" 

Here  she  began  to  cry,  and  Lucy  cried  too.  "I 
did  not  mean  it,"  she  said  fervently,  "indeed,  indeed, 
I  did  not  mean  it.  If  I  said  anything  wrong,  forgive 
me.     It  was  because  I  did  not  know  how  to  speak." 

"Well,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Russell,  drying  her  eyes, 
"perhaps  it  was  so.  You  are  very  young,  and  you 
have  not  had  much  experience;  and,  as  Bertie  says, 
you  have  so  much  money,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  you 
think  a  great  deal  of  it.  But  you  shouldn't,  Miss 
Trevor — you  shouldn't.  Money  is  of  great  use;  but  it 
is  not  everything." 

Here  the  poor  lady  paused  and  glanced  round  the 
room,  in  every  point  so  dainty,  all  the  details  so  per- 
fect, everything  fresh,  well  chosen,  adapted  to  the 
comer  it  filled;  and  the  flowers  so  abundant,  and  so 
sweet.  "Oh!"  she  said,  "it  wants  no  arguing.  Money 
tells  for  so  much  in  this  life.  Look  at  my  Mary.  She 
is  younger  than  you  are,  she  is  clever  and  good,  yet 
look  at  her,  and  look  at  you.  I  think  it  will  break  my 
heart!" 

Lucy  made  no  reply.  After  all,  it  was  not  her 
fault  that  she  had  a  great  deal  of  money — that  she 
was  a  great  heiress.  There  was  no  reason  why  that 
fact  should  break  Mrs.  Russell's  heart.  "If  I  had  not 
had  it,"  she  faltered  apologetically,  "some  one  else 
would  have  had  it.  It  would  not  have  made  any  dif- 
ference if  it  had  been  another  girl,  or  me," 
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"Oh  yes!  it  would  have  made  a  difference.  When 
you  don't  know  the  person,  it  never  fuels  quite  so 
hard.  But  I  don't  blame  you — -I  don't  blame  you.  I 
suppose  everyone  would  be  rich  if  they  could;  or,  at 
least,  most  people,"  said  Mrs.  Russell  with  a  tone  which 
seemed  to  imply  that  she  lierself  would  be  the  ex- 
ception, and  superior  to  Ihe  charms  of  weaJth. 

At  this  Lucy  was  silent,  perhaps  not  feeling  that 
she  had  ever  wished  to  be  poor;  and  yet  who,  she 
thought  within  herself,  knew  the  burden  of  wealth  as 
she  did?  it  had  brought  her  more  trouble  than  pleasure 
as  yet-  She  felt  troubled  and  cast  down,  even  though 
her  girlish  submission  began  to  be  modified  by  the 
faintest  shy  gleam  of  consciousness  that  there  was 
something  ludicrous  in  the  situation,  in  her  visitor's 
disapproval,  and  her  own  humble  half-acknowledgment 
of  the  guilt  of  being  rich. 

"Miss  Trevor,"  Mrs.  Russell  said,  with  trembling 
lips.  "Though  I  wish  you  had  not  found  it  out,  or 
that,  if  you  did,  you  had  not  taken  any  notice  of  it, 
which  is  wliat  one  expects  from  one's  friends,  I  cannot 
deny  that  you  are  right.  We  have  lost  almost  every- 
thing," she  said,  steadying  her  voice  in  dreary  sin- 
cerity. "We  have  been  fighting  on  from  hand  to 
mouth  ^sometimes  not  knowing  where  next  week's 
bills  were  to  come  from.  Oh!  more  than  that — not 
able  to  pay  the  week's  bills;  getting  into  debt,  and  no- 
thing,  nothing  coming   in.     I  kept  up,  always  hoping 

that  Bertie — Bertie  with  his  talents Oh!  you  don't 

know^ — nobody  knows  how   clever  he  is!     As  soon  as 

he  got  an  opening But  now  it  seems  all  ended," 

she  added,  her  voice  failing.  "These  people,  oh  God, 
forgive  themi  they  don't  know,  perhaps,  how  wicked 
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it  is — these  envious  cruel  people  have  half  killed  my 
boy;  and  I  have  not  a  penny,  nothing,  Miss  Trevor, 
nothing;  and  the  rent  due,  and  the  pupils  all  dropping 
away." 

Lucy  rose  and  came  to  where  the  poor  woman  sat 
struggling  with  her  emotion.  It  was  not  a  case  for 
words.  She  went  and  stood  by  her,  crying  softly, 
while  Mrs.  Russell  leant  her  crape-laden  head  upon 
the  girl's  breast  and  sobbed.  All  her  defences  were 
broken  down.  She  grasped  Lucy's  arm  and  clung  to 
it  as  if  it  had  been  an  anchor  of  salvation.     *^And  I 

came "  she  gasped,  "to  say,  if  you  would  really  be 

so  kind — oh,  how  can  I  ask  it! — as  to  lend  us  the 
money  you  spoke  of — only  to  lend  it,  Miss  Trevor,  till 
something  better  turns  up — ^till  Bertie  gets  something 
to  do.  He  is  willing  to  do  anything  now:  or  till  Mary 
finds  a  situation.  It  can't  be  but  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  pay  you,  somehow And  there  is  the  fur- 
niture for  security.  Oh!  I  don't  know  how  to  ask  it. 
I  never  borrowed  money  before,  nor  wished  for  any- 
thing that  was  not  my  own.  But,  oh,  Lucy!  if  you 
really,  really  have  it  to  do  what  you  like  with —  The 
best  people  are  obliged  to  borrow  sometimes,"  Mrs. 
Russell  added  looking  up  wistfully  with  an  attempt  at 
a  smile,  "and  there  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in 
being  poor." 

But  this  was  an  emergency  for  which  Lucy's 
straightforward  nature  was  not  prepared.  She  had  the 
power  to  give  she  knew;  but  to  lend  she  did  not  think 
she  had  any  power.  What  was  she  to  do?  She  had 
not  imagination  enough  to  conceive  the  possibility  that 
borrowing  does  not  always  mean  repaying.  She  hesitated 
and  faltered.     "Dear  Mrs.  Russell,  it  is  there  for  you 
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— if  you  would  only  take  it,  take  it  altogether!"  Lucy 
said  in  supplicating  tones. 

"No,"  said  her  visitor  firmly.  "No,  Lucy,  do  not 
ask  me.  You  will  only  make  me  go  away  very 
miserable — more  miserable  than  I  was  when  I  came. 
If  you  will  lend  it  to  me,  I  shall  be  very  glad.  I  don't 
hesitate  to  say  it  will  be  a  great,  great  service — it  will 
almost  be  saving  our  lives.  I  would  offer  to  pay  you 
interest,  but  I  don't  think  you  would  like  that.  I  told 
Bertie  so;  and  he  said  if  I  were  to  give  you  an  I — 
O — ^U;  I  don't  understand  it,  Lucy,  arid  you  do  not 
understand  it,  my  dear;  but  he  says  that  is  the 
way." 

"There  was  nothing  about  lending,  I  think,  in  the 
will,"  said  Lucy,  very  doubtfully;  "but,"  she  added 
after  a  moment,  with  a  sudden  gleam  of  cheerfulness. 
"I  will  tell  you  how  we  can  do  it.  I  am  to  be  quite 
free  to  do  what  I  please  in  seven  years — " 

"In  seven  years!"  poor  Mrs.  Russell's  face  seemed 
to  draw  out  and  lengthen,  as  she  said  these  words, 
until  it  was  almost  as  long  as  the  period,  though  it  did 
not  seem  easy  to  see  by  what  means  the  fact  could 
affect  her  present  purpose.  Lucy  nodded  very  cheer- 
fully. She  had  quite  regained  her  courage  and  satis- 
faction with  her  fate. 

"I  will  give  it  you  for  seven  years,"  she  said,  going 
back  to  her  seat,  "and  then  you  can  give  it  me  back 
again,  there  will  be  no  need  for  1.0. — what?  or  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  We  will  be  sure  to  pay  each  other, 
if  we  remember — " 

"I  shall  be  sure  to  remember,  Miss  Trevor,"  said 
Mrs.  Russell,  almost  sternly;  "a  matter  of  business  like 
this  is  not  a  thinflr  ♦^^  **^  foflmrot," 
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"Then  that  is  all  settled,"  cried  Lucy,  quite  gaily. 
"Oh,  I  am  so  glad!  I  have  been  so  unhappy  since  I 
was  at  Hampstead.    I  thought  it  must  be  my  fault." 

"Not  altogether  your  fault,"  said  Mrs.  Russell. 
"  Oh,  you  must  not  blame  yourself  too  much,  my  dear, 
there  was  something  on  both  sides;  you  were  a  little 
brusque,  and  perhaps  thinking  too  much  of  your  money. 
I  should  say  that  was  the  weak  point  in  your  cha- 
racter; and  we  were  proud — we  are  too  proud — that  is 
our  besetting  sin,"  she  said,  with  an  air  of  satisfaction. 

Mrs.  Russell  dried  the  last  lingering  tears  from  the 
comers  of  her  eyes,  everything  had  become  tranquil 
and  sweet  in  the  atmosphere  once  so  laden  with  tragic 
elements;  but  still  there  was  an  anxious  contraction  in 
her  forehead,  and  she  looked  wistfully  at  the  girl  who 
had  so  much  in  her  hands. 

"I  know,"  said  Lucy,  "you  would  like  it  directly, 
and  I  will  try,  I  will  try  to  get  it  at  once.  I  will  send 
it  to  you,  if  I  can,  to-night;  but  perhaps  not  to-night, 
it  might  be  too  late;  to-morrow  I  think  I  could  be 
quite  sure.  And  then  we  must  fix  how  much,"  said 
Lucy,  with  something  of  that  intoxication  of  liberality 
which  children  often  display,  children,  but,  alas!  few 
people  who  have  much  to  give.  "How  many  thousand 
pounds  would  do?" 

Mrs.  Russell  was  stupefied,  her  eyes  opened  mecha- 
nically to  their  fullest  width,  her  lips  parted  with  con- 
sternation. 

"Thousand  pounds!"  she  echoed,  aghast.  The 
poor  soul  had  thought  of  fifty,  and  a  hundred  had 
seemed  to  her  something  too  magnificent  to  be 
dreamed  of. 

"One  thousand  is  only  fifty  pounds  a  year,"  said 
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Lucy,  "sometimes  noL  that,  I  believe;  it  is  not  very 
mudi.  What  I  had  thought  of  was  five  or  six  thou- 
sand, to  make  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year. 
Mrs.  Ford  used  to  say  that  two  people  could  live  upon 
that.  It  is  not  much,  I  know,  but  it  would  be  better, 
would  it  not?"  the  girl  said  persuasively,  "to  have  a 
little  every  year,  and  always  know  you  were  going  to 
have  it,  than  to  have  a  sum  of  money  only  once?" 

Mrs.  Russell  looked  at  the  simple  young  face,  all 
glowing  with  renewed  happiness,  till  she  could  look  no 
longer,  it  seemed  to  dazzle  her.  She  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands. 

"Oh,  Lucy,  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  you.  I 
have  not  deserved  it,  I  have  not  deserved  it,"  she 
said. 

At  luncheon  Lucy  was  a  changed  girl.  She  had 
never  looked  so  happy,  so  bright;  the  clouds  had 
blown  entirely  away  from  her  face  and  her  firmament. 
She  had  written  a  letter  to  her  guardian  as  soon  as 
Mrs.  Russell,  her  head  light  and  giddy  with  sudden 
relief  from  all  her  trouble,  had  gone  back  to  Hanip- 
stead  in  the  omnibus,  to  which  slie  had  to  bend  her 
pride,  protesting  mutely  by  every  gesture  that  it  was 
not  a  thing  she  had  been  used  to.  No  more  had  been 
said  about  the  paying  back.  The  idea  of  an  income 
had  stunned  this  astonished  woman,  had  almost  had 
upon  her  the  effect  of  an  opiate,  soothing  away  all  her 
cares  and  troubles,  wrapping  her  in  a  soft  stupor  of 
ease  ajid  happiness.  Could  it  be  true?  She  had  given 
up,  without  any  further  murmur  or  protest,  the  con- 
ditions she  brought  with  her,  and  which  she  had  meaat 
to  insist  upon.  Lucy's  final  proposal  had  tAken  away 
her  breathj  she  had  not  said  anything  against  it,  she 
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had  made  no  remonstrance,  no  resistance.  Her  mind 
was  confused  with  happiness  and  ease,  and  the  yield- 
ing which  these  sensations  bring  with  them.  So  poor 
a  careworn  woman,  distracted  with  trouble  and  anxiety 
she  had  been  when,  with  her  veil  over  her  face  to 
hide  the  tears  that  would  come  against  her  will,  she 
had  been  driven  down  the  same  long  slope  of  road, 
sick  with  hope,  and  doubt,  and  terror,  feeling  every 
stoppage  of  the  slow,  lumbering  machine  a  new  agony, 
yet  half  glad  of  everything  which  delayed  the  interview 
she  dreaded,  the  self-humiliation  which  she  could  not 
escape  from.  How  different  were  her  feelings  now! 
She  could  not  believe  in  the  wonderful  good  fortune 
which  had  befallen  her;  it  removed  all  capability  of 
resistance,  it  seemed  to  trickle  through  all  her  veins 
down  to  her  very  feet,  upward  to  nourish  her  confused 
brain,  a  subtle  calm,  an  all  dissolving  dew  of  happiness. 
Provided  for!  was  it  possible?  was  it  possible?  She  did 
not  believe  it — the  word  is  too  weak,  she  was  incapable 
of  taking  in  the  significance  of  it  mentally  at  all;  but 
it  penetrated  her  and  soothed  her,  and  took  all  pain 
from  her,  giving  her  an  all-pervading  consciousness  of 
rest. 

As  for  Lucy,  she  listened  to  Sir  Tom's  gossip  with 
that  eloquent  interest  and  ready  amusement  which  is 
the  greatest  flattery  in  the  world.  All  his  jokes  were 
successful  with  her,  her  face  responded  to  him  almost 
before  he  spoke.  Lady  Randolph  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve her  eyes;  the  success  of  her  scheme  was  too 
rapid.  There  was  terror  in  her  self-gratulation.  Would 
Tom  care  for  such  an  easy  conquest?  and  if  the  guar- 
dians could  not  be  got  to  consent  to  a  marriage,  was 
it  possible  that  this  could  go  on  for  seven  years?    She 
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would  have  preferried  a  more  gradual  progress.  Mean* 
while,  Lucy  took  an  opportunity  to  speak  apart  to  this 
kind  new  friend  of  hers,  while  Lady  Randolph  was 
preparing  for  her  usual  drive. 

"May  I  ask  you  something?"  she  said,  after  she 
had  actually — no  other  word  would  describe  the  pro- 
cess— wheedled  him  up  to  the  drawing-room  after 
luncheon.  It  was  not  often  Sir  Thomas  came  to 
luncheon,  and  Lucy  thought  it  providential. 

"Ask  me — anything  in  the  world!"  he  said,  with 
the  kind  smile  which  seemed  to  Lucy  to  warm  and 
open  up  all  the  comers  of  her  heart.  It  got  into  the 
atmosphere  like  sunshine,  and  she  felt  herself  open 
out  in  it  like  a  flower. 

She  stood  before  him  very  gravely,  with  her  hands 
folded  together,  her  eyes  raised. to  his,  the  utmost 
seriousness  in  her  face,  not  at  all  unlike  a  girl  at 
school,  very  innocent  and  modest,  but  much  in  earnest, 
asking  for  some  momentary  concession.  He  had  almost 
put  his  hand  paternally  upon  the  little  head,  of  whose 
looks  he  was  beginning  to  grow  fond,  though,  perhaps, 
in  too  elder-brotherly  a  way.  It  was  while  Sir  Tom's 
experienced  heart  was  in  this  soft  and  yielding  state, 
that  the  little  girl,  raising  her  soft  eyes,  asked  very 
distinctly, 

"Then  would  you  lend  me  a  hundred  pounds,  if 
you  please?" 

Sir  Thomas  started  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 

"A  hundred  pounds!"  he  cried,  with  consternation 
in  every  tone. 

Lucy  laughed  with  the  happiest  ease.  There  was 
no  one  with  whom  she  was  so  much  at  home. 

"It  is  only  till  to-morrow.    I  have  written  to  Mr. 
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Chervil  to  come,  but  he  cannot  come  till  to-morrow/' 
she  said. 

"And  you  want  a  hundred  pounds,  to-day?" 

"If  you  please,"  said  Lucy,  calmly;  "if  you  will 
lend  it  to  me.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  have  it  to- 
day." 

Sir  Tom's  face  grew  crimson  with  embarrassment; 
had  he  a  hundred  pounds  to  lend?  he  thought  it  very 
unlikely;  and  his  wonder  was  still  more  profound.  This 
little  thing,  not  much  more  than  a  child:  what  on  earth 
could  she  want,  all  at  once,  with  a  hundred  pounds? 
he  did  not  know  what  to  say. 

"My  dear  Miss  Lucy,"  he  said,  (for  though  this 
title  was  incorrect,  and  against  the  rules  of  society, 
and  servant-maidish,  he  had  adopted  it  as  less  stiff 
and  distant  than  Miss  Trevor).  "My  dear  Miss  Lucy: 
of  course  I  will  do  whatever  you  ask  me.  But  let  me 
ask  you,  from  the  uncle  point  of  view,  you  know- — is  it 
right  that  you  should  want  a  hundred  pounds  all  in  a 
moment?  Yes,  you  told  me  you  had  a  great  deal  of 
money;  but  you  have  also  a  very  small  number  of 
years.  I  don't  ask  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  it. 
We  have  exchanged  opinions  already,  haven't  we? 
about  the  pleasure  of  throwing  money  away.  But  do 
you  think  it  is  right,  and  that  your  guardian  will 
approve?" 

"It  is  quite  right,"  said  Lucy,  gravely;  "and  my 
guardian  cannot  help  but  approve,  for  it  is  in  papa's 
will,  Sir  Thomas.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  not 
throwing  it  away.     I  am  giving  it  back^ 

What  does  the  little  witch  mean?  he  asked  him- 
self, with  consternation  and  bewilderment?  but  what 
could  be  done?    He  went  out  straightway,  and  after  a 
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while  he  managed  to  get  her  the  hundred  pounds.  A 
baronet  with  a  good  estate  and  some  reputation,  even 
though  he  may  have  no  money  to  speak  of,  can  always 
manage  that.  And  Lucy  accepted  it  from  him  quite 
serenely,  as  if  it  had  been  a  shade  of  Berlin  wool, 
showing  on  her  side  no  embarrassment,  nor  any  sense 
that  it  was  inappropriate  that  he  should  be  her  cre- 
ditor. She  gave  him  only  a  smile,  and  a  thank  you, 
and  apparently  thought  nothing  more  of  it.  Sir  Thomas 
was  fairly  struck  dumb  with  the  adventure;  but  to 
Lucy,  so  far  as  he  could  make  out,  it  was  the  most 
everyday  occurrence.  She  sent  her  maid  to  Hamp- 
stead  that  evening— dressing  for  dinner  by  herself,  a 
thing  which  Lucy,  not  trained  to  attendance,  was 
always  secretly  relieved  to  do — with  a  basket  of  straw- 
berries for  Jock,  and  a  letter  for  Mrs,  Russell;  and  the 
girl's  face  beamed  when  she  came  downstairs.  They 
took  her  to  the  opera  that  evening,  where  Lucy  sat 
very  tranquilly,  veiled  by  the  curtains  of  the  box;  and 
listened  conscientiously,  though  she  showed  no  signs 
of  enthusiasm.  She  had  a  private  little  song  of 
own  going  on  all  the  while  in  her  heart. 
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While  Lucy's  mind  was  thus  soothed  and  cora- 
foiled  by  the  consciousness  of  doing  her  duty,  a  very 
different  effect  was  produced  upon  her  father's  exe- 
cutors, who,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  regarded 
her  attempt  to  fulfil  the  commands  of  the  secret  codicil 
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with  mingled  consternation  and  fury.  Mr.  Chervil,  who, 
being  at  hand,  was  the  first  representative  of  these 
legal  authorities  to  be  appealed  to  on  the  matter,  had 
obeyed  her  first  call  with  some  surprise,  and  had  been, 
as  was  not  unnatural,  driven  nearly  frantic  by  the  quiet 
intimation  given  him  by  the  little  girl,  whom  he  looked 
upon  as  a  child,  that  she  intended  to  use  the  power 
entrusted  to  her. 

"What  do  you  know  about  Codicil  F?"  he  said. 
"I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  Codicil  F.  I  don't 
believe  in  it.  You  are  under  a  mistake,  Miss  Lucy:" 
but  when  she  made  it  apparent  to  him  that  her  means 
of  knowing  were  unquestionable,  and  her  determination 
absolute,  Mr.  Chervil  went  a  step  further — he  blas- 
phemed. "It  is  against  every  law,"  he  said.  "I  don't 
believe  it  would  stand  in  any  court.  I  don't  feel  that 
I  should  be  justified  in  paying  an^  attention  to  it.  I 
am  sure  Rushton  would  be  of  my  opinion.  It  was  a 
mere  piece  of  folly,  downright  madness,  delusion — I 
don't  know  what  to  call  it." 

"But  whatever  it  is,"  said  Lucy,  with  great  pru- 
dence, putting  forth  no  theory  of  her  own,  "what  papa 
said  is  law  to  me."  And  though  his  resistance  was 
desperate,  she  held  her  own  with  a  gentle  pertinacity. 

Lucy's  aspect  was  so  entirely  that  of  a  submissive 
and  dutiful  girl,  she  was  so  modestly  commonplace,  so 
unlike  a  heroine,  that  it  was  a  long  time  before  he 
could  believe  that  this  little  creature  really  meant  to 
make  a  stand  upon  her  rights.  He  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve, even,  that  she  understood  what  those  rights  were, 
or  could  stand  for  a  moment  against  his  denial  of  them. 
When  he  was  driven  to  remonstrance,  a  chill  of  dis- 
couragement succeeded  the  first  fury  of  his  refusal.  He 
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tried  every  oratorical  art  by  sheer  stress  of  nature,  de- 
nouncing, entreating,  imploring  all  in  a  breath. 

"It  is  like  something  out  of  the  Dark  Ages,"  he 
cried.  "It  is  mere  demoralisation.  You  will  make  a 
race  of  paupers,  you  will  ruin  the  character  of  every 
person  who  comes  near  you.  For  God's  sake!  Miss 
Lucy,  think  what  you  want  to  do.  It  is  not  to  give 
away  money,  it  is  to  spread  ruin  far  and  wide — ruin 
of  all  the  moral  sentiments;  you  will  make  people  dis- 
honest, you  will  take  away  their  independence,  you 
will  be  worse  than  a  civil  wail  And  look  here,"  cried 
the  executor,  desperate,  "perhaps  you  think  you  will 
get  gratitude  for  it:  that  people  will  think  you  a 
great  benefactor?  Not  a  bit  of  them!  You  will  sow 
the  wind  and  reap  the  whirlwind,"  he  cried,  wrath  and 
despair  driving  him  to  that  great  storehouse  of  poetiy 
with  which  early  training  still  supplies  the  most  com- 
monplace of  Englishmen. 

Lucy  listened  with  great  attention,  and  it  was  an 
effort  for  her  to  restrain  her  own  awe  and  respect  for 
"a  gentiemao,"  and  the  almost  terror  with  which  his 
excitement,  as  he  paced  about  her  little  dainty  room, 
shaking  the  whole  house  with  his  hasty  steps,  filled 
her.  To  see  her  mild  countenance,  her  slight  little 
form,  under  the  hailstorm  of  his  passion,  was  half  pa- 
thetic and  half  ludicrous.  Sometimes  she  cried,  some- 
times trembled,  but  never  gave  in.  Other  stormy  in- 
terviews followed,  and  letters  from  Mr.  Rushton,  in 
which  every  argument  was  addressed  both  to  her 
"good  sense"  and  "good  feeling;"  but  Lucy  bad 
neither  the  good  sense  to  appreciate  their  conscientious 
care  of  her  money,  nor  the  good  feeling  to  allow  that 
hei  fallier  had  in  this  particular  acted  like  a  fool  or  a 
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madman.  She  was  wise  enough  to  attempt  no  argu- 
ment, but  she  never  gave  in;  there  were  moments,  in- 
deed, when  the  two  men  were  in  hopes  that  they  had 
triumphed;  but  these  were  only  when  Lucy  herself  was 
wavering  and  discouraged  in  regard  to  the  Russells, 
and  unable  to  decide  what  to  do.  The  evening  after 
her  final  interview  with  Mrs.  Russell,  she  sent  for  Mr. 
Chervil  again;  and  it  was  not  without  a  little  panic 
and  beating  of  her  heart  that  Lucy  looked  forward  to 
this  conclusive  meeting.  She  had  to  prop  herself  up 
by  all  kind  of  supports,  recalling  to  herself  the  misery 
she  had  seen,  and  the  efforts  to  conceal  that  misery, 
which  were  almost  more  painful  still  to  behold,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  precision  of  her  father's  orders, 
which  entirely  suited  the  case:  "If  it  is  a  woman,  let 
it  be  an  income  upon  which  she  can  live  and  bring  up 
her  children,"  nothing  could  be  more  decided  than 
this.  Nevertheless,  Lucy  felt  her  heart  jump  to  her 
mouth  when  she  heard  Mr.  Chervil's  heavy  yet  im- 
petuous feet  come  hastily  upstairs. 

And  Mr.  Chervil,  as  was  natural,  made  a  desperate 
stand,  feeling  it  to  be  the  last.  He  made  Lucy  cry, 
and  gave  her  a  great  deal  of  very  unpleasant  advice; 
he  went  further,  he  bullied  her,  and  made  her  blush, 
asking,  coarsely,  whether  it  was  for  the  son's  sake  that 
she  was  so  determined  to  pension  the  mother?  for  she 
had  been  obliged  to  give  him  full  particulars  of  the 
Russell  family  and  their  distresses.  It  was  a  terrible 
morning  for  the  poor  little  girl.  But  if  the  executor 
ever  hoped  to  make  Lucy  swerve,  or  to  bully  her  into 
giving  up  her  intention,  no  mistake  could  be  greater. 
She  blushed,  and  she  cried  with  shame  and  pain.  All 
the  trouble  of  a  child  in  being  violently  scolded,  the 
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hurts  iind  wounds,  the  mortification,  the  sense  of  injus- 
she  felt,  but  she  did  not  yield  an  inch.  Lucy 
knew  the  power  she  had,  and  no  force  on  earth  would 
have  turned  her  from  it.  He  might  hurt  her,  that  was 
not  hard  to  do,  but  change  her  mind  he  could  not; 
her  gentle  obstinacy  was  invincible;  she  cried,  but  she 
stood  fast;  and  naturally  the  victory  fell  to  her,  after 
that  battle.  From  the  beginning  Mr.  Chervil  knew 
well  enough  that  if  she  stood  out  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  fifty  must  be  more 
than  a  match  for  seventeen;  and  in  this  he  was  mis- 
taken, which  is  not  unusual.  When,  however,  all  was 
over,  the  capitulation  signed  and  sealed,  and  Lucy, 
though  tearful,  entrenched  with  all  her  banners  flying 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  a  new  sensation  awaited  the 
discomfited  and  angry  guardian  of  her  possessions.  He 
thought  he  had  already  put  up  with  as  much  as  flesh 
and  blood  could  bear,  but  it  may  be  imagined  what 
Mr.  Chervil's  feelings  were  when  his  ward  thus  ad- 
dressed him,  putting  back  a  little  lock  of  hair  which 
had  got  out  of  its  usual  tidiness  during  the  struggle, 
(for  though  there  was  no  actual  fighting — far  be  it 
from  us  to  insinuate  that  the  angry  guardian  went  the 
length  of  blows,  though  he  would  have  dearly  liked  to 
whip  her,  had  he  dared — agitation  itself  puts  a  girl's 
light  locks  out  of  order,)  and  pursuing  a  last  tear  into 
the  comer  of  her  eyes; 

"I  want  a  hundred  pounds,  if  you  please,  directly; 
I  borrowed  it  yesterday,"  said  Lucy,  with  great  com- 
posure, "from  Sir  Thomas,  and  I  said  I  would  pay  it 
back  to-day." 

"You — borrowed  a  hundred  pounds — from  Sir 
Thomas!"    Hia  voice  gurgled  in  his  throat.     It  was  a 
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wonder  that  he  did  not  have  a  fit;  the  blood  rushed 
to  his  head,  his  very  breath  seemed  arrested.  It  was 
almost  as  much  as  his  life — ^being  a  man  of  full  habit 
and  sanguine  temperament — ^was  worth. 

"Yes,"  said  Lucy's  calm,  little  soft  voice.  There 
was  still  occasionally  the  echo  of  a  sob  in  it,  as  in  a 
child's  voice  after  a  fit  of  crying,  but  yet  it  was  quite 
calm.  "Will  you  write  a  cheque  for  him,  if  you 
please." 

"You  will  drive  me  mad.  Miss  Lucy,  before  you 
have  done!"  cried  the  excited  executor,  "all  for  this 
woman,    this    young    fellow's   mother,    this    object   of 

your And  you  go  and  borrow  from  another  man, 

borrow,  actually — money — from  another  man,  you,  an 
unmarried  girl!  Oh,  this  is  too  much!  I  must  put 
your  affairs  in  Chancery!  I  must  wash  my  hands  of 
you!  borrow  money — from  a  man!" 

"But  I  don't  know  who  else  I — could  have  bor- 
rowed it  from.  Sir  Thomas  is  not  just  a — man;  he  is 
a  friend.  I  like  him  very  much,  there  is  nobody  so 
kind.  If  I  had  asked  Lady  Randolph  she  would  have 
insisted  upon  knowing  everything;  but  Sir  Thomas  un- 
derstands me — a  little,"  Lucy  said. 

"Understands  you — a  little?  Well,  it  is  more  than 
I  do,"  cried  her  guardian;  but  when  he  came  to  think 
of  it,  this  complication  silenced  him,  for  if  the  young 
fellow  at  Hampstead  had  been  the  object  of  any  child- 
ish infatuation,  Sir  Thomas  could  not  have  been 
brought  into  it  in  this  way;  and  if  she  had  a  fancy  for 
Sir  Thomas,  it  was  clear  the  young  fellow  at  Hamp- 
stead must  be  out  of  it.  She  could  not  possibly,  at 
her  age,  be  playing  off  the  one  against  the  other.  So 
Mr.  Chervil  concluded,  having  just  as  little  confidence 
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in  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  Lucy's  motives  as  every- 
body else  had;  and  he  gave  the  cheque  with  groans  of 
suppressed  fury,  yet  bewilderment.  "You  don't  know 
the  world,  Miss  Lucy,"  he  said,  "though  you  are  very 
clever.  I  advise  you  not  to  borrow  from  gentlemen; 
they  are  apt  to  fancy,  when  a  girl  does  that  sort  of 

thing And  I  will  not  have  it!"  he  added,  with 

some  violence,  "You  are  my  ward  and  under  age, 
notwithstanding  that  mad  codicil.  If  it  were  not  that 
a  great  part  of  the  money  would  go  to  your  little  bro- 
ther in  case  we  broke  the  will,  by  George,  I  should 
try  it!"  the  outraged  executor  said. 

"Would  it — to  Jock?  Oh,  that  would  be  a  bless- 
ing!" cried  Lucy,  clasping  her  hands;  then  she  added, 
the  light  fading  from  her  face,  "But  that  would  be  to 
go  against  everything  papa  said,  for  Jock  is  no  rela- 
tion to  my  Uncle  Rainy.  Of  course,"  said  Lucy,  with 
delightful  inconsistency,  "when  I  can  do  what  I  like, 
in  seven  years  time,  Jock  shall  have  his  full  share,  and 
if  I  were  to  die  he  would  be  my  heir;  you  said  so, 
Mr.  Chervil,  that  made  my  mind  quite  easy.  But  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  borrow  from  Sir  Thomas  again," 
she  added  with  a  laugh,  "because  he  will  not  be 
here." 

What  could  the  guardian  do  more?  There  was 
no  telling  what  might  happen  in  seven  years;  before 
seven  years  were  over,  please  God,  she  would  be  mar- 
ried— and  trust  her  husband  to  guard  against  the  di- 
viding of  the  fortune !  It  would  be  better,  Mr.  Chervil 
concluded,  to  put  up  with  the  loss  of  a  few  thousand 
pounds  than  to  risk  the  cutting  up  of  the  whole  pro- 
perty, and  the  alienation  of  a  great  part  of  it  from 
poor  Rainy's  race.     Besides,  the  executor  knew  that 
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to  break  the  will  would  not  be  an  easy  matter.  The 
codicil  might  be  eccentric,  but  old  Trevor  was  sane 
enough.  He  growled,  but  he  wrote  the  cheque,  and 
submitted  to  everything,  though  with  an  ill  grace. 
Lady  Randolph  offered  luncheon  to  the  gentleman 
from  the  city,  and  was  pointedly  ceremonious,  though 
civil. 

"Miss  Trevor  is  rather  too  young  to  have  such 
lengthened  conferences  with  gentlemen,"  she  said, 
"though  I  have  no  doubt,  Mr.  Chervil,  I  can  trust 
you." 

"Trust  me,  my  lady!  Why,  I  am  a  man  with  a 
family!"  cried  the  astonished  executor.  "I  have 
daughters  as  old  as  Miss  Lucy."  He  was  confused 
when  Sir  Tom's  large  laugh  (for  Sir  Tom  was  here 
again,  much  amused  with  the  little  drama,  and  almost 
making  his  aunt  angry  by  the  devotion  with  which  he 
carried  out  her  scheme)  showed  him  the  folly  of  this 
little  speech,  and  added  awkwardly,  "I  don't  suppose 
she  will  come  to  any  harm  in  your  hands,  but  she's  a 
wild  madcap,  though  she  looks  so  quiet,  and  as  ob- 
stinate, as  obstinate " 

"Are  you  all  that?"  Sir  Thomas  said,  looking  at 
Lucy  with  the  laugh  still  in  his  eyes.  "You  hide  it 
under  a  wonderfully  innocent  exterior.  It  is  the  lion 
in  lamb's  clothing  this  time.  I  think  you  must  require 
my  help,  aunt,  to  manage  this  dangerous  young  lady." 

"Oh!  I  can  dispense  with  your  help,"  Lady  Ran- 
dolph said,  with  a  little  flush  of  irritation.  Decidedly 
things  were  going  too  fast  and  too  far;  under  the  very 
nose  of  the  executor  too,  who,  no  doubt,  kept  a  most 
keen  outlook  upon  all  who  surrounded  his  precious 
ward.     "I  am  not  afraid  of  Lucy,  so  long  as  she  is  let 
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aione  and  left  to  the  occupations  suitable  to  her  age." 
And  with  this  her  ladyshiii  rose  from  the  table,  and 
with  some  impatience  bade  her  young  companion  to 
get  ready  for  their  drive;  though,  as  everybody  could 
see,  even  through  the  dosed  blinds  which  kept  the 
dim  dining-room  cool,  it  was  hours  too  early  for  any 

"Just  a  word  to  you.  Sir  Thomas,  if  you'll  permit 
me,"  Mr,  Chervil  said.  "That  dangerous  young  lady, 
as  you  call  her,  will  run  through  every  penny  she  has, 
if  she  is  allowed  to  have  her  own  way.  If  you  would 
be  so  kind  as  to  not  encourage  her,  it  would  be  r^al 
friendship,  though  she  mightn't  think  so.  But  as  long 
as  any  one  backs  her  up  " 

Sir  Thomas  opened  his  eyes  wide.  "Ah,  I  seel 
you  took  what  I  said  au  pied  de  la  Ulire,"  he  said  with 
languid  contempt.  Now  the  executor  was  little  ex- 
perienced in  the  French,  or  any  foreign  tongue,  and 
he  did  not  know  what  the  fool  of  the  letter  meant. 
He  cried,  "Oh,  no,  not  at  all!"  apologetically,  shocked 
by  his  own  boldness;  and  went  away  bewildered  all 
round,  and  much  troubled  in  his  mind  about  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  Rainy  estate.  Mr.  Chervil  was  the  most 
honourable  of  trustees — his  own  interest  had  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  his  opposition.  But  prodigality  in 
business-matters  was,  to  him,  the  master  sin,  above  all 
those  of  the  Decalogue.  There  was,  indeed,  no  com- 
mandment there  which  ordained,  "Tiiou  shalt  not  waste 
thy  money,  or  give  it  injudiciously  away."  But  Mr. 
Chervil  felt  that  this  was  a  mere  oversight  on  the  part 
of  the  great  law-giver,  and  one  which  prudent  persons 
had  a  right  to  amend  on  their  own  account.  Ml, 
Chervil  who  here  felt  an  unexpressed  confidence  that 
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he  was  better  informed  (on  matters  of  business)  than 
the  Almighty,  was  very  sure  that  he  knew  a  great  deal 
better  than  old  Trevor.  He  scouted  the  old  man's 
ideas  as  preposterous.  That  craze  of  his  about  giving 
it  hack  was  evident  madness.  Give  it  back!  the  thing 
to  be  done  was  exactly  the  contrary.  He  himself  knew 
ways  of  doubling  every  pound,  and  building  up  the 
great  Rainy  fortune  into  proportions  colossal  and  mag- 
nificent. But  he  did  not  think  of  any  advantage  to 
himself  in  all  this.  He  was  quite  content  that  it 
should  be  the  little  sedate  figure  of  the  girl  which 
should  be  raised,  ever  higher  and  higher  into  the  blaz- 
ing heaven  of  wealth  upon  that  golden  pedestal,  heaped 
with  new  and  ever-renewed  ingots.  And  not  only  was 
this  his  ambition  perfectly  honest,  but  there  was  even 
in  a  way  something  visionary  in  it,  an  ideal,  something 
that  stood  in  the  place  of  poetry  and  art  to  Mr.  Chervil. 
It  was  his  way  of  identifying  the  highest  good,  the 
most  perfect  beauty.  A  fortune  does  not  appeal  to  the 
eye  like  a  statue  or  a  picture;  but  sometimes  it  appeals 
to  the  mind  in  a  still  more  superlative  way.  Old 
Trevor's  executor  felt  himself  capable  of  working  at 
it  with  an  enthusiasm  which  Phidias,  which  Michael 
Angelo  could  not  have  surpassed.  "Anch*  io  pittore." 
I  too  have  made  something  all  beautiful,  all  excellent, 
all  but  divine,  he  would  have  said,  had  he  known  how. 
And  when  he  contemplated  the  possibility  of  having  his 
materials  taken  from  him  piecemeal,  and  scattered 
over  the  country  to  produce  quite  inappreciable  results 
in  private  holes  and  corners,  his  pain  and  rage  and 
disappointment  were  almost  as  great  as  the  sentiments 
which  would  have  moved  the  fierce  Buonarotti  had 
some  wretched  bungler  got  into  his  studio,  and  ci*' 
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knobs  off  the  very  bit  or  marble  in  which  already  he 
saw  his  David,  Therefore  it  was  not  altogether  a 
sordid  sentiment  which  moved  him.  There  was  in  it 
something  of  the  desperation  of  a  sincere  fanatic,  as 
well  as  the  regret  of  a  man  of  business  over  oppor- 
tunities foolishly  thrown  away. 

And  Lucy,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  got  no  par- 
ticular satisfaction  out  of  the  proceeding.  She  thought 
it  right  to  suggest,  though  very  timidly,  that  instead 
of  the  bigger  house,  which  poor  Mrs.  Russell's  despera- 
tion had  been  contemplating,  a  smaller  house,  where 
she  could  herseif  be  comfortable,  would  be  the  best; 
and  the  suggestion  was  not  graciously  received.  The 
family  indeed  which  she  had  so  greatly  befriended 
contemplated  her  with  a  confusion  and  embarrassment 
which  made  poor  Lucy  wretched.  Mary,  the  one  of 
them  whom  she  had  always  liked  best,  avoided  ihe 
sight  of  the  benefactor  who  had  saved  them  all  from 
destruction.  When  she  appeared  reluctantly,  her  cheeks 
red  with  shame,  and  her  eyes  with  crying,  she  could 
scarcely  look  Lucy  in  the  face.  "Oh,  Miss  Trevor!  I 
wish  you  had  not  done  it.  We  should  have  struggled 
through  and  been  honest,"  Mary  exclaimed  averting 
her  eyes;  and  then  she  fell  a-crying  and  begged  Lucy's 
pardon  with  half  angry  vehemence,  declaring  she  hated 
herself  for  her  ingratitude.  Wondering,  bewildered, 
and  sad,  Lucy  stole  away  as  if  she  had  been  a  guilly 
creature  from  the  house  to  which  she  had  given  a  little 
fortune,  ease,  and  security,  and  comfort.  Had  she 
made  enemies  of  them  instead  of  friends?  Instead  of 
making  them  happy,  she  seemed  to  have  destroyed  all 
family  accord,  and  put  everything  wrong.  Nor  was 
this  all  the  trouble  the  poor  girl  had.   She  had  scarcely 
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got  back  from  that  mission  of  uncomfortable  bene- 
ficence, when  she  saw  by  the  general  aspect  of  affairs 
in  Lady  Randolph's  drawing-room  that  something  was 
wrong.  Lady  Randolph  herself  sat  bending,  with  quite 
unaccustomed  energy,  over  a  piece  of  work,  which 
Lucy  had  got  to  know  was  her  refuge  when  she  was 
annoyed  or  disturbed — with  a  flush  under  her  eyes 
which  was  also  a  sure  sign  of  atmospheric  derange- 
ment. Sir  Thomas  was  pacing  about  the  room  behind 
backs,  and  as  Lucy  came  in  she  saw  him  (which  even 
in  a  moment  of  violent  commotion  disturbed  her  orderly 
soul)  tear  a  newspaper  in  several  pieces,  and  throw  it 
into  the  basket  under  the  writing-table:  a  new  news- 
paper, for  it  was  Saturday.  What  could  he  mean? 
Near  Lady  Randolph  was  seated  old  Lady  Betsinda 
full  in  the  light,  and  looking  more  like  a  merchant  of 
old  clothes  than  ever;  while  Mrs.  Berry-Montagu  had 
her  usual  place  in  the  shadow  of  the  curtains;  the  two 
visitors  had  the  conversation  in  their  hands. 

"My  dear  Mary  Randolph,"  Lady  Betsinda  was 
saying,  "you  ought  to  have  taken  my  advice.  Never 
have  anything  to  do  with  authors;  I  say  it  to  every- 
body, and  to  you  I  am  sure  if  I  have  said  it  once  I 
have  said  it  a  hundred  times.  They  are  a  beggarly 
race;  they  don't  print  by  subscriptions  nowadays,  but 
they  do  far  worse.  If  they  cannot  get  as  much  out  of 
you  as  they  want,  they  will  make  you  suffer  for  it 
Have  not  I  told  you?  When  you're  good  to  them, 
they  think  they  pay  you  a  compliment  by  accepting  it. 
A  great  many  people  think  it  gives  them  importance 
to  have  such  persons  about  their  house;  they  think  that 
is  the  way  to  get  a  salon  like  the  French,  but  there 
never  was  a  greater  mistake.    Authors,  so  far  as  I've 
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seen,  are  the  very  dullest  people  going,  if  they  ever 
have  an  idea  in  their  heads,  they  save  it  up  carefiilly 
for  their  books." 

"What  would  you  have  them  do  with  it,  Lady 
Betty?  waste  it  upon  you  and  me?  most  likely  we 
should  not  understand  it,"  said  the  other  tady,  with 
her  soft  little  sneer.  "Come  in,  come  in,  Miss  Trevor, 
and  sit  and  learn  at  Lady  Betty's  feet," 

Lady  Randolph  bent  towards  the  speaker  with  a 
rapid  whisper.  "Not  a  word  to  Lucy  about  it,  for 
heaven's  sake!"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Berry-Montagu  made  no  reply;  almost  all  that 
could  be  seen  of  her  was  the  maUcious  gleam  in  her 
eyes. 

"Come  and  learn  wisdom,"  she  said,  "at  the  feet 
of  Lady  Betsinda.  When  we  have  a  University  like 
the  men,  there  shall  be  a  chair  of  Social  Experience, 
and  she  shall  be  voted  into  it  by  acclamation."  Lady 
Betsinda  was  a  little  deaf,  and  rarely  caught  all  that 
was  said,  but  she  made  no  show  of  this  imperfection, 
and  went  on  without  asking  any  questions. 

"I  have  met  a  great  many  authors  in  my  day," 
she  said,  "they  used  to  be  more  in  society  in  my  time. 
Now  it  has  become  a  sort  of  trade,  I  hear,  like  cotton- 
spinning.  Oh,  yes,  cotton-spinners,  my  dear,  get  into 
society — when  they  aie  rich  enough — and  so  do  the 
people  that  write;  but  not  as  they  used  to  do.  Thqr 
are  commoner  now.  It  seemed  so  very  clever  once  to 
write  a  book;  now,  I  hear,  it's  a  great  deal  more  clever 
not  to  write.  I  don't  give  that  as  my  opinion;  ask 
Cecilia  Montagu,  it  is  she  who  tells  me  all  the  new 
ideas." 

"Have  I  said  so?    It  is  very  likely,"  said  thai  lady, 
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languidly.  "It  repays  one  for  a  great  deal  of  ingratitude 
on  the  part  of  the  world,  to  have  a  friend  who  remem- 
bers all  one  says." 

"  Oh,  I  have  the  best  of  memories,"  said  Lady 
Betsinda;  "and,  as  I  was  saying,  if  you  don't  go  down 
on  your  knees  to  them  they  punish  you.  I  was  reading 
somebody's  life  the  other  day — ^I  remember  her  per-, 
fectly  well,  one  used  to  meet  her  at  Lady  Cheddar's, 
and  one  or  two  other  places — rather  pretty  and  lack- 
adaisical, and  very,  very  civil.  Poor  thing!  one  saw 
she  was  there  on  sufferance;  but  if  you  will  believe 
me — perhaps  you  have  read  the  book,  Cecilia  Montagu? 
— you  would  think  she  was  the  centre  of  everything, 
and  all  the  rest  of  us  nowhere!  And  so  poor  Lady 
Cheddar,  a  really  nice  woman,  will  go  down  to  posterity 
as  the  friend  of  Mrs.  So-and-so,  whom  she  asked  out 
of  charity!  It  is  enough,"  said  Lady  Betsinda,  with 
indignation,  "to  make  one  vow  one  will  never  read  an- 
other book  as  long  as  one  lives." 

"Mrs.  So-and-so!"  said  Lady  Randoph.  "I  re- 
member her  very  well.  I  think  everybody  was  kind  to 
her.  There  was  some  story  about  her  husband,  and 
poor  Lady  Cheddar  took  her  up  and  fought  all  her 
battles—" 

" — And  has  been  rewarded,"  said  Mrs.  Beny- 
Montagu,  softly  satirical,  "with  immortality.  Good 
people,  what  would  you  have  more?  Fifty  years  hence 
who  will  know  anything  about  Lady  Cheddar  except 
from  the  life  of  Mrs.  So-and-so?  And  so  it  will  be  in 
— another  case  we  know  of.  After  all,  you  see  that, 
though  you  make  so  little  account  of  them,  it  is  the 
poor  authors  who  hold  the  keys  of  fame." 

"As  for  the  other  case,  that  is  not  a  parallel  case 
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at  all,"  Lady  Betsinda  cried.  "Mrs.  So-and-so  was 
bad  enough,  but  she  did  not  put  poor  dear  Lady 
Cheddar  in  the  papers.  No,  no,  she  never  put  her  in 
the  papers;  and  Lady  Cheddar  was  a  woman  of  a 
certain  age,  and  people  did  not  need  to  be  told  what 
to  think  about  her.  These  papers  are  a  disgrace,  you 
know;  they  are  dreadful,  nobody  is  safe." 

"But  what  should  we  do  without  them?"  said  Mrs. 
Berry-Montagu,  lifting  up  her  languishing  eyes. 

"That's  true  enough,"  said  Lady  Betsinda,  softening; 
"one  must  know  what  is  going  on.  But  about  a  young 
girl,  you  know;  I  really  think  about  a  young  girl " 

Here  Lady  Randolph  interposed  with  rapid  and 
alarmed  dumb-show,  and  Sir  Thomas  made  a  stride 
forward,  with  such  a  lowering  brow  as  Lucy  had  never 
seen  before.  What  could  be  the  matter?  she  wondered; 
but  there  the  discussion  stopped  short,  and  she  heard 
no  more. 

This  was  the  matter,  however:  that  one  of  the 
newspapers  of  which  society  is  so  fond  had  taken  up 
the  romantic  dedication  of  "Imogen,"  and  with  an  in- 
dustry that  might  have  been  praiseworthy  (as  the 
police  reports  say)  if  employed  in  a  better  cause,  had 
ferreted  out  a  still  more  romantic  edition  of  the  story. 
It  was  not  true,  but  what  had  that  mattered?  It  gave 
a  fancy  sketch  of  Lucy,  and  her  heiress-ship,  and  her 
rusticity,  and  described  how  the  young  novelist  was  to 
be  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  the  wealthy  object  of 
his  devotion,  a  devotion  which  had  begun  while  she 
was  still  poor.  Lucy  had  not  learned  to  care  for 
newspapers,  and  it  was  not  at  all  difficult  to  keep  it 
from  her.    But  Sir  Thomas  gave  all  belonging  to  him 
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a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  soothe  him  down,  and  per- 
suade him  that  nobody  cared  for  such  assaults. 

"It  is  quite  good-natured;  there  is  no  harm  in- 
tended," Lady  Randolph  said,  "we  all  get  a  touch 
now  and  then." 

"If  that  is  no  harm,  a  punch  on  the  head  is  still 
more  innocent,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  savagely,  and  it  was 
almost  by  force,  and  solely  because  of  the  fact  that 
this  would  be  still  worse  for  Lucy,  that  he  was  re- 
strained. But  Lucy  never  heard  of  it,  and  the  article 
sold  off  at  once,  before  a  month  was  out,  the  whole 
edition  of  "Imogen." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

GOING  HOME. 

And  now  the  period  of  Lucy's  first  experiment  in 
life  was  over.  From  all  the  delicacies  with  which  Lady 
Randolph's  care  had  surrounded  her,  and  from  the  at- 
mosphere of  refinement  to  which  she  had  grown  ac- 
customed, it  was  now  the  moment  to  descend  and  go 
back  to  the  homely  house  which  Jock  and  she  in- 
stinctively still  called  "home."  He  had  come  in  from 
Hampstead  a  day  or  two  before,  and  lived  with  Lucy 
in  her  little  sitting-room,  while  all  the  packing  went 
on.  The  limit  of  the  six  months  had  been  relaxed  a 
little,  to  suit  Lady  Randolph's  convenience,  who  con- 
sidered (as  did  her  doctor)  that  after  the  fatigues  of 
the  season  Homburg  was  a  necessity  for  her.  On 
ordinary  occasions  Lady  Randolph  spent  a  month  at 
the  Hall  before  she  went  to  Homburg;  but  she  ha^ 
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not  thought  it  prudent  this  year  to  take  Lucy  there,  so 
they  had  stayed  in  town  till  the  Parks  were  like  brown 
paper,  and  the  shutters  were  up  in  all  the  houses. 
Tins  was  a  thing  that  had  not  happened  to  Lady 
Randolph  for  a  long  time,  and  she  felt  that  she  was 
something  of  a  martyr,  and  that  it  was  for  Lucy's  sake. 
However,  at  last  the  long  days  came  to  an  end.  Par- 
liament rose,  and  everybody,  to  the  last  lingering 
official,  went  out  of  town.  Sir  Thomas,  who  had  been 
at  various  places  in  the  interval,  and  whose  absence 
had  been  a  real  affliction  to  Lucy,  came  back  again 
for  a  day  or  two  before  the  final  break  up.  He  was 
not  going  to  Homburg,  he  was  going  to  Scotland,  and 
it  had  been  arranged  that  he  should  act  as  escort  to 
Lucy  on  her  journey,  as  Farafield  and  his  own  house 
were  on  his  way  to  the  North.  Lady  Randolph  was 
not  quite  sure  that  she  liked  this  arrangement;  the 
"whole  thing,"  she  said  to  herself,  had  gone  too  far. 
Tom  was  not  prudent;  to  show  his  hand  to  the  rest  of 
the  guardians  at  once,  and  put  them  all  on  their 
guard,  was  foolish — and  as  for  waiting  seven  years! 
Lucy  might  do  it,  Lucy,  who,  her  maternal  guardian 
thought,  already  showed  all  the  signs  of  being  in  love; 
but  Tom  I  he  would  have  a  dozen  other  serious  devo- 
tions before  that.  Sir  Tom  was  fond  of  Platonic  re- 
lationships— ^he  did,  not  want  to  marry,  not  being  able, 
indeed,  to  afford  that  luxury,  yet  he  liked  the  gentle 
excitement  of  a  sentimental  friendship.  He  liked, 
even,  to  feel  himself  just  going  over  the  edge  into  love, 
yet  keeping  himself  from  going  over.  He  had  kept 
himself  from  going  over  so  many  times,  that  he  knew 
exactly  what  twigs  to  snatch  at,  and  what  eddies  to 
take  advantage  of;  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
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that  there  could  be  much  danger  to  him  from  a  simple 
girl.  But  certainly  he  had  gone  further  than  was  at  all 
expedient;  Lady  Randolph's  very  anxiety  that  this 
time  he  should  be  brought  to  reason,  should  not  catch 
at  any  twig,  but  allow  himself  to  be  really  carried  by 
the  current  to  the  legitimate  end,  made  her  unwilUng 
to  see  matters  hurried.  Lucy  would  make  him  a  very 
nice  little  wife,  and,  if  he  married,  his  aunt  knew  that 
he  was  far  too  good  a  fellow  not  to  be  a  kind  hus- 
band; but  that  Lucy's  simple  attractions  (even  in» 
eluding  her  fortune,  which  was  a  charm  that  would 
never  fail)  could  hold  him  for  seven  years,  was  not  ^ 
thing  to  be  hoped  for.  She  spoke  to  Sir  Tom  very 
strongly  on  the  subject  the  evening  before  they 
separated.  Lucy  and  little  Jock — ^who  always  was  a 
troublesome  inmate  to  Lady  Randolph  because  of  his 
very  quietness,  the  trance  of  reading,  in  which  she 
never  could  be  sure  that  he  was  not  listening — ^had 
gone  upstairs  early.  London  was  very  warm  and  dusty 
in  these  August  days;  the  windows  were  open,  but  the 
air  that  came  in  was  not  of  a  very  satisfactory  descrip- 
tion. Most  of  the  houses  were  shut  up  round  about, 
and  in  the  comparative  quiet  the  sounds  from  the 
Mews  behind  were  frequently  audible.  In  short,  there 
was  about  the  district  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that 
the  appropriate  inhabitants  had  gone,  and  only  a 
swarm  of  underground  creatures  were  left,  to  come 
forth  blinking  out  of  their  coverts.  Indoors  the  furni- 
ture had  all  been  put  into  pinafores,  the  pretty  no- 
things on  the  tables  had  been  laid  away,  the  china 
locked  up  in  cabinets.  Lady  Randolph  was  starting 
by  the  morning  mail-train. 

"You  know,  Tom,"  she  said,  "I  am  not  at  all  sure 
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that  it  is  wise   for  you  to   go   down  with  Lucy  to- 

"Why,  aunt?  Yoa  know  it  is  on  my  way,"  he  said 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye, 

"Oh!  stuff  about  it  being  on  your  way.  You  know 
it  would  not  be  on  your  way  at  all  unless  you  liki;d 
to  go." 

"Weill"    Sir  Thomas    said,    "and    after "    he 

never  indulged  in  the  vulgarity  of  French;  but  he  was 
given  to  literal  translations,  which  is  more  aggravating, 
and  neither  one  thing  nor  another,  as  Lady  Ran- 
dolph said. 

"Weill  it  is  just  this,  most  of  the  guardians  live  in 
Farafield,  and  they  will  be  immediately  put  on  their 
guard  if  they  see  you  much  with  her.  There  are  the 
Rushtons,  the  lawyer-people,  and  that  Mrs.  Stone,  who 
keeps  a  school.     They   will  both  be  in  arms  against 

you  instantly.    That  father  of  Lucy's  was  an  old 1 

don't  want  to  he  unkind  to  anybody  that  is  dead  and 
gone,  but-    ■■-" 

"Most  likely  he  thought  it  would  be  better  for  her 
not  to  marry,"  said  Sir  Thomas  tranquilly. 

"What  fo!ly!  well,  it  would  be  just  like  him.  1 
don't  think  the  will  would  stand  if  it  were  ever  brought 
into  a  court  of  law.  There  were  the  maddest  provisos! 
However,  unless  it  can  be  broken  we  must  hold  by  it; 
and,  Tom,  you  must  let  me  say  it,  you  ought  to  go 
more  cautiously  to  work." 

"Is  it  worth  the  trouble?"  he  said  indiiferenUy. 
"My  dear  aunt,  before  a  man  takes  the  pains  to  work 
cautiously,  he  must  have  set  his  heart  on  the  prize 
with  some  fervour."  JBt 

"And  haven't  you  done  so,  Tom?     Why,  I  tllOlv^| 
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you  were  going  too  far — and  too  fast.  I  did  not  see 
any  doubt,  or  want  of  warmth,  I  assure  you.  Fervourl 
well,  perhaps,  fervour  is  a  strong  word;  that  means 
difficulty  to  get  over,  and  resistance,  and  a  struggle 
perhaps.  Poor  little  Lucy!  I  don't  think  there  will 
be  much  resistance  on  her  part.*' 

"I  am  not  at  all  so  sure  of  that,"  he  said. 

"Why,   Tom!     Poor  child!   we  can't  blame  her. 

She  is  only  seventeen;  and  you  have  a  way Ah, 

my  boy,  it  is  not  want  of  experience  that  will  balk 
you.  You  have  a  way  of  speaking,  and  a  way  of  look' 
ing.  And  Lucy  is  as  simple  as  a  little  dove,  there  is 
no  concealment  about  her.  She  thinks  there  is  no^ 
body  like  you." 

"Well!  perhaps  you  are  right  She  thinks  there  is 
nobody  like  me,"  said  Sir  Tom,  with  something  of 
that  softening  of  vanity  which  makes  a  man's  coun- 
tenance imbecile  when  he  thinks  he  is  admired;  "but," 
he  added  with  a  little  laugh,  "Lucy  is  no  more  in  love 
with  me  than — ^I  am  with  you.  Like  her,  I  think  there 
is  nobody  like  you — " 

"Oh,  Tom — ^Tom,  you  are  a  deceiver!  My  dear, 
that  is  nonsense.  There  is  no  tie  between  her  and 
you.  The  very  first  night  I  saw  it.  Fancy  her  sitting 
up  to  chatter  to  you — and  chattering,  she  who  is  so 
quiet!  Why,  she  is  a  great  deal  more  open,  more  at 
her  ease  with  you  than  with  me." 

"All  so  many  things  against  me,"  he  said,  "she  is 
not  in  love  with  me,  as  I  tell  you,  any  more  than  I  am 
with  you." 

Lady  Randolph  was  struck  with  great  surprise,  and 
so  many  things  poured  into  her  mind  to  be  said  that 
she  was  silent,  and  did  not  say  anything,  looking  b$ 
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T^ini  with  confused  impatience,  and  able  lo  bring  out 
nothing  save  a  "but — but,"  of  bewilderment.  At  last 
she  enunciated  with  difSculty  and  hesitation,  "If  this 
is  true,  which  I  can't  believe — do  you  mind,  Tom?" 

"Not  much,"  he  said,  then  laughed  and  looked  her 
in  the  face.  "You  do  not  understand  me,  aunt.  I 
think  it  quite  likely  that  if  it  were  put  before  her  as  a 
suitable  arrangement,  Lucy  might  make  up  her  mind 
to  marry  me.  She  is  beginning  to  get  perplexed  in 
her  life,  She  has  been  on  the  point  of  confiding  in 
me  two  or  three  times." 

"What?"  said  Lady  Randolph  in  great  excitement. 
She  could  not  think  of  anything  but  love  about  which 
a  girl  could  be  confidential,  and  Bertie  Russell,  like  a 
Jack-in-the-box,  suddenly  jumped  up  in  her  anxious 
brain.    But  Sir  Thomas  shook  his  head, 

"That  is  exactly  what  I  cannot  tell  you,"  he  said. 
"I  thought  it  might  be  some  entanglement  with  that 
young  fellow  of  the  book;  but  it  is  not  that  It  is 
quite  possible  she  might  marry  me — " 

"Well,  but,  Tom— why  should  you  be  so  very  parti- 
cular? Think  what  it  would  be  for  the  estate.  You 
might  pay  off  everything,  and  regain  the  first  position 
in  the  county.  You  ought  to  have  the  first  position  in 
the  county.  What  is  Lord  Langton  in  comparison 
with  the  Randolphs?  A  nobody;  and  all  this  that  giri 
could  do.  Only  think  what  her  fortune  could  do.  I 
am  not  mercenary — I  don't  think  I  am  mercenary — 
hut  when  you  just  realise  it.  Oh  I  how  often  I  have 
said  to  myself — Your  uncle  had  no  right  to  marry  me. 
He  ought  to  have  married  somebody  with  money. 
And  now  if  you  can  set  it  right,  why,  oh  why  I  should 
you  have  any  absurd  scruples?  Of  course,  Lucy  would 
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be  very  glad;  and  she  would  make  you  a  good  little 
wife.  She  is  not  impassioned — she  never  will  be  out 
of  her  wits  about  anyone;  if  that  is  what  you  want, 
Tom." 

"No,  I  don't  think  that  is  what  I  want,"  he  said; 
"but  in  the  meantime  we  need  not  quarrel  about  it; 
for  you  know  there  are  the  guardians  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  and  it  would  be  foolish  to  show  one's 
hand.  And  then  there  is  plenty  of  time.  One  ought 
to  go  cautiously  to  work." 

He  laughed  as  he  quoted  all  her  own  little  speeches 
to  her.  But  for  her  part.  Lady  Randolph  could  have 
cried — how  difficult  it  is  to  be  patient  when  you  are 
anxious!  She  had  been  alarmed  by  what  she  thought 
a  too  hasty  progress;  now  she  was  cast  down  to  the 
depths  of  trouble  by  this  sudden  suggestion  that  no 
progress  at  all  had  been  made.  She  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  It  was  no  use  speaking  to  Tom,  so  self- 
willed  was  he — always  taking  his  own  way.  She  had 
no  patience  with  him!  Of  course  Lucy  liked  him — 
how  could  she  help  it?  And  to  think  that  he  would 
run  the  risk  of  losing  all  that  for  the  merest  fantastic 
nonsense.  Oh,  she  had  no  patience  with  him!  But 
when  he  only  laughed  and  made  a  joke  of  it  all,  what 
was  the  use  of  saying  anything?  Poor  Lady  Randolph! 
She  could  not  let  things  take  their  own  way.  She  was 
unhappy  not  to  be  able  to  guide  them,  and  yet  she 
knew  that  she  could  not  guide  them.  Either  they 
would  go  on  too  quickly,  or  they  would  not  go  on 
at  all. 

The  effect  of  this  conversation  was,  that  she  started 
in  a  much  less  cheerful  and  hopeful  state  of  mind  for 
that  yearly  renovation  at  Homburg.   She  tried  to  make 
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a  parting  effort  for  Sir  Tom,  when  she  said  good-bye 
to  Lucy,  who  was  to  leave  by  a  later  train.  "If  Tom 
stays  at  the  Hall,  and  there  is  anything  you  want  ad- 
vice about,  never  hesitate  to  apply  to  him,  my  love," 
she  said,  "you  may  have  every  confidence  in  him,  as 
much  confidence  as  in  myself." 

"Oh  yesl  Lady  Randolph,"  said  Lut^  with 
warmest  sincerity.  "I  should  ask  him  anything- 
has  always  been  so  kind  to  me." 

"It  is  more  than  kindness — he  has  a  real  inti 
in  you,  Lucy;  and  you  need  never  fear  to  trust  Tom. 
He  has  a  heart  of  gold,  and  he  is  the  truest  friend  in 
the  world,"  Lady  Randolph  said.  She  kissed  her 
charge  with  fervour.  Could  she  say  more.  When  she 
turned  round,  who  should  be  watching  her  but  Tom 
himself,  with  that  twinkle  in  his  eye.  The  poor  lady 
felt  as  if  she  had  been  detected.  She  made  her  exit 
quite  crestfallen,  while  Sir  Thomas  paused  to  tell  Lucy 
he  would  come  back  for  her  half-an-hour  before  the 
train  started.  "It  is  not  everybody  that  would  make 
himself  a  railway  porter  for  your  service,  is  it.  Miss 
Lucy?"  he  said  laughing.  "Depend  upon  it,  however 
specious  other  people  may  look,  it  is  'Codlin's  the 
friend!'"  He  went  out  after  his  aunt  still  laughing; 
but  as  for  Lucy  she  looked  after  him  somewhat  be- 
wildered. Her  reading  was  not  her  strong  point,  and 
she  could  not  tliink  what  "Codlin"  had  to  do  with  it, 
or  who  that  personage  was. 

But  what  a  different  Lucy  it  was  that  took  pos- 
session of  a  special  carriage  reserved  for  her  own 
party,  to  Farafield,  with  her  maid  and  mountain  of 
;gage,  from  the  humble  little  Lucy,  w" ' 
cks,  who  had  come  to  town  with  Lady  Randolph 
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February!  Her  groom,  with  her  horses  and  Jock's 
pony,  had  gone  the  night  before;  Jock  himself,  em- 
bracing a  big  book,  was  the  thing  of  all  her  sur- 
soundings  that  was  the  least  changed.  Lucy's  mind, 
indeed,  was  not  altered,  as  were  her  outward  circum- 
stances, but  it  had  expanded  and  widened,  so  that  she 
became  a  little  giddy  as  the  journey  approached  its 
close,  half-pleased,  half-alarmed  to  think  of  the  old 
life,  the  familiar  streets,  the  old  white  parlour  with  its 
blue  curtains,  and  the  view  from  the  window  across 
the  common  to  Mrs.  Stone's  school.  Sir  Thomas,  who 
had  travelled  with  her  part  of  the  way,  now  departing 
to  the  smoking-carriage,  now  coming  to  inquire  into 
her  comfort  and  the  progress  she  was  making  in  the 
novel  with  which  he  had  thoughtfully  provided  her, 
joined  the  party  at  the  last  important  station. 

"You  have  scarcely  read  twenty  pages,"  he  said, 
reproachfully,  "after  all  my  care  in  choosing  you  a 
pretty  book.  You  have  read  five  times  as  much, 
Jock." 

Jock  looked  up  on  being  addressed.  Though  he 
was  many  fathoms  deep  below  the  surface,  he  always 
heard  when  he  was  spoken  to,  and  often  when  he  was 
not  spoken  to.  He  was  lying  across  the  arm  of  one 
seat,  with  his  book  lying  on  the  cushions  of  another, 
in  a  dark  blue  valley  below  him.  He  gave  a  sidelong 
look  of  disdain  to  his  questioner. 

"Do  you  count  your  pages?"  said  Jock,  with  con- 
temptuous satire.    "I  can  tell  by  what  the  reading  is." 

"Hush,  Jock!  I  was  not  reading  at  all,"  Lucy  said, 
"but  thinking." 

"And  what  might  the  thinking  be?  regretting  town, 
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or  welcoming  the  country?  We'll  give  her,  Jock,  two 
pennies  for  her  thoughts." 

"You  know,"  said  Lucy,  "it  is  not  eilher  town  or 
country  I  was  thinking  of.  I  was  thinking  of  Lady 
Randolph's,  and  all  that  was  new  to  me  there;  and  of 
some  things  I  have  had  to  do,  and  how  I  have  lived 
so  different  from  everything  before,  and  now  coming 
back— home.  It  always  was  home,  I  can't  call  it  any- 
thing else;  but  it  will  be  different  again.  There  is  no 
more  papa.  That  does  not  make  me  unhappy,"  said 
Lucy,  the  tears  coming  into  her  eyes,  "for  it  was  what 
he  always  trained  me  to  expect;  but  it  will  be  dreary 
to  go  into  the  house  and  to  find  that  be  is  not  there, 
silting  by  the  fire^with  the  will." 

"The  will?"  Sir  Thomas  had  no  fear  to  be  thought 
inquisitive,  his  face  was  full  of  kindly  interest  luid 
sympathy. 

"Did  I  never  tell  you?  that  was  all  his  thought. 
It  was  his  amusement,  as  long— well,  as  long  as  jock 
could  remember.  Don't  you  recollect,  Jock,  how  he 
would  sit  and  write  a  little  bit,  and  rub  his  hands,  and 
read  it  to  me  when  I  came  in.  That  is  how  I  know 
BO  well  all  he  wished  me  to  do.  He  would  put  down 
his  newspaper  when  something  occurred  to  him,  and 
write  it  down.  It  pleased  him  more  than  anything. 
Don't  you  think  it  is  a  great  pleasure,  when  anyone  is 
gone,  to  know  exactly  what  they  wished  you  to  do?" 

"It  is  a  great  bondage   sometimes,"   Sir  Thomas 

"I  don't  think  I  shall  feel  it  a  bondage.  But  some- 
how going  back  is  almost  stranger  than  going  away. 
The  rooms  at  the  Terrace  will  look  small;  and  it  will 
not  be  prettily  furnished,  and  I  shall  not  have  Lady 
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Randolph  to  talk  tOj  nor  the  carriage,  nor  the  visi- 
tors—" 

"These  things  are  easily  got,  even  the  visitors.  As 
for  Lady  Randolph,  perhaps  you  can  put  up  with  me 
instead.  I  am  very  fond  of  being  talked  to,  and  you 
know  she  recommended  me  as  her  substitute." 

"That  is  very  true,"  said  Lucy,  with  her  usual 
calm;  "but  then  you  are  going  to  Scotland  to  shoot. 
You  are  only  here  on  your  way." 

"There  is  no  saying,  if  you  consult  me  a  great 
deal,  and  give  me  a  great  many  interesting  subjects  to 
think  about,  how  long  I  may  linger  on  my  way." 

"Oh,  as  for  that!"  said  Lucy,  "there  is  one  thing 
— ^very  interesting;  but  then  I  am  not  sure  if  I  should 
tell  it  to  anyone,  though  it  would  be  a  great,  a  very 
great  comfort.  I  tried  to  tell  Lady  Randolph  once, 
and  ask  her — and  I  have  wanted  so  much  to  tell  you 
— to  ask  you — " 

"Well!  I  am  a  sort  of  an  uncle,  you  know;  that 
was  the  relationship  we  decided  upon,"  Sir  Thomas  said. 

Lucy  did  not  say  anything.  She  laughed,  looking 
at  him  with  a  very  winning  confidence  and  trust  in 
her  eyes.  They  were  quite  unabashed  in  their  modest 
gaze,  conscious  of  no  timidity,  but  there  was  a  gentle 
affection  in  them  which  touched  him.  However,  they 
were  now  drawing  very  near  Faxafield,  and  even  her 
Composed  heart  began  to  beat.  She  called  Jock,  very 
reluctant  to  be  roused  from  his  book,  to  look  at  the 
church  tower,  the  spire  of  the  town  hall,  the  big  roofs 
of  the  market.  "I  don't  want  to  see  them/'  Jock  said; 
all  he  wanted  was  his  story.  Perhaps  it  was  her  story 
which  made  Lucy  so  animated;  one  not  yet  written  in 
any  book. 
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Sir  Tlioraas  had  intended  to  take  Lucy  home,  to 
see  her  in  her  old-new  habitation,  and  make  himself 
acquainted  with  her  surroundings;  and  to  this  end  he 
had  telegraphed  to  his  servants  to  send  a  carriage  to 
meet  the  train.  But  Sir  Thomas  had  formed  no  idea 
in  his  mind  of  the  real  aspect  of  the  other  side  of 
Lucy's  hfe;  and  it  had  not  occurred  to  him  that  the 
people  with  whom  she  was  going  to  stay  had  a  right 
to  guide  her,  equal  to  that  which  his  aunt  exercised. 
It  was  a  shock  to  him  to  see  that  respectable  couple 
who  stood  on  the  very  edge  of  the  station  waiting  for 
the  train,  and  moved  along  by  its  side,  panting  yet 
beaming,  as  it  gradually  came  to  a  standstill.  "Wel- 
come back,  my  darlings!  welcome  home,  Lucy  and 
Jock,"  the  woman  said.  She  had  not  the  least  preten- 
sion to  the  title  of  lady.  She  was  enveloped  in  a  large 
shawl,  though  it  was  summer,  and  she  was  red  and 
hot.  She  seized  Lucy  in  her  arms,  pushing  him  away 
as  he  helped  the  girl  out  of  the  carriage.  "Oh,  my 
petl  we  have  been  counting  the  days,  Ford  and  I;  and 
ain't  you  thankful  to  get  home  after  being  banished 
among  strangers?"  Sir  Thomas  was  confounded.  He 
had  ttiought  Lucy  was  to  be  pitied  for  the  fantastic 
arrangement  which  transferred  her  from  his  aunt's 
house  to  the  care  of  the  old  servants,  or  poor  relations, 
where  her  position  and  surroundings  would  be  so  dif- 
ferent; but  the  suggestion  that  she  had  been  banished 
among  strangers  took  him  altogether  by  surprise.  He 
had  been  about  to  take  Lucy  to  the  carriage  which 
was  waiting;  but  in  a  moment  she  was  separated  from 
him,  surrounded  by  these  strange  people,  and  drawn  in 
the  midst  of  them  towards  a  fly  which  was  standing 
near.    It  was  a  curious  lesson  for  Sir  Tom.     He  stood 
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aside  and  looked  on  while  she  was  taken  out  of  his 
hands  and  deposited  in  the  shabbier  vehicle,  with  a 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  which  struggled  with  a  less 
agreeable  feeling.  There  was  another  group  on  the 
platform  to  whom  Lucy's  arrival  was  very  interesting. 
This  was  the  Rushton  family,  the  lawyer  himself,  with 
his  wife  on  his  arm,  and  a  tall  youth,  clad  in  a  light 
summer  suit,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  who 
lounged  up  and  down  the  railway  station  after  his 
parents,  looking  very  much  out  of  place  and  somewhat 
ashamed  of  himself.  Mrs.  Rushton  dashed  boldly  in, 
into  the  midst  of  the  salutations  of  the  Fords.  "I 
must  say  a  word  to  Lucy,"  she  cried.  "We  have  just 
come  in  for  a  moment  to  welcome  you  home.  Here  is 
your  guardian,  Lucy,  and  Raymond,  your  old  play- 
fellow." It  was  all  that  Sir  Tom  could  do  not  to  laugh 
out.  But  the  laugh  was  not  pleasurable.  He  thought 
that  anything  more  artless  tlian  this  presentation  of 
the  old  play-fellow  at  the  very  earliest  moment  could 
not  be;  but  yet  what  was  he  himself  doing,  and  what 
were  his  inducements  to  give  so  much  time  and  atten- 
tion to  this  little  girl?  It  was  like  a  scene  in  the 
theatre,  but  so  much  more  dramatic  than  scenes  in  the 
theatre  often  axe.  Lucy,  in  the  midst,  so  eagerly 
secured  by  Mrs.  Ford,  so  effusively  embraced  by  the 
other  lady,  the  leader  of  the  opposition  forces;  while 
old  Ford  stood  jealously  on  one  side,  and  Mr.  Rushton, 
with  his  hand  held  out,  looked  genial  and  affectionate 
on  the  other.  The  Fords  were  gloomy,  concentrating 
their  whole  attention  on  the  opposing  band,  whereas 
the  Rushtons,  who  were  the  assailants,  were  directing 
all  their  smiles  and  caresses  to  Lucy,  ignoring  her  rela- 
tions.    "Ray — Ray — I  know  you   are  dying  to  shake 
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hands  with  Lucy — come  quick  and  say,  how  d'ye  do. 
There  is  no  time  for  any  more  just  now;  but  I  felt  I 
must  come  just  to  give  you  a  kiss,  and  bid  you  wel- 
come," said  Mrs.  Rushton,  The  lawyer  for  his  part 
shook  a  finger  at  her.  "Fine  stories  Chervil  has  had 
to  tell  about  you,  my  young  lady,"  he  said. 

"Lucy,"  cried  Mis.  Ford  in  sharp  tones,  "the  fly  is 
waiting,  and  I  am  ready  to  drop.  Whoever  wishes  to 
see  you,  can  come  and  see  you  at  the  Terrace." 

As  for  Luqr  herself  she  was  so  anxious  to  be  civil 
to  everybody,  and  so  unaccustomed  to  the  conflict  that 
had  thus  suddenly  sprung  up  around  her,  that  she 
could  not  tell  what  to  do.  She  looked  round  wistfully 
towards  Sir  Tom,  who,  for  his  part,  stood  quite  outside 
the  immediate  circle  round  her,  smiling  to  himself 
with  that  quick  perception  of  the  "fun"  of  the  situa- 
tion, which  was,  Lucy  thought  with  vexation,  the  chief 
thing  he  thought  of.  She  felt  wounded  that  he  should 
laugh  at  her;  but  then  he  was  always  laughing.  Little 
Jock  on  the  other  side  was  a  spectator  too;  but  a 
scene  has  a  very  different  aspect  according  as  you  look 
upon  it  from  above  or  from  below.  Jock  was  low 
down  among  the  feet  of  all  these  people.  Mrs.  Rushlon 
nearly  brushed  him  away  with  her  ample  gown;  Ray 
all  but  knocked  him  down  as  he  came  forward 
sheepishly  to  shake  hands  with  Lucy.  There  was 
something  savage  in  the  energy  with  which  little  Jock 
clutched  at  his  sister's  dress.  "I  say  can't  they  let  us 
alone?  I  want  to  get  home — I  want  to  get  home," 
cried  the  little  fellow.  Nobody  took  the  slightest 
notice  of  little  Jock.  Sir  Tom,  in  the  distance,  laughed 
more  and  more  in  his  moustache,  but  ruefully.  He 
came  forward  at  last  and  lifted  Jock  out  from  aii»»g 
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the  Other  people's  legs.  "Come  and  stand  here  with 
me,  old  fellow;  you  and  I  are  left  out  in  the  cold," 
said  Sir  Tom.  The  tall  man  and  the  tiny  boy  stood 
out  of  the  crowd,  and  watched  while  Lucy  was  hustled 
into  the  fly.  Sir  Tom  laughing,  Jock  alarmed  and 
gloomy.  "She's  going  away  without  mey^  Jock  said 
with  a  naif  consternation.  Sir  Thomas  laughed.  "Your 
day  and  mine  is  over,  old  man,"  he  said. 

But  Jock  at  least  was  not  to  be  forgotten.  "Jock, 
Jock!  where  are  you?"  Lucy  cried  anxiously  looking 
out.  The  child  pulled  his  hand  out  of  Sir  Tom's  and 
rushed  away;  then  the  whole  party  were  packed  inside 
the  fly.  Ford  with  his  knees  up  to  his  chin  bolt  up- 
right, Mrs.  Ford  sunk  back  into  a  comer,  loosening 
her  bonnet  strings,  and  "worrited"  beyond  all  descrip- 
tion— while  Mrs.  Rushton  stood  kissing  her  hand  on 
the  platform.  "If  you  please.  Sir  Thomas,  what  am  I 
to  do?"  said  a  troubled  voice  as  he  looked  after  them. 
Then  Sir  Tom  laughed  out.  It  was  Lucy's  maid,  who 
had  been  left  behind  with  a  number  of  small  matters. 
He  put  her  into  the  carriage  with  secret  glee,  and  sent 
her  off"  after  her  mistress.  Old  Trevor  himself  could 
not  have  made  a  more  grotesque  contrast  between  the 
old  life  and  the  new;  how  the  old  man  would  have 
chuckled  had  he  seen  it!  the  great  heiress  shut  up  in 
the  close  fly — the  somewhat  frightened  maid  ensconced 
in  the  luxurious  comer  of  the  open  carriage  glittering 
along  with  a  pair  of  fine  horses,  and  all  the  prance 
and  dash  with  which  the  coachman  of  a  county  family 
thinks  it  right  to  maintain  the  credit  of  his  house  in  a 
county  town — following  the  dustiest  and  stuffiest  of 
flys.  This  was  carrying  out  his  principles  on  their 
broadest  basis.     Sir  Thomas  chuckled  too;  it  was  9^ 
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piece  of  malice  after  his  own  heart.    "If  that's 
show  fight,"  he  said  to  himself. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Four  persons  in  a  fly  on  a  hot  August  day,  one  of 
them  large  and  warm  and  "worrited,"  another  veiy 
tall,  with  Itnees  up  to  his  chin,  do  not  make  a  very 
agreeable  party.  Lucy,  unaccustomed  to  travelling, 
had  the  whirl  of  the  railway  still  in  her  head,  and  its 
dust  oppressing  her  lungs  and  spirits;  and  she  had  the 
sensation  of  rush,  and  huny,  and  crowding,  which  was 
peculiarly  disagreeable  to  her  orderly  mind,  and  the 
imcomfortable  consciousness  of  having  abandoned  her 
kind  companion  without  a  word.  Indeed  she  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  ceased  to  be  a  free  agent.  She  had 
lost  her  independeuce,  and  even  her  personality,  and 
had  been  carried  off  like  a  bale  of  goods,  like  a  box 
long  lost  and  suddenly  found  again,  but  no  way  con- 
sulted as  to  what  was  to  be  done  with  it  Was  it 
this,  or  was  it  the  mere  vulgarity  and  discomfort  of 
her  surroundings  that  made  her  heart  sick?  The  fly 
had  been  the  only  vehicle  she  had  known  until  six 
months  ago,  and  the  Fords  her  constant  companious, 
and  friendly  notice  from  Mrs.  Rushton  a  thing  higlily 
prized  and  thought  of.  And  she  had  only  been  sis 
months  away  I  But  as  Lucy  drove  in  at  the  gloomy 
gateway  of  the  little  enclosure  which  separated  the 
Terrace  from  the  road,  and  saw  the  well-known  door 
open,  and  looked  up  wistfully  at  the  weU-known  win- 
dows there  was  no  revulsion  of  happier  feeling.   "Here 
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we  are  at  home,  Jock,"  she  said  faintly,  trying  to  feel 
as  happy  as  she  ought  to  do.  "Is  it?"  said  Jock  in- 
differently. His  little  face  was  blank  too;  they  had 
both  fallen  out  of  the  clouds,  down  from  the  heights, 
and  the  contact  with  mother  earth  was  hard.  Lucy 
felt  ashamed  of  herself  that  this  should  be,  but  she 
could  not  help  it.  It  was  all  so  different.  Was  it  pos- 
sible that  the  "Aunty  Ford"  of  old  was  like  this?  Mrs. 
Ford  was  still  wearing  her  mourning.  She  had  crape 
flowers  upon  her  bonnet,  awful  counterfeits  of  nature, 
cornflowers  with  stamens  of  prickly  jet.  Her  shawl  was 
huddled  up  about  her  neck,  she  had  taken  off  her 
black  gloves,  as  it  was  so  warm,  and  her  face  was  of 
a  fine  crimson.  As  for  Ford,  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
neatness  itself.  He  wore  a  little  checked  tie  very 
stiffly  starched,  and  his  waistcoat,  and  the  thin  legs 
which  were  so  prominent  were  of  checked  black  and 
white  in  a  large  pattern.  Mourning  is  not  so  necessary 
for  a  man  as  for  a  woman.  Mrs.  Ford's  crape  flowers, 
with  which  her  bonnet  bristled,  were  intended  for  the 
highest  respect.  Lucy's  depressed  sensations  were  en- 
livened by  a  wondering  doubt  whether  she  could  pre- 
vail upon  the  good  woman  to  abandon  these  unearthly 
flowers.  Mrs.  Ford  was  talking  all  the  way.  "Did  you 
see  those  Rushtons,"  she  said,  "making  a  dead  set  at 
Lucy  the  very  first  moment?  one  would  have  thought 
they  would  have  had  more  pride;  and  that  Raymond, 
that  son  of  theirs !  as  if  Lucy  with  the  best  in  London 
at  her  feet  would  look  twice  at  a  Raymond?  Oh  yes, 
you'll  see,  they'll  be  all  down  upon  you  like  locusts, 
Lucy;  not  a  young  man  in  the  town  that  won't  be 
thrown  at  your  head.  It  is  your  money  the3r're  after — 
only  your  money.     What  is  that  carriage  followil^  be* 
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hind  us?  It  is  coming  here  I  declare,  it's  somebody 
that  has  got  scent  of  you  already — that's  what  it  is  to 
be  an  heiress;  but  it  can't  be  so  bad  as  what  you've 
gone  through  in  London." 

"It  is  only  Elizabeth,"  said  Lucy,  "oh,  how  like 
Sir  Tom,  he  has  put  her  in  the  carriage;  Elizabeth — 
that  is  my  maid.  Would  you  rather  I  had  not  brought 
a  maid.  Aunt  Ford?" 

"A  maid — I  never  see  the  use  of  them.  You  could 
have  had  Jane  to  help  you  when  you  wanted  any  extra 
dressing,"  said  Mrs.  Ford  with  gloom  on  her  counten- 
ance, "what  did  I  tell  you.  Ford?  I  said  Lady  Ran- 
dolph would  be  sending  some  spy  to  keep  a  watch 
upon  us.  Do  you  call  that  a  maid?  sitting  up  as 
grand  as  possible  in  the  carriage,  as  if  she  were  the 
lady  and  you  the  servant.  It's  like  Sir  Tom,  is  it?  I 
don't  doubt  but  it's  like  Sir  Tom,  h^s  well  enough 
known  about  here.  He's  not  one  you  should  ever  have 
spoke  to,  or  sat  down  in  the  same  room  with  him,  if 
my  consent  had  been  asked.  Many's  the  story  I  could 
tell  about  Sir  Tom,  as  you  call  him;  oh,  I  don't  doubt 
it's  quite  like  him!  and  many  a  one  he  has  ruined  with 
his  smiling  ways." 

Jock  had  not  been  able  so  much  as  to  open  his 
book  while  he  rattled  along  the  Farafield  streets  in 
the  fly,  but  he  had  not  paid  much  attention  to  what 
was  going  on;  now,  however,  moved  by  the  practical 
necessity  of  getting  out  of  the  carriage,  he  awoke  to 
what  was  going  on  around  him.  He  had  heard  the 
voice  of  Mrs.  Ford  in  this  same  key  before.  And  he 
looked  up  suddenly  with  a  surprised  but  serious  coun- 
tenance. 
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"Why  is  Aunty  Ford  scolding,  and  us  just  come? 
Is  it  you,  or  is  it  me,  Lucy?"  the  little  fellow  said. 

"Me  scolding!  God  forbid,"  cried  the  excited 
woman,  and  instead  of  getting  out  of  the  fly,  she  cried, 
and  then  in  a  voice  broken  with  sobs  entreated  their 
pardon.  "It's  all  my  anxiety,"  she  said,  "I  can't  abide 
that  an)rthing  but  what's  good  should  come  to  you.  I'd 
like  to  keep  you  safe,  like  the  apple  of  my  eye:  and 
that's  what  Ford  thinks  too." 

This  scene  was  rather  an  unpleasant  beginning  to 
the  second  chapter  of  life  on  which  Lucy  was  now 
entering.  She  stood  on  the  pavement  before  the  fami- 
liar door,  and  tried  to  occupy  the  attention  of  Elizabeth, 
and  keep  her  from  observing  Mrs.  Ford's  agitation  and 
tears.  Elizabeth  was  too  refined  a  person  to  take  any 
notice.  She  was  the  very  last  improvement  in  the  way 
of  a  maid,  and  could  have  written  her  mistress's  letters 
had  that  been  desirable,  a  most  useful  attendant  to 
ladies  "whose  education  had  been  neglected."  Lady 
Randolph  had  not  been  at  all  sure  of  Lucy's  grammar, 
or  her  h's  when  she  secured  such  a  treasure.  But 
fortunately  Elizabeth's  superiority  went  so  far  as  to 
have  convinced  her  of  the  inexpediency  of  taking  any 
notice  of  her  employer's  private  affairs.  She  turned 
her  back  upon  the  fly,  where  Mrs.  Ford  was  sobbing. 
She  had  the  air  of  seeing  nothing. 

"Sir  Thomas  made  me  come  in  the  carriage.  Miss 
Trevor.     I  could  not  help  it,"  she  said. 

"It  makes  me  so  happy  to  see  you  at  home  again," 
Mrs.  Ford  said,  commanding  herself.  "It  is  silly,  I 
know,  but  I  can't  help  crying  when  I  am  happy.  Come 
and  carry  in  Miss  Lucy's  things,  Jane.  Isn't  it  a  plea- 
sure to  see  her  back  again?    And  now  you  follow  mi^ 
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my  darling,  and  I'll  let  you  see  what  we  have  done 
for  you,"  she  said  with  some  triumph.  Lucy  went  up- 
stairs with  a  serious  face.  She  thought  she  knew  what 
she  would  find  there,  everything  the  same,  no  differ- 
ence except  in  one  thing,  the  old  man  silting  by  the 
chimney  comer,  with  the  big  blue  foUos  open  on  the 
writing  table,  spreading  the  Tivtts  on  his  knees,  nib- 
bing his  hands  as  she  came  in,  looking  up  at  her  with 
his  spectacles  pushed  up  on  his  forehead.  He  would 
not  be  there,  but  the  place  would  be  full  of  him  and 
of  his  image.  She  took  Jock's  hand  into  hers,  and  led 
him  upstairs.  It  was  a  pilgrimage  upon  which  the  two 
orphan  children  were  going.  "Come  and  see  where 
papa  used  to  sit,"  she  said.  She  had  never  made 
great  demonstrations  of  sorrow,  but  her  heart  was  full 
of  her  father,  and  tears  were  in  her  eyes. 

Mrs.  Ford  received  them  at  the  door  with  a  look 
of  triumph;  but  it  was  with  consternation  that  Lucy 
saw  what  had  happened.  The  whole  room  had  been 
transmogrified.  The  Fords  had  given  all  their  minds 
and  a  great  deal  of  money,  which  was  of  more  imme- 
diate value,  to  the  great  work.  Wherever  it  had  been 
blue,  now  it  was  pink.  White  curtains,  very  stiff  with 
Starch,  fluttered  at  the  windows.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  gilding  about — gilt  cornices,  gilt  chairs,  gilt 
cabinets,  and  over  the  mantelpiece  an  enormous  gilt 
frame  enclosing  a  portrait  of  old  Trevor,  which  the 
good  people  had  caused  to  be  painted  by  a  local  artist 
from  an  old  daguerreotype,  all  with  the  kind  intention 
of  giving  pleasure  to  Lucy.  She  gave  a  cry  of  dismay 
as  she  came  in.  Her  father's  chair  and  his  i  "  ' 
table,  objects  which  would  have  recalled  him  St 
more   tenderly  than   this   portrait,  had  been  i 
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away.  In  their  place  was  what  the  upholsterer  called 
a  "lad/s  chair,"  covered  in  one  of  the  newest  and 
most  fashionable  of  cretonnes,  stout  little  cupids  dis- 
porting themselves  on  a  pink  ground — and  a  gilt  and 
highly  decorated  work-table.  Lucy  stood  at  the  door 
of  the  room  with  the  checked  tears  feeling  very  hot 
and  heavy  behind  her  eyes. 

"This  is  all  for  you,  Lucy,"  said  Mrs.  Ford,  restored 
to  good  humour  by  the  satisfaction  with  which  she 
regarded  her  work,  "everything  in  it  has  been  done 
for  you.  We  have  been  working  at  it  these  three 
months  and  more.  If  you  had  but  heard  us  talking — 
*Do  you  think  she  would  like  this?  and  do  you  think 
she'd  like  that?'  and  Ford  would  say,  *I  saw  a  little 
cabinet  in  Williams'  would  just  please  Lucy,'  or 
*  There's  some  new  curtains  at  Hemsdon's  are  the  very 
thing.'  We've  done  nothing  else  these  three  months. 
I  declare  I  don't  think  I  ever  slaved  so  much  in  my 
life — to  get  carpets  that  matched  and  a  nice  chintz, 
and  the  rugs  and  everything.  But  we  kept  the  two 
old  white  rugs.  Mr.  Hemsdon  said  they  were  beauties. 
I  was  determined,"  said  the  good  woman,  "that  you 
should  find  something  just  as  pretty  as  your  fine  Lon- 
don drawing-rooms.  *She  shan't  come  home  and  find 
nothing  but  a  dingy  old  place  to  sit  in,  and  think  my 
Lady  Randolph's  is  a  paradise,'  is  what  I  said  to 
Ford,  and  he  backed  me  up  in  everything.  And  now 
here  it  is,  Lucy  my  darling,  and  it's  all  for  you,  and  I 
hope  you'll  be  as  happy  in  it  as  I  and  Ford  wish  you 
to  be.  I  couldn't  say  more  if  I  were  to  talk  fix)m  this 
to  Christmas,"  Mrs.  Ford  concluded  with  a  tremulous 
warmth  of  enthusiasm  which  arose  partly  from  the  de^ 
lightful  consciousness  of  giving  her  charge  a  pleasant 
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surprise — and  partly  from  a  quiver  of  uncertainty  as 
to  whether  Lucy's  delight  would  be  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion. She  added  instantaneously  in  a  tone  which  was 
ready  to  be  defiant,  "You  may  have  seen  finer  in 
London,  I  can't  say;  but  this  I  know,  you'll  find  no- 
thing like  it  in  Faraficld,  search  where  you  may!" 

"Thank  you.  Aunt  Ford,"  said  Lucy  faintly,  "It  is 
very  pretty — but — I  was  thinking  of  papa," 

These  words  checked  the  rising  disappointment 
and  displeasure  in  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Ford,  who,  if  not 
very  refined  in  her  perceptions,  was  kind,  and  had  a 
sincere  if  jealous  affection  for  the  girl  committed  to 
her  care.  She  took  Lucy  into  her  arms  and  consoled 
her  with  much  petting  and  caressing.  "Yes,  my  pel, 
I  knew  you  would  feel  it.  Yes,  my  pretty!  Of  course 
it  brings  it  all  back.  But  after  the  first  you'll  find  the 
change  of  the  furniture  very  comfortbg,"  Mrs.  Ford 
said. 

Lucy  did  not  know  what  to  say  when  the  fiist 
pangs  of  recollection  were  over.  She  went  round  ihe 
room  and  looked  at  everything,  and  did  her  best  to 
praise.  Six  months  ago  she  would  have  thought  it  all 
beautiful.  Even  now  she  had  no  opinions  on  the 
matter,  or  taste  that  she  was  aware  of — but  she  had 
been  six  months  away  in  a  different  atmosphere,  and 
nothing  coidd  undo  or  change  that  fact.  She  said 
everything  she  could  to  show  her  gratitude.  Whatever 
might  be  said  about  the  curtains  or  the  carpets,  the 
kindness  was  indisputable;  and  it  was  ail  very  pretty, 
probably  quite  as  nice  as  Ihe  other  way;  but  it  was 
different.  That  was  all  that  was  to  be  said — eveiy- 
thing  was  different.  She  placed  herself  ii  '  " ' 
chair"  which  stood   in  the  place  of  her 
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seat,  and  found  it  very  comfortable.  It  was  not  com- 
fort that  was  wanting;  it  was — Lucy  did  not  know 
what;  it  was  different.  Where  she  sat  she  could  see, 
through  the  windows  and  lines  of  the  curtains,  the 
White  House  shining  in  the  afternoon  sunshine,  and 
the  road  across  the  Common,  still  green  with  all  the 
freshness  of  summer.  It  was  very  different  from  the 
burnt  up  parks  and  the  rows  of  London  houses,  but 
not  in  the  same  way. 

"It  is  all  for  you,  Lucy,"  said  Mrs.  Ford,  not  quite 
satisfied  with  the  commendation  she  had  received. 
"For  my  part  there  is  nothing  I  like  so  well  as  my  own 
parlour.  It  may  be  vulgar,  but  that's  my  taste.  I 
don't  want  to  be  moving  about  all  day  long  from  the 
drawing-room  to  the  dining-room.  I  like  to  feel  my- 
self at  home.  But  you  are  young,  and  that's  a  dif- 
ferent thing.  You  have  to  do  as  other  people  do. 
There's  one  thing,  just  one  thing  I  can't  give  in  to:  I 
can't  begin  at  my  time  of  life  to  be  eating  my  dinner 
when  I  should  be  having  my  tea;  tea's  far  more  to 
me  than  any  dinner;  I  never  was  a  great  eater,  and 
as  for  wine  I  can't  abide  it.  A  cup  of  tea  and  a  bit 
of  toast  that's  what  I  like.  I'll  see  to  your  dinner  if 
you  wish,  like  in  your  poor  papa's  time;  but  I  can't 
change,  that's  just  the  one  thing  I  can't  do." 

"I  do  not  care  for  dinner,"  said  Lucy,  "I  will  do 
whatever  you  do,  it  does  not  matter  to  me." 

"If  that's  so,"  said  Mrs.  Ford,  brightening;  and 
she  came  up  to  her  charge  and  kissed  her  affec- 
tionately, "whatever  we  can  get  or  whatever  we  can 
do  to  make  you  happy,  Lucy,  you  have  only  to  say  it, 
never  mind  the  expense.  If  there  is  one  thing  you 
have  a  fancy  for  more  than  another,  if  it  should  be 
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game,  or  whatever  it  is,  you  shall  have  it.  And  this 
room  is  yours,  my  pet.  You'll  excuse  me  sitting  here, 
I  think  there's  nothing  like  my  parlour;  but  when  you 
want  me  you  can  always  send  for  me.  And  here  you 
shall  always  find  ever)rthing  kept  nice,  and  as  for  a 
cup  of  tea  whenever  you  want  it — ^I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  you  were  kept  very  short  up  there." 

Mrs.  Ford  jerked  her  thumb  over  her  shoulder  by 
way  of  indicating  Lucy's  former  abode.  "I  know  what 
fine  ladies  are,"  she  said,  "a  fine  outside  and  not 
much  within.  Horses  and  carriages  and  all  that  show, 
and  footmen  waiting,  and  silver  dishes  on  the  table — 
but  not  much  inside." 

"Lady  Randolph  was  not  like  that,"  Lucy  said, 
faintly.  She  did  not  know  whether  to  laugh  or  to  ay; 
but  her  companion  took  her  hesitation  as  a  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  her  own  judgment,  and  was  trium- 
phant. 

"I  know  'em,"  she  said.  "I  don't  give  myself  any 
airs,  Lucy,  but  I  know  you'll  find  nothing  like  that 
here.  No  show,  but  everything  good,  and  plenty  of  it, 
and  not  so  much  fuss  made  about  you — for  we've  got 
no  ends  to  serve.  Ford  and  me — but  if  there's  a  thing 
you  want  you  shall  have  it;  that  is  our  way,  and  I 
don't  see  but  what  you  may  be  very  happy  here. 
Keep  all  these  folks  that  will  be  gathering  round  you, 
and  making  believe  to  adore  you,  at  a  distance,  and 
keep  yourself  to  yourself,  and  don't  put  your  faith  in 
the  Rushtons,  nor  the  Stones,  nor  any  of  the  Farafield 
folks;  and  I  don't  see,  Lucy,  my  pet,  but  what  you 
may  be  very  happy  here.  And  now,  my  darling,  I'll 
go  downstairs  and  see  after  the  tea." 

Lucy  was   left  alone    accordingly,   seated  in  the 
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familiar  room,  so  changed  and  transformed,  and  look- 
ing out  somewhat  drearily  upon  the  Common,  which 
had  not  changed,  which  she  had  crossed  so  often  in 
those  old  days  that  were  never  to  come  back,  that 
could  not  come  back,  neither  the  simple  habits  of 
them,  nor  the  gentle  ease  of  mind  and  happy  ignorance 
of  everything  beyond  their  quiet  round.  It  was  not  a 
cheerful  programme  which  her  present  guardian  had 
traced  for  her,  and  Lucy,  sitting  very  still,  not  caring 
to  move,  in  the  most  strangely  complete  and  de- 
pressing solitude  which  she  had  ever  been  conscious 
of,  went  further  in  her  thoughts  than  Mrs.  Fcwrd.  Had 
it  all  been  a  mistake?  Her  father's  favourite  theory, 
his  pet  whim  about  her,  his  determination  to  divide 
her  life  between  the  different  worlds  of  society,  one 
part  of  it  on  the  higher  level,  one  on  the  lower,  was 
that  to  prove  itself  at  once  a  hopeless  blunder?  Lucy 
felt  too  much  dulled  and  stupefied  by  the  sudden 
change  to  be  able  to  think  about  it;  a  sensation  as  of 
a  sudden  fall,  a  precipitate  descent  down,  down,  into 
a  world  she  no  longer  understood,  pervaded  her  being. 
Lady  Randolph's  world  had  not  been  a  very  lofty  one; 
was  it  possible  that  it  was  the  mere  external  change 
from  one  kind  of  house  to  another,  from  a  companion 
who  dressed  with  exquisite  taste  to  one  who  huddled 
on  her  common  clothes  anyhow,  and  wore  crape  flowers 
in  her  bonnet;  from  old,  soft,  mossy  Turkey  carpets 
to  brilliant  modern  Brussels,  that  gave  her  this  sensa- 
tion of  downfall?  Lucy  did  not  ask  herself  the  ques- 
tion, nor  did  it  even  suggest  itself  in  any  formal  way 
to  her  mind,  only  a  vague  sense  of  the  impossibility 
of  the  return,  the  radical  change  in  all  things,  the 
space   she   had   traversed   which  could  not  be  gone 
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back,  overwhelmed  her  vaguely.  If  it  had  been  d, 
poor  country  cottage,  a  rustic  farmhouse,  real  poverty 
to  contrast  with  the  soft  surroundings  of  wealth,  the 
contrast  might  have  been  salutary,  and  it  might  have 
been  natural.  But  the  Terrace  was  nothing  but  a 
vulgar,  unintelligent  copy  of  the  house  she  had  come 
from;  the  life  set  before  her  now  was  but  a  poor 
imitation  of  that  she  had  left,  but  narrowed,  and 
limited,  and  shut  in,  cut  off  by  jealous  precautions 
from  all  the  human  fellowship  that  made  the  other 
attractive.  Ford  and  his  wife,  in  their  little  stuffy 
parlour,  at  their  tea-table,  eating  their  toast  and  their 
shrimps,  were  as  respectable  in  themselves  as  Lady 
Randolph  at  the  head  of  the  pretty  table  covered  with 
flowers,  softly  lighted,  and  noiselessly  served.  Probably 
they  were  more  honest,  more  strictly  sincere,  than  she, 
and  their  love  for  Lucy  was  a  very  genuine  love,  more 
profound  than  her  easy  aff*ection.  But  how  was  it? 
Lucy  could  not  tell — ^to  step  down  all  in  a  moment 
from  Lady  Randolph  to  the  Fords  was  something  in- 
comprehensible and  impossible.  She  could  not  go 
back  these  six  months;  the  new  life  had  claimed  her, 
she  was  not  capable  of  resuming  the  old  where  she 
had  left  it  off".  This  feeling  humiliated  and  depressed 
her,  she  could  not  tell  how  or  why.  Had  they  been 
living  in  a  little  cottage  in  the  country,  had  they  been 
quite  poor,  so  that  she  should  have  had  homely  ser- 
vices to  do  for  them,  help  to  give,  that  would  have 
been  practicable;  but  to  come  back  to  the  Terrace 
with  her  maid,  and  her  horse,  and  her  groom,  and  her 
new  habits:  to  have  all  the  indulgences  without  any 
of  the  graces  of  existence!  Lucy  sat  sadly  in  the 
pink  room,  all  newly  bedizened  and  fine,  dressed  out 
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by  Ignorance  and  kindness  for  her  pleasure,  but  not 
pleasing  her  at  all,  and  pondered,  dreaiy  and  down- 
hearted. Was  it  possible  that  papa  himself  had  not 
understood?  that  he  did  not  know  what  the  real  dif- 
ferences were,  but  had  made  to  himself  some  picture 
of  extravagant  splendour  on  the  one  side,  to  be  tem- 
pered by  the  Fords  and  their  respectable  parlour  on 
the  other.  Alas!  Lucy  felt  more  and  more,  as  she 
reflected,  that  poor  papa  did  not  understand.  It  made 
her  heart  sore  to  sit  in  the  place  where  he  had  sat, 
and  to  contemplate  this,  and  to  feel  that  perhaps,  as 
Sir  Thomas  had  said,  to  follow  out  all  those  regula- 
tions of  his,  which  she  had  thought  a  happiness  and 
consolation,  might  turn  out  nothing  less  than  a  bondage. 
Everything  seemed  somewhat  blank  before  her,  as  she 
sat  thus  soHtary.  She  knew  the  routine  so  well,  there 
was  no  margin  of  the  unexpected,  no  novelty  to  carry 
her  on.  She  had  been  so  deep  in  thought  that  she 
had  not  felt  a  pull  at  her  dress  several  times  repeated. 
At  last  Jock  could  have  patience  no  longer. 

"I  say,"  he  cried,  looking  up  from  his  old  position 
upon  the  great  white  rug,  "Lucy,  it  is  not  any  good  to 
think." 

Lucy  was  not  greatly  given  to  that  exercise  of 
thinking,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  had  not  found  it  to 
be  of  very  much  use. 

"What  makes  you  say  so,  Jock?" 

"Oh,  because  I  have  tried — often,"  said  the  little 
fellow;  "before  we  went  away  from  here,  and  after, 
when  I  went  to  school.  It  is  no  good,  you  never  find 
out  anything;  you  wonder  and  wonder,  but  you  never 
know  any  better.  Do  you  think,  now,"  said  Jock,  with 
a  gleam  of  moisture  in  his  eyes,  "that  he  ever  sees  us 
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now,  or  hears  what  we  are  talking  about?    I  woat 
often- " 

"I — hope  so,  Jock,"  said  Lucy;  but  as  she  remi 
bered  what  she  had  jusi  been  thinking  she  fall 
little,  and  was  not  so  sure  that  this  was  desirabletj 
in  the  abstract  it  seemed  to  be. 

"I  wonder,"  said  the  little  boy — tlioughts  such 
had  filled  her  mind  had  perhaps  been  vaguely  floating 
across  his  firmament  also.    "I  wonder — He  would  niiffi 
his  funny  old  table  and  his  big  blue  paper  if  he  weie 
to  tome  back  now." 

"He  has  now  sointrlhing  better;  we  will  not 
of  that  any  Itrnger,"  said  Lucy,  drying  her  wet  eyes 

"But  we  have  got  to  think  of  it,"  said  Jock,  refli 
lively  contradicting  himself,  "that  is  fuimy,  everything 
is  funny;  there  is  Aunty  Ford  at  Uie  foot  of  the  slain 
calling  us  to  go  down  to  tea." 


That  very  eveuiug,  noth  with  standing  her  supp< 
fatigue,  the  little  world  of  Farafield  was  rousedl 
welcome  Lncy.  The  Rector  and  his  wife,  going  4 
for  a  drive  in  the  cool  of  tlie  evening,  drew  up  T 
pony  at  the  door,  and  left  a  card  and  their  kiod^ 
gards,  and  hoped  Miss  Trevor  was  not  tired  with  | 
journey;  and  a  little  later,  when  Lucy  and  Jock  1 
preparing  to  stroll  out,  as  they  had  been  in 
of  doing,  upon  the  Conunon,  they  were  stopped  t 
visit  from  Mrs.  Rnshton  and  her  son  and  dau^ 
"  We  always  come  out  after  dinner  in  the  hot  weal 
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the  visitor  explained,  "and  it  is  so  delightful  to  have 
an  object  for  our  walk.  I  hope  you  have  had  a  good 
rest,  my  dear.  What  a  pleasure,"  said  Mrs.  Rushton 
taking  Luc/s  hands  in  hers,  and  looking  at  her  with 
enthusiasm,  "to  see  you  at  home  again,  and  looking  so 
well!" 

Lucy  was  ccmfused  by  the  warmth  and  effusion  of 
this  unexpected  greeting.  Her  guardian's  wife  had 
never  taken  much  notice  of  her  in  the  old  days;  but 
she  was  pleased  at  the  same  time,  for  affection  is 
always  pleasant,  and  it  was  agreeable  to  find  that  she 
had  more  friends  than  she  was  aware  of.  Raymond,  of 
whom  she  remembered  nothing,  except  that  she  had 
seen  him  at  the  railway  station,  was  an  ordinary  young 
man,  still  in  his  morning  suit,  by  licence  of  the  sum- 
mer, and  the  after  dinner  walk;  and  wholly  un- 
distinguishable  from  any  other  young  man  in  that  uni- 
versal garb.  He  said,  "How  d/e  do?"  and  taking 
his  right  hand  out  of  his  pocket,  presented  it  to  her, 
not  without  embarrassment.  Lucy  gave  it  him  back  at 
once,  with  a  great  inclination  to  laugh.  She  felt  her- 
self a  great  deal  older,  and  more  experienced  than 
Raymond,  though  he  was  two  and  twenty  and  had 
taken  his  degree. 

"I  hope  you  will  not  find  Farafield  duU,"  said  Mrs. 
Rushton,  "we  must  do  what  we  can  to  make  you  like 
us,  Lucy.  Have  you  seen  a  good  deal  of  society  in 
town?  Oh!  I  know  you  could  not  go  out;  but  Lady 
Randolph  is  always  having  company.  I  suppose  you 
would  meet  her  nephew,  Sir  Thomas.  I  hear  he  is 
expected  at  the  Hall." 

"Yes,"  said  Lucy.  "He  is  on  his  way  to  Scotland. 
He  came  down  here  with  us  to-day." 
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"Oh!  he  is  on  his  way  to  Scotland?  Isn't  fliis  a 
little  out  of  the  way  to  Scotland,  Ray?  I  know  when 
we  went,  we  had  to  go  a  hundred  miles  round,  your 
father  said,  to  get  to  that  big  junction;  but  you  can't 
always  calculate  on  Sir  Thomas.  He  is  a  gay  de- 
ceiver; with  that  jolly  laugh  of  his,  didn't  you  quite 
fall  in  love  with  him,  Lucy?  I  always  say  he  is  the 
most  dangerous  man  I  know." 

"I  liked  him  very  much,"  Lucy  said. 

"And  so  does  Ray.  He  is  quite  captivating  to 
young  people.  He  has  always  been  so  kind  to  Ray. 
One  forgets  the  little  stories  liiat  are  current  about  him 
when  one  comes  under  the  spell.  Did  you  like  his 
aunt  equally  well,  Lucy?  Opinions  are  divided  on  that 
score." 

"She  was  very  kind  to  me,"  said  Lucy,  "no  one 
ever  took  so  much  care  of  me.  She  did  not  talk  of  it, 
but  one  felt  all  round  one — " 

"But  still  you  did  not  care  for  her?  That  is  what 
I  have  always  heard — ^very  kind,  and  that  sort  of  thing; 
but  not  attractive." 

"Indeed,  I  am  very  fond  of  Lady  Randolph,"  Lucy 
said,  with  a  flush  of  annoyance.  Her  visitor  laughed 
and  coughed,  confused  and  disconcerted,  though  Lucy 
could  not  tell  why. 

"Oh!  I  only  say  what  I  have  heard!"  she  said. 
"I  don't  know  much  of  her  myself.  Sir  Thomas  is  the 
only  member  of  the  family  whom  I  know;  and  I  always 
frankly  admit  I  think  him  charming — whatever  may  be 
his  little  faults." 

All  this  time  Raymond  stood  swaying  about  from 
one  leg  to  another,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  He 
had  received  the  best  of  educations,  as  his  mother 
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proudly  declared;  but  this  had  not  conferred  ease  of 
manner  or  social  grace.  Lucy  could  not  help  longing 
that  he  would  sit  down;  but  it  seemed  to  be  against 
the  young  man's  principles.  He  stood  between  her 
and  the  window,  swaying  about  like  a  cloud  upon  the 
wind,  but  solid  enough  to  shut  out  the  light.  Miss 
Rushton  was  a  very  big  girl  of  sixteen  in  short  frocks, 
who  kept  half  behind  her  mother,  and  took  shelter 
under  her  wing. 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  do,  my  dear,  now  you 
have  come  back?  I  hope  we  shall  see  a  great  deal  of 
you.  You  will  find  yourself  a  little  lost  here  just  for 
the  first.  The  Fords  are  excellent  people,  but  you  will 
find  yourself  a  little  lost.  You  must  run  over  to  us 
whenever  you  feel  dull.  To-morrow  there  is  some 
croquet  going  on — are  you  fond  of  croquet?  You  must 
come  early  and  have  a  game,  and  stay  to  dinner.  In 
this  hot  weather  we  never  dress  for  dinner,  for  we 
always  have  a  walk  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  Is 
that  a  bargain?"  said  Mrs.  Rushton  graciously.  "And 
you  must  bring  little  Jock.  Do  you  walk  with  him  as 
you  used  to  do,  Lucy?  I  think,  as  a  girl,  you  were  the 
very  best  sister  in  the  world." 

"Jock  and  I  ride,"  said  Lucy,  "he  was  always  fond 
of  riding.  Lady  Randolph  sent  the  horses  and  the 
groom,  and  Jock's  pony.  She  thought  I  might  have 
them  here." 

"Certainly,  Lucy,"  Mrs.  Rushton  said  with  many 
nods  of  her  head.  "That  I  am  sure  your  guardians 
would  approve.  And  what  a  lucky  thing  for  you,  Ray ! 
Now  you  can  get  up  all  sorts  of  delightful  parties. 
Emmy  is  beginning  to  ride  very  nicely  too,  and  you 
like  it,  don't  you,  dear?    They  will  be  so  glad  to.  Join, 
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I  am  to  delighted  to  have  found  something  in  whicli 
you  can  all  join." 

"It  will  be  veiy  jolly,"  said  Raymond-  That  and 
"How  d'ye  do?"  was  all  that  he  contributed  to  the 
conversation.  And  Emmy  said  nothing  at  all,  except 
in  shy  mmrours  of  assent,  and  sLilled  explosions  of 
laughter  when  her  mother  said  anything  she  thought 
amusing.  The  two  young  people  preceded  Mrs.  Rush- 
ton  downstairs  when  she  had  said  all  she  had  to 
say;  but  she  came  back  again,  once  more  seized 
Lucy's  two  hands,  and  added  a  parting  word  in 
her  ear. 

"I  see  that  friend  of  yours,  that  Mrs.  Stone,  coming 
this  way.  She  is  very  well  in  her  own  place,  Luey; 
oh,  very  nice.  I  thought  she  beliaved  badly  to  me 
about  Emmy;  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  Every- 
body speaks  very  highly  of  her — in  her  own  place. 
But  you  must  not  let  her  get  you  into  her  hands,  dear. 
She  is  dreadfully  managing,  and  by  hook  or  by  crook 
she  will  have  her  own  way.  But  you  are  in  a  different 
^here  altogether.  Don't  forget,  my  dear  Lucy,  ihat 
you  are  in  a  different  sphere.  I  felt  that  I  must  just 
say  this.  You  know  what  an  interest  I  take  in  you. 
Dear  child!"  said  Mrs.  Rushtoii  with  enthusiasm, 
giving  Lucy  a  sudden  and  tender  kiss  of  irrcstrainable 
feeling.  "VVho  would  not  take  an  interest  in  you,  so 
young  and  so  nice  and  so  lonely?  Till  to-tnoriDW, 
dear!—" 

Mrs.  Stone  met  Mrs.  Rushton  going  down.  "So  it 
is  true  that  Lucy  has  come  back,"  said  that  able  laicti- 
cian.  "1  heard  a  rumour  and  was  coming  to  inquin: 
—when  they  told  me  she  was  here." 

"Just  come.     My  husband  being  her  guardia^ 
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felt  that  she  had  a  special  claim  upon  me,  poor  dear 
child.  I  am  afraid  she  is  tired  with  her  journey,  and 
agitated  with  all  the  associations.  I  have  only  been 
there  a  moment,  I  would  not  stay.  I  felt  it  was  kind- 
ness to  postpone  a  longer  visit." 

"Thank  you  for  the  hint,"  said  Mrs.  Stone,  calmly 
pursuing  her  way  upstairs;  and  she  too  took  Lucy  into 
her  arms,  if  not  with  enthusiasm,  yet  with  the  most 
affectionate  interest;  she  kissed  her,  and  then  held  her 
at  arm's  length,  and  looked  into  her  face.  "You  are 
very  welcome  back,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "but,  Lucy, 
there  is  something  new  in  your  face." 

"Is  there?"  said  Lucy  faintly,  "I  am  a  little 
tired;  and  then  there  are  so  many  other  things  that 
are  new." 

Mrs.  Stone  looked  round  the  room,  with  such  dis- 
dain of  the  shop-upholsteiy  as  was  natural  to  a  woman 
who  possessed  a  parlour  furnished  with  Chippendales. 
She  said,  "Ah,  I  see  they  have  been  doing  something 
here,"  then  added,  "Lucy,  you  must  not  trifle  with  me, 
it  is  not  that.  But,"  she  said,  "your  hat  is  on  the 
table,  you  were  going  out?  it  is  a  sweet  evening,  and 
we  can  talk  just  as  well  on  the  Common.  Come,  and 
we  will  discuss  the  whole  matter  out  of  doors." 

Lucy  was  grateful  to  be  released,  for  the  night  was 
warm,  and  Jane,  Mrs.  Ford's  maid,  had  come  up  with 
a  taper  in  her  hand,  and  was  threatening  to  light  the 
gas.  Mrs.  Ford  was  determined  that  Lucy  should 
want  for  nothing,  and  no  consideration  of  time  or 
season  was  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  proper  hours 
for  doing  everything  in  this  well  regulated  house. 
Therefore,  though  it  was  somewhat  late  for  Jock,  Lucy 
put  on  her  hat  gratefully,  and  suff*ered  her  hand  to  bse 
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drawn  through  the  arm  of  her  considerate  friend,  and 
drew  a  long  and  grateful  breath  as  she  got  out  upon 
the  breezy  sweep  of  the  Common,  which  even  in  the 
twilight  showed  a  faint  flush  of  the  heather.  "How 
sweet  it  is!  this  is  the  one  thing  which  is  unchanged," 
she  said. 

"Do  you  find  the  place  changed,  Lucy?" 

"Perhaps  it  is  me,  Mrs.  Stone." 

"You  should  say  I,  my  love.  Yes,  no  doubt  it  is 
you,  Lucy.  It  could  not  be  otherwise;  you  have  been 
in  so  different  a  sphere,  and  how  could  you  help  feel- 
ing it?  I  think  I  can  understand  you.  Lady  Ran- 
dolph is — ^well,  I  don't  know  what  she  is.  I  confess 
that  I  have  a  little  prejudice  against  her." 

"Indeed,  you  should  not  have  any  prejudice,"  said 
Lucy  earnestly,  "she  is  so  good  and  so  kind — oh,  far 
too  kind  and  good  for  anything  I  deserve." 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Stone  with  a  smile,  "I  understand: 
a  woman  with  a  great  deal  of  tact,  Lucy,  who  knows 
what  is  best  for  you,  and  takes  her  measures  accord- 
ingly; oh  yes,  I  am  quite  sure  Lady  Randolph  is  highly 
refined,  and  a  thorough  lady,  and  would  do  nothing 
that  was  unbecoming,  whereas  our  good  Mrs.  Ford 
is  just — Mrs.  Ford,  and  a  very  good  woman.  I  think 
it  would  have  been  better,  Lucy — we  have  all  our 
little  vanities — if  your  excellent  father  had  sent  you 
to  me." 

"Yes,"  said  Lucy  with  a  sigh:  but  there  was  no 
enthusiasm  in  the  assent.  Mrs.  Stone  was  slightly  dis- 
appointed.    She  gave  the  girPs  arm  a  soft  pressure. 

"You  must  let  us  help  you  to  get  through  this 
second  beginning:  things  will  never  be  so  bad  again. 
You  will  get  used  to  the  alteration,  and  new  interests 
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will  Spring  up.     What  are  you  doing  about  little  Jock, 
my  dear?" 

"Nothing,"  said  Lucy,  "he  is  still  so  little,  and  I 
have  no  one  else.  Do  you  think,  really,  really  I  ought 
to  send  him,  such  a  little  fellow,  away  from  me  to 
some  real  school.  He  was  at  Mrs.  Russell's,  but  that 
was  not  a  real  school,  and  I  went  to  see  him  whenever 
I  liked." 

"Ah!  perhaps  too  often,"  said  Mrs.  Stone,  with  an- 
other pressure  of  her  young  friend's  arm.  "I  have 
something  to  say  about  that  after.  But,  Lucy,  listen. 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  was  thinking.  Frank  St.  Clair, 
whom  you  may  remember,  my  nephew,  is  coming  to 
stay  with  me  again.  He  is  not  very  well,  poor  fellow. 
I  will  tell  you  his  story  some  time.  He  has  been  un- 
fortunate." 

"He  who  was  so  kind,  who  came  to  see  papa?" 

"Your  father  interested  him  so  much,  dear!  He 
used  to  come  back  and  tell  me  all  the  clever  acute 
things  he  said.  Yes.  Frank  St.  Clair.  This  is  one 
of  my  disappointments,  Lucy.  Frank  was  the  pride  of 
all  our  family.  We  all  seemed  to  have  a  share  in  him; 
his  father  died  young,  his  mother  was  poor,  and  we  all 
helped.  He  was  the  cleverest  boy  I  ever  saw.  At 
school  he  was  extraordinary ^  no  one  could  stand  against 
him,  and  you  can  imagine  how  proud  we  all  were.  Am 
I  boring  you  with  my  story,  Lucy?" 

"How  could  you  think  so?  I  am  like  Jock  about 
a  story,  there  is  nothing  I  like  so  much:  especially  if 
at  the  end  there  was  anything — anything  that  could 
be  done." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  could  do,  my  dear,"  Mrs. 
Stone  said  with  a  smile,  "but  your  sympathy  is  sweet. 

6* 
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He  was  not  quite  so  successful  at  the  University,  there 
is  such  competition — but  still  he  did  very  well,  and 
also  in  his  work  at  the  bar.  For  he  is  a  barrister," 
said  Mrs.  Stone  with  a  thrill  of  pride  in  her  voice, 
"he  has  been  called,  and  was  just  at  the  beginning 
of  his  career — when  his  health  failed.  Can  you 
imagine  such  a  disappointment,  such  a  commentaiy 
upon  the  vicissitudes  of  life!  Just  when  he  was  in 
a  position  to  justify  all  our  hopes,  his  health  gave 
way." 

"I  am  so  sorry."  Lucy  looked  up  at  her  friend 
with  the  profoundest  pity  in  her  blue  eyes,  but  with 
something  else  besides,  a  spark  of  hidden  interest,  the 
gleam  with  which  an  explorer's  eyes  shine  when  he 
finds  some  new  sphere  of  discovery,  a  new  world  to 
conquer.  Lucy  had  not  been  very  happy  in  her  first 
venture,  but  she  jumped  at  the  tiiought  of  a  second 
venture,  if  it  might  be  found  practicable.  It  was  she 
now  who  pressed  Mrs.  Stone's  arm,  clinging  closely  to 
it.  "I  am  so  sorry!  I  hope  he  may  soon  get  better.  Is 
there  nothing  that  could  be  done?" 

"Rest  is  all  he  wants,  my  dear,  rest  and  a  relief 
from  anxiety,  and  something  to  do  quietly  that  will  not 
strain  him.  As  soon  as  I  knew  you  were  coming  back, 
I  immediately  thought  of  Jock.  Poor  Frank  is  very 
independent,  he  would  be  less  unhappy  if  he  had 
something  to  do.  And  it  is  providential  for  you,  for 
Jock  must  begin  to  have  sometiiing  done  for  his  educa- 
tion; I  consider  it  quite  providential  for  you." 

"If  Mr.  St  Clair  would  be  so  kind.  But — would 
he  like  it,  a  gentleman,  and  a  lawyer,  and  so  clever," 
said  Lucy,  puzzled.  "Jock  is  such  a  little,  little 
fellow." 
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"He  will  take  Jock,"  said  Mrs.  Stone,  with  tranquil 
assurance.  "He  would  not  take  any  little  boy,  of 
course,  but  Jock  is  exceptional,  Jock  is  your  brother, 
and  you  know  my  interest  in  you,  Lucy.  Yes,  my 
dear,  do  not  be  afraid,  Frank  will  take  Jock.  And 
now  that  this  is  settled — and  I  wanted  to  make  your 
mind  easy  on  the  subject — let  us  talk  of  other  things. 
What  is  all  this  story  about  the  Russells,  Lucy?  You 
have  not  allowed  Bertie  to — he  has  not,  I  hope,  really 

acquired  any It  is  so  difficult  to  speak  to  you  on 

such  a  subject,  but  you  know  I  am  a  kind  of  guardian 
too.  I  should  not  approve  of  Bertie  Russell,  I  could 
never  give  my  consent " 

"To  what?"  said  Lucy,  with  great  surprise.  "Is  it 
about  his  book,  Mrs.  Stone?  It  was  not  my  fault,  in- 
deed, it  was  not  anyone's  fault.  I  suppose  he  never 
thought  that  people  would  take  any  notice.  It  was 
just  a  mistake,  a  foolish  thing  to  do.  I  think  even 
Lady  Randolph,  though  she  was  so  angry,  got  to  see 
that  at  last." 

"Then  there  is  nothing  more,  Lucy;  you  can  assure 
me,  on  your  word,  that  there  is  nothing  more?" 

Lucy  was  more  surprised  than  ever. 

"What  should  there  be  more?"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Stone  laughed  and  made  no  reply. 

"So  Lady  Randolph  was  angry,"  she  said.  "I  don't 
wonder,  so  was  I.  We  all  have  the  same  feeling  to- 
wards you,  Lucy,"  and  here  Mrs.  Stone  laughed  again, 
evidently  perceiving  a  humorous  aspect  of  the  question 
which  was  unknown  to  Lucy.  "We  are  all  so — fond 
of  you,  my  dear.  Did  you  see  much  of  the  Randolph 
family  when  you  were  there?" 

"Only  Sir  Tom." 
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"Only  Sir  Tom!  that  makes  you  smile.  By  the 
way,  he  is  all  the  Randolph  family,  I  believe;  and  he 
is  nice,  Lucy?  I  have  met  him,  and  I  thought  him 
very  pleasant;  but  he  has  not  a  very  good  character,  I 
am  afraid.  He  has  been  what  people  call  wild;  but 
now  that  he  is  getting  old,  no  doubt  he  is  mending 
his  ways." 

Mrs.  Stone  gave  Lucy  a  keen  glance  of  inquiry  as 
she  said  this;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Lucy  at 
eighteen  honestly  thought  Sir  Thomas  old,  and  made 
no  protest,  which  satisfied  her  friend.  She  said,  after 
a  pause, 

"Now,  I  have  a  pleasant  surprise  to  give  you. 
Katie  Russell  is  here;  I  am  looking  for  a  situation  for 
her.  She  has  finished  her  education,  and  I  wish  to 
place  her  in  a  thoroughly  nice  family." 

"Oh!"  cried  Lucy,  with  pained  surprise.  "I  thought 
that  Mrs.  Russell — I  thought  that  now  they  were  all  to 
be  at  home." 

"Since  she  came  into  that  money?  Oh,  no,  it  is 
not  enough  for  that;  besides,  even  if  it  were  more 
than  it  is,  Katie  ought  to  do  something,  to  make  a 
life  for  herself.  It  was  a  great  God-send,  the  money, 
but  it  is  not  enough  for  any  great  change  in  their  life." 

"I  thought — it  was  enough  to  live  on,"  said  Lucy, 
feeling  a  great  flush  of  shame  come  over  her  face.  It 
had  not  given  her  much  satisfaction  in  any  way,  but 
to  hear  that  it  was  a  failure  altogether  struck  her  a 
very  keen  and  unexpected  blow. 

"Oh,  no,  my  dear,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Stone,  all  unaware 
of  Lucy's  interest  in  the  matter,  "a  pittance!  merely 
enough  to  give  them  a  little  more  comfort,  joined  to 
what  they  have." 
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iMcy  went  home  rather  subdued  after  this  inter- 
view. She  did  not  see  Katie,  who  was  out  with  Miss 
Southwood,  and  she  was  rather  glad  to  escape  that 
meeting.  She  called  Jock  back  from  his  wanderings 
among  the  heather,  and  led  him  home,  with  his  little 
arms  twined  round  hers.  Lucy  felt  very  much  sub- 
dued, perhaps  because  she  was  tired.  She  drew  little 
Jock  very  close  to  her,  and  felt  something  like  the 
twilight  dimness  stealing  into  her  mind. 

"Are  you  tired?"  she  said;  "you  ought  to  be  in 
bed.  I  think  I  am  tired  too;  Jock,  are  you  glad  to  be 
at  home?" 

"I  don't  know  if  it's  home,"  said  Jock,  looking  up 
at  her  with  his  big  eyes. 

"Neither  do  I,"  said  Lucy,  drearily.  "But  it  is  all 
we  have  for  home,"  she  added,  with  a  sigh.  "Any- 
how, it  is  you  and  me,  Jock;  things  cannot  be  so  very 
bad  so  long  as  there  is  you  and  me." 

To  this  Jock  assented  with  a  reservation. 

"I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  go  to  school,  Lucy;  all 
the  other  fellows  go  to  school." 

"I  have  got  a  tutor  for  you,  dear;  you  will  not 
have  to  go  away.  Mr.  St.  Clair,  that  used  to  come  and 
see  papa.     It  is  providential,  Mrs.  Stone  says." 

"What,  that  fat  fellow  in  the  black  coat?  I  don't 
mind,"  said  Jock.  "I  think  he  is  a  duffer,  he's  so  fat; 
but  I  don't  mind.  You  don't  know  what  that  means, 
Lucy." 

"You  should  not  say  such  naughty  words,  that  is 
what  you  learnt  at  school;"  said  Lucy,  with  disapproval. 
"I  don't  think  you  learned  anything  else  there." 

"Duffer  is  not  a  naughty  word,  it  means  just  no- 
thing; but  I  don't  mind  him  at  all,"   said  Jock,  with 
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indulgence.  He  was  quite  willing  to  undergo  the  ex- 
periment. "I  should  like  to  have  another  try,"  he 
said. 

When  they  got  to  the  house  it  was  as  dark  as  an 
August  evening  ever  is,  and  Mrs.  Ford,  with  a  candle 
in  her  hand,  was  beginning  to  fasten  up  the  windows 
and  doors.  She  had  again  put  on  her  stem  aspect, 
and  looked  very  severe  and  solemn,  as  she  followed 
them  upstairs.  "It  is  a  great  deal  too  late  for  that 
child,"  she  said.  "He  ought  to  have  been  in  bed  an 
hour  ago.  So  you  have  had  visitors,  Lucy?  I  think 
they  might  have  been  so  civil  as  to  ask  for  me.  After 
all,  though  the  house  may  be  kept  for  your  convenience, 
it's  me  that  am  the  mistress  of  it.  And  I  expect  civility, 
if  there's  nothing  more  to  be  looked  for.  I  do  expect 
that." 

"I  am  very  sorry.  Aunt  Ford." 

"You  must  be  something  more  than  sorry.  You 
must  let  them  see  you  won't  stand  it.  As  for  that 
Mrs.  Rushton,  I  think  she  is  insufferable.  She  wants 
to  keep  you  in  her  set.  And  Raymond,  what  does  he 
want  here  the  first  evening?  Vou  never  knew  Ray 
Rushton;  whatever  they  may  say,  don't  you  put  any 
faith  in  them,  Lucy.  She's  a  designing  woman;  and  I 
mistrust  her,  bringing  her  son  the  first  day." 

"You  tell  me  to  put  no  faith  in  Mrs.  Rushton,  and 
she  tells  me  to  beware  of  Mrs.  Stone,  and  they  both 
shake  their  heads  about  Lady  Randolph,"  said  Lucy 
with  a  smile,  that  was  not  happy.  "If  I  am  to  do  what 
you  all  tell  me,  don't  you  think.  Aunt  Ford,  I  shall  be 
very  lonely?  for  these  are  all  the  friends  I  have." 

"My  pet,"  said  Mrs.  Ford;  "don't  you  be  afraid, 
you'll  get  friends  in  plenty,   friends  always  turn  up  for 
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a  girl  who  is — a  good  girl,"  she  added,  after  a  mo- 
mentary pause.  Perhaps  she  had  not  intended  originally 
to  conclude  her  sentence  in  this  simple  and  highly 
moral  way. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
CHANGED. 

Lucy  spent  two  or  three  days  after  this  in  com- 
parative solitude.  Her  friends,  both  the  Rushtons  and 
Mrs.  Stone  agreed  in  feeling  that  it  would  be  in- 
decorous to  make  any  rush  at  her.  It  was  a  suggestion 
forced  upon  each  of  them  by  the  too  great  eagerness 
of  the  other,  and  both  concluded  that  it  would  be  well 
to  adopt  a  more  dignified  course,  and  to  leave  her  to 
herself  for  the  moment.  Katie  Russell  had  gone  on  a 
visit  of  two  or  three  days'  duration,  and  Lucy  found 
herself  thus  at  full  liberty  to  realise  her  loneliness. 
The  weather,  as  it  happened,  was  very  hot,  and  Jock 
and  she  were  shut  up  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
in  the  glaring  room,  where  there  was  no  provision  for 
very  hot  weather,  no  sun-blinds  or  shutters,  but  every- 
thing open  to  the  blazing  sun  in  the  day,  and  all  lighted 
up  with  blazing  gas  at  night.  When  after  those  long 
and  weary  days  little  Jock  went  tired  and  cross  to  bed, 
unwilling  to  go,  yet  glad  to  get  the  day  over,  his  sister 
sat  alone  in  the  pink  drawing-room  in  the  unshadowed 
flood  of  the  gas-light,  and  thought  with  the  tenderest 
longing  of  all  she  had  left  behind,  and  with  a  sinking 
at  her  heart  beyond  describing,  of  all  that  was  before 
her.  The  Fords  were  in  their  parlour  below,  which 
they  preferred,   he   reading  his  paper,   she   mending 
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Stockings  tranquilly,  at  the  table  with  its  oil-cloth  cover. 
Lucy  had  not  required  any  derangement  of  their  habits. 
She  sat  with  them  meekly  at  table,  without  asking  fw: 
anything  beyond  what  they  chose  to  give  her;  but  she 
had  found  at  once  that,  after  the  repast  was  over,  she 
was  expected  to  return  to  her  own  luxurious  apartment, 
the  room  which  they  were  proudly  conscious  had  cost 
more  than  any  other  room  in  Farafield,  not  to  speak  of 
the  trouble  that  had  been  taken  over  it — and  in  which 
there  was  a  piano  and  books,  and  aU  the  things  with 
which  girls  are  supposed  to  be  amused.  Lucy  had 
been  called  upon  by  two  of  the  most  important  pec^le 
in  Farafield,  she  had  taken  several  walks  and  one  ride, 
and  many  substantial  meals  had  been  set  before  her 
at  their  comfortable  table;  what  could  any  girl  in  her 
senses  want  more?  And  now  she  had  that  beautiful 
drawing-room  to  return  to,  where  there  was  provision 
for  both  mind  and  body,  sofas  to  repose  upon,  and  a 
piano  to  play,  and  books  to  read,  and  where  she  could 
certainly  gratify  herself  with  the  consciousness  of  being 
mistress  of  a  room  which  had  not  its  equal  in  Fara- 
field. Mrs.  Ford  saw  no  reason  why  she  should  give 
up  her  own  evening  leisure,  the  purring  quiet  of  that 
final  hour  before  bed-time,  when  she  sat  content  after 
supper  was  over,  and  all  the  affairs  of  the  day  con- 
cluded. She  did  her  duty  by  Lucy.  She  bought  sweet- 
breads and  other  delicacies,  instead  of  the  beefsteak 
which  was  so  much  cheaper,  and  which  Ford  liked  just 
as  well  as  the  greatest  dainty.  She  spared  no  expense 
upon  her  guest.  She  was  ready  to  give  her  a  cup  of 
tea  half  a  dozen  times  a  day.  She  had  planned  a 
variety  of  puddings  that  there  might  be  something 
different  at  every  meal:  and  to  conclude,  she  had  given 
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Lucy  the  best  of  advice.   What  could  she  be  expected 
to  do  more? 

But  Lucy  sat  very  disconsolate  in  front  of  the  shin- 
ing steel  fire-place  filled  up  with  shavings,  amid  that 
blaze  of  gas,  without  even  the  little  stir  of  a  fire  which 
might  have  given  companionship  at  another  season. 
She  felt  like  a  stranded  sailor,  like  some  one  ship- 
wrecked on  a  very  clean,  bright,  polished  desert  island, 
where,  however,  there  was  not  even  the  consolation  of 
struggling  for  your  living,  to  keep  you  alive.  She 
pondered  all  things  that  had  happened,  and  that  were 
going  to  happen.  It  had  given  her  a  painful  sensation 
to  hear  Mrs.  Stone  speak  of  the  Russells,  and  of  the 
money  which  had  come  to  them,  which  was  just  enough 
to  enable  them  to  live  in  comfort,  as  Lucy  had  in- 
tended. Had  that  been  a  failure,  that  first  effort? 
And  then  she  thought  of  the  new  claimant,  the  poor 
gentleman  whom  Mrs.  Stone  had  hoped  might  be  Lord 
Chancellor  one  day,  and  who  was  only  able  to  be  tutor 
to  Jock.  Surely  it  would  be  a  right  thing  to  give  him 
enough  to  remove  anxiety,  as  Mrs.  Stone  had  said. 
And  this  time  Lucy  thought  she  would  take  care  that 
there  was  enough,  that  no  one  should  say  it  was  a 
pittance.  This  idea  made  her  face  glow  with  as  much 
shame  as  if  she  had  cheated  these  poor  people,  to 
whom  she  had  meant  to  be  kind.  How  was  she  to 
know  what  was  enough?  especially  for  a  gentleman. 
Oh,  Lucy  thought,  if  I  could  but  ask  some  one!  If 
some  one  would  but  tell  me !  but  who  was  there  whom 
she  could  consult  on  such  a  subject?  Her  guardians, 
instead  of  helping  her,  would  certainly  do  all  they  could 
to  hinder  her.  They  would  put  every  kind  of  obstacle 
in  her  way.     Instead  of  aiding  her  to  make  her  cal- 
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culations  and  ascertain  how  much  was  wanted,  the/ 
would  beat  her  down  to  the  last  penny,  and  try  to 
persuade  her  that  half  of  what  she  wanted  to  give  would 
do.  How  difficult  was  this  commission  she  held,  Ihia 
office  of  dispenser,  abnouer  of  posthumous  bounty !  Oh, 
if  her  father  had  but  done  it  himself! — he  was  old,  he 
had  experience,  he  must  have  known  much  better  th.in 
she  could  know.  But  here  Lucy  stopped  short,  and 
bethought  herself  of  the  conclusion  that  had  been  forced 
upon  her,  that  poor  papa  did  not  understand.  The 
world  in  which  her  timid  footsteps  were  finding  out 
painfully  unaccustomed  tracks,  was  one  of  which  even 
his  keen  eyes  had  not  found  out  the  conditions.  In 
her  stumblings  and  gropings  she  had  already  discovered 
more  than  his  three  score  and  ten  years  of  keen,  im- 
perfect theory  had  taught  him.  And  now  it  was  her 
part  to  suffer  all  the  inconveniences  and  vexations, 
which  in  his  ignorance  he  had  fixed  upon  her  life.  It 
never  occurred  to  Lucy  to  make  any  effort  to  escape 
from  them,  or  even  to  remain  quiescent  and  refram 
from  doing  the  difficult  things  he  had  left  her  to  doi 
She  was  determined  to  execute  his  will  in  every  detiul. 
Should  she  die  even  of  this  ennui  and  loneliness,  she 
would  yet  bear  it  until  the  appointed  moment;  and, 
though  she  might  have  no  more  success  than  with  the 
Russells,  still  she  must  flounder  on.  If  she  could  only 
find  somebody  to  help  her,  to  give  her  a  little  guid.'ince, 
to  tell  her  how  much,  not  how  little,  she  ought  to  give. 
There  was  one  indeed  who  might  be  a  help  to  her, 
who  wonld  understand.  But  was  it  possible  thai  even 
Sh"  Tom  had  deserted  her?  Three  days,  and  he  had 
not  come  to  see  her  I  At  this  thought  t 
Lucy's  eyes  something  that  felt  very  Iik« 
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This,  howiever,  was  the  last  of  these  silent  days. 
In  the  morning  Katie  Russell  burst  upon  her,  all  radiant 
with  pleasure,  "Oh,  what  a  lucky  girl  you  are!"  Katie 
cried,  "you  have  got  all  we  used  to  talk  of,  Lucy.  I 
never  thought  it  would  come  true;  but  here  you  are, 
just  looking  the  same  as  ever,  though  you  have  been 
living  among  swells;  and  come  down  to  dazzle  us  all 
at  Farafield,  with  beautiful  horses,  and  heaps  of  money, 
and  everybody  after  you.  To  think  that  all  this  should 
have  happened  to  you,  and  nothing  at  all  to  me." 

Lucy  did  not  like  her  friend's  tone.  What  had 
come  over  her  that  everything  seemed  to  hurt  her?  "I 
don't  think  very  much  has  happened  to  me,"  she  said. 
"What  has  happened  was  all  before  I  left  here." 

Katie  shook  her  head  and  her  curly  locks,  till  she 
had  almost  shaken  them  off.  "I  know  a  great  deal 
more  than  you  think.  I  know  what  you  were  doing  in 
London,  and  how  you  went  riding  about,  and  turning 
people's  heads.  What  a  lucky  girl  you  are,  with  every- 
thing that  heart  can  desire!  I  don't  envy  you,  not 
wicked  envy,  because  you  are  always  as  good  as  gold, 
and  never  give  yourself  airs;  but  you  are  a  lucky  girl. 
You  don't  even  know  how  different  we  poor  ones  are. 
I  have  never  turned  anyone's  head,"  said  Katie,  with 
a  sigh. 

"Do  not  talk  of  anything  so  silly,"  said  Lucy 
blushing,  she  did  not  quite  know  why.  "I  think  you 
are  laughing  at  me — and  to  laugh  at  me  is  not  kind, 
for  I  am  not  clever  as  you  are,  and  cannot  make  fun 
of  you.  Katie,  tell  me  all  about  yourself,  what  you  are 
doing;  and  tell  me  how  they  all  are  at  Hampstead, 
and  if  they  have  got  into  the  new  house." 

"I  am  doing — I  don't  know  what  I  am  doing,"  said 
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Kalie,  "dancing  attendants  on  Mrs.  Stone  and  dd 
Sonthemwood.  They  are  going  to  get  me  a  sitiutioa 
in  some  aice  family.  I  wish  the  mce  family  iroiild 
turn  up.  Tor  I  am  very  tired  waiting  and  wasting  my 
holidays  in  this  old  place.  It  is  nice  being  bere?  Ob, 
I  know  what  you  wiU  say,  it  is  very  nice,  and  I  am 
very  ungrateful.  But,  though  it  is  nice,  it  is  a  sdwol, 
I^ucy-  and  mamma  does  not  want  me  at  home,  and  I 
have  got  no  other  place  to  go.  Lady  Langtoo  has 
been  very  kind,  she  asked  roe  to  go  there  for  three 
days.  But  it's  dreary  always  coming  back  to  school, 
for  the  White  House  is  only  school  when  all  is  said. 
They  are  all  right  at  Hampstead,  so  far  as  I  know. 
Did  you  hear  what  happened?  Mamma  has  come  iti 
to  some  money.  It  is  not  a  very  great  sum,  but  it  is 
a  great  help,  It  was  some  old  relations,  that  no  one 
had  ever  thought  of,  and  mamma  says  it  might  just 
as  well  have  been  the  double,  for  they  were  dread- 
fully rich.  But  anyhow  it  has  been  a  great  help. 
With  what  slie  had  before  I  believe  they  have  quite 
enough  to  live  on  now,  without  doing  anything,"  Katie 
said,  wilh  a  little  pride. 

To  all  this  Lucy  listened  with  a  countenance  blank 
of  all  expression.  She  had  been  half  afraid  of  her 
friend's  gratitude;  but  there  was  something  in  this  com- 
Ijlele  ignorance  which  was  very  bewildering.  And  when 
she  looked  at  her  own  generosity  through  Katie's  eyes, 
so  to  speak,  and  saw  it  on  the  other  tide,  she  felt,  too^ 
that  "it  might  as  well  have  been  the  double,"  and  con- 
templated her  own  action  with  a  mixture  of  shame 
and  regret,  instead  of  the  satisfaction  which  she  bad 
vainly  felt  at  first.  And  this  little  discovery  made||^l 
first  wound  smart  all  the  more.    A  certain  isax  ci^H 
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over  her.  She  would  have  liked  to  stop  her  ears  from 
further  revelations  had  she  been  able.  But  as  that  was 
impossible,  Lucy  listened  patiently,  with  a  blank  coun- 
tenance, trying  hard  to  dismiss  all  appearance  of  feel- 
ing from  her  face. 

"Mamma  would  like  me  to  stay  at  home  too,"  Katie 
continued.  "She  cannot  bear  me  to  be  a  governess. 
But  I  could  not  do  it;  stay  at  home  and  sink  down  into 
Hampstead  tea-parties — oh,  I  could  not  do  it!  If  I  get 
into  a  good  family,  Maud  and  the  others  will  stand  by 
me,  and  I  shall  have  some  fiin  at  least  and  see  life. 
To  have  only  enough  to  live  on,  and  to  live  at  Hamp- 
stead, is  more  than  I  could  put  up  with.  Bertie,  he 
has  gone  into  chambers,  he  doesn't  live  with  mamma 
now.  I  don't  blame  him,  do  you,  Lucy?  It  must  have 
been  so  slow  for  him,  a  young  man.  And  now  he  has 
some  money  of  his  own,  of  course  he  has  himself  to 
think  of.  He  is  always — "  Katie  said  slowly,  watch- 
ing her  friend's  face;  ^^ always  talking  of  you." 

Lucy  did  not  make  any  response;  but  she  was  sur- 
prised by  this  unexpected  change  in  the  strain,  and 
looked  up  involuntarily,  with  a  half  inquiry  in  her 
eyes. 

"Oh,  constantly!"  said  Katie,  with  a  mixture  of 
natural  mischief  and  more  serious  purpose,  not  quite 
able  to  give  up  the  pleasure  of  laughing  at  her  com- 
panion, yet  very  seriously  determined  to  help  her  bro- 
ther. "He  says  you  are  cross  about  that  dedication. 
How  could  you  be  cross  about  it?  such  a  lovely  dedi- 
cation, making  you  into  a  famous  person  all  at  once. 
It  is  just  the  same  as  Dante  did,  and  Petrarch,  and  all 
the  poets,  Bertie  says.     And  it  has  brought  him  luck, 
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Lucy,  do  you  mind?  He  wants  so  much  to  come  down 
here." 

"Why  should  I  mind?"  Lucy  asked.  Bertie  Russell 
had  floated  out  of  her  recollection;  why  should  his 
movements  concern  her?  even  the  dedication,  and  all 
the  annoyance  it  had  brought,  affected  her  no  more. 

"That  is  quite  true,  why  should  you  mind?"  Katie 
said,  with  some  pique.  "One  more  or  less  doesn't 
matter,  when  there  are  so  many.  He  wants  to  come 
down  and  study  the  scenery  for  his  next  book.  He 
means  to  lay  the  scene  here;  won't  it  be  exciting? 
People  will  be  sure  to  say  he  has  studied  the  characters 
too." 

"I  don't  think  there  are  many  characters  here," 
Lucy  said. 

"Oh,  don't  you  think  so?  If  I  were  to  write  a 
book  I  know  whom  I  should  put  in;  the  Missis  and 
little  Southernwood,  and  that  fat  St.  Clair;  and  old 
Mademoiselle  finding  out  everything  about  everybody. 
Oh,  I  should  soon  make  up  a  book  if  I  could  write 
— I  wish  I  could  write,"  cried  Katie,  with  flashing 
eyes. 

Was  it  really  so?  Was  Katie  vulgar  too?  Lucy 
felt  herself  shrink  involuntarily.  She  asked  herself 
whether,  in  the  old  schoolgirl  days,  there  had  been 
chatter  like  this  which  had  not  disgusted  her,  or  if 
Katie  had  deteriorated. 

"Do  not  speak  so,"  she  said;  "Katie,  it  is  not  like 
you." 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  is  quite  like  me.  I  always  was  wicked, 
you  were  the  good  one,  Lucy.  I  hope  Bertie  will  take 
them  all  off*;  and  I  hope  you  will  not  be  cross  to  him, 
Lucy;  that  would  take  all  the  heart  out  of  him.     Poor 
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old  Bertie!  he  thinks  you  are  an  angel,  that  is  all  he 
knows." 

"I  am  never  cross,"  said  Lucy,  wounded.  What 
had  happened  to  her?  Had  her  eyes  been  anointed 
by  that  disenchanting  touch  which  turns  all  the  glories 
of  fairyland  into  dross  and  tinsel?  or  was  she  really 
cross  with  everybody  and  out  of  tune?  She  could  not 
tell  herself  which  it  was. 

"You  are  cross  now,"  cried  Katie,  growing  red; 
and  then  the  hasty  tears  started  to  her  eyes,  and  she 
complained  that  her  friend  was  "changed."  What 
could  Lucy  say?  either  it  was  true,  or  it  was  Katie 
that  was  changed.  "You  are  a  great  lady  now,"  the 
girl  cried,  "with  grand  friends  and  everything  you  wish 
for;  and  I  am  only  a  poor  governess,  not  fit  company 
for  you." 

This  reproach  went  to  Lucy's  heart.  She  could 
not  defend  herself  from  such  an  accusation;  it  took 
her  entirely  without  defence,  without  the  power  of  say- 
ing anything  for  herself;  and  she  had  never  had  any 
quarrels  in  the  old  days.  Thus  the  two  girls  parted, 
Katie  running  across  the  Common,  with  red  eyes,  in 
high  dudgeon,  though  there  was  so  little  cause  for  it, 
while  Lucy  stood  at  the  window  looking  after  her  pite- 
ously,  and  with  an  aching  heart.  Changed!  yes,  every- 
thing was  changed,  either  within  or  without:  but  which 
poor  Lucy  could  not  tell.  She  scarcely  knew  how  long 
she  stood  there,  and  she  was  so  occupied  with  Katie 
and  the  pang  of  this  parting  with  her,  that  she  did  not 
see  another  visitor  approaching  from  the  town,  though 
he  was  a  very  welcome  visitor  indeed.  When  she 
heard  his  voice  coming  up  the  stair,  her  heart  jumped 
with  pleasure.     He  had  not  deserted  her  then,  and 
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gone  away  without  seeing  her.  She  turned  round  and 
opened  the  door  of  the  drawing-room  in  the  simplicity 
of  her  pleasure. 

"I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,"  she  said,  with  fervour; 
and  Sir  Tom  came  in  smiling,  with  every  appearance 
of  being  glad  to  see  her  too. 

"I  thought  it  best  not  to  come  too  soon,"  Sir  Tho- 
mas said,  "for  your  old  lady  did  not  like  tJhe  looks  of 
me.  Miss  Lucy.  Perhaps,  I  thought,  she  might  like  me 
even  worse  than  my  looks;  but  this  is  luck  to  find  you 
alone." 

"Oh,  but  I  am  always  alone,"  said  Lucy,  her  coun- 
tenance falling.  "This  is  not  like  Grosvenor  Street, 
Sir  Thomas;  most  of  the  time  I  see  nobody  at  all;  and 
when  people  come  they  say  that  I  am  changed." 

"Somebody  has  been  vexing  you,"  said  Sir  Tho- 
mas, with  his  sympathetic  look.  "Never  mind,  no 
one  who  really  knows  you  will  think  you  changed;  and 
I  hope  you  are  happy  on  the  whole,  among  your  old 
friends?" 

Lucy  shook  her  head. 

"It  is  not  that  they  are  not  kind,"  she  said,  "they 
are  aU  very  kind — but  they  will  not  permit  me  to 
think  that  other  people  are  kind  too;  everyone  bids 
me  to  beware  of  some  one  else.  You  laugh,  but  I 
could  cry;  and  it  makes  me  that  I  don't  know  what 
to  do." 

"They  bid  you  beware  of  me?  Well,  I  suppose  that 
was  to  be  expected,"  Sir  Thomas  said,  with  a  laugh. 

"Oh,  not  only  of  you,  but  of  each  other;  and  Aunt 
Ford  warns  me  against  them  all.  Well,  it  is  amusing, 
I  suppose,"  said  Lucy,  "but  it  does  not  amuse  me," 
and  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes. 
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"My  dear  little  girl!  (I  am  an  uncle,  you  know), 
things  will  mend,"  said  Sir  Tom.  "Come,  tell  me 
what  they  say  of  me.  Did  they  say  I  was  an  extra- 
vagant fool,  and  had  wasted  all  my  living  like  the 
prodigal?  Alas!  that  is  true,  Lucy.  It  may  be  un- 
charitable to  say  it,  but  the  ladies  are  quite  right;  and 
if  it  were  not  for  that  excellent  plan  of  the  uncle,  per- 
haps, as  they  tell  you,  it  would  be  better  for  you  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  me." 

"I  do  not  believe  that,"  cried  Lucy,  almost  with 
vehemence.  And  then  she  paused  and  looked  at  him 
anxiously,  and,  with  a  crimson  colour  gradually  coming 
over  her  face,  asked  in  a  low  tone,  "Sir  Thomas,  do 
not  be  angry,  are  you  poor?" 

He  grew  red  too,  with  surprise,  but  then  laughed. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "yes,  for  my  position  I  certainly 
am.  When  a  man  has  a  great  house  to  keep  up,  and 
a  number  of  expenses,  if  he  is  not  rich  he  must  be 
poor." 

"Ah!  but  I  don't  think  that  could  be  what  papa 
meant,"  cried  Lucy,  with  a  profound  sigh. 

"I  cannot  tell,  nor  what  you  mean  either,  my  little 
Lucy,"  he  said.  "I  feel  very  much  like  an  uncle  to- 
day, so  you  must  pardon  the  familiarity;  you  are  so 
little,  and  so  young,  and  I  am  so  fl^tri^  with  crows- 
feet  beyond  counting.  Lucy,  I  have  come  to  bid  you 
good-bye;  I  am  going  to  Scotland,  you  know." 

"Oh!"  said  Lucy,  her  countenance  falling.  "I 
hoped — we  hoped — you  were  not  going  directly.  So 
long  as  you  were  near,  I  felt  that  there  was  some  one 
Must  you  really  go,  Sir  Tom?" 

Neither  of  them  noticed  at  the  moment  the  sudden 
familiarity  into  which  they  had  fallen,  and  Lucy's  dis- 
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may  was  so  candid  that  it  was  all  Sir  Tom  could  do 
to  keep  from  a  caress,  such  as  would  have  been  very 
appropriate  to  his  assumed  character,  but  not  very  con- 
sistent with  the  partial  guardianship  he  had  been 
trusted  with. 

"It  is  very  sweet  of  you  to  be  sorry,"  he  said,  rising 
and  walking  to  the  window,  where  he  stood  looking 
out  for  a  moment  with  his  back  to  her,  "but  I  am 
afraid  I  must  go;  at  all  events,  it  will  be  better  for  me 
to  go.  If  you  want  an5rthing  very  urgently,  write  to 
me,  or  send  me  a  telegram;  but  I  don't  suppose  you 
will  have  any  very  pressing  necessities,"  he  said,  turn- 
ing round  with  a  smile. 

"No,"  said  Lucy,  very  downcast;  "oh,  it  is  not 
that:  I  have  not  any  necessities,  I  wish  I  had.  It  is 
just — it  is  only — one  wants  some  one  to  speak  to,  some 
one  to  tell " 

She  was  so  disappointed  that  there  came  a  littie 
quiver  into  her  lips  and  quaver  in  her  tone.  Had  he 
been  right?  Was  it  really  true  that  she  was  no  more  in 
love  with  him  than  he  was  with  his  old  aunt?  Sir  Tho- 
mas was  only  human,  and  an  amiable  vanity  was  warm 
in  him.  A  pleasant  little  thrill  of  surprise  and  grati- 
tude went  through  his  heart.  Was  it  perhaps  possible? 
— but  Lucy  made  haste  to  add: 

"You  are  the  only  person  that  I  could  tell  some- 
thing to,  something  that  is  on  my  mind.  My  guardians 
know,  so  it  is  not  quite,  quite  a  secret:  but  no  one  else 
knows:  and  when  I  go  to  them  they  always  oppose  me 
— at  least,  they  did  everything  they  could  against  me 
the  one  time;  and  I  thought  if  I  could  tell  you,  who 
are  a  gentleman,  and  have  experience,  it  would  be 
such  a  comfort — and  perhaps  you  could  guide  me  in 
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doing  what  I  have  to  do.  Papa  did  not  say  I  was  to 
tell  nobody.  I  am  sure  he  would  have  liked  me  to 
have  some  one  to  stand  by  me,  since  you  are  so  kind, 
Sir  Tom." 

"You  may  calculate  upon  me.  Miss  Lucy.  What  is  it? 
or  do  you  want  to  tell  me  now,  when  I  am  going  away?" 

His  tone  was  cooled,  chilled.  Lucy  did  not  quite 
know  how,  but  she  felt  it.  Almost  for  the  first  time 
since  she  had  known  him,  Sir  Thomas  looked  at  her 
with  no  wavering  of  expression  in  his  face,  no  twinkle 
in  his  eye. 

"It  will  perhaps — be  a  bore  to  you,"  she  said, 
chilled  too,  and  hesitating. 

"You  learned  that  word  in  town,"  he  said,  melting, 
and  relaxing  into  his  habitual  laugh.  "Come,  tell  me; 
when  I  know,  then  I  shall  be  able  to  advise,  and  you 
will  find  me  infallible.  Something  your  guardians  op- 
pose? then  I  suppose  it  must  be  a  desire  you  have  to 
be  kind  to  other  people,  Lucy.  They  could  not  refuse 
you  any  little  wants  of  your  own." 

"How  clever  you  are.  Sir  Tom!"  said  Lucy,  light- 
ing up,  "that  is  just  what  it  is.  Papa  left  me  a  great 
deal  of  money — I  believe  it  is  really  a  great  deal 
of  money  —  to  give  away.  Perhaps  you  may  have 
noticed  that  I  have  been  rude,  very  rude,  in  asking  if 
people  were — poor." 

"You  asked  me  so  ten  minutes  ago,"  he  said. 

"Oh!    you    must    not    think   I    meant Sir 

Thomas,  papa  says  in  his  will,  and  he  has  said  it  to 
me  often — not  to  waste  the  money,  giving  a  little  here, 
and  a  little  there,  but,  when  I  could  find  out  a  fit  oc- 
casion, to  provide  for  somebody,  to  put  them  quite 
above  want." 
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"And  the  thought  crossed  your  sweet  little  soul," 
he  said  with  one  of  his  big  laughs,  "my  dear  child!  to 
provide  for  me." 

"No!  Oh  no!  I  never  could  have  been  so  im- 
pertinent, indeed  that  was  not  what  I  meant;  only  it 
flashed  across  me  how  much  better,  if  I  could,  to  give 
it  to  some  one  I  liked,  than  to  some  one  I  knew  no- 
thing about  and  didn't  care  for;  but  then  it  was 
not  to  be  people  I  cared  for — only  people  who  were 
poor." 

"Lucy,  do  you  care  for  me?" 

"Very  much.  Sir  Tom,"  she  said  with  a  brightness 
quite  unusual  to  her,  turning  upon  him  eyes  which  met 
his  with  perfect  frankness  and  calm.  Will  it  be  be- 
lieved that  Sir  Thomas  was  utterly  disgusted  by  this 
quite  candid,  affectionate,  innocent  response? 

"Ah!  that  is  precisely  what  I  said,"  he  muttered  to 
himself,  jumping  up  impatiently  from  his  chair;  then 
he  laughed  and  sat  down  again. 

"Well,  well,  tell  me  how  I  can  help  you.  This 
money  is  to  be  spent  on  the  deserving  poor.  In  short 
it  is  a  charitable  fund." 

"There  is  nothing  about  deserving.  It  is  a  very 
great  deal  of  money.  It  is  nearly  as  much  as  the  half 
of  what  I  have  got.  What  papa  wished  was  that  it 
should  be  given  dack" 

"The  half  of  what  you  have  got!"  Sir  Thomas 
stared  at  her  bewildered,  in  his  mind  making  a  rapid 
calculation  that,  with  the  half  of  what  she  had  got, 
Lucy  would  no  longer  be  the  greatest  heiress  in  Eng- 
land. He  was  not  sorry.  She  would  still  have  a 
great  fortune.  Somehow,  indeed,  it  pleased  and  con- 
ciliated him  that  she  should  be  put  down  from  that 
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high  pedestal.  This  was  his  only  reflection  on  the 
subject.  "What  are  you  to  do?  are  you  to  establish 
institutions,  or  build  hospitals?"  he  said. 

"Oh,  no,  nothing  of  that  kind;  only  to  provide  for 
those  that  want,  not  for  the  very,  very  poor,  at  least 
not  always;  but  for  poor  people  who  are  not  poor.  Do 
you  know  what  I  mean,  Sir  Thomas?  for  those  who 
have  been  well  off." 

"I  understand:  like  me — poor  ladies,  and  poor  gen- 
tlemen." 

"We  were  not  ladies  and  gentlemen  ourselves.  It 
is  not  confined  to  them,"  said  Lucy  doubtfully,  "fa- 
milies that  are  struggling  to  live,  whether  they  are 
gentlemen,  or  whether  they  are  not,  clerks  like  my 
Uncle  Rainy,  or  schoolmasters  like  papa.  Do  you  con- 
sider it  very  insulting  to  offer  people  money,  when  you 
see  that  they  want  it  very  much?" 

"Well,  that  depends,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  recovering 
his  humorous  look,  "upon  the  person  who  offers,  and 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  offered.  It  happens  so  rarely 
that  one  has  no  experience  on  the  subject." 

"Do  you  remember.  Sir  Thomas,  when  I  borrowed 
that  hundred  pounds?"  Lucy  said.  "That  was  for  one, 
it  was  my  first,  my  very  first.  She  was  very  much  of- 
fended, and  then  she  said  she  would  take  it  as  a  loan. 
I  cheated  her  into  it,"  the  girl  said  with  glee,  "I  told 
her  I  could  not  give  any  loans,  papa  never  said  any- 
thing about  loans,  but  she  could  give  it  me  back  if 
she  wished  when  I  am  my  own  mistress  in  seven 
years.  Don't  you  think  she  will  forget  before  that 
time?     It  would  be  rather  dreadful  to  have  it  back." 

"That  depends  also,"  he  said,  "but  I  think  it  very 
likely  that  she  will  forget.     Only  take  care,  take  care. 
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Presents  of  a  hundred  pounds  are  Very  pleasalit 
things.  You  will  have  crowds  of  claimants  if  you  don't 
mind." 

"A  hundred  pounds!"  said  Lucy,  "oh,  it  was  not 
an  insignificant  thing  like  that!" 

"You  think  that  insignificant?  You  have  prince- 
ly notions,  it  must  be  allowed.     Might  one  ask — " 

"I  counted  up  very  closely,"  Lucy  said.  She  was 
drawn  along  by  the  tide  of  her  own  confidences,  "for 
it  was  no  use  giving  a  little  bit  that  would  be  swal- 
lowed up  directly,  and  do  no  good.  You  see  it  was  a 
lady,  and  ladies  are  not  so  expensive  as  men.  In 
that  case,  and  it  was  my  first,  it  was  six  thousand 
pounds." 

"Six  thousand  pounds!"  Sir  Thomas  sprang  to  his 
feet  with  comical  consternation,  as  if  he  had  been 
struck  by  electricity.  "My  dear  little  girl,"  he  said  half 
tragically,  half  laughing,  "do  you  know  what  you  are 
doing?  Are  you  sure  this  is  in  your  father's  will?  and 
do  your  guardians  allow  it!  I  feel  my  head  going 
round  and  round.  Six  thousand  pounds!  to  some  one 
not  related  to  you,  a  stranger." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Lucy  earnestly,  "or  it  would  not  be 
giving  it  back.  My  guardians  oppose  it  as  much  as 
ever  they  can." 

"And  I  don't  wonder  at  it,"  cried  Sir  Thomas.  "I 
think  I  should  oppose  it  too  if  I  were  one  of  them. 
My  dear  little  Lucy,  you  are  upsetting  the  very  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy.  Do  you  know  what  that 
means?  You  will  demoralise  everybody  you  come  in 
contact  with.  Even  I,  though  my  instincts  are  not 
mendicant,  it  is  all  I  can  do  not  to  hold  out  my  hand 
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for  Something.  I  shall  be  doing  it  if  I  stay  much 
longer,"  he  said. 

Lucy  looked  at  him  with  a  dubious,  half  alarmed 
look.  She  never  was  quite  sure  whether  he  was  in 
jest  or  earnest,  and  the  possibility,  even  the  most  dis- 
tant possibility  that  he  could  mean —  Even  Lucy's 
imagination,  however,  could  not  go  so  far  as  that. 
He  could  read  her  doubt  in  her  face,  and  laughed 
out. 

"I  warn  you  to  take  care,"  he  said.  "You  will  be 
the  ruin  of  all  your  friends;  but,  Lucy,  Lucy,  this  is  a 
very  wonderful  business,  it  is  like  a  fairy  tale.  You 
gave  away  six  thousand  pounds,  and  were  permitted  to 
do  so  at  your  age?  and  you  mean  to  do  it  again — and 
again?" 

"Oh,  as  often  as  ever  I  can,"  Lucy  said  fervently. 
"I  cannot  bear  to  think  how  many  people  may  be  in 
want  of  it,  and  that  I  don't  know  them,  and  don't  know 
how  to  find  them  out.  This  makes  me  very  unhappy 
when  I  think  of  it.  Perhaps  you  will  help  me  to  find 
them—?" 

"No,  that  I  cannot  promise  to  do.  I  warn  you  I 
shall  be  holding  out  my  own  hand  presently.  On  the 
contrary,  I  will  keep  people  out  of  your  knowledge. 
You  will  ruin  all  our  principles,"  he  said. 

"But  when  it  is  in  the  will,"  cried  Lucy.  It  is  un- 
conceivable how  much  lighter  her  heart  felt,  since  she 
had  told  him.  There  was  a  little  flush  on  her  cheeks, 
and  her  eyes  shone  with  a  pleasant  light.  She  could 
have  gone  on  talking  for  hours  now  that  the  floodgates 
were  open.  It  was  so  easy  to  talk  to  Sir  Tom.  His 
very  laugh  was  kind,  he  never  found  fault,  or  if  he  did 
that  was  as  pleasant  as  the  rest;  she  had  a  kind  of 
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frank  admiration  of  him,  and  trust  in  him,  such  as 
some  girls  feel  for  an  elder  brother.  The  unusual 
gleam  of  excitement  in  her  face  made  the  httle  qiiiei 
Lucy  pretty  and  interesting,  and  Sir  Thomas  was  flat- 
tered and  piqued  at  once  by  the  enthusiasm  of  affec- 
tionate faith  which  was  in  her  eyes.  It  piqued  him, 
and  it  pleased  him^that  he  should  have  all  this,  and 
yet  no  more.  He  had  got  a  great  deal  more  in  his 
life,  and  looked  for  it,  and  the  absence  of  it  made  him 
a  little  impatient. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "you  will  go  through  Ihe  world 
like  a  good  fairy,  and  I  hope  the  good  you  will  do, 
will  make  np  for  the  demoralisation  your  want  of  prin- 
ciple will  lead  to.  But  before  my  principles  are  ruined, 
Lucy,  goodbye,  I  must  go.  I  liave  written  my  address 
there  in  your  blotting  boi>k,  and  if  you  want  me.  or  if 
you  want  to  ask  me  anything,  be  sure  you  do  it.  Thank 
you  for  taking  me  into  your  confidence.  But  now  1  must 
go  away." 

Lucy  got  up  to  say  goodbye,  but  her  heart  sank. 
"Oh,  must  you  go?"  she  said,  "I  am  so  sorry.  VVliile 
you  were  there  the  place  was  not  quite  so  kmely.  But 
I  hope  you  will  like  the  shooting  very  much,"  she  sai<l 
with  a  sigh,  and  a  sense  of  real  self- sacrifice.  Her 
eyes  got  moist  in  spite  of  herself;  and  Sir  Thomas 
bent  over  her,  and  kissed  her  foreliead,  or  rather  her 
hair,  in  spite  of  himself.  He  ought  not  to  have  done 
it,  and  he  was  half  ashamed  of  having  done  it.  "Good- 
bye, my  liitle  Lucy,"  he  cried.  As  for  Lucy,  she  took 
this  kiss  "sedately"  like  the  poet's  heroine.  It  seemed 
so  natural,  she  liked  him  so  much;  she 
liked  her  a  little  too. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
A  NEW  ADVISER. 

Lucy  was  greatly  comforted  by  the  visit  of  Sir 
Thomas.  It  made  her  sad  to  see  him  go  away,  and 
the  consciousness  that  he  was  no  longer  within  reach 
raised  for  the  moment  another  cloud  upon  her  horizon; 
but  on  the  whole  it  was  an  exhilaration  to  her  to  have 
spoken  to  him,  to  have  shared  her  secret  with  him. 
She  had,  as  she  said,  tried  to  communicate  it  to  Lady 
Randolph  in  the  early  days  of  their  companionship; 
but  it  had  been  so  very  far  from  Lady  Randolph's 
thoughts,  that  Lucy's  timid  hint  had  made  no  impres- 
sion on  her  mind.  Neither  would  Sir  Thomas  have 
been  capable  of  understanding  had  she  spoken  less 
plainly  than  she  did;  but  Lucy  at  last  had  spoken  very 
plainly — and  he  had  understood.  He  had  not  given 
her  any  valuable  advice.  In  such  circumstances  there 
is  very  little  advice  practicable;  but  he  had  under- 
stood, which  is  such  a  great  matter.  She  knew  no 
better  what  to  do,  how  to  turn,  and  how  to  distribute 
the  money,  than  she  had  done  at  the  first;  but  yet  she 
Was  easier  in  her  mind.  She  had  talked  it  over,  and 
it  had  done  her  good.  Henceforward  she  was  not 
alone  in  her  possession  of  this  secret.  A  secret  is  a 
very  heavy  burden  to  be  borne  alone,  and,  though 
Lucy  had  been  restrained  by  many  considerations  from 
asking  Sir  Thomas'  advice  on  the  special  question 
which  now  occupied  her  mind,  she  was  still  consoled. 
In  case  of  any  break-down  he  would  not  blame  her; 
he  would  give  her  his  sympathy.  In  case  of  any  dif- 
ficulty she  could  write  to  him,  or  even  summon  him  to 
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her  aid.  He  liked  her,  which  was  a  pleasure  to  think 
of — liked  her  as  she  liked  him — though  he  was  so 
much  older,  and  of  so  much  more  importance  in  the 
world.  All  this  was  of  great  comfort  to  Lucy.  She 
began  to  hold  up  her  head,  and  to  feel  herself  less 
abandoned.  It  was  true  he  had  gone  away,  but  that 
did  not  matter  so  much,  he  would  come  back  if  she 
wanted  his  help;  and  in  the  meanwhile  time  was  go- 
ing, floating  on  noiselessly  and  swiftly,  and  by  and  by 
the  Farafield  chapter  would  be  over.  Mrs.  Ford,  who 
had  watched  for  Sir  Tom's  departure  very  jealously, 
and  who  had  bounced  out  of  the  parlour  to  see  him 
go  away,  and  detected  a  little  redness  about  Lucy's 
eyes,  was  re-assured  by  hearing  her  hum  little  tunes  to 
herself  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  and  talk  to  Jock 
with  great  animation  about  his  new  tutor,  and  all  that 
was  going  to  happen. 

"She  didn't  mind  after  all,"  Mrs.  Ford  said,  "how 
should  she,  a  man  old  enough  to  be  her  father."  And 
thus  everybody  was  pleased. 

In  the  afternoon  Katie  Russell  came  in,  all  tearful 
and  penitent,  to  beg  Lucy's  pardon,  and  declare  that 
"it  was  all  me."  The  pardon  was  accorded  with  great 
willingness  and  satisfaction,  and  Katie  stayed  and 
chattered,  and  made  a  lasting  peace.  She  offended 
Lucy's  taste  no  longer;  or  else  Lucy  awoke  to  the  fact 
that  her  friend  was  never  entirely  to  her  taste,  and 
that  toleration  is  the  most  essential  of  all  qualities  to 
friendship.  Katie  remained  to  tea.  She  told  Jock  a 
quite  new  story,  which  he  had  never  heard  before,  and 
could  not  parallel  out  of  his  books;  and  she  beguiled 
Lucy  back  into  the  old  world  of  careless  youth.  Lucy*s 
youth  had  never  been  so  thoughtless  or  so  merry  as 
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that  of  many  of  her  comrades.  Even. Katie,  though 
she  had  known  so  many  of  the  drawbacks  of  life,  had 
on  the  other  hand  got  a  great  deal  more  pleasure  out 
of  it  than  the  heiress  had  ever  known.  Sometimes  the 
pleasures  and  the  pains  go  together,  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  those  are  best  off  who  hold  the  middle  way 
between,  and  have  not  much  of  either.  Katie  was  a 
more  lively  companion  than  Lucy,  with  her  serious  up- 
bringing, her  sense  of  respoiteibility,  and  those  cares 
which  had  been  put  so  prematurely  upon  her  young 
head,  could  ever  have  been.  The  pink  drawing-room, 
for  the  first  time,  became  mirthful,  and  light  voices 
and  laughter  disturbed  the  quiet.  "Just  listen,"  Mrs. 
Ford  said,  "Sir  Thomas,  for  all  such  a  great  man  as 
you  think  him,  has  not  made  much  impression  there." 
Her  husband,  who  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Sir  Thomas,  uttered  a  "humph"  of  protesta- 
tion from  where  he  sat  in  his  easy-chair  by  the  fire- 
place. The  grate  full  of  shavings  was  not  so  pleasant 
as  the  grate  with  a  good  fire  in  it  was  in  winter;  but 
it  was  Ford's  place  at  all  seasons.  He  said  nothing 
but  humph!  having  nothing  to  add  to  bolster  up  his 
opinion.  But  it  would  have  been  as  surprising  to  him 
as  to  his  wife  had  they  known  that  it  was  he  who  was 
in  the  right,  and  that  even  Lucy's  laugh,  her  easier 
mind,  her  more  cheerful  face,  owed  something  to  the 
cheerful  presence  of  Sir  Tom,  even  though  he  had  gone 
away. 

At  tea  they  were  joined  by  another  and  unexpected 
visitor,  at  the  sight  of  whom  Mrs.  Ford  threw  up  her 
hands.  "Philip!"  she  cried.  "I  thought  you.  were 
abroad.  How  glad  I  am  to  see  you!  Dear,  dear,  how 
little  one  knows!    I  was  thinking  this  very  afternoon,- 
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when  I  saw  a  picture  of  the  snowy  mountains — tlwrt 
now,  Philip's  about  there." 

"I  have  come  back,"  said  Philip,  "I  was  abroad 
all  last  month,  but  a  great  many  things  seemed  lo  call 
roe  home.  There  is  a  bit  to  be  built  on  at  Kent's 
Lane.  And  there  was  Lucy.  Oh,  how  do  you  do? 
You  are  here!  I  tliought,"  he  said  with  frankness 
which  Mrs,  Ford  thought  excessive,  "that  I  must  come 
back  if  Lucy  was  here." 

"I  shall  be  here  for  six  months,"  said  Lucy  cahnly. 
"I  am  veiy  glad  to  see  you,  Cousin  Philip,  but  it  is  a 
pity  you  should  have  come  back  for  me." 

"I  don't  regret  it,"  said  the  young  man;  he  did 
not  resemble  any  of  the  others  whom  Lucy  knew.  He 
was  not  like  St.  Clair,  nor  yet  Raymond  Riishton,  who 
though  the  one  was  fat,  and  the  other  awkward,  had 
still  a  certain  naturalness  and  ease,  as  if  they  belonged 
to  the  position  in  which  they  were.  Philip  was  a  great 
deal  more  carefully  adapted  to  his  position  in  etTiy 
respect  than  they  were.  He  had  just  the  clothes  whidi 
a  man  in  the  country  in  the  month  of  August  ought  lo 
wear,  and  he  had  been  absent,  spending  the  first  part 
of  his  holidays  "abroad,"  as  most  men  in  August  would 
like  to  be.  He  had  all  the  cleanness  and  neatness  and 
trimness  which  are  characteristic  of  a  well-bred  Eng- 
lishman. He  was  not  fine;  there  was  no  superflutius 
glitter  about  him,  not  a  link  too  much  to  his  watch- 
chain,  not  an  unnecessary  button.  In  the  very  best 
taste!  the  only  thing  against  him  was  that  his  ap- 
pearance was  too  complete.  He  had  the  air  of  being 
respectful  of  his  clothes,  and  very  conscious  of  them. 
And  he  was  always  on  his  good  behaviour,  very  careful 
lo  commit  no  solecism,  to  do  exactly  whai  il  was  right 
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to  do.  He  came  in  witii  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and 
clung  to  it,  though  all  the  time  it  was  apparent  in  his 
countenance  that  he  would  much  rather  have  left  it  in 
the  hall.  It  was  in  such  matters  that  Philip  Rainy 
betrayed  himself,  for  in  his  heart  he  felt  that  it  would 
also  have  been  much  more  sensible  had  he  hung  up 
his  hat,  and  not  encumbered  himself  with  the  care  of 
it.  He  sat  down  on  the  haircloth  sofa,  not  approaching 
his  chair  to  the  table  round  which  all  the  others  were 
seated.  He  had  been  brought  up  upon  bread  and 
butter,  and  was  very  well  accustomed  to  the  homely 
tea-table;  but  he  felt  he  owed  it  to  himself  to  keep  up 
a  position  of  independence,  inferring  the  superior 
dignity  of  a  late  dinner  even  in  vacation  time,  and  a 
soul  above  tea. 

"Nothing  to  eat?"  said  Ford.  "I  think  you're 
wrong,  Philip;  here  is  toast,  and  there  are  some  nice 
slices  of  cold  beef;  and  there's  cake,  but  there's  no 
substance  in  cake.  It  is  good  enough  for  girls,  who 
live  upon  nothing,  but  a  man,  except  to  finish  off  with, 
wants  something  more  solid.  Have  a  bit  of  cold  beef, 
that's  what  I'm  taking  myself." 

"Let  him  alone,"  said  Mrs.  Ford,  "he  don't  want 
to  spoil  his  dinner.  I  hope  you  haven't  come  home 
on  some  wild-goose  chase  or  other,  Philip.  I  hope  you 
have  a  better  reason  than  just  to  see  Lucy;  but,  any- 
how, you're  welcome.  Lucy  has  been  home  only  a 
few  days,  and  she's  not  spoiled,  nor  much  changed, 
though  she  might  be.  I  cannot  say  that  I  think  she's 
much  changed." 

"Lucy  is  not  one  to  change,"  the  young  man  said; 
and  he  looked  at  her  with  an  affectionate  smile;  but 
somehow,  in  the  very  act  of  going  to  her,  this  lod^ 
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was  arrested  by  the  little  saucy  face  of  Katie  Russell, 
a  face  which  wias  brighter  and  more  mischievous,  but 
not  half  so  strong  in  moral  beauty  as  that  of  Lucy.  She 
caught  him,  looking  at  him  as  the  most  timid  of  young 
girls  may  look  at  a  stranger,  when  under  the  care  of  a 
most  decorous  roof  and  a  matron's  ample  wings.  The 
young  man  actually  swerved  a  little  aside,  and  stopped 
dead  short  in  what  he  was  saying.  It  was  as  if  some 
one  had  given  him  a  blow. 

"I  forgot  to  introduce  you  to  Miss  Russell,"  said 
Mrs.  Ford,  catching  the  look,  but  not  understanding 
it.  "A  cousin  of  ours,  Mr.  Rainy,  Miss  Russell.  No, 
you  are  right  about  Lucy;  but  she  has  a  great  many 
temptations.  There  are  folks  about  her  that  have  their 
own  ends  to  serve.  She  is  one  that  many  a  person 
envies;  but  I,  for  one,  don't  envy  Lucy.  I  tell  her 
sometimes  I  wonder  how  many  of  her  fine  friends  would 
stand  by  her — ^My  Lady  This,  and  Mrs.  That — if  she 
were  to  lose  her  money;  that^s  what  the/re  after.  And 
she's  too  trusting,  the  thing  for  her  would  be  to  keep 
herself  to  herself." 

."Indeed,"  cried  Katie  Russell,  with  sparkling  eyes, 
"it  is  very  cruel  and  unkind  of  you  to  say  so.  Lucy 
knows  very  well  we  don't  love  her  for  her  money. 
What  do  I  care  for  her  money?  I  was  fond  of  Lucy 
before  I  knew  what  money  meant,  and  so  I  would  be 
fond  of  her,"  cried  the  girl,  with  a  flush  of  passion, 
"if  it  were  all  tossed  into  the  sea: — and  all  my 
people,"  she  added,  after  a  moment,  "as  well  as  me." 

Lucy  had  followed  this  little  outburst  with  pleasure 
in  her  mild  eyes,  but  the  last  words  gave  her  a  shock, 
as  of  the  real  penetrating  into  the  poetical.   Her  mind 
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was  not  quick  enough  to  jump  at  the  Subtle  mixture 
of  semi-truth  and  semi-falsehood  in  it,  but  she  felt, 
though  she  could  not  define.  There  was  the  bitterest 
kind  of  humour  in  the  suggestion,  but  Katie,  perhaps, 
did  not  know,  and  certainly  did  not,  at  the  moment, 
mean  an5rthing  different  from  what  she  said. 

"Susan,"  said  Ford,  with  a  nod  to  Philip,  "wasn't 
meaning  anybody  in  particular.  There  is  no  occasion, 
Miss  Russell,  to  take  offence.  Mrs.  Ford  was  meaning 
— other  persons  that  shall  be  nameless,"  Ford  added, 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand. 

"They  are  all  wrong,  Philip,"  said  Lucy.  "I  wish 
so  very  much  people  would  not  speak  so.  It  takes  all^ 
the  pleasure  out  of  my  life.  Lady  Randolph  never 
talked  about  my  money,  never  warned  me  against  any- 
one.    Please  don't  do  it.  Aunt  Ford!" 

"I  know,"  said  Mrs.  Ford,  putting  her  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes,  "IVeseen  it  from  the  very  first  in  your  face, 
Lucy.  I'm  not  a  fine  lady,  like  your  Lady  Randolph, 
I  can't  put  a  smooth  face  on  everything,  and  let  you 
go  sailing  over  a  precipice  as  if  it  were  nothing  to  me. 
I  am  only  one  that  speaks  out  plain  what  is  in  my 
mind,  and  one  that  has  known  you  from  your  cradle, 
and  have  no  ends  of  my  own,  but  your  interest  at 
heart.  But  to  be  plain  and  true's  not  enough  for  you 
any  longer.  I've  known  it  all  this  time,  I've  seen  it  in 
your  face:  but  I  didn't  think  you  would  put  it  into 
words,  and  before  strangers,  and  me  Lucilla  Rainy's 
cousin,  and  one  that  has  known  you  from  your  cradle, 
and  nursed  your  father  on  his  death-bed;  oh,  I  never 
thought  you  could  have  the  heart  to  put  it  into  words!" 

"Have  I  said  anything  wrong?"  said  Lucy,  in  great 
distress.     She  was  bewildered  by  the  sudden  attack. 

The  GreaUst  Heiress.   //.  8 
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and  horrified  by  the  scene  "before  strangers;"  for  Lucy 
had  all  the  instincts  of  respectability,  and  to  see  Mre, 
Ford's  tears  filled  her  with  pain  and  involuntary  com- 
punction; but  she  was  not  so  emotional  as  to  lose  her 
sense  of  justice.  "I  did  not  mean  to  say  anything 
wrong,"  she  repeated,  anxiously.  Mrs.  Ford's  tears 
were  a  little  slow  in  coming;  she  sniffed,  and  she  held 
her  handkerchief  to  her  face,  whitJi  was  red  with  anger 
and  excitement,  but  she  did  not  possess,  at  any  time, 
a  great  command  over  tears. 

Then  Philip  took  up  the  part  of  peace-maker. 

"Vou  said  yourself,  two  minutes  ago,  that  I.ucy  was 
pot  changed,"  he  said.  "Because  you  think  she  should 
be  on  her  guard,  you  don't  want  her  to  be  unhappy? 
and  if  she  does  not  like  her  fi-iends,  how  can  she  be 
happy,  Mrs.  Ford?  so  good  a  friend  as  you  are  must 
know  that.  To  be  sure,"  said  Philip,  "we  of  the  Rainy 
family  can't  help  being  a  little  anxious  and  fussy  about 
our  heiress,  can  we?  We  think  more  of  her  than  other 
people  can,  and  care  more  for  her." 

"That  is  the  truth,  that  is  the  very  truth,"  cried 
Mrs.  Ford.  And  thus  the  incident  blew  over  in  pro- 
fessions that  Lucy's  interest  and  happiness  were  all  she 
thought  of,  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  that  she 
meant  to  say  nothing  which  could  hurt  Mrs.  Ford's 
feelings. 

Philip  went  upstairs  with  the  girls  after  this,  into 
the  pink  drawing-room,  where  he  sat  all  the  evening, 
forgetting  his  dinner.  He  had  come  to  see  Lucy,  but 
it  was  Katie  Russell  who  took  the  conversation  in  band; 
and  as  he  was  a  very  staid  young  man,  not  used  toti 
lighter  graces  of  conversation,  Katie's  chatter,  , 
perpetual  variations  of  her  pretty  face,  were  a  s 
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revelation  to  Philip.  He  was  entirely  Carried  beyond 
himself  and  all  his  purposes  by  this  new  being.  Lucy 
sat  tranquilly  in  her  corner  and  assisted,  but  did  little 
more.  She  was  amused  to  see  her  grave  cousin  laughed 
at  and  subdued,  and  the  evening  flew  over  them,  as 
evenings  rarely  fly,  in  more  edifying  intercourse.  The 
talk  and  the  laughter  were  at  their  height  when  Katie, 
going  to  the  piano  to  sing  "just  one  more  song," 
suddenly  discovered  that  it  was  too  dark  to  see  her 
music,  and  stopped  short  with  a  cry  of  dismay,  "Why, 

it  is  dark!  and  I  never  noticed What  will  Mrs.  Stone 

think?  I  came  over  only  for  half  an  hour,  and  I  am 
staying  all  the  night  Lucy,  goodbye,  I  must  go 
now." 

"But  you  have  promised  me  this  song,"  Philip  said, 
"there  are  candles  to  be  had." 

"And  you  are  not  going  to  run  away  like  that. 
Jock  and  I  will  go  home  with  you,"  said  Lucy,  "and, 
perhaps,  Philip  will  come  too." 

Philip  thanked  his  cousin  with  his  eyes,  and  the 
song  was  sung;  and  then  the  little  party  got  under 
weigh.  It  was  a  warm  still  night,  with  a  little  autumnal 
mist  softening  all  the  edges  of  the  horizon,  and  mild 
stars  shining  through  with  a  kind  yet  pensive  softness. 
Philip  Rainy  had  been  admirable  in  all  the  relations  of 
life.  He  had  done  his  duty  by  his  parents,  by  his 
scholars,  and  by  himself;  he  had  combined  a  prudent 
sense  of  his  own  interests  with  justice  to  everybody, 
and  kindness  to  those  who  had  a  claim  upon  him;  and 
the  life  which  lay  behind  him  was  one  on  which  any 
well-regulated  young  man  might  have  looked  back  with 
pleasure.  But  all  at  once  it  seemed  to  the  young 
schoolmaster  that  it  was  the  dreariest  of  desert  tracks, 
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and  that  up  to  this  moment  He  had  never  lived  at  all. 
He  had  never  understood  before  what  the  balmy 
atmosphere  of  a  summer  night  meant,  or  how  it  was 
that  the  stars  got  soft,  and  came  to  bear  a  personal 
relation  to  the  eyes  that  looked  at  them.  What  did  it 
mean?  He  had  come  to  see  Lucy;  but  he  barely  per- 
ceived Lucy.  All  the  world,  and  all  his  interests 
seemed  suddenly  concentrated  into  the  little  circle  in 
which  that  one  little  figure  was  standing.  He  stood 
beside  her,  drawn  to  her  by  a  soft  inexplainable  in- 
fluence. He  walked  beside  her  as  in  a  dream;  every- 
thing was  sweet,  the  night  air  that  lifted  her  bright 
hair  and  tossed  it  about  her  forehead;  the  gorse-bush 
that  clung  to  her  dress,  and  had  to  be  disengaged, 
every  pricUe  giving  him  another  delicious  prick  as  he 
pulled  them  away.  Whether  he  was  dreaming,  or 
whether  he  had  gone  clean  out  of  his  senses,  or  whether 
this  was  a  new  life  of  which  he  had  never  been  con- 
scious before,  Philip  did  not  Itnow.  When  they  arrived 
at  the  White  House,  which  they  did  not  do  by  honest 
straightforward  means,  along  the  plain  road  that  led  to 
it,  but  by  a  quite  unnecessary  roundabout,  an  excursion 
led  by  Jock  through  all  the  narrowest  byeways,  a  sudden 
stop  seemed  to  be  put  to  this  chapter  of  existence. 
He  had  a  hand  put  into  his  for  one  second,  a  succes- 
sion of  merry  nods,  and  farewells  waved  by  the  same 
hand,  and  then  he  stood  with  Lucy,  come  to  himself. 
outside  a  blank  door,  a  dropped  curtain,  a  sudden  con- 
clusion. Philip  stood  gazing,  he  did  not  seem  to  have 
any  energy  even  to  turn  round.  Had  it  been  suggested 
to  him  to  lie  down  there  and  spend  the  night,  he  would 
have  thought  the  suggestion  most  reasonable.  Had  he 
been  alone,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  lingered,  for  some 
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time  at  least.  Even  as  it  was,  he  never  knew  how  long 
a  time,  a  minute,  or  an  hour,  or  perhaps  only  an  in- 
finitesimal moment,  too  small  to  be  reckoned  on  any 
watch,  elapsed,  before,  slowly  coming  to  himself  with 
the  giddiness  of  a  fall,  he  saw  that  he  was  with  Lucy, 
and  that  she  was  turning  to  go  home.  Jock  was  roam- 
ing on  in  advance,  a  little  moving  solid  speck  in  the 
vague  dark,  and  Lucy  moved  on,  softly  and  lightly  in- 
deed, but  with  no  enchantment  about  her  steps.  And 
then  what  she  said  was  all  of  the  old  world,  the  anti- 
quated dried-up  Sahara  of  existence  from  which  Philip 
had  escaped  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 

"It  looks  a  little  like  rain,"  Lucy  said,  "it  is  a  good 
thing  we  are  not  far  from  home." 

"Ah!  but  it  does  not  so  much  matter  now,"  Philip 
said  with  a  sigh.  "She  would  have  spoilt  her  pretty 
dress." 

"Yes!  muslins  go  at  once,"  said  Lucy,  "it  is  the 
starch.  I  didn't  think  it  would  rain  when  we  came 
out.  But  we  must  not  grumble — we  have  had  a  beauti- 
ful summer.  Does  Farafield  seem  just  the  same  to  you, 
Philip,  when  you  come  home?" 

"Farafield!  I  never  saw  an3rthing  so  sweet — the  air 
is  softer  than  I  ever  felt  it  in  my  life;  and  the  Common 
smells — like  Paradise,"  cried  the  young  man  in  the 
sudden  bewilderment  which  had  come  upon  him,  which 
he  did  not  understand. 

"Do  you  think  so?"  said  Lucy  in  great  surprise; 
especially  the  last  point  was  doubtful;  but  she  thought 
it  was  the  warmth  of  local  enthusiasm,  and  blamed  her- 
self for  her  want  of  patriotism.  "I  like  it  very  weUj" 
she  added  with  hesitation,  "but — after  one  has  beoj 
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away  the   first  time,  then  one  sees  all  the  difference, 
I  don't  suppose  I  should  feei  tlie  same  again." 

Then  there  was  a  pause.  Philip  did  not  feel  in- 
clined to  talk;  his  mind  was  quite  abstracted  out  of  its 
ordinary  channel.  As  they  went  back,  he  felt  within 
himself  a  dual  consciousness — he  was  walking  with  htr, 
helping  her  over  the  stones,  disengaging  her  dress  from 
the  prickles;  and  at  the  same  lime  he  was  walking 
demurely  with  Lucy,  who  required  no  sucli  services. 
The  sensible  young  schoolmaster,  had  the  question 
been  suddenly  put  to  him,  could  not,  at  the  moment, 
have  distinguished  which  was  true. 

But  Lucy,  curiously  enough,  was  seized  with  an  in- 
clination to  open  her  mind  to  her  cousin.  She  had 
come  back  to  her  natural  condition,  through  the  help 
of  Sir  Tom  and  Katie,  and  she  wanted  to  be  friendly. 
She  said,  "I  am  so  glad  that  you  have  come  home, 
Philip,  You  know — so  much  more  than  Aunt  Ford 
knows.  Perhaps  if  you  will  tel!  her  that  everybr)dy  is 
not  thinking  of  my  money^that  it  is  not  half  so  im- 
portant as  she  thinks,  she  will  believe  you." 

"Your  money!"  Philip  said  with  a  gasp^suddenly 
the  stars  disappeared  out  of  the  sky.  The  summer 
evening  became  less  balmy.  There  was  a  moment  of 
rapid  gyration,  either  of  the  whole  round  world  iisclt 
or  of  his  head,  he  could  not  tell  which.  And  he  felt 
himself  strike  sharply  wiili  his  foot  ujKin  a  stone  in  the 
path,  and  came  to  earth  and  to  common  life  again, 
limping  and  rubbing  his  ancle.  "Confound  it!"  he 
said  under  his  breath;  but,  perhaps,  it  was  his  gooii 
angel  put  that  stone  in  his  way.  He  came  ■  *  " 
and  entirely  to  himself  under  the  stimulant  of  t 
^Utaiy  pain. 
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^'I  hope  you  have  not  hurt  yourself,"  said  Lucy, 
with  her  usual  calm. 

"Oh!  it  is  nothing,"  said  Philip,  ashamed,  "The 
fact  is  I  came  home  sooner  than  I  intended,  thinking 
— that,  perhaps,  you  might  want  some  advice.  For 
instance,"  he  said,  grasping  at  the  first  idea  which  oc- 
curred to  him,  a  sort  of  staff  of  the  practical  in  this 
chaos  of  the  vague  and  unknown  where  he  had  sud- 
denly found  himself  stumbling,  "about  Jock — he  is  in 
my  way — I  might  help  you  about  Jock." 

"Oh!"  said  Lucy  with  animation,  "thank  you, 
Philip,  that  is  all  arranged.  I  have  got  the  most  de- 
lightful plan  settled.  Mrs.  Stone's  nephew,  a  poor 
gentleman  who  is  in  bad  health:  just  when  he  was 
about  succeeding  so  finely  at  the  bar — and  it  is  a  great 
thing  to  succeed  at  the  bar,  isn't  it?  his  health  gave 
way:  and  he  is  so  good  as  to  be  willing  to  come  and 
teach  Jock.     I  think  it  is  so  very  kind." 

"Kind!"  said  Philip  at  last,  thoroughly  woke  up. 
He  opened  his  eyes  wide  and  shook  himself  in- 
stinctively. This  was  what  Mrs.  Ford  meant,  and  no 
wonder  if  she  made  a  scene.  "This  is  a  strange  step 
to  take,  Lucy,"  he  said  seriously.  "I  don't  know  what 
it  means.  I  should  think  as  a  relative,  and  your 
father's  successor,  and — engaged  in  tuiton"  (nature 
had  brought  the  word  schoolmaster  to  his  lips,  but  un- 
less you  belong  to  the  higher  branches  of  the  profes- 
sion, you  do  not  like  to  call  yourself  a  schoolmaster), 
"that  I  had  the  first  claim." 

Lucy  was  greatly  distressed.  She  had  never  con- 
sidered the  question  before  in  this  light.  "Oh,  Philip! 
I  am  so  sorry.  So  you  should  have  had — if  1  had 
ever  thought!    I  beg  your  pardon  a  thousand  times. 
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But  then,"  she  added,  recovering  her  composure,  "yon 
liave  a  great  many  boys — it  does  not  matter  to  you; 
and  this  poor  gentleman — " 

"Poor  gentlemen  ought  not  to  come  to  you,"  said 
Philip  with  indignation.  "A  barrister,  a  man  in  bad 
health—what  was  he  to  do  with  a  small  boy?  Jock 
ought  to  have  come  to  me.  I  proposed  it  before  yoti 
went  to  London,  it  is  the  best  thing  for  him.  I  think 
— that  your  father  meant  him  to  be  my  successor  in 
Kent's  Lane," 

"Oh,  no,  no!  never  that,"  said  I,ucy, 

"Is  it  so  much  beneath  Jock?"  Philip  said,  with  a 
touch  of  natural  bitterness.  "But  anyhow,  it  is  I  that 
ought  to  have  the  chaise  of  him,  I  do  not  want  to  be 
unkind,  Lucy;  but  I  think  I  begin  to  see  what  Mra. 
Ford  means  about  your  family." 

"Philipl"  cried  Lucy  indignant,  and  then  she 
added,  almost  crying,  "you  are  all  so  unjust;  and  it 
you  say  so  too,  what  am  I  to  do?" 

"I  will  not  say  anything;  but  it  is  what  I  cannot 
help  thinking,"  said  Philip  with  the  staleliness  of 
ofTence.  It  seemed  to  him,  he  could  scarcely  tell  how, 
th.al  he  was  being  defrauded,  not  of  Jock,  who  was  ■ 
trifle,  but  of  all  share  or  interest  in  Lucy's  future.  He 
had  come  back,  on  purpose  to  look  after  her,  to  keep 
her  out  of  trouble.  \Vhile  he  had  been  away,  ii  had 
been  more  and  more  clear  to  him  that  to  share  Lucy's 
fortune  was  in  a  manner  his  right.  It  would  save  him, 
at  least,  ten  years,  it  would  secure  his  position  al  on« 
— and  he  had  a  right.  He  had  come  to  the  Tenact 
that  evening  full  of  this  idea;  and  he  had  played  the 
fool^he  could  not  but  allow  that  he  had  played  the 
fool.     What  were  poetiy  and  the  stars  and  the  mild 
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influences  of  the  Pleiades  to  him?  He  was  a  Rainy, 
and  there  was  no  one  who  had  so  much  right  to  share 
the  great  Rainy  fortune.  The  energy  of  opposition 
awoke  him,  which  nothing  else,  perhaps,  could  have 
done.  "You  will  forgive  me,"  he  said,  "but  you  are 
only  a  young  girl,  and  you  cannot  be  expected  to 
understand.  And  it  is  quite  true  what  Aunt  Ford 
said,  there  are  always  a  herd  of  harpies  after  a  girl 
with  a  large  fortune.  You  should  take  the  advice  of 
those  who  belong  to  you.  You  should  first  consult 
your  true  friends." 

Lucy  was  confounded,  she  did  not  know  how  to 
reply.  Was  not  Sir  Thomas  her  true  fiiend?  He  had 
not  been  angry  with  her  when  she  told  him  about 
that  famous  scheme  for  giving  the  money  back.  Some 
floating  idea  that  Philip  would  have  been  able  to  help 
her  in  that  respect,  that  he  might  have  suggested  what, 
for  instance,  she  should  give  to  St.  Clair,  had  been  in 
her  mind.  But  Lucy  promptly  shut  up  her  impulse  of 
confession.  She  withdrew  a  little  from  his  side.  He 
was  not  ignorant  like  the  Fords — he  was  a  kind  of 
natural  adviser.  "But  what  is  the  use  of  speaking  to 
anyone  who  does  not  understand?"  Lucy  said.  So 
they  traversed  the  rest  of  the  way  in  silence,  Philip 
occasionally  making  a  severe  remark  in  the  same  vein, 
yet  feeling,  as  he  did  so,  that  every  word  he  said  was 
a  sacrifice  of  his  vantage  ground.  He  wanted  to 
change  his  tactics,  when  he  saw  the  evident  mistake  of 
strategy  he  had  made.  But  such  matters  are  not  with- 
in our  own  control;  when  a  false  key  is  struck,  it  is 
not  easy  to  get  free  of  it.  Philip  was  ready  to  curse 
himself  for  his  folly;  but  at  the  same  time  his  folly 
and  his  wrong  key-note,  and  the  misadventure  of  the 
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evening  altogether  gave  him  a  sense  of  almost  aversioil 
to  his  cousin.  "What  a  contrast!"  be  said  to  himselt 
Thus  Lucy,  whose  Mmpticity  was  captivating  to  such  a 
man  of  the  wotid  as  Sir  Tom,  made  the  Faralield 
achocJmaster  indignant  and  impatient  bej'ood  cneasuic 
Sir  Thomas  would  have  been  in  no  sort  of  danger 
from  titde  Katie.  Thns  the  world  goes  on,  without 
any  regard  to  the  suilabie,  or  possible.  They  said 
"goodnight"  very  coolly  to  each  other,  and  Lucy  rao 
upstairs  vexed  and  troubled — for  to  be  disapproved  of 
wounded  her.  As  for  Mrs.  Ford,  she  came  out  of  the 
parlour,  where  she  now  seemed  to  he  in  wait  for  oc- 
currences, when  she  heard  them  come  to  the  door. 
"Come  soon  again,  Philip."  she  whispered,  "there's  a 
good  lad.  I  tfaink  the  whole  town  is  after  her.  Vou 
are  the  one  that  ought  to  get  it  all.  You  will  be 
kindly  welcome  if  you  come  every  day." 

"I  have  not  a  notion  what  it  is  you  want  i 
get,"  said  Philip  crossly  as  he  strode  away, 
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Tins  day  on  which  these  events  occurred  was  ihe 
d.iy  of  Mr.  Frank  St.  Clair's  arrival  at  the  \\'hittf 
House,  where  he  had  come  dutifully  in  answer  to  hU 
aunt's  simimons,  to  hear  of  "something  to  his  ad- 
vantage." To  do  him  justice,  he  was  by  no  means 
delighted  with  the  projecti  but  he  was  dutiful  and 
needy,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  ' 
He  went  the  next  morning  to  pay  his 
heiress,  and  assume  the  charge  of  his  pupiL 
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not  a  long  walk  from  the  White  Hoiise,  but  Mr.  Frank 
St.  Clair  was  warm  when  he  arrived,  being,  according 
to  the  euphemism  of  the  day,  "out  of  training,"  and 
glad  to  sit  down  and  contemplate  the  little  fellow  who 
was  to  be  the  instrument  of  his  fortune.  Jock,  who 
had  resumed  his  position  on  the  white  rug,  and  lay 
there,  cool  and  at  his  ease,  while  Lucy  dutifully  read 
her  history,  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  submit  to  any 
examination. 

"Come  and  tell  me  what  you  can  do,  my  little 
man,"  Mr.  St.  Clair  said;  "let  us  see  which  of  us 
knows  the  most;  we  are  going  to  teach  other — you  me, 
or  I  you.    Come  and  let's  make  out  which  it  is  to  be." 

Jock  raised  his  head  from  the  rug,  and  looked  at 
his  questioner  with  big  eyes.  The  inspection  did 
not  seem  to  please  him.  "I  know  a  lot,"  he  said, 
conscisely,  and  dropped  his  head;  his  book  was  more 
interesting  than  the  stranger.  It  was  "Don  Quixote" 
with  pictures  which  he  had  in  his  hands,  this  deeply 
experienced  reader  had  never  encountered  the  work 
with  these  attractions  before. 

"I  told  you.  Miss  Trevor,"  said  St.  Clair,  "he  sees 
through  me,  he  knows  my  learning  is  antiquated.  If  a 
man  has  the  misfortune  to  live  before  Madvig  what  is 
he  to  do?  Scholarship  is  the  most  progressive  of  all 
sciences;  which  is  curious,  considering  that  it  is  with 
dead  languages  it  has  to  do." 

Lucy  raised  her  mild  eyes  with  no  understanding 
in  them.  It  was  in  vain  to  speak  of  dead  languages 
to  her.  "Though  he  is  so  little,"  she  said,  apologetic- 
ally, "he  has  read  a  great  many  books.  That  is  what 
he  means;  but  he  has  had  no  education,  Mr.  St.  Clair, 
except  just  a  little  at  Hampstead.     He  has  done  nor 
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thing  but  read  books — nonsense  books,"   said 
sevM^ly,  thinking  to  reacli  tlie  culprit,  "that  could'| 
teach  him  anjTimig  or  do  him  any  good 

"Reading  books  is  on  the  whole  not  a  bad  kind  of 
education,"  said  St,  Qair,  "I  see  you  pursue  that  way 
yourself." 

"Oh^but  this  is  histoty;  it  is  not  in  the  least 
amusing,  sometimes  it  is  very  hard,  I  can't  remember 
it  a  bit:  and  sometimes  I  almost  go  to  sleep;  very  dif- 
ferent," said  Lucy,  pointedly,  "from  the  books  thai 
Jock  reads;  they  make  him  laugh,  they  make  him  so 
interested  that  he  can't  bear  anyone  to  speak  to  him. 
He  won't  go  to  bed,  he  won't  play  for  them.  Thai 
cannot  be  education  at  a!l." 

"Very  true,"  Mr.  St  Clair  said.     "Medicine  i 
lie  nasty.     Might  one  know,   my  friend,  what  yotffl 
reading  now?" 

Jock  raised  himself  from  the  rug  once  more.  He 
did  not  lose  a  word  either  of  the  book  or  the  conver- 
sation. "I've  read  it  before;  but  this  time  I've  just 
come  to  the  windmills,"  he  said. 

"The  windmills?  now  what  may  they  be?" 

"I  told  you,"  said  Lucy  regretfully;    "they  a 
nonsense  books — nothing  that  is  of  any  good." 

"Because    you    don't    know,"    cried    Jock, 
"You've  no  business  to  speak  when  you  don't  t 
Ht  doesn't  think  they're  windmills;   he  thinks  t 
big  giants,  and  they're  just  like  it,  just  like  giar 
I've  thought  so  myself.     He  thinks  they've  got  a  It 
poor  people  carrying  them  off  to  be  slaves,  and  t" 
only  him  upon  his  own  horse— nobody  more; 
you  think  he'll  let  them  cany  off  the  poor  people  f 
slaves?  He  goes  at  them  like  a  dozen  knights — he  ^ 
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at  them  like  an  artny,"  cried  Jock,  his  eyes  flashing. 
"I  wish  I  had  been  there,  Fd  have  done  it  too." 

"Ah,  Don  Quixote,"  said  St.  Clair.  "What  you, 
Jock!  you  that  know  such  a  lot,  you'd  have  gone  at 
the  windmills  too?" 

Jock  grew  red,  for  he  did  not  like  ridicule.  "He 
didn't  know  they  were  windmills,"  he  said. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you,  Mr.  St.  Clair,"  said  Lucy;  "that 
is  all  he  thinks  about — ^windmills!  what  good  can  wind- 
mills do  him?  unless  he  were  to  learn  all  about  the 
uses  of  them,  and  who  began  them,  and  the  good  they 
are  to  the  country;  that  would  be  very  different  from 
a  fairy  tale." 

"It  is  not  a  bit  a  fairy  tale,"  Jock  cried,  indignant. 
"It's  a  long  time  since  I  read  any  fairy  tales — never 
any  since  Prospero  and  Ariel  on  the  endianted  island. 
This  is  about  a  man.  Fairy  tales  are  very  nice  when 
you  are  quite  little,"  he  added,  with  dignity,  "just  be- 
ginning to  read  plain;  but  when  you  are  bigger  you 
like  sense  best,  for  you  can  think  I  would  do  the 
same." 

"You  see,  Mr.  St.  Clair,  that  is  just  like  him;  it  is 
not  education,"  said  Lucy,  with  mild  despair. 

"I  am  not  quite  clear  about  that,"  said  St.  Clair, 
who  knew  a  little  more  than  Lucy;  "but,  Jock,  you 
will  find  a  great  many  more  books  to  read,  and  men 
to  hear  about,  if  you  come  to  me  and  learn.  Leave 
your  tall  gentleman  to  overcome  the  windmills,  and 
come  and  speak  to  me.  Tell  me  what  you  have  learnt," 
he  said,  holding  the  child  within  his  arm  as  he  stood 
up,  reluctantly,  by  his  side.  Lucy  looked  on  with 
pleased  approval,  yet  many  excuses.  "He  has  never 
been  to  school,  he  was  so  delicate,  papa  didn't  like 
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him  to  be  out  of  his  sight,"  she  said,  reddening  witli 
much  bliame  and  self-reproach,  as  the  real  stale  of  ihe 
case  was  elucidated.  When  the  cross-examination  was 
over,  Jock,  though  not  at  ail  ashamed,  escaped  as 
quickly  as  he  could  from  Mr.  St.  Clair's  detaining  ami. 
He  snatched  up  his  book  from  the  nig,  and  made  as- 
surance sure  by  putting  a  flight  of  stairs  and  the  closed 
door  of  Mrs.  Ford's  room  between  him  and  the  inqui- 
sitor, who  laughed  and  shook  his  head  as  the  little 
fellow  bolted.  "We  must  begin  from  the  beginning.  I 
fear;"  he  said.  "He  has  been  neglected;  but  after  all 
there  has  not  been  much  time  lost." 

"I  am  very  sorry  he  is  so  ignorant,"  said  Lucy,  de- 
precating; "but,  Mr.  St.  Clair,  papa  was  old,  and  I  was 
very  young." 

"Yes,  no  one  could  expect  you  to  think  of  it;  yoa 
are  very  young  now,  Miss  Trevor,  to  have  sudi  i 
charge." 

"Oh,  that  is  nothing,"  Lucy  said;  "many  peqiie 
have  had  a  great  deal  more  to  do.  I  have  heard  of 
girls  that  have  had  to  work  for  their  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, indeed  I  have  been  acquainted  with  some,"  she 
said,  thinking  of  Mary  Russell.  "But,  now  that  ire 
know  of  it,  it  is  not  too  late  to  mend  it,  Mr.  St.  Clair." 

"Not  at  all  too  late,"  he  was  pleased  ihai  she 
should  say  we.  Such  a  familiarity  of  association  was 
all  he  thought  that  could  be  desired.  "I  will  under- 
take to  put  him  in  the  right  way — for  the  moment" 

"Oh!"  Lucy  said,  with  disturbed  looks,  "will  it  be 
only  for  the  moment,  Mr.  St.  Clair?  I  know  it  ts  veiy 
good  fortune,  far  more  than  we  could  have  czpectu^ 
to  get  you  at  all — ^and  that  you  should  take  such  i 
very  little  boy." 
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"I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  be  of  any  use  to 
you/'  St.  Clair  said,  with  a  smile,  "and  if  I  am  not 
called  away — But  you  well  understand  that  I  cannot 
be  at  all  sure  of  my  time,  Miss  Trevor.  I  may  be 
called  away." 

St.  Clair  was  ready  to  laugh  at  the  little  formula, 
and  this  gave  him  an  additional  air  of  seriousness, 
which  looked  like  feeling.  "I  wish  I  had  done  nothing 
in  my  life  to  be  so  little  ashamed  of,"  he  added,  "as 
teaching  a  small  boy." 

Lucy  looked  at  him  with  great  respect,  and  even  a 
little  awe.  An  innocent  girl  has  a  certain  awe  of  a 
man  so  much  older  than  herself,  so  much  more  ex- 
perienced in  every  way,  who  perhaps  has  had  myste- 
rious wrong-doings  in  his  life  as  well  as  other  things, 
more  momentous  and  terrible  than  any  her  imagination 
has  ever  realized.  The  things  that  St.  Clair  might 
have  to  be  ashamed  of  loomed  large  upon  her  in  the 
darkness  of  her  ignorance,  like  gigantic  shadows,  upon 
which  she  looked  with  pity  and  a  little  horror,  yet  at 
the  same  time  an  awful  respect.  "Mrs.  Stone  told  me," 
she  said,  with  her  serious  face,  "that  you  had  not  been 
well,  that,  after  all  your  studies  and  work,  you  had  not 
been  well  enough — I  am  very,  very  sorry.  It  must 
have  been  a  great  disappointment." 

"That  is  exactly  what  it  was;  it  is  very  sweet  to 
meet  with  some  one  who  understands,"  St.  Clair  said; 
"yes,  it  is  not  so  much  for  myself,  but  they  had  all 
done  so  much  for  me,  all  believed  in  me  so." 

"But,  Mr.  St.  Clair,  with  rest  and  taking  care,  will 
it  not  all  come  right?" 

"They  say  so,"  he  said;  "but.  Miss  Trevor,  though 
you  don't  know  much  of  the  hardships  of  life,  you  will 
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understand  that  this  is  exactly  what  it  is  most  hard  to 
do.  To  rest  implies  means  and  leisure,  and  I  ought  W 
be  working  night  and  day." 

"I  am  very,  very  sorry,"  said  Lucy;  a  great  many 
waves  of  varying  resolution  were  passing  over  her  mind 
— what  could  she  do?  would  it  be  most  polite  to  take 
no  notice,  to  receive  such  a  confidence  as  if  it  wjs 
nothing  to  her?  or  should  she  be  bold  and  put  forth 
her  powers  as  a  helper,  a  wrong-redresser?  Jock's  story 
about  the  windmills  had  seemed  very  great  nonsense 
to  his  unlettered  sister,  yet  practically  she  was  in  a 
strait  not  dissimilar.  She  put  her  lance  in  rest  with  a 
very  doubtful  and  unassured  hand:  but  if  they  were 
giants,  as  they  seemed,  she  too  felt,  like  the  great 
Spajiiard,  that  to  pass  them  by  would  be  cowardly. 
She  looked  at  him  wistfully,  faltering.  "You  will  think 
it  strange  of  me  to  say  it,"  she  said,  her  serious  fate 
gradually  crimsoning  from  chin  to  forehead;  "but  pe^ 
haps  you  know^that  I  am — not  the  same  as  other 
girls;  if  there  were  anything  that  I  could  do — " 

St.  Clair  grew  red,  loo,  with  surprise  and  mortifica- 
lion:  what  could  the  girl  mean?  he  asked  himself;  hot 
he  answered  suavely,  "I  am  sure  you  are  a  great  deil 
better  and  kinder  than  most  girls^nar  men  either,  Miss 
Trevor.  You  have  the  divine  gift  of  sympathy,  which 
always  does  one  good." 

"I  don't  know  if  it  is  sympathy,  Mr.  St.  Clair.  Papa 
left  me  a  great  many  directions,  He  said  there  were 
some  things  I  was  to  try  to  do;  and  if  it  would  be 
good  for  you  to  have  leisure,  and  be  able  to  rest  for  a 
year  or  two — " 

St.  Clair  was  reduced  to    the    level  of  FUyraonii 
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Rushton  by  the  utter  confusion  which  these  words 
seemed  to  bring  into  the  very  atmosphere.  , 

"Oh,  by  Jove!"  he  ejaculated  faintly,  in  his  dis- 
may. He  rose  up  hurriedly.  She  would  offer  him 
money,  he  felt,  if  he  gave  her  another  moment  to  do 
it,  and  though  he  was  very  willing  and  desirous,  it  he 
could,  to  get  possession  of  her  money  as  a  whole,  to 
have  a  little  of  it;  thus  offered  to  him  seemed  the  last 
indignity.  "I  expect  to  find  Jock  a  very  amusing  pu- 
pil," he  said,  "not  at  all  like  the  average  little  boy.  He 
shall  give  me  a  lesson  in  literature,  when  I  have  given 
him  his  Latin.  I  suspect  it  is  I  who  will  profit  the 
most.  The  little  wretch  seems  to  have  read  every- 
thing; I  wonder  if  you  have  shared  his  studies.  He 
must  have  got  the  taste  from  some  one,  it  is  not  gener- 
ally innate  in  small  boys." 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Lucy,  "not  L"  She  was  disappointed 
to  have  the  subject  changed  so  rapidly,  and  abandoned 
it  with  great  reluctance,  still  looking  at  him  to  know 
why  he  should  so  cut  her  short.  "Jock  does  not  think 
much  of  me,"  she  added,  "and  all  those  stoiy-books, 
and  plays,  and  poetry,  cannot  be  good  for  him,  surely. 
Papa  never  minded;  he  was  old,  and  Jock  seemed  such 
a  baby,  it  did  not  seem  to  matter  what  he  did;  it  was 
not  his  fault." 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  it  was  anybody's  fault  But 
you  are  reading,  I  see,  in  a  steadier  way.  What  is  it? 
history?"  Mr.  St.  Clair  approached  her  table  where 
she  was  sitting  and  looked  at  Lucy's  book. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  with  a  soft  little  sigh.  "Lady 
Randolph  thought  I  ought;  and  I  should  be  thinking 
of  my  French.     It  is  so  hard  when  one  is  not  clever. 

The  Greatest  Heiress.  JL  9 
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I  must  ast  Mrs.  Stone  lo  let  r 
whtn  she  comes  back." 

"And  may  I  help  you   with  this?"  Mr.  St.  Clair 
said.     He  drew  a  chair  neaj-  her  and  sat  down. 

It  had  not  occurred  to  good  Mrs.  Ford  that  any 
precautions  were  necessary,  or  that  she  should  break 
up  her  morninga  by  being  |iresent  during  all  the  tall: 
of  the  young  people.  If  a  girl  had  to  be  watched  for 
ever,  Mrs.  Ford  thought,  she  must  be  a  very  poor  scat 
of  girl;  so  that  Lucy's  pink  drawing-room  was  practi- 
cally open  to  the  world,  as  entirely  open  as  if  she  had 
been  an  American  young  lady,  with  a  salon  and  visil- 
ing  list  of  her  own.  She  was  very  grateful  to  Mr. 
St.  Clair  when  he  sat  down  beside  her, 
kind.  He  took  up  the  book,  and  asked  her  if  sht 
seen  this  and  that,  other  books  more  readable^ 
the  dry  compendium  Lucy  was  studying. 

"If  you  will  let  me  get  them  for  you,  it  will  g 
me  the  greatest  pleasure,"  St.  Clair  said.  "I  consider 
history  my  great  subject.  I  slioiild  like  lo  help  ynu, 
if  you  will  let  me."  Lucy  accepted  bis  offer  with  the 
greatest  gratitude.  She  had  found  it  very  dry  wori 
by  herself. 

This  was  the  scene  upon  which  Raymond  Riishtno 
came  in,  very  slowly,  crashing  his  hat  in  his  hand^ 
His  mother  had  prevented  him  from  signifying  the 
hour  of  his  visit,  with  a  natural  fear  of  the  precautinnt 
which  Mrs.  Stone  would  certainly  liave  taken  1 
cupy  the  ground  beforehand;  but  this  pnidec 
happened,  did  him  no  good.  Raymond,  to  t 
truth,  was  as  much  relieved  as  he  was  annt 
Clair's  presence.  He  had  felt  himself  gro 
grow  pale,  hot  and  cold,  all  the  way,  ; 
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the  street,  wondering  how  he  was  to  manage  to  make  him- 
self agreeable  as  his  mother  had  ordered  him.  The  very 
fact  that  he  was  commanded  to  make  himself  agreeable, 
hindered  any  natural  effort  he  might  have  been  capable 
of.  He  did  not  know  how  to  talk  to  Lucy.  Some 
girls  saved  you  the  trouble  of  talking,  but  she  was  not 
one  of  those  girls,  and  he  did  not  know  how  he  was 
to  manage  to  get  upon  such  easy  terms  with  her  as 
would  make  flirtation  possible — even  if  he  had  known 
how  to  flirt,  which  he  did  not — at  least  with  Lucy.  So, 
though  he  was  so  far  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the 
pursuit  as  to  be  slightly  angry  and  alarmed  by  St. 
Clair's  presence,  he  was  still  more  relieved,  on  the 
whole,  to  feel  that  he  was  thus  protected,  and  that 
there  would  not  be  so  much  required  of  him.  He 
came  in,  looking  very  much  embarrassed,  crushing  his 
hat  between  his  hands. 

"How  d'ye  do,  Miss  Trevor?"  he  said.  "My  mother 
thought  I  ought  to  come  and  see  about  our  ride.  We 
have  fixed  Thursday  for  the  picnic,  but  don't  you  think 
we  might  go  out  to-morrow  to  see  how  the  horses  go 
together?  Mine,"  said  Raymond,  with  a  blush,  "is 
rather  an  old  screw." 

"I  should  like  to  go — whenever  you  like.  I  am 
very  fond  of  it,"  said  Lucy.  "Jock  and  I  thought  of 
going  a  little  way  this  evening,  but  only  a  little  way." 
*  This  put  Raymond  more  and  more  out. 

"I  am  afraid  I  can't  get  my  horse  to-day.  It  is 
too  late  now  to  arrange  it." 

"Do  you  get  your  horses  from  the  *  Black  Bull?' " 
said  St.  Clair.  "It  must  be  difficult  to  make  sure  of 
any  thing  there.  I  got  to  the  ^  Cross  Ke)^'  where  you 
are  much  better  semd.   '  BnU^'^he  added, 
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in  an  explanatory  tone,  "is  the  place  where  you  get 
your  flys,  Miss  Trevor.  When  the  fine  weatlier  comes, 
and  a  great  many  people  are  driving  about,  all  their 
horses  are  put  into  requisition." 

"Oh,  not  quite  so  bad  as  that,"  cried  Raymond, 
reddening,  "you  don't  suppose  I  ride  a  9y-horse." 

"I  know  I  have  done  it,"  St.  Clair  said,  "when  one 
has  not  a  horse  of  one's  own,  one  has  to  be  content 
with  what  one  can  get;  but  to  feci  that  you  are  upon 
a  noble  steed,  which  made  his  last  appearance,  per- 
haps, between  the  shafls  of  a  hearse — " 

"Oh,  hold  hard!"  Raymond  cried;  he  was  sadly 
humiliated  by  the  suggestion,  and  he  now  began  to 
feel  that  the  presence  of  this  intruder  made  his  visit 
of  very  little  use  indeed,  "you  must  not  take  all  Ui3i 
for  gospel,  Miss  Trevor.  A  joke  is  a  joke,  but  a  mau 
may  go  too  far  in  joking," 

"Which  is  more  than  you  are  likely  to  do  on  old 
Fryer's  horses,"  St.  Clair  said,  laughing.  Bui  then  he 
got  up,  feeling  that  he  had  made  an  end  of  his  youiig 
rival.  He  was  bigger,  broader,  altogether  more  impoS' 
ing  than  Raymond.  He  stood  up,  and  expanded  his 
large  proportions,  feeling  that  anybody  with  half  an 
eye  must  see  the  difference — which,  perhaps,  on  lb* 
whole,  was  an  unwise  step;  for  St  Clair  was  too  muci 
developed  for  a  young  man,  and  the  merest  suspicion 
of  fatness,  is  not  that  a  capital  crime  in  a  girl's  eyw? 
On  the  whole,  when  they  stood  up  together,  Raymond's 
slim  youthfiilness  carried  the  day;  but  there  a 
delusions  so  obstinate  as  those  which  concern  ou 
personal  appearance,  and  it  was  with  a  smile  « 
scious  triumph  that  the  larger  young  i 
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self  out.     As  for  Raymond,  he  too  felt  outdone,  aiid 
withdrew  a  little  from  the  competition. 

"Emmie  has  got  her  pony,"  he  said.  "My  mother 
thinks  it  will  do  her  a  great  deal  of  good  to  see  how 
you  ride,  Miss  Trevor." 

"Oh!  but  I  never  was  considered  to  ride  very  well," 
Lucy  said. 

"We  think  down  here  that  whatever  you  do  is  done 
well,"  said  St.  Clair,  taking  the  very  words  out  of  Ray- 
mond's mouth,  with  this  difference,  that  Ray  would 
have  uttered  them  seriously,  and  would  have  broke 
down,  whereas  that  fellow  made  a  joke  of  it,  and  car- 
ried off  the  compliment  with  a  laugh.  "We  are  not 
much  used  to  accomplished  young  ladies  from  town 
down  here,"  St.  Clair  added,  "and  whatever  you  do  is 
a  wonder  to  us.  *When  you  speak  we'd  have  you  do 
so  ever — when  you  sing,  we'd  have  you  buy  and  sell 
so,  so  give  alms — '" 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Frank  St.  Clair 
was  possessed  of  some  of  the  graces  of  letters.  But 
the  young  persons  on  either  side  of  him  opened  their 
eyes.  Ray  had  a  suspicion  that  there  was  some  sort 
of  play-acting  in  it;  but  Lucy  was  simply  amazed  that 
anyone  should  speak  of  her  singing  when  she  could 
not  sing  at  all. 

"Indeed,"  she  said  seriously,  "I  do  not  know  a 
note.  I  never  had  a  voice,  and  what  was  the  use  of 
having  lessons?"  which  simple  answer,  though  it  made 
him  laugh,  entirely  disconcerted  St.  Clair  and  reduced 
him  almost  to  the  level  of  Raymond,  who  had  now  got 
one  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  felt  more  comfortable 
and  at  his  ease.    It  was  thus  that  Ray  was  left  master 
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of  the  field,  somewhat  to  his  own  surprise;  but  at  the 
same  time  much  to  his  gratification  too. 

"I  say,  what  a  queer  fellow  that  is,"  Raymond 
said,  "we  all  want  to  know  about  him.  If  he's  a  bar- 
rister, as  they  say,  why  isn't  he  at  his  chambers,  or  on 
circuit,  or  something?  To  be  sure  it's  the  *Long'  just 
now;  but  he  seems  to  be  always  here." 

"He  has  overworked  himself,  he  is  not  able  to  do 
anything,"  said  Lucy  with  great  sympathy,  looking  out 
from  the  window  with  a  grave  face  as  he  went  out 
through  the  big  gateway  and  crossed  the  road.  When 
he  had  reached  the  edge  of  the  Common,  he  looked 
back,  and  seeing  her,  took  off  his  hat.  It  gave  St.  Qair 
a  glow  of  gratification  to  see  Lucy  looking  after  him. 
He  went  on  with  a  lighter  step,  and,  if  possible,  a 
broader  chest  than  ever. 

"By  Jove!  isn't  he  fat?"  said  Raymond  by  Lucy's 
side;  and  Lucy,  full  of  sympathy  as  she  was,  could  not 
help  remarking  the  breadth  of  shadow  which  moved 
with  him  across  the  sunshine.  She  laughed  in  spite 
of  herself.  The  observation  was  not  witty,  but  Ray- 
mond was  put  into  such  high  spirits  by  the  laugh  he 
elicited  that  he  burst  forth  into  scintillations  of  still 
more  unquestionable  wit.  "That  is  because  they  pet 
him  so  at  Mrs.  Stone's.  Ladies  always  do  pet  one.  I 
should  like  to  know  where  he'd  find  a  fly  horse  up  to 
his  weight.  Let  us  ask  him  to  the  picnic,  Miss  Trevor; 
and  borrow  a  beast  for  him  from  the  brewer.  One 
elephant  upon  another,"  said  Ray. 

But  Lucy's  amusement  did  not  last  through  so 
long  an  address.  She  ended  by  a  sigh,  looking  after 
him  sympathetically.  "I  wish  one  could  do  eveiything 
one  wished,"  she  said. 
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"Ah!"  Raymond  echoed  with  a  sigh.  "But  you 
can,  I  should  think,  pretty  near.  I  wish  I  could  do 
any  one  thing  I  wished,"  the  young  man  added  rue- 
fully. 

"And  that  is  just  my  case  too,"  Lucy  said. 


CHAPTER    X. 

A  CROQUET  PARTY. 

The  Rushtons  lived  in  a  big  old  red  brick  house, 
close  to  the  town-hall  in  what  was  still  called  the 
market-place  of  Farafield,  though  all  the  meaner  hubbub 
of  the  market  had  long  ago  been  banished  to  the  square 
behind  with  its  appropriate  buildings.  It  was  a  house 
of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  with  rows  of  glittering 
windows,  surmounted  by  a  pediment,  and,  though  it 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  a  fine  old  walled  garden 
behind.  To  Lucy  this  garden  seemed  the  brightest 
place  imaginable,  when  she  was  led  into  it  through  the 
shady  passages  of  the  old  house,  the  thick  walls  and 
rambling  arrangement  of  which  defended  it  from  the 
blazing  of  the  August  skies  which  penetrated  with  piti- 
less heat  and  glare  the  naked  walls  of  the  Terrace, 
built  without  any  consideration  of  atmospheric  changes. 
Mrs.  Rushton's  drawing-room  was  green  and  cool,  all 
the  Venetian  blinds  carefully  closed  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other,  looking  out  upon  the  trees  and  shady 
lawn  where  two  or  three  young  people,  girls  in  light 
dresses  and  young  men  scarcely  less  summer-like  in 
costume,  were  playing  croquet.  These  were  the  days 
when  croquet  still  reigned  on  all  lawns  aiid  country 
places,  and  nobody  had  as  yet  discovered  that  it  was 
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"slow,"  The  party  was  of  the  usual  orthodox  kind. 
There  was  a  young,  a  very  young  curate  in  a  long 
black  coat  and  wide-awake,  and  a  second  young  man 
in  light  clothes  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  whom 
Lucy's  inexperienced  eyes  with  difficulty  distinguished 
from  Raymond  Rushton;  and  two  or  three  girls,  one 
of  them  the  daughter  of  the  house,  Emma,  a  shy 
hoyden  of  sixteen.  All  these  young  people  looked 
with  great  curiosity  at  Lucy  as  she  followed  Mrs.  Rush- 
ton  out  of  the  house  in  her  black  frock,  Jock  chnging 
closely  to  her.  Jock,  though  he  h.id  a  great  deal  of 
self-possession  on  ordinary  occasions,  was  shy  in  such 
an  unusual  emergency  as  this.  He  had  never  been  at 
a  garden-party,  he  was  not  used  to  society,  and  he  did 
not  know  how  to  play  croquet,  in  all  which  points 
Lucy  was  almost  as  uninstrucled  as  he.  There  was  a 
tea-table  set  out  under  an  old  mulberry  tree,  with 
garden  chairs  and  rugs  spread  out  upon  the  grass. 
Nothing  could  be  more  pleasant,  cool,  leisurely,  and 
comforlitble.  It  was  indeed  a  scene  such  as  might  be 
seen  on  a  summer  afternoon  in  almost  every  garden 
with  a  good  sized  house  attached  to  it,  with  a  lawn 
and  a  mulberry  tree,  throughout  England,  But  tJien 
Lucy  was  not  much  acquainted  with  such  places,  and 
to  her  everything  was  new.  They  all  stood  and  looked 
at  her  as  she  followed  Mrs.  Rushton  across  the  grass 
— looked  at  her  with  inward  sighs  and  wonderings. 
To  think  she  should  be  so  rich,  while  none  of  the 
others  had  anything  to  speak  of.  It  did  not  perhaps 
go  so  far  as  actual  envyj  but  it  was  certainly  surprise, 
and  a  bewildered  question  why  such  good  foitan 
should  have  fallen  to  an  inconsiderable  girl, 
at  all  to  the  others  wo  might  have  been  suppc 
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to  make  so  much  more  use  of  it.  The  young  men 
could  not  help  feeling  that  the  enjoyment  which  they 
could  have  extracted  out  of  so  much  money  would 
have  been  far  more  than  anything  a  girl  could  derive 
from  it.  Not  one  of  the  three  perhaps  went  any  further, 
or  at  least  went  so  far  as  to  ask  whether  there  were 
any  means  by  which  he  could  appropriate  such  a  for- 
tune, except  indeed  Raymond,  who  was  in  a  most  un- 
comfortable state,  knowing  that  his  mother  intended 
him  to  begin  at  once  to  "pay  attention"  to  Lucy,  and 
not  knowing  in  the  least  how  to  begin.  Lucy  was  put 
into  the  most  comfortable  chair  as  if  she  had  been  a 
dowager,  and  even  Jock  was  wooed  as  he  had  never 
been  wooed  before. 

"Oh,  you  will  soon  learn  how  to  play,"  all  the 
young  people  said  in  a  chorus,  "it  is  very  easy." 

Lucy  thought  they  were  all  very  kind,  and  she 
thought  the  lawn  a  kind  of  little  paradise  with  all  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  the  ruder  world  shut  out. 

"Emmie  and  I  almost  live  here,"  Mrs.  Rushton 
said.  "We  bring  out  our  work  in  the  morning;  you 
can't  think  how  pleasant  it  is.  I  wish,  my  dear  Lucy, 
that  it  could  have  been  arranged  that  you  should  live 
with  your  guardian  instead  of  those  good  relations  of 
yours.  They  are  very  nice,  but  it  is  always  more  cheer- 
ful where  there  are  young  people.  I  wish  it  could  be 
managed.  The  Fords  are  excellent  people,  but  they  are 
in  a  different  rank  of  society.  I  was  speaking  to  Mr. 
Rushton  about  it,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  think  any- 
thing can  be  done;  men  are  so  entirely  without  resources. 
You  may  depend  upon  it  I  should  find  some  way  in 
which  it  could  be  done,  if  it  depended  on  me." 
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"I  don't  think  it  could  be  done,  Mrs.  Rushton;  it 
is  all  very  exact  in  the  will." 

"Then  I  suppose  you  stand  up  very  firmly  by  the 
will — in  every  particular,  my  dear?"  Mrs.  Rushton  said, 
with  a  significant  look. 

"How  could  I  help  it?"  said  Lucy.  She  preferred 
looking  at  the  croquet  to  discussing  the  will,  and  she 
wished  Raymond  would  go  and  play  and  not  stand  by 
her  chair,  looming  over  her.  His  mother  looked  at 
him  firom  time  to  time,  and  when  these  appeals  were 
made  he  took  his  hands  out  of  his  pockets  and  grew 
red,  and  cleared  his  throat.  But  nothing  ever  came 
of  it.  I^ucy  did  not  know  what  to  say  to  this  embar- 
rassed young  man;  he  seemed  so  much  further  off 
from  her,  by  being  so  much  nearer  than  Sir  Tom.  At 
length  she  asked,  with  some  diffidence,  "Are  you  not 
going  to  play?" 

"Oh!  my  mother  thought  you  would  like — to  walk 
round  the  garden." 

"You  goose!"  cried  his  mother.  "The  fact  is, 
Lucy,  Ray  thought  you  would  like  to  see  all  the  old- 
fashioned  corners.  T^iey  are  not  like  the  gardens  at 
the  Hall.  Oh!  we  don't  pretend  to  anything  so  fine; 
but  we  have  heaps  of  flowers,  and  I  think  that  is  the 
chief  thing.  Ray  is  devoted  to  the  garden — he  wants 
so  much  to  show  you  round." 

And  a  few  niinutes  after  Lucy  found  herself  walk- 
ing by  Ray,  who  was  very  shy,  and  had  not  a  notion 
w^hat  to  say  to  her,  nor  had  she  what  to  say  to  hinL 
He  took  her  along  a  commonplace  path,  and  showed 
her  the  flower-beds,  that  is  to  say  he  intimated,  with 
a  wave  of  his  hand  and  a  blush,  that  here  were  the 
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TOses,  and  there— "I'm  sure  1  don't  know  what  you  call 
these  things,"  Ray  said. 

"Are  you  not  very  fond  of  flowers,  then?  I  thought 
Mrs.  Rushton — " 

"Oh  yes,  I'm  very  fond  of  them — some,  you  knoiv; 
but  I  never  can  remember  the  names;  it  is  Kke  songs, 
I'm  very  fond  of  music;  but  I  never  can  remember  the 
words." 

This  was  a  long  speech,  and  he  felt  better  after  it. 
However  little  inclined  you  may  feel  to  do  your  duty, 
there  is  a  sense  of  satisfaction  in  having  done  it, 
"Do  you  sing?"  he  added,  emboldened  by  his  own 
success, 

"No,"  Lucy  said;  and  then  the  poor  young  fellow 
was  balked,  and  the  path  which  seemed  to  be  opening 
before  him  was  cut  suddenly  short.  He  gave  a  sigh 
of  disapiiointment,  and  plunged  his  hands  deeper  tlian 
ever  into  his  pockets  to  seek  inspiration  there. 

"Mamma  thinks  we  should  go  out  to-morrow,"  he 
said. 

"Yes?"  Tliis  monosyllable  was  interrogative,  and 
gave  him  encouragement.   He  cleared  his  throat  again. 

"I  could  show  you  some  very  nice  rides — the  way 
to  the  picnic  on  Thursday,  is  very  pretty.  Were  you 
ever  at  the  old  abbey  at  Bumside?  Quantities  of 
people  go — " 

"I  have  passed  it,"  said  Lucy;  "when  we  rode  at 
school." 

"Oh!  did  you  ride  at  school?    I  dont  think  that 
could  be  much  fun — all  girls.     Picnics  are  not  ve; 
much  fun  eitlier," 

"I  never  saw  one.     I  should  think   it  would 
nice,"  said  Lucy,  willi  some  doubt 
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"Oh  well,  perhaps  if  you  were  never  at  one  before 
— I  daresay  it  will  be  nice  when — ^whcn  jrou  are  there, 
Miss  Trevor,"  said  Ray,  growing  very  red;  "but  then 
you  see  I  never  went  with  you  before." 

Lucy  looked  at  him  with  some  surprise,  totally  un- 
able to  divine  why  he  should  flourish  so  wildly  the 
croquel-mallet  he  was  carrying,  and  blush  and  slammer 
so  much.  She  was  entirely  unaware  that  she  had  as- 
sisted at  the  production  of  Raymond's  first  compli- 
ment. She  took  it  very  quietly,  not  knowing  its  im- 
portance. 

"My  mother  thinks  Emmie  can  ride,"  he  went  on, 
after  a  confused  pause;  "but  she  can't  a  bit.  Some 
girls  are  famous^take  fences,  and  everything  you  can 
put  before  them.  There  are  the  Morion  girls — I  sup- 
pose you  know  the  Mortons?" 

"I  don't  know  anyone^ — except  the  girls  who  were 
at  school." 

"Oh,  there  were  some  great  swells,  were  there  not," 
said  Raymond,  "at  that  school?" 

Perhaps,  for  the  first  time,  Lucy  felt  a  little  plea- 
sure in  repeating  the  names  of  her  school- fellows,  in- 
formation wliich  Raymond  received  with  awe. 

"That's  a  cut  above  us,"  he  said,  "they  were  M 
awfully  angry  at  home  because  the  old  ladies  wouldn't 
have  Emmie.    I  suppose  you  were  different." 

"Il  was  because  of  my  having  so  much  money," 
said  Lucy,  calmly.  "Oh,  but  you  need  not  laugh.  Mrs, 
Stone  said  a  girl  with  a  great  deal  of  money  wanted 
more  training." 

"I  can't  see  that,"  cried  Raymond;  "not  a  bit.  It 
doesn't  take  much  education  to  spend  a  great  fortune, 
when  a  fellow  has  to  make  his  own  way  lik«  mc;  1 
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should  think  there  was  nothing  so  jolly  as  to  have  a 
lot  of  money,  so  much  that  you  never  could  get  through 
it;  by  Jove!  I  wonder  how  it  feels,"  he  said,  with  a 
laugh. 

To  this  question,  if  it  was  a  question,  Lucy  made 
no  reply.  It  was  the  subject  upon  which  she  could 
talk  best;  but  she  was  not  a  great  talker,  and  Ray- 
mond was  a  kind  of  being  very  far  oflf  from  her,  whom 
she  did  not  understand. 

"I  don't  think  there  is  much  more  to  see,"  he  said, 
"there  is  not  much.  I  can't  think  what  my  mother 
meant  to  show  you  the  garden.  Would  you  like  to  go 
back  and  try  a  game?  TU  teach  you  if  you  like.  I 
suppose  I  may  say  you  will  ride  to  the  picnic?  Emmie 
will  go  (as  well  as  she  knows  how),  and  I " 

"If  Jock  may  come  too." 

"Oh!"  cried  Raymond,  "there  will  be  no  want  of 
chaperons,  you  know.  My  mother  is  coming,  and  no 
doubt  some  more  old  ladies.  It  will  be  all  right,  you 
know,"  said  the  youth  with  a  laugh.  This  speech 
made  Lucy  ponder,  but  confused  her  mind  rather  than 
enlightened  it.  She  went  back  to  the  lawn  with  him 
into  the  midst  of  the  croquet  players,  with  very  little 
more  conversation,  and  Mrs.  Rushton  looking  on  anx- 
iously, gnashed  her  teeth  behind  the  tea-urn.  "He  did 
not  seem  to  me  to  find  a  word  to  say  to  her,"  she 
lamented  afterwards;  "what  is  the  good  of  spending 
all  that  money  on  a  boy's  education  if  at  the  end  of 
it  he  can't  say  a  word  for  himself."  And  her  hus- 
band answered  with  those  comforting  words  which 
husbands  have  the  secret  of.  "You  had  much  better 
let  scheming  alone,"  he  said.  "You  will  put  me  in  a 
false  position  if  you  don't  mind,  and  you'll  never  do 
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any  good  to  yonreelf."  We  are  ashamed  to  say  I 
monosyllable  was  "Stuff!"  which  Mrs.  Kushion  ? 
plied. 

But  the  afternoon  was  very  pleasant  to  Lucy;  s 

Jock  enjoyed  it  loo,  after  a  while,  teaming  the  gju 

much  more  quickly  than  his  sister,   a«d    getting  i ' 

an  excitement  about  it  which  she  did  not  share.     1 

little  fellow  remained  in  the  foreground  brandishiw 

mallet  long  after  the  party  had  melted  away — and  u 

I  possession  of  the  lawn  altogether,  tyrannising  over  I 

^m  little  Rushtons,  when  Lucy  was  taken  in  to  dinner  with"" 

^■nhe  grown-up  members  of  the  family.     "Mrs,  Rushlon 

^Hsays  you  may  come  with  me,  Jock,"   Lucy  said,   but 

^^Ejock  resisted  strenuously.    "It  is  only  when  yuu  go  m^m 

^^Kcan  have  a  real  game;  you  are  all  dulfet^,"   said  AJb 

^H^Jitlle  boy  with  a  contempt  which  he  was  much  in  ^| 

^^rb.-tbit  of  showing  to  his  sister.  Thus  they  were  launch^H 

1^^   upon  life  and  society  in  Farafield,     Mrs.  Riishton  pS^I 

posed  the  brougham  to  Lucy  when  the  time  camej^l 

go  home,  but,  on  hearing  that  she  would  prefer  ^| 

^^    walk,  declared  that  she  too  was  dying  for  a  little  ii^^| 

^K  air,  and  that  the  cool  of  the  evening  was  dcligbt^^| 

^H  'Then  they  sallied  forth  in  a  body,  Raymond  by  Lu^^| 

^V  side.     It  was   all  very  pleasant.     He  was  not  a  M^l 

1^^    liant  talker  indeed,  but  Lucy  did  not  want  anytH^I 

very  brilliant,    and    what    with   the    little    pricks   i^^| 

stimulants  provided  by  his  mother,  who  walked  behi^^| 

^_     Raymond  excelled  himself     It  was   cheerful   even^^| 

^L    see  the  little  party  making  its  way  along  the  axA  t4^H 

^M    light  ways,  with  soft;  interchange  of  voices  and  laughli^| 

^B   little  Jock  again  holding  his  sister's  hand,  while  R^^| 

^^k  >inond  was  skilfully  poked  and  bantered  into  talk.  ^^| 

^H-4t  was  a  scheme  it  was  not  very  deeply  laid,  aad  ma^H 
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nothing  cruel.  Would  not  Raymond  Rushton  be  a 
perfectly  good  match  for  her,  should  it  come  to  pass? 
and  why  should  not  Raymond  have  the  great  fortune 
as  well  as  another?  His  mother  felt  all  the  glow  of 
virtuous  consciousness  in  her  breast.  He  was  a  good 
son,  and  would  make  a  good  husband.  In  every  way, 
even  in  respect  to  family  and  position,  old  Trevor's 
daughter  in  marrying  Raymond  would  do  very  well  for 
herself. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

POPULARITY. 

Lucy  found  the  picnic  very  amusing.  She  had 
never  known  any  of  the  delights  of  society;  and  the 
gay  party  in  the  Abbey  ruins,  and  the  ride — though 
Emmy  did  not  know  in  the  least  how  to  sit  her  pony, 
and  Raymond  rode  a  tall  and  gaunt  animal  of  ex- 
tremely doubtful  race,  which  might  have  drawn  a  fly, 
or  a  hearse,  for  anything  his  appearance  said  to  the 
contrary — was  pleasant  all  the  same.  The  party  was 
not  very  large,  but  it  included  the  best  people  in 
Farafield,  and  among  others,  the  Rector  and  his  family, 
who  were  all  very  gracious  to  Lucy.  "You  must  not 
forget  that  I  am  partially  your  guardian,"  the  Rector 
said.  "If  you  flirt  I  have  a  right  to  pull  you  up.  If 
you  distinguish  one  young  fellow  more  than  another,  I 
shall  probably  ask  what  are  your  intentions?  So  be- 
ware," he  cried,  laughing  and  holding  up  a  finger  of 
warning.  And  all  the  Rectory  girls  were  as  friendly 
as  if  they  had  possessed  a  brother,  which  unfortunately 
was  not  the  case.     "If  there  had  been  a  boy  among 
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us,  of  course  lie  should  have  tried  for  the  priKe,"i 
all  said  with  cheerful  frankness,  which  Mrs.  Ria 
did  not  relish. 

Lucy,  however,  had  a  guardian  who  was  i 
alarming  than  the  Rector,  Out  of  civility  to  her, 
Philip  had  been  asked,  and  Philip  conducted  hiniscif 
in  a  way  which  called  forth  the  dire  disple.isure  of  all 
who  had  any  intentions  upon  Lucy's  peace.  He  was 
always  appearing  wherever  she  went,  sLilking  con- 
tinually across  the  scene,  like  a  villain  in  the  theatre, 
appearing  suddenly  when  least  expected.  "What  was 
the  fellow  afraid  of?"  the  Rector  said,  "he  had  no 
chance;  he  was  not  even  in  the  running."  But  he 
was  Lucy's  cousin,  and  in  this  capacity  he  was  privi- 
leged to  push  forward,  to  make  his  way  through  a 
group,  to  call  to  her  familiarly  to  "come  and  sec" 
something,  or  even  to  persuade  her  that  the  thing  she 
was  invited  to  do  on  the  oilier  hand  was  impossible. 
"You  can't  go  there,  Lucy,  the  mud  would  be  up  Ut 
your  knees,  come  this  way  and  I'll  show  you  all  you 
want,"  or,  "You  never  will  be  able  for  that  climb,  I 
will  show  you  an  easier  way."  Thus  Philip,  who  had 
been  so  irreproachable  and  popular,  made  himself 
disagreeable  in  society  for  the  first  time.  Perhaps  Ihc 
chief  cause  of  it  was  that  Katie  was  there.  Hu  hul 
taken  himself  shaqjly  to  task  after  that  one  evening  of 
enchantment,  which  was  so  new  and  so  unusual  thtf 
he  had  given  way  to  it  without  an  effort.  The  mere 
delicious  it  was,  the  more  Philip  had  taken  hims«lf  to 
task.  He  tried  to  analyse  it,  and  make  out  bu*  it 
was  that  he  had  been  so  deeply  aflecled.  A  rcawoable 
man,  he  said  to  himself,  must  be  able  to  giv«  .in  »c- 
counl  of  all  the  mental  processes  he  passed  thnxifbi 
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but  here  was  a  mental  process  which  was  inexplicable. 
Every  interest,  every  argument  pointed  to  Lucy  as  the 
object  of  his  thoughts.  And  now  that  he  saw  Luqy 
among  other  people,  and  observed  the  court  that  was 
paid  to  her,  it  became  intolerable  to  Philip  to  think  of 
a  stranger  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  family,  car- 
rying her  off  and  her  fortune,  which  belonged  to  the 
Rainys.  He  could  not  think  of  such  a  thing  with  com- 
posure. For  himself  he  liked  Lucy  well  enough,  and 
probably  the  most  suitable  arrangement  in  the  circum- 
stances for  both  of  them,  would  have  been  the  mariage 
de  convenance,  which  is  not  allowed  as  a  natural  ex- 
pedient in  England,  in  name  at  least.  But  when  he 
remembered  the  evening  at  the  Terrace,  when  he  had 
been  so  foolish,  Philip  could  not  understand  himself. 
On  various  occasions  he  had  attempted  to  analyse  it — 
what  was  it?  Lucy  had  blue  eyes  as  well  as  Katie 
Russell,  she  was  about  the  same  height.  To  be  sure 
her  hair  did  not  curl,  and  during  the  course  of  his 
analysis,  he  recollected  with  dangerous  distinctness  the 
blowing  out  of  the  curls  in  the  soft  evening  breeze. 
But  who  could  analyse  a  curl,  or  understand  how  such 
an  insignificant  detail  could  give  softness  to  the  air, 
and  melody  to  the  wind,  and  make  the  very  stars  in 
heaven  look  their  best?  One  of  the  Rector's  daughters 
had  a  great  many  curls,  far  more  complete  articles 
than  the  curls  of  Katie,  but  they  did  not  produce  the 
same  effect. 

After  this  unsuccessful  attempt  at  analysis,  Philip 
kept  himself  away  from  Katie,  and  kept  watch  upon 
his  cousin.  He  was  determined  to  appropriate  the 
one,  and,  if  he  could  help,  not  so  much  as  to  see  the 
other.     It  was  the  easiest  way.     But  these  two  objects 
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together  made  the  picnic  a  veiy  harassing  and  painM 
pleasure  to  the  young  schoolmaster.  When  Raymond 
Rushlon  was  pushed  hy  his  mother's  exertions  to  Lucy's 
side,  Philip  did  not  fail  to  do  his  hest  to  hustle  hira 
politely  away.  He  was  constantly  at  hand  with  an 
appeal  to  Lucy,  Lucy.  At  least  he  was  determined 
that  everybody  should  see  he  had  a  claim  u[>on  her, 
and  a  prior  claim  to  al!  the  rest  of  the  world.  BlU 
still  he  could  not  but  remain  conscious  of  the  presence 
of  the  other  girl.  In  all  the  guarded  and  careful  tnUr- 
course  which  he  had  previously  had  with  society  in 
Faralield,  as  a  man  on  his  promotion,  and  anxiously 
attentive  to  rules,  Philip  had  never  asserted  himsclC 
never  put  himself  into  undue  prominence,  never  pre- 
sumed upon  the  kindness  of  the  friends  who  were  at 
the  same  time  his  patrons,  before.  But  it  could  nol 
be  denied  that  he  made  himself  disagreeable  about 
Lucy  that  afternoon;  her  name  was  continually  on  bis 
lips.  He  would  let  her  have  no  rest.  He  stepped  is 
front  of  everybody,  broke  up  all  the  groups  of  whtd 
she  formed  a  part,  and  followed  her  with  vigilant  watil 
everywhere.  Had  his  relationship  to  the  heiress  turned 
his  head — or  was  it  possible  that  he  thought  himself 
worthy  of  all  that  fortune,  that  he  thought  she  wvuld 
choose  him  for  the  partner  of  her  splendour,  the  com- 
pany asked  each  other?  "I  am  sure  it  is  a  thing  10 
which  Mr.  Rushton  for  one  would  ntvtr  give  his  con- 
sent," said  the  giver  of  the  feast.  The  Rector  was  oK 
quite  so  certain.  "After  al!  it  would  be  no  mUailUuitt, 
for  they  are  exactly  in  the  same  position,"  he  Slid; 
but  then  it  was  well  known  the  Rector  looked  upu 
his  association  with  Lucy's  other  guardians  as  mare  a 
joke  than  a  serious  duty.     Talks  were  going  os  sbM    i 
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her  in  almost  every  group,  everybody  was  interested  in 
the  great  heiress;  people  wished  to  be  introduced  to 
her,  as  if  the  poor  little  girl  had  been  a  notability,  and 
so  to  be  sure  she  was. 

The  riding  party  went  off  rather  earlier  than  the 
others,  and  before  the  whole  party  was  got  under  weigh 
a  considerable  time  elapsed.  Philip  had  insisted  upon 
putting  his  cousin  into  her  saddle  himself;  he  was  not 
clever  at  so  unusual  an  office,  and  he  could  not  help 
feeling,  when  she  was  gone,  that  he  had  not  done  him- 
self any  good  by  his  assiduities.  He  was  as  sensitive 
as  a  thermometer  to  the  fluctuations  of  public  opinion, 
and  he  perceived  at  once  that  he  had  done  himself 
harm.  The  company  in  general  were  not  unwilling  to 
let  him  see  that  nobody  particularly  wanted  him,  and 
that  though  they  were  kind  and  invited  him,  they  did 
not  expect  any  very  great  advantage  from  his  presence. 
Thus  Philip  spent  the  interval  in  wandering  about  in 
a  somewhat  vague  manner,  not  sought  by  any  one.  He 
could  never  tell  how  it  was  that  at  last  he  found  him- 
self in  one  of  the  carriages  by  Katie  Russell's  side. 
He  had  not  done  it,  nor  had  she  done  it,  for  Katie 
was  greatly  piqued  by  the  persistent  way  in  which  he 
had  avoided  her,  and  her  pride  was  up  in  arms;  but 
when  he  turned  his  head  and  saw,  in  the  gathering 
dusk,  the  little  twist  of  the  curl  which  he  had  been 
so  utterly  unable  to  analyse,  a  sudden  change  of  senti- 
ment, still  farther  beyond  the  reach  of  analysis,  came 
over  Philip.  How  was  it?  nothing  more  illogical,  more 
unreasonable,  ever  happened  to  a  philosophical  school- 
master. Instead  of  the  uncomfortable  state  of  effort 
in  which  he  had  spent  the  day,  the  young  man's  soul 
glided  back  in  a  moment  into  that  curious  lull  of  en- 
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diaiitment  which  had  come  over  him  at  the  Ter 
Once  more  the  very  air  grew  baJmy  and  caressing,  tbc 
earth  smelt  sweet,  the  night  wind  blew  in  his  face  like 
a  caress,  and  alt  the  individual  sounds  about  ran  into 
one  hum  of  happiness,  and  satisfaction,  and  peace. 
No  cause  for  it!  only  the  fact  that  it  was  that  girl,  and 
not  another  who  sat  next  him  in  the  brake,  among  all 
the  chattering  and  the  laughter.  Was  there  ever  anjt 
cause  so  inadequate?  bvit  this  was  how  it  was.  'ITie 
carriage  stopped  opposite  the  Terrace  to  put  down 
Katie.  She  had  only  a  little  way  to  walk  from  that 
point  to  the  White  House,  which  shone  faijitly  through 
the  darkness  with  a  few  lights  in  the  windows.  Philip 
did  not  quite  know  how,  but  somehow  he  had  made 
his  peace  with  ICatie,  and  he  it  was  who  jumjted 
down  to  help  her  out,  and  constituted  himself  her 
escort.  They  walked  again  side  by  side  down  the 
same  enchanted  road. 

"There  is  no  mist  to-night,  and  not  so  many  stars." 
he  said;  and  K.atie  answered,  "No,  not  half  so  manj 
stars,"  showing,  as  he  said  to  himself  afterwards,  th»i 
she  remembered  too.  She  was  more  serious  now  than 
after  that  first  evening  at  the  Terrace,  walking  alot^ 
very  demurely  by  his  side,  and  owning  that  she  was 
tired.  "But  we  have  had  a  very  pleasant  day,  don't 
you  thiak  so,  Mr.  Rainy?"  Katie  asked;  to  whidi 
Philip  answered,  "Ve-es,"  with  a  httle  doubt. 

"The  drive  back  has  been  delightful,"  he  txA. 
"the  air  is  so  soft.  I  don't  know  that  I  enjoyed  so 
much  the  first  part.  It  irritates  me,  perhaps  fooUsUjT, 
lo  see  the  fuss  all  those  people  make  with  Lucy,  b 
was  really  too  much  for  me  to-day;  1  felt  bound  ta 
put  a  stop  to  it  as  far  as  1  could.    Lucy  is  a  voj  nkk 
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girl,  but  to  see  them,  you  would  think  there  was 
nobody  like  hfer.  It  makes  me  angry.  I  daresay  it  is 
very  foolish,  for  Lucy  is  sensible  enough  to  know  that 
it  is  not  herself  but  her  money  that  so  much  court  was 
paid  to.  But  the  drive  home  was  worth  all  the  rest 
put  together,"  Philip  said,  with  fervour.  This  made 
Katie's  head  droop  a  little  with  shyness  and  pleasure. 

"It  was  very  nice,"  she  said,  in  more  guarded 
tones,  and  with  a  little  sigh  of  content.  "But,  Mr. 
Rainy,  you  must  not  vex  yourself  about  Lucy.  That 
is  what  she  has  to  go  through,  just  as  I  must  go 
through  my  govemessing.  She  is  sure  to  have  every- 
body after  her  wherever  she  goes,  but  she  is  so  sen- 
sible it  never  makes  any  difference;  she  is  not  spoiled 
a  bit." 

"Do  you  think  so?  do  you  really  think  so?  that 
will  make  my  mind  much  more  easy  about  her,"  said 
Philip.  As  if  Katie  was  a  judge !  This  was  the  reflec- 
tion she  herself  made;  and  Katie  could  scarcely  help 
laughing,  under  the  shadow  of  night,  at  the  sudden 
importance  of  her  own  judgment.  But,  after  all,  how- 
ever young  one  may  be,  one  feels  that  there  is  a  certain 
reasonableness  in  any  reliance  upon  one's  opinion,  and 
she  answered  with  a  gravity  that  was  not  quite  ficti- 
tious, that  she  was  sure  of  it,  and  did  all  she  could  to 
comfort  Philip,  who,  on  his  part,  exaggerated  his  anxi- 
ety, and  carefully  refrained  ftom  all  allusion  to  that 
secret  unwillingness  to  let  th^  great  Rainy  fortune  go 
to  anyone  else,  which  had  moved  him  powerfully 
during  the  day.  They  took  leave  at  the  door  of  the 
White  House,  as  they  had  done  before,  but  not  till 
after  a  pause  and  a  lingering  talk,  always  renewed 
upon  some  fresh  subject  by  Philip  just  as  she  held  out 
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her  hand  to  say  good-night.  He  had  held  that  haniJ 
quite  two  minutes  in  his,  on  the  strength  of  some  new 
and  interesting  subject  which  suddenly  occurred  to  him 
at  the  last  moment,  when  Katie,  seized  with  a  little 
panic,  suddenly  withdrew  it  and  darted  away.  "Good 
night,"  she  said,  from  the  door-step,  nodding  her  head 
and  waving  her  hand  as  before,  and  once  more  Philip 
felt  as  if  a  curtain  had  dropped,  shutting  out  heavco 
and  earth,  when  the  door  opened  and  shut,  and  a 
gleam  of  light  shone  out,  then  disappeared.  Analyse 
it!  he  could  not  analyse  it.  He  had  never  been  so 
happy  before,  nor  so  sad,  nor  so  fortunate,  nor  so  deuv 
late;  but  how  he  could  be  so  ridiculous  as  to  be  moved 
in  this  way,  Philip  could  not  tell.  He  went  back  olaug 
the  dark  road,  going  over  every  word  she  had  said. 
and  every  look  she  had  looked.  Lucy's  window  shone 
all  the  way  before  him,  and  the  lights  in  it  glimmering 
out  from  the  d.ork  front  of  the  Terrace.  It  seemed  to 
Philip  that  he  could  not  get  rid  of  Lucy.  He  fdt  Im- 
patient of  her,  and  of  her  window,  which  seemed  lo 
call  him,  shining  as  with  a  signal  light  Its  importu- 
nity was  such,  that  he  decided  at  last  lo  cross  the 
road  and  call  at  the  door,  and  ask  if  she  had  got  home 
in  safety.  It  was  an  unnecessary  question,  but  he  vras 
excited  and  restless,  half  hating  Lucy,  yet  unable  to 
overcome  the  still  greater  haired  he  had,  and  tenw, 
of  seeing  her  fall  into  some  one  else's  hands. 
his  voice  was  heard  at  the  door,  Mrs.  Ford  I 
of  her  parlour  with  great  eagerness. 

"Come  in,  Philip,  come  in,"  she  cned;  ' 
the  carriage  stop,  but  what  have  you  bMOrd 
this  time?    I  just  hoped  it  might  be  ■ 
came  close  up  to  him  and  whispered 
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in  such  good  spirits.  She  said  you  had  been  there; 
she  said  you  had  been  very  attentive.  If  you  would 
like  to  have  a  horse  to  ride  to  go  with  them,  to  cut 
out  that  Raymond  Rushton,  don't  you  hesitate,  Philip; 
tell  them  to  send  the  bill  to  me." 

"Is  that  Philip?"  Lucy  asked  from  the  stairs,  al- 
most before  the  whisper  was  over.  He  was  half  flat- 
tered, half  angry,  at  the  cordiality  of  his  reception. 
He  walked  upstairs  to  the  drawing-room,  feeling  him- 
self drawn  by  a  compulsion  which  annoyed  him,  yet 
pleased  him.  The  room  was  very  bright  with  gaslight, 
the  windows  shut,  as  Mrs.  Ford  thought  it  right  they 
should  always  be  at  such  a  late  hour.  Lucy  had  been 
superintending  Jock,  who  was  audible  in  his  little  room 
behind  humming  himself  to  sleep.  "I  thought  it  was 
your  voice,  Philip,"  she  said.  "Did  you  like  it?  Thank 
you  for  being  so  kind  to  me,  but  I  thought  sometimes 
you  did  not  like  it  yourself." 

"I  liked  it  well  enough;  but  what  I  did  not  like 
was  to  see  what  a  position  you  have  been  put  into, 
Lucy,"  said  her  cousin;  "that  was  why  I  took  so  much 
trouble.    It  makes  one  think  worse  of  human  nature." 

"Because  they  are  kind  to  me?"  said  Lucy,  with 
surprise. 

"Because  they  are-^absurd;",  said  Philip.  "You 
must  see  very  well  they  cannot  mean  all  that  I 
should  think  a  sensible  girl  would  be  disgusted.  I 
wanted  to  show  you  what  nonsense  it  all  was,  as  if 
their  whole  happiness  depended  on  shoiving  you  that 
waterfall,  or  the  abbey  tower  or  something.  That  was 
why  I  interfered," 

'T  thought,"  said  Lucy,  "it  was  out  of  kindness; 
and  that  eveiybody  was  kind  as  well  as  you," 
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"Kindness— that  is  all  nonsense;"  Philip  felt,  ai 
he  spoke,  that  of  all  the  mistakes  of  the  day  none  was 
so  great  as  this  attempt  to  make  Lucy  uncomfortabte, 
and  to  throw  suspicion  upon  all  the  attention  she  had 
received,  including  his  own;  but  he  could  not  help 
himself.  "You  will  find  out  sooner  or  later  what  their 
motives  are,  and  then  you  will  remember  what  1  hare 
said." 

Lucy  looked  at  him  very  wistfully.  "Vou  ouglit 
to  help  me,  Philip,"  she  said,  "instead  of  making  it 
harder," 

"How  do  I  make  it  harder?  I  only  tell  you  thlt 
all  that  absurd  adulation  must  conceal  some  purpose 
or  other.  But  I  am  always  very  willing  to  help  yon, 
Lucy,"  he  said,  softening;  "that  is  what  I  tried  to  do 
to-day." 

When  he  had  administered  this  lecture,  Rulip 
withdrew,  bidding  her  good  night,  without  saying  ony- 
Ihing  about  the  other  good  night  which  had  preceded 
this.  "You  may  always  rely  upon  me,"  he  said,  as  be 
went  away.  "Thank  you,"  said  Lucy,  a  little  ruefuDf. 
He  was  her  relation,  and  her  natural  counsellor;  bat 
how  unlike,  how  very  unlike  to  Sir  Toml  She  sigb«l 
discouraged  in  her  enjoyment  of  the  moment,  feeling 
that  Philip  was  the  best  person  to  whom  she  could 
venture  to  confide  any  of  those  Quixotic  projects  which 
her  father's  will  had  made  lawful  and  necessaiy.  He 
was  the  veiy  best  person  who  could  tell  her  how  mnck 
was  necessary  to  give  ease  of  mind  and  leisuR  U  a 
sick  young  barrister.  Phihp  was  the  only  iadtndul 
within  her  reach  who  could  possibly  have  satisfied  ha, 
or  helped  her  on  this  point.  She  sighed  as  she  oesisied 
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at  the  putting  out  of  the  gas.     There  was  nobody  but 
Sir  Tom. 

Philip  did  not  feel  much  more  comfortable  as  he 
went  away;  he  felt  that  he  had  done  nothing  but  scold 
Lucy,  and  indeed  his  inclination  was  to  find  fault  with 
her,  to  punish  her  if  he  could  for  the  contradiction  of 
circumstances.  That  she  should  be  capable  of  taking 
away  all  that  fortune  and  bestowing  it  upon  some  one 
who  was  a  stranger,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Rainys,  and  who  would  probably  condescend  to,  if  he 
did  not  despise,  the  head  of  that  family,  Philip  him- 
self, was  intolerable  to  him.  He  felt  that  he  ought  to 
interfere,  he  ought  to  prevent  it,  he  ought  to  secure 
this  wealth  to  himself.  But  then  something  gave  him 
a  tug  exactly  in  the  opposite  direction.  If  it  had  but 
been  Katie  Russell  who  was  the  heiress!  She  was  no- 
body; it  would  be  madness  for  him,  a  young  man  on 
his  promotion,  to  marry  thus  as  it  were  in  his  own 
trade,  and  condemn  himself  to  be  nothing  but  a  school- 
master for  ever.  Indeed  it  would  be  folly  to  marry  at 
all — unless  he  married  Lucy.  A  young  man  who  is 
not  married  has  still  metaphorically  all  the  world  be- 
fore him.  He  is  very  useful  for  a  dinner  party,  to  fill 
up  a  comer.  In  most  cases  he  is  more  or  less  handy 
to  have  about  a  house,  to  make  himself  of  use.  But  a 
man  who  is  married  has  come  out  from  among  the 
peradventures,  and  has  his  place  fixed  in  society, 
whatever  it  may  be.  He  has  come  to  what  promotion 
is  possible,  so  far  as  society  is  concerned — unless  in- 
deed he  has  the  power  to  advance  himself  without  the 
help  of  society.  Katie  Russell  was  a  simple  impossi- 
bility, Philip  said  to  himself,  angrily,  and  Lucy — she 
Vras  also  an  impossibility.     There  seemed  nothing  to 
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be  done  all  round  but  to  rail  against  fate.  When  he 
had  settled  this  with  a  great  deal  of  heat  and  irrita- 
tion, he  suddenly  dropped  all  at  once  into  the  serenest 
waters,  into  an  absolute  lull  of  all  vexation,  into  that 
state  of  semi-trance  in  which,  though  walking  along 
Farafield  streets,  towards  Kent's  Lane,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  wandering  on  the  edge  of  the  Common, 
with  a  soft  rustle  beside  him  of  a  muslin  dress,  and 
everything  soft,  from  the  stars  in  the  sky,  and  the  night 
air  blowing  in  his  face,  to  his  own  heart,  which  was 
very  soft  indeed,  melting  with  the  tenderest  emoUon. 
It  could  not  do  anyone  any  harm  to  let  himself  go  fw 
this  night  only  upon  such  a  soft  delightful  curreuL 
And  thus  after  all  the  agitations  of  the  day,  he  em" 
it  with  his  head  in  the  clouds, 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  HARE  WITH  MANV 


It  will  be  seen  from  all  this  that  Mrs.  Ford 
but  an  indifferent  guardian  for  an  heiress.  Her  ideas 
of  her  duty  were  of  a  pecuUar  kind.  She  had  newly 
furnished  the  drawing-room.  She  had  sweetbreads  and 
other  dainties  for  dinner.  If  Lucy  had  been  fond  of 
cake,  or  muffins,  or  buttered  toast,  she  might  have 
revelled  in  them;  but  it  did  not  occur  to  the  careful 
housekeeper  to  give  herself  much  trouble  about  Li 
visitors.  When  Mrs.  Rushton  called,  indeed.  Mrs. ' 
would  sail  into  the  room  in  her  stifTest  silk  {which 
kept  spread  out  upon  her  bed,  ready  to  put  on 
moment's  notice)  and  take  her  part  in  the 
but  she  saw  the  young  men  come  and 
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greatest  indifference,  and  did  not  disturb  herself  out 
of  her  usual  habits  for  them.  Though  she  entertained 
the  worst  suspicions  in  respect  to  Mrs.  Stone's  motives, 
she  did  not  object  to  St.  Clair,  neither  did  she  dislike 
Raymond  Rushton,  though  she  saw  through  (as  she 
thought)  all  his  mother's  devices.  We  will  not  attempt 
to  explain  this  entirely  feminine  reasoning.  It  was  the 
reasoning  of  a  woman  on  a  lower  level  of  society  than 
that  which  considers  chaperons  necessary.  She  saw 
no  harm  in  St.  Clair's  appearance  in  the  morning  to 
teach  Jock,  though  Lucy,  not  much  better  instructed 
than  Mrs.  Ford  was  always  present  at  the  lessons,  and 
profited  too  in  a  mild  way.  Mr.  St.  Clair  came  every 
morning,  turning  the  pink  drawing-room  into  a  school- 
room, and  pursuing  his  work  with  so  much  conscience 
that  Lucy  herself  began  to  learn  a  little  Latin  by  lis- 
tening to  Jock's  perpetual  repetitions.  She  was  very 
anxious  that  Jock  should  learn,  and  consented  to  hear 
all  the  story  about  the  gentleman  and  the  windmills, 
in  order  to  bribe  him.  "I  think  he  must  have  been 
cracked  all  the  same,"  Lucy  said.  "Oh!  I  don't  say, 
dear,  that  he  was  not  a  very  nice  gentleman;  and 
after  you  have  learned  your  lessons,  you  can  tell  me  a 
little  more."  Mr.  St.  Clair  made  himself  of  great  use 
to  Lucy  too.  He  brought  her  books  in  which  she 
could  read  her  history  at  much  less  cost  than  in  her 
dry  text-books;  and  helped  her  on  in  a  way  for  which 
she  was  unfeignedly  grateful.  And  after  the  inter- 
course of  the  morning  there  was  the  meeting  afforded 
by  that  evening  stroll  in  the  half  light  after  tea,  which 
Jock  considered  his  due.  Mrs.  Stone  too  loved  that 
evening  hour,  and  the  soft  dusk  and  rising  starlight, 
and  was  always  to  be  found  on  the  common  with  her 
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light  Shetland  shawl  over  her  handsome  head,  under 
the  dutiful  escort  of  her  nephew.  The  two  little  parties 
always  joined  company,  and  a  great  deal  of  instructive 
conversation  went  oil  On  one  of  these  evenings,  Lucy 
had  been  waylaid  by  a  poor  creature  with  a  pitiful 
stoiy  which  went  to  the  girl's  heart.  It  had  ajjeady 
become  known  in  Farafield  that  there  was  in  the  Ter- 
race a  young  lady  who  had  a  great  deal  of  ready 
money,  and  a  very  soft  heart. 

"Who  was  that  woman,  Lucy?"  said  Mrs.  Stone  as 
ihey  met  at  the  door  of  the  Wliile  House.  They  had 
been  standing  there,  waiting  for  her,  aunl  and  nephew 
both,  watching  for  her  coming.  "I  suppose  she  was  a 
beggar;  but  you  must  take  care  not  to  give  too  mudi 
in  that  way,  or  to  get  yourself  a  reputation  among 
them;  you  will  be  taken  in  on  every  side,  and  it  wifi 
vex  you  to  be  deceived," 

"Ves,"  said  Lucy  simply.  "It  would  vex  me  veiy 
much,  more  than  anything  else  I  can  think  of.  1 
would  rather  be  beaten  than  deceived." 

This  made  Mrs.  Stone  wince  for  a  moment — till 
she  reflected  that  she  had  no  intention  of  deceiving 
Lucy,  but,  in  reality,  was  trying  to  bring  about  the 
very   best  thing   for   her,   the  object  of  every  gid^ 

"Then  who  was  this  woman?"  she  said. 

"Indeed,  I   did   not  ask  her  name.     She  ' 
sent  to  me.     What  do  you  think  is  right?" 
"to  give  people  money,  or  a  little  pension,  o 

"A  little  pension,  my   dear  child!   a  woman  you 


know   I 


;  about.     No, 


give  1 


her  r 


and  I  will  have  her  case  inquired  into,  and  if  a 
deserving " 
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"I  don't  think  it  is  anybody  that  is  deserving, 
Mrs.  Stone." 

"Luqr!  my  dear,  you  must  not — you  really  must 
not,  act  in  this  independent  way.  What  do  you 
know  about  human  nature?  Nobody  who  is  not  de- 
serving should  be  allowed  to  come  near  a  child  of 
your  age." 

St.  Clair  laughed.  "That  might  cut  a  great  many 
ways,"  he  said.  "Perhaps,  in  that  case  you  would 
have  to  banish  most  of  the  people  Miss  Trevor  is  in 
the  habit  of  seeing." 

"You,  for  example." 

"That  was  what  I  was  about  to  suggest,"  he  said, 
folding  his  hands  with  an  air  of  great  humility.  This 
beguiled  Lucy  into  a  smile,  as  it  was  meant  to  do; 
and  yet  there  was  a  certain  sincerity  in  it — a  sincerity 
which  seemed  somehow  to  make  up  for,  and  justify  in 
the  culprit's  own  eyes,  a  good  deal  of  deceit;  though, 
indeed,  St.  Clair  said  to  himself,  like  his  aunt,  that  he 
was  using  no  deceit;  he  was  trying  to  get  the  love  of 
a  good  and  nice  girl,  one  who  would  make  an  ex- 
cellent wife;  and  what  more  entirely  warrantable,  law- 
ful, laudable  action  could  a  young  man  do? 

"You  are  making  fun,"  said  Lucy,  "but  I  am  in 
great  earnest.  Papa,  in  his  will,  ordered  me  to  give 
away  a  great  deal  of  money.  He  did  not  say  any- 
thing about  deserving;  and  if  people  are  in  great 
want,  in  need — is  it  not  as  hard,  almost  worse,  for 
the  bad  people  than  for  the  good?" 

"My  dear,  that  is  very  unsafe,  very  dangerous 
doctrine.  In  this  way  you  would  reward  the  bad  for 
having  ruined  themselves." 

"Or  make  up  to  them,"  said  St.  Clair,  "a  little 
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— as  much  as  anyone  can  make  up  for  that  greatest 
of  misfortunes — for  being  bad." 

Lucy  looked  from  one  to  another,  bewildered,  not 
'toowing  which  to  follow. 

"Yes,  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  misfortunes;  but 
still  that  is  sophistry,  that  argument  is  all  wrong.  If 
the  good  and  the  bad  got  just  the  same,  why  should 
anyone  be  good?" 

"Oh!"  said  Lucy  with  a  heave  of  her  breast;  but 
though  her  heart  rose  and  the  colour  came  to  hei 
cheeks,  she  had  not  sufficient  power  of  language  to 
communicate  her  sentiments,  and  she  was  grateful  to 
St.  Clair  who  interposed. 

"Do  you  think,"  he  said,  "that  anyone  is  good,  as 
you  say,  for  what  he  gets?  One  is  good  because  one 
can't  help  it — or  for  the  pleasure  of  it — or  to  plcuc 
some  one  else  if  it  does  not  please  oneself." 

"For  shame,  Frank,  you  take  all  the  r 
goodness,"  his  aunt  said, 

"Oh,  no!"  Lucy  breathed  out  of  the  I: 
her  heart.     She   could   not   argue,  but  her  s 
turned  upon  St  Clair  with  gratitude.     Perhaps  h 
not  quite   right  eitlier  —  but  he  was    far  1 
than  Mrs.  Stone. 

"Miss  Trevor  agrees  with  me,"  he  said  quiet^ 
if  that  settled  the  question;  and  Lucy  would  r 
been  human  had  she  not  been  gratified,  and  flatti 
and  happy.  She  looked  at  him  with  a  silent  glo 
thanks  in  her  eyes,  even  though  in  her  I 
felt  a  slight  rising  of  ridicule— as  if  it  could  I 
whether  she  agreed  or  not! 

"This    is    all    very    fine,"    said  Mrs.  S 
practically   it   remains   certain   that  the 
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merit  your  kindness  are  those  to  whom  you  ought  to 
give  it,  Lucy.  I  did  not  know  your  father  had  left 
instructions  about  your  charities." 

"He  did  not  quite  mean  charities,"  said  Lucy, 
"it  was  that  I  should  help  people  who  wanted  help. 
He  thought  we — owed  it,  having  so  much; — and  I 
think  so  too." 

"And  therefore  you  were  meditating  a  pension  to 
the  first  beggar  that  came  in  your  way.  My  dear 
child!  you  will  be  eaten  up  by  beggars  if  you  begin 
with  this  wild  liberality." 

"It  was  not  exactly— a  beggar;  it  is  not  that  I 
mean." 

"I  will  tell  you  what  to  do,"  said  Mrs.  Stone,  "take 
the  names  of  the  people  who  apply  to  you,  and  bring 
them  to  me.  I  will  have  the  cases  thoroughly  sifted. 
We  have  really  a  very  good  organization  for  all  that 
kind  of  thing  in  Farafield,  and  I  promise  you,  Lucy, 
that  if  there  is  any  very  hard  case,  or  circumstances 
which  are  very  pitiful,  even  though  the  applicant  be 
not  quite  deserving,  you  shall  decide  for  yourself  and 
give  if  you  wish  to  give;  but  do  let  them  be  sifted 
first." 

Lucy  said  nothing;  to  have  "cases"  which  should 
be  "sifted"  by  Mrs.  Stone,  did  not  seem  at  all  to 
correspond  with  her  instructions;  and  again  it  was 
St.  Clair  who  came  to  her  aid. 

"The  holidays  are  very  nearly  over,"  he  said, 
"and  we  have  a  little  problem  of  our  own  to  settle. 
Do  you  know,  Miss  Trevor,  my  aunt  meditates  send- 
ing me  away." 

"Oh!"  cried  Lucy  with  alarm.  She  turned  in- 
stinctively to  Jock,  who  was  roaming  about  the  com- 
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mon  before  them,  "but  what  should  we  do  then?" 
she  said  with  simplicity.  The  guardians  had  not  yet 
interfered  about  Jock's  training:  they  had  left  the 
litUe  fellow  in  her  hands;  and  Lucy  was  very  much 
solaced  and  comforted  by  the  arrangement  in  respect 
to  her  little  brother  which  St.  Clair's  delicate  health 
had  permitted  her  to  make. 

"You  forget  that  I  am  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing. 
I  am  a  ravening  Uon,  seeking  whom  I  may  devour. 
I  am  an  enemy  in  the  canip." 

"Is  that  all  because  he  is  a  Gentleman?"  said 
Lucy  to  Mrs.  Stone,  with  wondering  eyes. 

It  was  not  Mrs.  Stone  who  replied,  but  Miss  Sotilb- 
wood,  who  had  now  come  out  to  join  them,  and  who 
had  heard  St.  Clair's  description  of  himself.  She 
nodded  her  head,  upon  which  was  a  close  "cotugc 
bonnet"  of  the  fashion  of  thirty  years  ago. 

"Yes,  yes,"  she  said,  "it  is  quite  out  of  the  (|ues- 
tion,  it  is  not  to  be  permitted;  not  one  of  the  parents 
would  consent  to  it  if  they  knew." 

"The  parents  do  not  trouble  me  much,"  Mrs. 
Stone  said,  raising  her  head,  "when  I  think  a  thing 
is  right,  1  laugh  at  parents.  They  are  perfectly  tt<x 
to  take  the  girls  away  if  they  object;  /  judge  for 
myself." 

"But  you  must  not  laugh  at  parents,"  said  the 
timid  sister.  "Maria!  you  make  me  shiver.  1  dwit 
like  you  to  say  it  even  on  the  common,  where  Ihcie 
is  nobody  to  hear.  There  is  that  child,  with  Wi 
big  eyes;  he  might  come  out  with  it  in  any  society. 
Laugh  at  — Parents!  You  might  as  well  say  TfOb^ 
don't  believe  in  the — British  Constitution,  or  lhe-4MH 
fonnalion,   or — even  the  House  of  ComiDons^HJ^^^I 
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Peerage,"  Miss  Southwood  said  hurriedly,  by  way  of 
epitomising  everything  that  is  sacred. 

"The  Reformation  is  quite  out  of  fashion,  it  is 
vulgar  to  profess  any  belief  in  that;  and  at  all  times," 
said  Mrs.  Stone,  "popular  institutions  are  to  be  treated 
with  incredulity,  and  popular  fallacies  with  contempt. 
Frank  is  not  a  ravening  lion,  he  wants  to  devour 
nobody  but — ^Jock.  Yes,  when  you  do  bad  exercises 
he  would  like  to  swallow  you  at  one  gulp." 

"Is  he  going  away?"  said  Jock,  whom  this  re- 
ference to  himself  had  roused  to  attention.  Then  he 
said  with  authority,  "He  had  better  come  and  live 
with  us,  there's  a  spare  room;  Lucy  wants  him  as 
much  as  me.  I  know  there  is  something  she  wants, 
for  she  looks  at  him  when  nobody  is  noticing,  like 

this "    And  Jock  gave  such  an  imitation  of  Lucy's 

look  as  was  possible  to  him.  ' 

This  strange  speech  made  an  extraordinary  com- 
motion in  the  quiet  group.  The  two  sisters  and  St. 
Clair  sent  each  other  rapid  telegraphic  messages  by 
some  kind  of  electricity,  which  went  through  and 
through  them  all.  It  was  one  look  of  wonder,  satis- 
faction, consternation,  delight,  that  flashed  from  one 
pair  of  eyes  to  the  other,  and  brought  a  sudden  suffu- 
sion to  all  their  faces.  As  for  Lucy,  she  took  it  a 
great  deal  more  quietly.  They  had  the  look  of  having 
made  a  discovery,  but  she  did  not  betray  the  conscious- 
ness of  one  who  has  been  found  out. 

"Indeed,  I  hope  Mr.  St.  Clair  will  stay.  I  don't 
think  it  would  make  any  difference  to  the  girls,"  she 
said;  and  then  she  added  with  a  little  excitement. 
"How  strange  it  will  be  to  see  them  all  back  again, 
^nd  me  so  different." 

TAt  Greaieti  Htirtss.  //.  1 1 
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Grammar  had  never  been  Lucy's  strong  point.- 

"Shoiild'nt  you  like  to  come  back?" 

Lucy  laughed  and  shook  her  head. 

"I  can't  tell,"  she  said.  "I  should— and  yet 
could  I?  I  am  so  different.  And  by  and  by  I  should 
have  to  go  away  again.  How  strange  it  is  that  in  such 
a  little  time,  that  has  been  nothing  to  them,  so  much 
should  have  happened  to  me." 

There  passed  rapidly  through  Lucy's  mind  as  she 
spoke  a  review  of  the  circumstances  and  people  who 
had  furnished  her  with  so  many  varied  experiences. 
First  and  greatest  stood  the  Randolphs,  and  that  other 
world  of  life  in  London,  which  she  knew  was  waiting 
for  her  in  the  shut  up  rooms,  all  shutters  and  browin 
holland,  in  Lady  Randolph's  house.  She  seemed  10 
see  these  rooms,  closed  and  dim,  with  rays  of  Ughl 
coming  in  through  the  crevices  and  everything  covered 
up,  in  which  her  life  was  awaiting  her.  The  other 
scenes  flitted  across  her  mind  like  shadows,  the  episodt 
of  the  Russells,  the  facts  of  her  present  existence — lU 
shadows;  but  Grosvenor  Street  was  real,  though  all  the 
shutters  were  shut  While  this  was  passing  through 
her  mind,  the  others  were  giving  her  credit  for  visions 
very  different.  They  glanced  at  each  other  again  and 
Mrs.  Stone  took  her  nephew's  arm  and  gave  it  a  sigm- 
ficant  pressure.  She  was  too  much  elated  !o  be 
capable  of  much  talk, 

"We  must  see  Lucy  home,"  she  said.  "It  is  getting 
late,  and  dear  little  Jock  ought  to  be  in  bed.  I  am 
always  glad  to  see  my  girls  come  back — but  there  is 
one  thing  I  shall  gmdge,  these  evening  strolls^  th^, 
have  been  very  sweet." 

"Then    you    have    made   up  your  E 
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Standing  Miss  Trevor's  intercession,  (for  which  I  thank 
her  on  my  knees,)  to  send  me  away?" 

"I  cannot  send  you  away  while  you  are  necessary 
to  the  comfort  of — these  dear  children,"  Mrs.  Stone 
said.  There  was  a  little  break  of  emotion  in  her  voice, 
and  Lucy  listened  with  some  surprise.  She  was 
scarcely  aware  that  she  had  interceded,  yet  in  reality 
she  was  very  glad  that  Mr.  St.  Clair  should  stay.  She 
observed  that  he  held  her  hand  a  moment  longer  than 
was  necessary  as  he  bade  her  good  night,  but  she  did 
not  attach  any  meaning  to  this.  It  was  an  accident; 
she  was  too  greatly  indifferent  to  notice  it  at  alL 

And  thus  the  tranquil  days  went  on;  the  girls  came 
back,  but  Mr.  St.  Clair  did  not  go  away.  He  was 
faithful  to  Jock  and  his  lessons,  and  very  S3rmpathetic 
and  kind  to  Lucy,  though  he  did  not  at  all  understand 
the  semi-abstraction  into  which  she  sometimes  fell  in 
his  presence,  and  which  was  due  to  her  anxious  self- 
inquiries  how  she  could  propound  to  him  the  question 
of  permanent  help.  Indeed  this  abstraction  deceived 
St.  Clair  as  much  as  his  devotion  was  intended  to  de- 
ceive her.  He  was  taken  in  his  own  toils,  or,  rather, 
he  fell  into  the  trap  which  little  Jock  had  innocently 
laid  for  him.  When  Lucy  looked  at  him,  he  thought 
that  he  could  see  the  keen  interest  which  the  child 
had  discovered  in  her  eyes;  and  when  she  did  not  look 
at  him,  he  thought  she  was  averting  her  eyes  in  maiden 
bashfulness  for  fear  of  betraying  herself;  and  he  per- 
mitted himself  to  watch  her  with  more  and  more 
tender  and  close  observation.  He  was  far  cleverer  and 
more  experienced  than  Lucy,  but  her  simplicity  de- 
ceived him;  and  as  he  gave  Jock  his  lessons,  and 
watched  the  tranquil  figure  of  the  girl  sitting  by,  St. 
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Clair  felt,  with  a  throb  of  excitement,  that  he  v 
preaching  a  sort  of  fabulous  termination, 
more  great  than  anything  he  had  ever  actually  believed 
in.  For,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  never  really  be- 
lieved in  this  chance  which  his  aunt  had  set  before 
him.  He  had  "gone  in  for"  Lucy  as  he  would  have 
"gone  in  for"  any  other  temporary  pursuit  which 
furnished  him  with  something  to  do,  and  satisfied  the 
relatives  on  whom  he  was  more  dependent  than  was 
agreeable.  But  now  suddenly  the  chase  had  become 
real,  the  chance  a  pi^sibility,  or  more  than  a  posstbi' 
lity.  In  such  circumstances,  what  suitor  could  avoid  a 
growing  excitement?  The  moment  the  thing  became 
possible,  it  became  wildly  exciting,  a  hurrying  pursuit, 
a  breathless  effort.  Thus  while  Lucy's  thoughts  were 
gravely  fixed  upon  what  she  considered  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  her  life,  St.  Clair,  on  bis  side,  pursued  the  ob- 
ject of  his  with  an  ardour  which  increased  as  the  end 
of  the  pursuit  seemed  to  draw  near,  His  voice  took 
tender  inflections,  his  eyes  gave  forth  glowing  glances, 
his  aspect  became  more  and  more  that  of  a  lover;  but 
Lucy,  pre-occupied  and  inexperienced,  saw  nothing  of 
this,  and  there  was  no  one  else  to  divine  what  the  un- 
lucky wooer  meant,  unless,  indeed,  it  might  be  Jock, 
who  saw  and  heard  so  much  more  than  any  one  sup- 
posed, so  much  more  than  he  himself  knew. 

Side  by  side  along  with  this  pursuit  was  that  of 
which  Mrs.  Ford  more  dearly  perceived  the  danger, 
the  wooing  of  Mrs.  Rushton  and  her  son,  Ray.  Mrs. 
Ford's  instinct  was  just,  it  was  the  mother  who  wai 
the  most  dangerous  of  the  two.  Ray,  with  his  tundt 
in  his  pockets,  did  not  present  much  of  the  lutanl 
appearance  of  a  liero,   and  he  had  still  less  of  the 
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energy  and  spontaneousness  of  a  successful  lover  than 
he  had  of  the  appearance  which  wins  or  breaks  hearts; 
but,  nevertheless,  by  dint  of  unwearied  exertions  he 
was  kept  more  or  less  up  to  the  mark.  Lucy  had  an- 
other constant  visitor,  about  whose  "intentions"  it  was 
less  easy  to  pronounce.  Philip  Rainy  began  to  come 
very  often  to  the  Terrace;  he  scorned  Ray  Rushton, 
and  he  paid  the  compliment  of  a  hearty  dislike  to  St 
Clair;  he  was  suspicious  of  both,  and  of  all  others  who 
appeared  in  the  neighbourhood;  but  this  was  in  the 
true  spirit  of  the  dog  in  the  manger,  for  his  own  pur- 
poses were  more  confused  than  ever,  and  he  had  no 
desire  to  make  any  effort  to  appropriate  to  himself  the 
great  prize.  He  stood  by  and  looked  on  in  a  state  of 
jealous  watchfulness,  sometimes  launching  a  word  of 
bitter  criticism  against  his  cousin;  but  unable  to  force 
himself  to  enter  the  lists,  or  take  a  single  step  to 
obtain  what  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  resign. 
Sometimes  Katie  Russell  would  be  with  her  friend, 
and  then  the  young  schoolmaster  went  through  such 
tumults  of  feeling  as  nobody  had  thought  him  capable 
of.  He  was  the  only  one  that  had  any  struggle  in  his 
mind;  but  his  was  a  hard  one.  Love  or  Advantage, 
which  was  it  to  be?  By  this  time  it  was  very  clear 
to  him  that  they  had  no  chance  to  be  united  in 
his  case. 

It  was  now  October,  but  the  weather  was  still 
warm,  and  it  was  still  possible  to  play  croquet  on  the 
lawn,  amid  an  increased  party  of  young  people,  the 
only  kind  of  dissipation  which  Lucy's  mourning  made 
practicable.  Mrs.  Rushton's  regrets  were  great  that  a 
dance  was  not  possible;  but  she  knew  better  than  to 
attempt  such  a  thing,  and  set  all  the  gossips  going. 
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"Next  year  everything  will  be  very  different,"  she  said, 
"unless  in  the  meantirne  some  fairy-prince  comes  and 
carries  our  Lucy  away." 

"I  am  her  guardian,  and  I  will  have  nothing  to 
say  to  any  fairy-prince,"  Mr.  Rushton  said.  They  both 
gave  a  glance  at  their  son  as  they  spoke,  who  was  a 
good-looking  young  fellow  enough,  but  not  much  like 
a  Prince  Charmant.  And  Lucy  smiled  and  accepted 
the  joke  quite  calmly,  knowing  nothing  of  any  such 
hero.  She  heard  all  his  mother's  praise  of  Raymond 
quite  unmoved,  saying  "Indeed,"  and  "That  was  vciy 
nice;"  but  without  the  faintest  gleam  of  emotion.  It 
was  very  provoking,  Mrs.  Rushton  had  made  up  her 
mind  that  Lucy  was  not  a  girl  of  much  feeling,  but 
yet  would  be  insensibly  moved  by  habits  of  association. 
and  by  finding  one  person  always  at  her  elbow 
wherever  she  moved.  Raymond,  in  the  meantime,  had 
profited  in  a  way  beyond  his  hopes.  He  had  got  a 
horse,  the  better  to  accompany  the  heiress  on  her  rides, 
and  his  money  in  his  pocket  was  more  abundant;  but 
when  his  mother  spurred  him  up  to  a  greater  display 
of  devotion,  the  young  man  complained  that  he  had 
no  encouragement.  "Encouragement!"  Mrs.  Rushton 
cried;  "a  girl  with  no- one-can -tell-how-many  thousands 
a-year,  and  you  want  encouragement!"  It  seemed  to 
her  preposterous.  Oh,  that  mothers  could  but  do  for 
sons  what  they  are  so  lukewarm  in  doing  for  them- 
selves! Mrs.  Rushton  did  all  that  was  possible.  She 
told  tales  of  her  boy's  courage  and  unselfishness,  which 
were  enough  to  have  dazzled  any  girl,  and  hinted 
and  insinuated  his  bashful  love  in  a  hundred  deli- 
cate ways,  But  Lucy  remained  obtuse  to  everything. 
She   was    not    clever    nor    had    she    much    uiugiiu- 
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lion,  and  love  had  not  yet  acquired  any  place  in  her 
thoughts. 

This  was  to  be  the  last  croquet-party  of  the  season, 
and*  all  that  was  fair  and  fashionable  and  eligible  in 
Farafield  was  gathered  on  the  lawn,  round  which  the 
scarlet  geraniums  were  blazing  like  a  gorgeous  border 
to  a  great  shawl.  Rarely  had  Lucy  seen  so  gay  a 
scene.  When  she  had  herself  got  through  a  game, 
which  she  did  not  particularly  care  for,  she  was  allowed 
to  place  herself  in  one  of  the  low  basket-chairs  near 
the  tea-table,  at  which  Mrs.  Rushton  was  always  seated. 
'''Was  there  ever  such  a  child?"  Mrs.  Rushton  saidj 
'''she  prefers  to  sit  with  us  dowagers  rather  than  to 
take  her  share  in  the  game." 

"And  what  is  still  more  wonderful,"  said  an  old 
lady,  who  perhaps  did  not  care  to  hear  herself 
called  a  dowager,  "your  son,  Raymond,  seems  of  the 
same  opinion,  though  he  is  a  hot  croquet-player,  as  we 
all  know." 

"Oh,  Ray;  I  hope  he  is  too  civil  to  think  what  he 
likes  himself,"  his  mother  said,  with  well  assumed 
carelessness.  But  this  did  not  take  anybody  in.  And 
all  the  elder  people  watched  the  heiress,  as  indeed 
the  younger  ones  did  also  in  the  midst  of  their  game; 
for  though  Lucy  did  not  greatly  care  for  his  attendance 
there  were  some  who  prized  Ray,  and  to  whom  his 
post  at  her  elbow  was  very  distasteful.  He  was  very 
faithful  to  that  post  on  this  occasion,  for  St.  Clair  had 
posted  himself  on  Lucy^s  other  hand,  and  Ra)anond's 
-energies  were  quickened  by  opposition. 

'*Why  does  not  Miss  Trevor  play  croquet?"  St. 
Clair  said. 

'*!  have  been  playing;  but  it  is  prettier  to  look 
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better  still  let  me  help  you.  There  must  be  some  lady  of 
my  o\vn  standing  who  wants  to  be  helped  to  some  tea.' 

"You  are  too  quick  for  me,"  she  said,  "you  kamr 
that  is  not  what  I  mean;  you  must  not  slay  among 
the  dowagers.  The  girls  would  never  forgive  me  if] 
kept  all  the  best  men  here." 

"Ah,  is  that  so?"  he  said.  "But  we  are  making 
ourselves  very  useful.  Your  son  is  taking  charge  of 
Miss  Trevor,  who  is  a  very  important  person  and  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  I  am  handin| 
the  cake.  Mrs.  Walford,  you  will  surely  take  some,  1 
am  charged  to  point  out  to  you  how  excellent  it  is." 

"It  is  too  good  for  me,"  said  the  old  lady  whom  he 
addressed,  shaking  all  the  flowers  on  her  bonnet.  She 
was  the  curate's  mother,  and  she  thought  it  her  davf 
to  back  her  hostess  up.  "You  should  not  mind  us, 
Mr.  St.  Clair;  the  girls  will  be  quite  jealous  if  they  see 
all  the  young  men  handing  cake." 

"Then  I  must  take  it  to  Miss  Trevor,"  St.  Clair  said. 

Meanwhile,  Ray  was  taking  advantage  of  his  cf>- 
portunity.  "Won't  you  come  for  a  turn,  Miss  Trevor? 
Some  fellows  are  so  pushing  they  never  know  wba 
they  are  wanted.  Do  come  if  it  was  just  to  give  him 
the  slip.  Why  should  he  be  always  hanging  on  here! 
Why  ain't  he  doing  something?  If  a  fellow  is  out  in 
the  world  he  ought  to  stay  out  in  the  world,  not  come 
poking  about  here." 


"He   is  not  strong,  he  is  r 
profession,"  Lucy  said. 


well  enough  (brJj 


"Oh,  that  is  bosh.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  1 
but  only  look  at  him,  he  is /a/,  If  he  is  not  s 
is  the  more  sharae  for  him,  it  is  because  he  1 
himself  get  out  of  training,"  Ray  said. 
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Luqr  glanced  at  St.  Clair  with  the  cake  in  his 
hand,  and  a  very  small  laugh  came  from  her.  She 
could  not  restrain  it  altogether,  but  she  was  ashamed 
of  it.  He  was  fat.  He  was  more  handsome  than 
Ray,  and  a  great  deal  more  amusing;  and  he  had  an 
interest  to  her  besides  which  no  one  understood.  She 
could  not  dismiss  from  her  mind  the  idea  that  he  was 
a  man  to  be  helped,  and  yet  she  could  not  but  laugh, 
though  with  a  compimction.  A  man  who  can  be 
called  fat,  appeals  to  no  one's  sympathies.  She  had 
got  up  rather  reluctantly  on  Raymond's  invitation,  but 
he  had  not  succeeded  in  drawing  her  attention  to  him- 
self. She  was  still  standing  in  the  same  place  when 
St.  Clair  hastened  back. 

"You  are  going  round  the  grounds,"  he  said,  **d 
la  bonne  heure,  take  me  with  you,  please,  and  save  me 
from  croquet.  I  don't  know  the  mysteries  of  the 
labyrinths,  the  full  extent  of  Mr.  Rushton's  grounds." 

"Oh,  there  is  no  labyrinth,"  Lucy  said. 

"And  there  are  no  mysteries,"  cried  Ray  in- 
dignantly, three  people  walking  solemnly  along  a  gar- 
den path  abreast  is  poor  fun.  "Didn't  my  mother  put 
croquet  on  the  card?"  he  added,  "it  is  always  for 
croquet  the  people  are  asked.  It  is  a  pity  you  don't 
like  it"  Ray  wanted  very  much  to  be  rude,  but  he 
was  better  than  his  temper,  and  did  not  know  how  to 
carry  out  his  intention. 

"Isn't  it?"  said  St.  Clair  coolly,  "a  thousand  pities. 
I  am  always  getting  into  trouble  in  consequence,  but 
what  can  I  do,  Miss  Trevor?  I  hate  croquet.  It  is 
pltis  fort  que  moi;  and  you  do  not  like  it  either?" 

"Not  very  much,"  Lucy  answered,  and  she  moved 
along  somewhat  timidly  between  the  two  men,  who 
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kept  one  on  each  side  of  her.  Raymond  did  not  say 
much.  It  was  he  who  had  brought  her  away,  vdio 
had  suggested  "a  turn,"  but  it  was  this  fellow  who  wa 
getting  the  good  of  it.  Ray's  heart  was  very  hot  with 
indignation,  but  his  inventive  powers  were  not  great, 
and  in  his  anger  he  could  not  find  a  word  to  say. 

"It  is  a  peculiarity  of  society  in  England  that  we 
cannot  meet  save  on  some  practical  pretence  or  other. 
Abroad,"  said  St.  CJair  with  all  the  confidence  of  a 
man  who  has  travelled,  "conversation  is  always  reason 
enough.  After  all  it  is  talk  we  want,  not  games.  We 
want  to  know  each  other  better,  to  become  bciici 
friends;  that  is  the  object  of  all  social  gatherings. 
The  French  understand  all  these  things  so  much  bettei 
than  we." 

This  the  two  young  people  beside  him  listened  to 
with  awe,  neither  of  them  having  ever  set  focn  oa 
foreign  soil. 

"For  my  part,"  cried  Ray,  suddenly;  "1  don't  set 
the  good  of  that  constant  chattering.  Far  better  to  do 
something  than  to  be  for  ever  talk — talking.  It  niajr 
suit  the  French,  who  ain't  good  for  much  else;  bat  *t 
want  something  more  over  here.  Besides  what  on 
you  talk  about?"  the  young  man  went  on;  "thia|s 
can't  happen  just  to  give  you  a  subject,  and  when  too 
have  said  it's  a  fine  day,  and  what  a  nice  party  llut 
was  at  the  Smiths — what  more  have  you  got  to  sjiy?" 

"I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  St.  Clair;  "when 
you  have  no  more  than  that  to  say  it  is  a  great  de»I 
better  to  play  at  something.  But  yet  conversation  hai 
its  advantages.  Miss  Trevor,  here  is  one  last  fPK- 
It  is  the  last  that  will  come  out  this  season.  Oh  > 
there  are  plenty  of  buds,  but  they  are  beiitc 
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will  never  get  to  be  roses.  There  will  come  a  frost 
to-night  and  slay  them  all  in  their  nests,  in  their 
cradles.  This  one  is  all  the  sweeter  for  being  on  the 
edge  of  ruin.  I  will  gather  it  for  you.  A  flower,"  he 
said,  in  a  low  tone,  which  Ray  could  only  half  hear, 
"is  all  a  poor  man  can  ofier  at  any  shrine."  Raymond 
looked  on,  crimson  with  indignation.  It  was  on  his 
lips  to  bid  this  interloper  offer  what  belonged  to  him- 
self, not  a  flower  out  of  another  man's  garden;  and 
when  St.  Clair  tore  his  finger  on  a  thorn,  the  real 
proprietor  of  the  rose  was  enchanted;  but  even  this 
the  fellow  managed  to  turn  to  his  own  advantage. 
"It  has  cost  me  more  than  I  thought,"  he  said,  so  low 
that  this  time  Ray  could  not  hear  anything  but  a 
murmur.  "It  is  S3rmbolical,  I  would  give  all  tiat  is  in 
my  veins;  but  it  should  buy  you  something  better." 
Ray  did  not  hear  this;  but  Lucy  did,  and  it  filled  her 
soul  with  wonder.  Her  eyes  opened  wide  with  sur- 
prise. She  had  not  even  read  so  many  novels  as  she 
ought,  and  she  was  more  puzzled  than  flattered.  Be- 
sides Lucy's  mind  was  confused  with  the  thought,  so 
strong  in  Raymond's  consciousness,  that  to  cut  other 
people's  roses  was  a  doubtful  generosity.  She  stam- 
mered a  little  as  she  thanked  him,  and  looked  as  if 
asking  permission  of  Ray. 

"Oh!  Mrs.  Rushton  ought  perhaps  to  have  it,  as 
there  are  so  few  roses  now,"  Lucy  said. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 
THE  FIRST  PROPOSAL. 

"Lucy,  I  never  thought  you  were  a  flirt  before," 
said  Ma»  Jlushton^  half  severe,  half  jocular.    They  did 
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not  walk  home  with  her  now,  as  tliey  had  done  in  tbs 
warm  August  evenings.  It  was  now  dark,  and  almott 
all  the  company  had  dispersed,  and  the  brougham  had 
been  ordered  to  take  Miss  Trevor  home. 

"A  flirt!"  Lucy  looked  up  with  great  surprise  at 
the  word. 

"Oh,  yes  I  you.  may  look  astonished;  perhaps  you 
don't  call  that  flirting;  but  I  am  old-fashioned.  Ns 
one  has  been  able  to  get  a  word  with  you  all  Uts 
evening.  Kow  recollect,"  said  Mrs.  Rushton,  sKaktng 
a  forefinger  at  the  culprit.  "I  am  very  prim  and  pro- 
per, and  I  have  Emmie  to  think  of,  You  must  not  set 
her  a  bad  example;  and  there's  poor  Ray.  You  have 
not  a  bit  of  feeling  for  poor  Ray." 

Lucy  looked  at  her  with  veiy  serious  mquiring 
eyes,  and  went  home  with  a  consciousness  that  there 
was  a  rivalry  between  Mr.  St  Clair  and  Raymond,  ia 
which  she  was  more  or  less  involved.  Lucy  was  not 
very  quick  of  understanding,  and  neither  of  them  had 
said  anything  to  her  which  was  quite  unmislakeabift 
Had  they  mentioned  the  words  love  or  marriage,  she 
would  have  known  what  she  had  to  encounter  at  once; 
but  she  was  not  on  the  outlook  for  implied  admitatioQ, 
and  their  assiduities  scarcely  affected  her.  St.  Qaii 
was  Jock's  tutor,  and  in  constant  communication  with 
her;  and,  no  doubt,  she  thought,  it  was  Mrs.  Rushtoa 
who  made  Raymond  take  so  much  care  of  her.  'I'his 
was  a  shrewd  guess  as  the  reader  knows,  and,  there- 
fore, she  did  not  trouble  herself  about  Ray's  attentions. 
or  wonder  at  the  devotion  of  St.  Qair.  But  she  had 
a  faint  uneasy  feeling  in  her  mind.  The  rose  whtdl 
she  had  fastened  in  bet*  dress  was  very  sweet,  and 
ke]jl  reminding  her  of  that  scene  in  the  garden.     Thii 
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pricked  Lucy's  conscience  a  little  as  she  drove  home 
in  the  dark  alone  with  it.  It  ought  to  have  been  given 
to  Mrs.  Rushton,  not  to  her;  the  last  Devoniensis^ 
sweet  like  an  echo  of  summer,  the  only  one  that  was 
left.  St.  Clair  had  no  right  to  gather  it,  nor  she  to 
wear  it.  It  was  a  robbery  in  its  way,  and  this  made 
her  uncomfortable,  more  uncomfortable  than  the  ac- 
cusation of  flirting,  of  which  Lucy  felt  innocent.  The 
night  was  dark,  but  very  soft  and  warm  for  the  season,, 
not  even  a  star  visible,  everything  wrapped  in  clouds 
and  dimness.  When  the  brougham  stopped  at  the 
door  in  the  Terrace,  some  one  appeared  at  once  to 
open  it  for  her,  to  help  her  out.  "Mr.  St.  Clair!"  she 
cried  almost  with  alarm.  "Yes,"  he  said;  he  was  not 
much  more  than  a  voice  and  a  big  shadow,  but  still 
she  could  not  have  any  doubt  about  him.  "I  hurried 
on  to  do  my  duty  as  Miss  Trevor's  servant;  they  would 
not  have  let  me  walk  home  with  you,  but  I  was  deter- 
mined to  pay  my  duty  here." 

Lucy  was  embarrassed  by  this  new  attention.  "I 
am  so  sorry  you  have  taken  so  much  trouble,"  she 
said.  "I  always  wait  till  they  have  opened  the  door. 
Ah!  here  they  are  coming;  there  was  no  need,  indeed, 
of  anyone.     I  am  sorry  you  took  the  trouble." 

"Trouble!"  he  said,  "that  is  not  the  word.  Ah^ 
Miss  Trevor,  thanks!  you  are  wearing  my  rose." 

"Indeed!"  said  Lucy.  "I  am  afraid  it  was  not 
right  to  cut  it.  Mr.  Raymond  looked — it  was  the  last 
one;  and  it  was  theirs — not  ours." 

"The  churi!"  said  St.  Clair,  "he  ought  to  have 
been  too  proud  if  you  had  put  your  foot  upon  it^ 
instead  of  wearing  it.  How  sweet  it  is — it  is  where  it 
ought  to  be."     Then  he  paused,  detaining  her  for  a 
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moment.     "Yes,  the  door  is  open,"  be   said  with 
sigh,     "I  cannot  deny  it.     Good  night  then — till  to- 
morrow." 

"Good  night!"  said  Lucy  calmly.  She  wondered 
what  was  the  matter?  What  did  he  mean  by  it?  He 
held  her  hand  closely,  but  did  not  shake  it  as  people 
in  their  ordinary  senses  do  when  they  bid  yoii  good 
night;  and  he  kept  Mrs.  Ford  standing  at  the  dWR 
with  her  candle  in  her  hand,  blown  about  by  the 
draught,  Mrs.  Ford  was  sleepy,  she  did  not  pay  muck 
attention  to  Lucy's  companion.  It  was  past  ten  o'cloci; 
an  hour  at  which  all  the  Ford  household  went  to  bed; 
and  Mrs.  Ford  knew  herself  to  be  very  virtuous  and 
self-denying  in  silling  up  for  Luty,  and  was  a  little 
cross  in  consequence.  She  said  only,  "You  are  lal^ 
Lucy.  I  wonder  what  pleasure  it  can  be  to  anybo^F 
to  be  out  of  bed  at  this  hour,"  and  shut  the  door  im- 
patiently. The  lights  were  all  out  except  Mrs,  Fcod't 
candle,  and  the  darkness  in-doors  was  very  diffcRSt 
from  that  soft  darkness  out  of  doors.  It  was  only  h^ 
past  ten,  yet  Lucy  felt  herself  dissipated.  She  utt 
glad  to  hurry  upstairs.  Jock  opened  his  big  eyes  as 
she  went  through  the  room  in  which  he  slept.  He  put 
up  a  sleepy  hand,  and  softly  stroked  her  rose  as  she 
bent  down  to  kiss  him.  The  rose  seemed  the  chief 
point  altogether  in  the  evening.  She  put  it  into  wat« 
on  her  table,  and  went  to  bed  with  a  little  tremulous 
sense  of  excitement.  But  she  could  not  tell  why  she 
was  excited.  It  was  something  in  the  air,  something 
independent  of  her,  a  breath  as  from  some  othct  al- 
mosphere  straying  into  her  own, 

As  for  St.  Clair,  he  stumbled  home  across  the  cum- 
mon,  almost  losing  his  way,  as  the  night  was  w  ^\M« 
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-with  a  little  excitement  in  his  mind  too.  When  he 
got  into  Mrs.  Stone's  parlour,  where  she  sat  at  the 
little  meal  which  was  her  special  and  modest  indul- 
gence, he  was  greeted  by  both  ladies  with  much  in- 
terest and  many  questions.  "Did  it  go  off  well?"  Miss 
Southwood  said,  who  liked  to  hear  what  there  had 
been  to  eat  at  the  "heavy  tea"  which  followed  the 
croquet  party,  and  whether  there  had  been  wine  on 
the  table  in  addition  to  the  tea.  But  Mrs.  Stone  looked 
still  more  anxiously  in  Frank's  face.  "Are  you  getting 
on?  Are  you  making  progress?"  was  what  she  said. 
To  which  he  answered  with  a  great  deal  of  earnest- 
ness in  the  words  of  the  poet: 

**  *He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much 
Or  his  deserts  are  small, 
Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch 
To  gain  or  lose  it  all.*  " 

"Has  it  come  so  far  as  that?"  said  Mrs.  Stone. 

"I  think  so — ^but  do  not  ask  me  any  more  ques- 
tions," he  said,  and  he  was  treated  with  the  utmost 
delicacy  and  consideration.  Without  another  word,  a 
plate  with  some  of  Mrs.  Stone's  delicately-cooked  dish 
was  set  before  him  and  a  large  glass  of  East  India 
sheny  poured  out,  far  better  fare  than  the  cold  viands 
and  tea  prepared  for  Mrs.  Rushton's  many  guests, 
while  the  conversation  was  gently  led  into  another 
channel.  His  feelings  could  not  have  been  more  judi- 
ciously studied,  for  he  had  been  too  much  intent  upon 
Lucy  to  eat  much  at  the  previous  meal,  and  agitation 
is  exhausting.  The  only  further  allusion  that  was  made 
to  the  crisis  was  when  Mrs.  Stone  bade  him  good  night. 
She  kissed  him  on  the  cheek,  and  said  softly,  "I  quite 
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for  me,  Miss  Trevor," 
with  your  fine  players. 


on,"  said  Lucy;    "and  I  am  not  at  ail  good, 
never  been  good  at  any  game. " 

"You  are  quite  good  enouj 
said  Ray.     "I  never  can  get  o 

who  expect  you  to  study  it;  now  Walford  does  study  it. 
He  gets  up  in  the  morning  and  practises." 

"Mr.  Walford  is  a  clergyman,  it  is  part  of  bis 
duty,"  said  St.  Clair.  "A  layman  has  a  great  many 
exemptions.  He  may  wear  coloured  ties,  and  he  need 
not  play  croquet — unless  he  likes."  Now  Raymond 
had  a  blue  tie,  which  was  generally  considered  very 
becoming  to  him. 

"Do  you  remember  the  day  we  had  at  the  old 
Abbey?"  said  Ray,  "I  wonder  if  we  could  do  that 
again  this  season.  It  was  very  jolly.  Don't  yon  think 
we  might  try  it  again,  Miss  Trevor?  The  ruins  are  all 
(XFvered  with  that  red  stuff  that  looks  so  nice  in  the 
autumn;  and  I  hear  May3ower  is  all  right  again  this 
morning.  I  went  to  the  stable  to  ask.  I  thought  as 
sure  as  fate  she  had  got  a  strain;  I  had  a  long  talk 
with  Simpson  about  her." 

"It  was  very  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Rushton." 

"Oh,  not  at  all  kind — but  you  can't  think  I  sbonU 
not  be  interested  in  Mayflower.  If  she  did  not  cuff 
you  so  nicely  even,  she's  a  beauty  in  herself.  And  dw 
does  carry  you  beautifully — or  rather  it's  you,  Miss 
Trevor,  that " 

"Yes,"  said  St.  Clair,  "that  is  how  1  would  put  it. 
It  is  you,  Miss  Trevor,  who  witch  the  world  with  such 
noble  horsemanship  that  any  animal  becomes  a  beuitj; 
That  is  the  right  way  to  put  it." 

"But  there  is  no  noble  horsemanship  in  my  eaat^ 
Lucy  said  with  a  smile. 
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"Oh,  come,  I  don't  know  that,"  cried  Ray;  "if  it 
comes  to  circus  tricks  that  wouldn't  answer  for  a  lady! 
— but  there  aren't  many  better  riders  than  you.  Miss 
Trevor.  You  don't  make  any  show,  but  you  sit  your 
mare  as  if  you  were  cut  out  of  one  piece,  you  and 
she." 

"That  is  quite  a  poetical  description,"  St.  Clair 
said.  "Why  am  I  only  a  pedestrian,  while  you  two 
canter  by?  You  cover  me  with  dust,  and  my  heart 
with  ashes  and  bitterness  when  you  pass  me  on  the 
road.  Why  is  one  man  carried  along  on  the  top  of 
the  wave,  in  the  most  desirable  company,  while  another 
trudges  along  in  the  dust  all  by  himself?  Your  ride 
opens  all  the  problems  of  life,  Miss  Trevor,  to  the  poor 
wretch  you  pass  on  the  way." 

Lucy  looked  at  him  wistfully.  It  was  the  look 
which  Jock  had  described,  and  it  moved  St.  Clair 
greatly,  but  yet  he  did  not  know  what  meaning  was  in 
her  eyes.  Mrs.  Rushton  saw  it  too,  and  it  seemed  to 
her  liiat  St.  Clair  was  getting  the  best  of  it.  She 
called  to  him  suddenly,  and  he  left  his  post  with  great 
reluctance.  He  had  more  to  say  than  they  had,  he 
had  more  experience  altogether;  and  it  was  not  to 
subject  the  heiress  to  the  seductions  of  Mrs.  Stone's 
nephew  that  Mrs.  Rushton  had  asked  him  here. 

"Don't  you  play?"  she  said,  "they  are  just  looking 
for  some  one  to  make  up  the  game.  It  would  be  so 
kind  of  you  to  join  them.  I  know  they  are  rather 
young  for  you,  Mr.  St.  Clair,  but  it  would  be  all  the 
more  kind  if  you  were  to  play." 

"It  would  be  too  kind,"  he  said;  he  had  all  his 
wits  about  him,  "they  do  not  care  for  grandfathers 
like  myself.     Let  me  look  on  as  becomes  my  years,  or 
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better  still  let  me  help  you.  There  must  be  some  lady  cT 
my  own  standing  who  wants  to  be  helped  to  some  lea." 

"Vou  are  too  quick  for  me,"  she  said,  "you  knovr 
that  is  not  what  I  mean;  you  must  not  stay  among 
the  dowagers.  The  girls  would  never  forgive  me  if  I 
kept  all  the  best  men  here." 

"Ah,  is  that  so?"  he  said.  "But  we  are  making 
ourselves  very  useful.  Your  son  is  taking  charge  (rf 
Miss  Trevor,  who  is  a  very  important  person  and  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  I  am  handing 
the  cake.  Mrs.  Walford,  you  will  surely  take  some,  I 
am  charged  to  point  out  to  you  how  excellent  it  is," 

"It  is  too  good  for  me,"  said  the  old  lady  whom  be 
addressed,  shaking  all  the  flowers  on  her  bonnet  She 
was  the  curate's  mother,  and  she  thought  it  her  duly 
to  back  her  hostess  up.  "You  should  not  mind  us, 
Mr.  St.  Clair;  the  girls  will  be  quite  jealous  if  they  see 
all  the  young  men  handing  cake." 

"Then  I  must  take  it  to  Miss  Trevor,"  St.  Clair  said. 

Meanwhile,  Ray  was  taking  advantage  of  his  op- 
portunity. "Won't  you  come  for  a  turn.  Miss  Trevor? 
Some  fellows  are  so  pushing  they  never  know  when 
they  are  wanted.  Do  come  if  it  was  just  to  give  him 
the  slip.  Why  should  he  be  always  hanging  on  here? 
Why  ain't  he  doing  something?  If  a  fellow  is  out  in 
the  world  he  ought  to  stay  out  in  the  world,  not  come 
poking  about  here." 

"He  is  not  strong,  he  is  not  well  enough  for  his 
profession,"  Lucy  said. 

"Oh,  that  is  bosh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Trevw. 
but  only  look  at  him,  he  is/al.  If  he  is  not  strong  il 
is  the  more  shame  for  him,  it  is  because  he  ha»  let 
himself  get  out  of  training,"  Ray  said. 
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Luqr  glanced  at  St.  Clair  with  the  cake  in  his 
hand,  and  a  very  small  laugh  came  from  her.  She 
could  not  restrain  it  altogether,  but  she  was  ashamed 
of  it.  He  was  fat.  He  was  more  handsome  than 
Ray,  and  a  great  deal  more  amusing;  and  he  had  an 
interest  to  her  besides  which  no  one  understood.  She 
could  not  dismiss  from  her  mind  the  idea  that  he  was 
a  man  to  be  helped,  and  yet  she  could  not  but  laugh, 
though  with  a  compunction.  A  man  who  can  be 
called  fat,  appeals  to  no  one's  sympathies.  She  had 
got  up  rather  reluctantly  on  Raymond's  invitation,  but 
he  had  not  succeeded  in  drawing  her  attention  to  him- 
self. She  was  still  standing  in  the  same  place  when 
St  Clair  hastened  back. 

"You  are  going  round  the  grounds,"  he  said,  "<i 
la  bonne  heure,  take  me  with  you,  please,  and  save  me 
from  croquet  I  don't  know  the  mysteries  of  the 
labyrinths,  the  full  extent  of  Mr.  Rushton's  grounds." 

"Oh,  there  is  no  labyrinth,"  Lucy  said. 

"And  there  are  no  mysteries,"  cried  Ray  in- 
dignantly, three  people  walking  solemnly  along  a  gar- 
den path  abreast  is  poor  fun.  "Didn't  my  mother  put 
croquet  on  the  card?"  he  added,  "it  is  always  for 
croquet  the  people  are  asked.  It  is  a  pity  you  don't 
like  it"  Ray  wanted  very  much  to  be  rude,  but  he 
was  better  than  his  temper,  and  did  not  know  how  to 
carry  out  his  intention. 

"Isn't  it?"  said  St  Clair  coolly,  "a  thousand  pities. 
I  am  always  getting  into  trouble  in  consequence,  but 
what  can  I  do,  Miss  Trevor?  I  hate  croquet.  It  is 
plus  fort  que  mot;  and  you  do  not  like  it  either?" 

"Not  very  much,"  Lucy  answered,  and  she  moved 
along  somewhat  timidly  between  the  two  men,  who 


kept  one  on  each  side  of  her.  RajTnond  did  not  s; 
much.  It  was  he  who  had  brought  her  away,  wl 
had  suggested  "a  turn,"  but  it  was  this  fellow  who  w; 
getting  the  good  of  it.  Ray's  heart  was  very  hot  wil 
indignation,  but  his  inventive  powers  were  not  grea 
and  in  his  anger  he  could  not  find  a  word  to  say, 

"It  is  a  peculiarity  of  society  in  England  that  i« 
cannot  meet  save  on  some  practical  pretence  or  othe 
Abroad,"  said  St.  Clair  with  all  the  confidence  of 
man  who  has  travelled,  "conversation  is  always  reasc 
enough.  After  all  it  is  talk  we  want,  not  games,  tt 
want  to  know  each  other  better,  to  become  belt 
friends;  that  is  the  object  of  all  social  gathering 
The  French  understand  all  these  things  so  much  beiti 
than  we." 

This  the  two  young  people  beside  him  listened  i 
with  awe,  neither  of  them  having  ever  set  foot  c 
foreign  soil. 

"For  my  part,"  cried  Ray,  suddenly;  "I  don't  st 
the  good  of  that  constant  chattering.  Far  better  to  c 
something  than  to  be  for  ever  talk— talking.  It  au 
suit  the  French,  who  ain't  good  for  much  else;  but  w 
want  something  more  over  here.  Besides  what  en 
you  talk  about?"  the  young  man  went  on;  "thin] 
can't  happen  just  to  give  you  a  subject,  and  when  yt 
have  said  it's  a  fine  day,  and  what  a  nice  par^  ibi 
was  at  the  Smiths— what  more  have  you  got  to  say?' 

"I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  St.  Clair;  "wh( 
you  have  no  more  than  that  to  say  it  is  a  great  de 
better  to  play  at  something.  But  yet  conversation  b; 
its  advantages.  Miss  Trevor,  here  is  one  last  n» 
It  is  the  last  that  will  come  out  this  season.  Oh  j< 
there  are  plenty  of  buds,  but  they  are  beUoe  *       ; 
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-will  never  get  to  be  roses.  There  will  come  a  frost 
to-night  and  slay  them  all  in  their  nests,  in  their 
cradles.  This  one  is  all  the  sweeter  for  being  on  the 
edge  of  ruin.  I  will  gather  it  for  you.  A  flower,"  he 
said,  in  a  low  tone,  which  Ray  could  only  half  hear, 
"is  all  a  poor  man  can  offer  at  any  shrine."  Raymond 
looked  on,  crimson  with  indignation.  It  was  on  his 
lips  to  bid  this  interloper  offer  what  belonged  to  him- 
self, not  a  flower  out  of  another  man's  garden;  and 
when  St.  Clair  tore  his  finger  on  a  thorn,  the  real 
proprietor  of  the  rose  was  enchanted;  but  even  this 
the  fellow  managed  to  turn  to  his  own  advantage. 
"It  has  cost  me  more  than  I  thought,"  he  said,  so  low 
that  this  time  Ray  could  not  hear  anything  but  a 
murmur.  "It  is  symbolical,  I  would  give  all  that  is  in 
my  veins;  but  it  should  buy  you  something  better." 
Ray  did  not  hear  this;  but  Lucy  did,  and  it  filled  her 
soul  with  wonder.  Her  eyes  opened  wide  with  sur- 
prise. She  had  not  even  read  so  many  novels  as  she 
ought,  and  she  was  more  puzzled  than  flattered.  Be- 
sides Lucy's  mind  was  confused  with  the  thought,  so 
strong  in  Raymond's  consciousness,  that  to  cut  other 
people's  roses  was  a  doubtful  generosity.  She  stam- 
mered a  little  as  she  thanked  him,  and  looked  as  if 
asking  permission  of  Ray. 

"Oh!  Mrs.  Rushton  ought  perhaps  to  have  it,  as 
there  are  so  few  roses  now,"  Lucy  said. 

CHAPTER  XIIL 
THE  FIRST  PROPOSAL. 

"Lucy,  I  never  thought  you  were  a  flirt  before," 
said  Mrs.  Rushton,  half  severe,  half  jocular.    They  did 
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not  walk  home  with  her  now,  as  they  had  done  in  the 
warm  August  evenings.  It  was  now  dark,  and  almost 
aU  the  company  had  dispersed,  and  the  brougham  had 
been  ordered  to  take  Misa  Trevor  home. 

"A  flirt!"  Lucy  looked  up  with  great  surprise  at 
the  word. 

"Oh,  yes!  you  may  look  astonished;  perhaps  ycM 
don't  call  that  flirting;  but  I  am  old-fashioned.  No 
one  has  been  able  to  get  a  word  with  you  all  the 
evening.  Now  recollect,"  said  Mrs.  Rushton,  shaldng 
a  forefinger  at  the  culprit.  "I  am  very  prim  and  pro- 
per, and  I  have  Emmie  to  think  of.  You  must  not  set 
her  a  bad  example;  and  there's  poor  Ray.  You  have 
not  a  bit  of  feeling  for  poor  Ray." 

Lucy  looked  at  her  ivith  very  serious  inquiriug 
eyes,  and  went  home  with  a  consciousness  that  there 
was  a  rivalry  between  Mr.  St.  Clair  and  Raymond,  in 
which  she  was  more  or  less  involved.  Lucy  was  not 
very  quick  of  understanding,  and  neither  of  them  had 
said  anything  to  her  which  was  quite  unmistakeable. 
Had  they  mentioned  the  words  love  or  marxiage,  she 
would  have  known  what  she  had  to  encounter  at  once; 
but  she  was  not  on  the  outlook  for  implied  admiration, 
and  their  assiduities  scarcely  affeded  her.  St-  CUit 
was  Jock's  tutor,  and  in  constant  communication  vilii 
her;  and,  no  doubt,  she  thought,  it  was  Mrs.  RushtOB 
who  made  Raymond  take  so  much  care  of  her.  Tins 
was  a  shrewd  guess  as  the  reader  knows,  and,  tbei^ 
fore,  she  did  not  trouble  herself  about  Ray's  attenlinns. 
or  wonder  at  the  devotion  of  St.  Qair.  But  she  had 
a  faint  uneasy  feeling  in  her  mind.  The  rose  which 
she  had  fastened  in  her  dress  was  very  sweet,  and 
kept  reminding  her  of  that  scene  in  the  garden.    Thii 
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pricked  Lucy's  conscience  a  little  as  she  drove  home 
in  the  dark  alone  with  it.  It  ought  to  have  been  given 
to  Mrs.  Rushton,  not  to  her;  the  last  Devoniensis^ 
sweet  like  an  echo  of  summer,  the  only  one  that  was 
left.  St.  Clair  had  no  right  to  gather  it,  nor  she  to 
wear  it.  It  was  a  robbery  in  its  way,  and  this  made 
her  uncomfortable,  more  uncomfortable  than  the  ac- 
cusation of  flirting,  of  which  Lucy  felt  innocent.  The 
night  was  dark,  but  very  soft  and  warm  for  the  season,, 
not  even  a  star  visible,  everything  wrapped  in  clouds 
and  dimness.  When  the  brougham  stopped  at  the 
door  in  the  Terrace,  some  one  appeared  at  once  to 
open  it  for  her,  to  help  her  out.  "Mr.  St.  Clair!"  she 
cried  almost  with  alarm.  "Yes,"  he  said;  he  was  not 
much  more  than  a  voice  and  a  big  shadow,  but  still 
she  could  not  have  any  doubt  about  him.  "I  hurried 
on  to  do  my  duty  as  Miss  Trevor's  servant;  they  would 
not  have  let  me  walk  home  with  you,  but  I  was  deter- 
mined to  pay  my  duty  here." 

Lucy  was  embarrassed  by  this  new  attention.  "I 
am  so  sorry  you  have  taken  so  much  trouble,"  she 
said.  "I  always  wait  till  they  have  opened  the  door. 
Ah!  here  they  are  coming;  there  was  no  need,  indeed, 
of  anyone.     I  am  sorry  you  took  the  trouble." 

"Trouble!"  he  said,  "that  is  not  the  word.  Ah^ 
Miss  Trevor,  thanks!  you  are  wearing  my  rose." 

"Indeed!"  said  Lucy.  "I  am  afraid  it  was  not 
right  to  cut  it.  Mr.  Raymond  looked — it  was  the  last 
one;  and  it  was  theirs — not  ours." 

"The  churi!"  said  St.  Clair,  "he  ought  to  have 
been  too  proud  if  you  had  put  your  foot  upon  it^ 
instead  of  wearing  it.  How  sweet  it  is — it  is  where  it 
ought  to  be."     Then  he  paused,  detaining  her  for  a 
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moment.  "Yes,  the  door  is  open,"  he  said  with  a 
sigh.  "I  cannot  deny  it.  Good  night  then — till  to- 
morrow." 

"Good  nightl"  said  Lucy  calmly.  She  woDdered 
what  was  the  matter?  What  did  he  mean  by  it?  He 
held  her  hand  closely,  but  did  not  shake  it  as  people 
in  their  ordinary  senses  do  when  they  bid  you  good 
night;  and  he  kept  Mrs.  Ford  standing  at  the  doot 
with  her  candle  in  her  hand,  blown  about  by  the 
draught.  Mrs.  Ford  was  sleepy,  she  did  not  pay  much 
attention  to  Lucy's  companion.  It  was  past  ten  o'clock, 
an  hour  at  which  all  the  Ford  household  went  to  bed; 
and  Mrs.  Ford  knew  herself  to  be  very  virtuous  and 
self-denying  in  sitting  up  for  Lucy,  and  was  a.  Ultle 
cross  in  consequence.  She  said  only,  "You  are  late, 
Lucy.  I  wonder  what  pleasure  it  can  be  to  anybody 
to  be  out  of  bed  at  this  hour,"  and  shut  the  door  im- 
patiently. The  lights  were  all  out  except  Mrs.  Ford's 
candle,  and  the  darkness  in-doors  was  very  different 
from  that  soft  darkness  out  of  doors.  It  was  only  halt- 
past  ten,  yet  Lucy  felt  herself  dissipated.  She  was 
glad  to  hurry  upstairs,  Jock  opened  his  big  eyes  as 
she  went  through  the  room  in  which  he  slept  He  pui 
up  a  sleepy  hand,  and  softly  stroked  her  rose  as  she 
bent  down  to  kiss  him.  The  rose  seemed  the  diicf 
point  altogether  in  the  evening.  She  put  it  into  water 
on  her  table,  and  went  to  bed  with  a  little  tremulous 
sense  of  excitement.  But  she  could  not  Icll  why  she 
was  excited.  It  was  something  in  the  air,  something 
independent  of  her,  a  breath  as  firom  some  other  at- 
mosphere straying  into  her  own. 

As  for  St.  Clair,  he  stumbled  home  across  the  com- 
mon, almost  losing  his  way,  as  the  night  was  so  dark. 
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'With  a  little  excitement  in  his  mind  too.  When  he 
got  into  Mrs.  Stone's  parlour,  where  she  sat  at  the 
little  meal  which  was  her  special  and  modest  indul- 
gence, he  was  greeted  by  both  ladies  with  much  in- 
terest and  many  questions.  "Did  it  go  off  well?"  Miss 
Southwood  said,  who  liked  to  hear  what  there  had 
been  to  eat  at  the  "heavy  tea"  which  followed  the 
croquet  party,  and  whether  there  had  been  wine  on 
the  table  in  addition  to  the  tea.  But  Mrs.  Stone  looked 
still  more  anxiously  in  Frank's  face.  "Are  you  getting 
on?  Are  you  making  progress?"  was  what  she  said. 
To  which  he  answered  with  a  great  deal  of  earnest- 
ness in  the  words  of  the  poet: 

**  'He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much 
Or  his  deserts  are  small, 
Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch 
To  gain  or  lose  it  all.'  " 

"Has  it  come  so  far  as  that?"  said  Mrs.  Stone. 

"I  think  so — ^but  do  not  ask  me  any  more  ques- 
tions," he  said,  and  he  was  treated  with  the  utmost 
delicacy  and  consideration.  Without  another  word,  a 
plate  with  some  of  Mrs.  Stone's  delicately-cooked  dish 
was  set  before  him  and  a  large  glass  of  East  India 
sherry  poured  out,  far  better  fare  than  the  cold  viands 
and  tea  prepared  for  Mrs.  Rushton's  many  guests, 
while  the  conversation  was  gently  led  into  another 
channel.  His  feelings  could  not  have  been  more  judi- 
ciously studied,  for  he  had  been  too  much  intent  upon 
Lucy  to  eat  much  at  the  previous  meal,  and  agitation 
is  exhausting.  The  only  further  allusion  that  was  made 
to  the  crisis  was  when  Mrs.  Stone  bade  him  good  night. 
She  kissed  him  on  the  cheek,  and  said  softly,  "I  quite 
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approve  your  action  if  you  think  the  occasion  is  ripe 
for  it,  but  do  not  be  premature,  my  dear  boy." 

"No,  I  will  not  be  premature,"  he  said,  smiling 
upon  her.  His  heart  expanded  with  a  delightful  self- 
confidence.  It  did  not  seem  to  him  that  there  was  any 
cause  to  fear. 

And  as  he  sat  in  the  little  room  at  the  end  of  the 
long  passage,  where  he  was  permitted  to  smolce,  aai 
watched  the  floating  clouds  that  rose  from  his  ciga^ 
the  imaginations  which  rose  along  with  these  ciitiiD| 
wreaths  were  beautiful.  He  saw  within  his  graqi  a 
something  sweeter  than  love,  more  delicious  than  mf 
kind  of  dalliance.  Wealth!  the  power  of  doing  vAot- 
ever  he  pleased,  stepping  at  once  into  a  position,  he, 
the  unsuccessful,  which  would  leave  all  the  successful 
men  behind,  and  dazzle  tjiose  who  had  once  passed 
him  by  in  the  race.  He  was  not  disinclined  towards 
Lucy.  He  felt  it  was  in  him  indeed  to  be  fond  of  htt 
who  could  do  so  much  for  him.  She  could  open  to 
him  the  gates  of  paradise,  she  could  make  him  ihc 
happiest  man  in  the  world.  These  hyperboles  wuitM 
be  strictly  true,  far  more  true  than  they  were  in  the 
majority  of  the  cases  in  which  they  were  uttered  wilb 
fullest  sincerity.  But  nobody  could  be  more  sincere 
than  Frank  St.  Clair  in  his  use  of  the  well  worn  fw- 
mulas.  It  was  nothing  less  than  blessedness,  salvalicm 
an  exemption  from  ills  of  life  which  Lucy  had  it  in 
her  power  to  confer. 

Next  morning  he  went  as  usual  to  the  Terrace  and 
gave  Jock  his  lesson  with  a  mind  somewhat  distiirbcd. 
The  little  fellow  with  his  grammar,  the  tranquil  iigiirt 
of  the  girl  over  her  books,  the  ordinary  aspect  of  the 
room  with  which  he  was  growing  so  familiar,  hod  tht 
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Strangest  effect  upon  him  in  the  state  of  excitement  in 
which  he  found  himself.  The  monotony  of  the  lesson 
which  had  to  be  made  out  all  the  same,  word  by 
word,  and  the  strange  suspense  and  expectation  in 
which  he  sat  amid  all  the  calmness  of  the  domestic 
scene,  made  St.  Qair's  head  go  round.  He  did  not 
know  how  to  support  it;  and  it  was  before  his  hour 
was  out  that  he  suddenly  interrupted  Jock's  repetition 
with  a  sudden  harsh  whisper. 

"Run  and  play,"  he  said,  "that  is  enough  for  to- 
day." 

He  had  not  even  heard  what  Jock  had  been  saying 
for  the  last  ten  minutes.  The  child  looked  up  in  the 
utmost  surprise.  He  was  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence,  the  words  taken  out  of  his  mouth.  He  looked 
with  his  eyes  opening  wide. 

"Run  and  play,"  St.  Clair  repeated,  his  lips  were 
quite  dry  with  excitement,  "I  want  to  speak  to  Lucy." 

He  had  never  spoken  of  her  as  Lucy  before,  he 
had  never  thought  of  suggesting  that  Jock  should  run 
and  play.  The  child,  though  startled  and  indignant, 
yielded  to  the  emergency  which  was  unmistakable  in 
his  instructor's  face.  He  looked  at  St.  Clair  for  a 
moment,  angry,  then  yielding  to  the  necessity.  And 
Lucy,  whose  interest  in  her  history-book  was  never  of 
an  absorbing  description,  hearing  the  pause,  the  whis- 
per, the  little  rustle  of  movement,  looked  up  too.  She 
saw  with  some  astonishment  that  Jock  was  leaving  the 
room. 

"Have  you  got  through  your  lessons  already?"  she 
cried. 

St.  Clair  made  the  child  an  imperative  sign,  and 
got  up  and  approached  Lucy. 

12* 
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"I  have  sent  him  away,"  he  said,  and  then  stood 
for  a  moment  looking  down  upoa  her.  She,  on  her 
side,  looked  up  with  a  surprised  countenance.  There 
could  nut  have  been  a  greater  contrast  than  that 
which  was  apparent  between  them;  he  full  of  excite- 
ment, she  perfectly  calm,  though  surprised,  wondering 
what  it  was  lie  was  about  to  say  to  her,  and  what  his 
restrained  agitation  could  mean.  "I  sent  him  aw^," 
said  St  Clair,  "because  I  wanted  to  say  something  to 
you,  Miss  Trevor;  I  could  not  delay  it  any  longer,  h 
has  been  almost  more  than  I  could  do  to  keep  silence 
so  long." 

"What  is  it?"  she  said.  She  was  gently  anxioi^ 
concerned  about  him,  wondering  if  he  was  going  to 
relieve  her  of  her  difficulty  by  confessing  his  wants, 
and  putting  it  into  her  power  to  help  him.  It  did  not 
occur  to  Lucy  that  a  man  would  be  veiy  unlikely  to 
confide  troubles  about  money  to  a  girl.  The  distribu- 
tion of  her  money  occupied  her  oivn  mind  so  mudi 
that  it  seemed,  on  the  contraiy,  a  likely  matter  to  her 
that  others  should  be  so  pre -occupied  too. 

"I  have  something  to  say  to  you,"  he  repeated; 
but  tlie  look  of  her  mild  blue  eyes  steadfastly  direded 
towards  him,  made  what  he  had  to  say  a  great  deal 
more  difficult  to  St.  Clair,  A  chill  doubt  penetrated 
into  his  mind;  he  hesitated.  The  least  little  uncer- 
tainty on  her  part,  a  blush,  a  shade  of  trouble,  would 
have  made  everything  easier  to  him;  but  Luqr  was 
not  excited.  She  "did  seriously  incline"  to  hear  what- 
ever he  might  have  to  say,  but  her  eyes  did  not  even 
veil  their  mild  light,  nor  her  cheek  own  the  shadow 
of  a  flush.  To  discharge  a  declaration  of  love  poini- 
blank  at   a  young  woman  who  is  gazing  at  you  in 
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perfect  composure  and  ease,  without  a  Shade  of  ex- 
pectation in  her  countenance,  is  no  easy  matter.  Be- 
sides, the  fact  of  her  composure  was,  of  all  things  in 
the  world,  the  most  discouraging  to  her  suitor;  and  it 
was  what  he  had  not  anticipated.  It  came  upon  him 
as  a  revelation  of  the  most  chilling  and  discouraging 
kind.  "Now  that  the  moment  has  come,"  said  St 
Clair,  "all  the  unkind  judgments  I  may  be  exposing 
myself  to  seem  to  rise  up  before  me.  I  never  thought 
of  them  till  now.  The  sincerity  of  my  feelings  was 
my  defence.  Now  I  feel  overwhelmed  by  them.  Miss 
Trevor — Lucy!  I  feel  now  that  I  have  been  a  fool. 
What  I  wanted  to  say,  is  what  I  ought  not  to  say." 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  turned 
away  from  her.  Lucy  was  much  concerned.  This 
little  pantomime,  which,  however,  was  the  sincerest 
part  of  all  St.  Clair's  proceedings,  took  away  her  in- 
difference at  once.  Her  composed  countenance  was 
disturbed,  a  little  colour  came  to  her  face. 

"Oh,  tell  me  what  it  is!"  she  cried. 

When  he  looked  at  her,  there  was  an  air  almost 
of  entreaty  on  Lucy's  face.  She  repeated  her  petition, 
"Tell  me  what  it  is,"  looking  anxiously  up  to  him. 
His  heart  beat  very  loudly.    To 

**Putittothetouch, 
To  gain  or  lose  it  all" 

is  not  SO  easily  done  in  reality  as  in  verse.  He  drew 
a  long,  almost  sobbing,  breath.  He  dropped  down 
suddenly  on  one  knee,  close  to  her.  This  was  not  any 
expedient  of  humility  or  devotion,  but  merely  to  bring 
himself  on  a  level  with  her,  and  as  such  Lucy  under- 
stood it,  though  she  was  surprised. 

"Lucy!"  he  said  (and  this  startled  her  still  more^ 
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"Lucyl  don't  you  know  what  it  is?  cannot  you  guesi? 
haven't  you  seen  it  already  in  every  look  of  my  faxx, 
in  every  tone  of  my  voice?  Ah,  yes,  I  am  sure  yoB 
know  it.  I  am  not  a  good  dissembler,  and  what  else 
could  have  kept  me  here?  Lucyl  I  am  not  good 
enough  for  you,  but  such  as  I  am,  will  you  have  me?" 
he  cried. 

"Have  you,  Mr.  St.  Clair?"  Lucy  stammered  ont 
in  consternation.  She  imderstood  him  vaguely,  and 
yet  she  did  not  understand  him.  Have  him!  not  giw 
to  him,  but  take  from  him.  He  had  put  it  skilfidlf, 
without,  however,  being  aware  that  he  was  doing  so, 
excitement  taking  the  place  of  calculation,  as  it  often 
does.  He  held  out  his  hands  for  hers,  he  looked  it 
her  with  eyes  fiiU  of  entreaty,  beseeching,  imploring. 
There  was  nothing  fictitious  in  their  eloquence.  He 
meant  as  sincerely  as  ever  lover  meant,  and  the  yes  or 
no  was  to  him,  as  in  the  case  of  the  most  impassioned 
wooer,  like  life  or  death. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "have  mel  I  am  not  mnch  of  a 
man,  but  with  you  I  should  be  another  creature.  Vou 
would  give  me  what  I  have  always  wanted,  an  in- 
spiration, a  motive.  Since  the  first  time  I  saw  you, 
my  happiness  has  been  in  your  hands;  for  what  else 
do  you  think  I  have  been  staying  here?  I  have  not 
done  all  I  might  have  done,  but,  Lucy,  if  love  had  not 
held  me,  do  you  think  I  am  good  for  nothing  but  to 
be  tutor  to  a  child?  I  have  served  for  love,  like 
Jacob,  for  you." 

Lucy  gave  a  low  cry  at  this.  She  put  her  hands,  not 
into  his,  but  together,  wringing  them  with  sudden 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "why  did  not  you  tell  me  " 
Oh,  Mr.  St.  aair,  why  did  I  not  know?" 
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**Do  you  think  I  grudge  it?"  he  said,  "not  if  it 
had  been  as  long  as  Jiacob's.  Do  you  think  I  regret 
having,  done  this  for  you?  not  if  it  had  been  a  life- 
time; but,  Lucy,  you.  are  too  good  to  keep  me  in  sus- 
pense, you  will  give  me  my  reward  at  the  end?" 

And  this  time  he  took  her  clasped  hands  into  his, 
drawing  her  to  him.  Lucy's  courage  had  failed  for  a 
moment.  Confusion  and  trouble  and  distress  had  taken 
away  all  the  strength  from  her.  There  was  a  mist 
over  her  eyes,  and  her  voice  seemed  to  die  away  in 
her  throat;  but  at  his  touch  her  girlish  shyness  came 
to  her  aid.  A  flush  of  shrinking  and  shame  came 
over  her.  She  drew  away  from  him  with  an  instinctive 
recoil. 

"Mr.  St  Clair,  I  don't  know  what  you  want  from 
me.  I  am  very  grateftil  to  you  about  Jock.  I  thought 
it  was  a  great  favour;  but  I  did  not  know — Oh,  I  am 
very  sorry,  very  sorry  that  you  should  have  done  any- 
thing that  was  not  good  enough,  for  nde." 

"I  am  not  sorry,"  he  said;  his  heart  began  to  sink, 
but  he  looked  more  lover-like,  more  eager  than  ever. 
"You  do  not  know  how  sweet  it  is  to  serve  those  one 
loves.  Do  you  remember  what  Browning  says  about 
Dante's  angel,  and  Raphael's  sonnet?"  He  was  a 
man  of  culture  himself,  and  he  did  not  reflect  that 
Dante  and  Raphael  and  Browning  were  all  alike  out 
of  Luc/s  way,  who  stared  at  him  with  growing  horror, 
as  he  pleaded,  feeling  that  he  must  be  citing  specta- 
tors of  his  sacrifices  for  her,  who  would  blame  her, 
and  say  she  used  him  badly.  "This  is  my  soimet  and 
my  picture,"  he  added;  "*Once,  and  only  once,  and 
for  one  only.'  Lucy!  believe  me,  I  should  never  have 
said  anything  about  it,  save  to  prove  my  dear  love." 
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Blanched  with  pain  and  terror,  her  mild  eyes  opened 
widely,  her  breath  coming  quick,  Lucy  looked  at  him, 
kneeUng  by  her  side,  and  held  herself  away,  leaning 
to  the  other  hand  to  avoid  the  almost  unavoidable 
contact.  She  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  him  to  keep 
watch,  more  than  anything  else,  upon  what  he  would 
do  next. 

He  saw  that  his  cause  was  lost.  There  was  neither 
love  nor  gratitude  for  love  in  the  stare  of  her  troubled 
eyes;  but  he  would  not  give  in  without  another  efloit. 
He  said,  softly  sinking  his  voice,  "You  ask  what  1 
want  from  you,  Lucy?  Alas!  I  thought  you  would 
have  divined  without  asking.  Your  love,  dear,  in  re- 
turn for  mine,  which  I  have  given  you.  What  I  mnt 
is  nothing  less  than  your  love— and  youreelf." 

Again  he  put  out  his  hands  to  take  hers.  To 
think  that  this  should  be  all!  the  mere  fancy  of  a 
little  girl,  all  that  stood  between  him  and  bliss,  not 
perhaps  the  usual  kind  of  lover's  bliss,  yet  happiness, 
rapture.  Impatience  seised  him,  which  he  could  scarcely 
restrain.  Such  a  trifling  obstacle  as  this,  no  obstacle 
at  all,  for  it  was  clear  she  could  not  know  what  was 
for  her  own  advantage,  what  would  make  her  happy. 
There  came  an  impatient  inclination  upon  him  to  cap- 
ture her  by  his  bow  and  spear,  to  seize  upon  her 
simply  and  carry  her  off,  and  compel  her  to  see  wlul 
was  for  her  own  advantage.  But,  alasl  the  rales  of 
conventional  life  were  too  many  for  St.  Clair.  Thuu^ 
this  he  felt  would  have  been  the  natural  and  the  sen- 
sible way  of  proceeding,  he  could  not  adopt  it.  He 
had  still  to  kneel  by  her  side,  and  do  his  best  to  PBJ* 
suade  her.  He  could  not  force  her  to  do  even  fl^| 
was  so  evidently  for  her  good.  ^^H 
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The  extremity  of  her  need  brought  back  Lucy's 
courage^  She  felt  herself  driven  to  bay,  and  it  was 
evident  that  he  must  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  answer 
she  gave.  She  looked  at  him  as  steadily  as  her  trem- 
bling would  permit,  a  deep  flush  came  over  her  face, 
her  lips  quivered. 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  want  to — marry  me,  Mr, 
St.  Clair?"  she  S2tid. 

St.  Clair  felt  that  the  moment  was  supreme.  He 
threw  all  the  passionate  entreaty  which  was  possible 
(and  his  passion  was  real  enough)  into  his  look,  and, 
gathering  her  hands  into  both  his,  kissed  them  again 
and  again. 

"What  else?"  he  said  in  a  whisper,  which  must 
have  thrilled  through  and  through  a  heart  in  which 
there  was  any  response.  But  in  Lucy's  there  was  no 
response.  She  stumbled  to  her  feet  with  an  effort, 
getting  her  hands  free,  and  leaving  her  discomfited 
suitor  kneeling  by  the  side  of  her  empty  chair  in 
ludicrous  confusion.  He  had,  indeed,  to  grasp  hold 
of  the  chair,  or  the  sudden  energy  of  her  movement 
would  have  disturbed  his  balance  too. 

"That  is  impossible,  impossible!"  Lucy  cried,  her 
cheeks  burning,  her  mild  eyes  glowing,  "you  must 
never  speak  of  it  again,  you  must  never  mention  it  to 
me  more.  I  could  not,"  she  added,  feeling  in  his 
look  that  all  was  not  settled,  even  by  this  vehement 
negative,  I  could  not;  I  could  never  marry  you;  and 
I  do  not  want  to  be  married  at  all." 

"Not  now,  perhaps,  but  some  time  you  will,"  he 
said.  He  had  risen  from  his  knee,  and  stood  opposite 
to  her,  banishing  as  best  he  could  his  confusion  from 
bis    face.      "Not  now;    I  have  been  rash,   I  have 
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frightened  you  with  an  avowal  which  I  ought  not  lo 
have  made  so  soon;  but,  Lucy,  dearest,  the  time  will 

"Not  now,  or  ever!"  she  cried,  "oh,  Mr.  St.  Clair, 
believe  me!  don't  let  it  be  all  to  go  over  aooLher  time; 
neither  now  nor  ever.  I  may  be  frightened,  I  ne^er 
thought  of  anything  like  this  before;  but  now  you  halt 
made  me  think  of  it,  I  know — thai  is  impossible,  it 
coald  never,  never  be!" 

"You  are  very  sure  of  yourself,"  he  said  wiih  a 
little  involuntary  bitterness;  for  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be 
rejected,  even  when  you  think  it  is  the  dictate  of 
fright,  and  St.  Clair  did  not  think  so,  but  only  pre- 
tended so  to  think. 

"Yes,  I  am  very,  very  sure.  Oh,  indeed,  I  am 
sure.  Anything,  anything  else!  If  I  could  help  you 
to  get  on,  if  I  could  be  of  any  use.  Anything  else; 
but  that  can  never  be!"  said  Lucy  with  tremendous 
firmness.  He  looked  at  her  witli  cynical  scorn  in  his 
eyes. 

"I  will  never  thrust  anything  upon  a  lady  against 
her  will,"  he  said,  "even  to  save  her  from  the  blood- 
hounds;— one  cannot  do  that,  but  the  time  will  come 
— I  know  very  well  the  time  will  come."  He  was  as 
much  agitated  as  if  indeed  he  had  loved  Lucy  lo 
desperation.  He  went  to  the  table  and  collected  his 
books  with  a  tremendous  vehemence.  "I  must  now 
wish  you  good  morning.  Miss  Trevor,"  he  said. 

And  it  was  with  a  troubled  heart  that  Lucj-  saw 
him  go.     What  could  she  have  done  otherwise?     She 
could  not  bear  that  anyone   should   leave   her  ihufc 
She  longed   to  be  able  to  offer   him — anything^^^l 
would  salve  his  wound.    If  he  would  only  tiike^^^H 
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of  the  money!  if  he  would  only  accept  her  help, 
since  she  could  not  give  him  herself.  She  looked 
after  him  with  her  heart  wrung,  and  tears  in  her 
piteous  eyes. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

ONE  DOWN,  AND  ANOTHER  COME  ON. 

TfflS  was  Lucy's  first  experience  of  love-making. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  was  very  far  from  being 
her  last;  but  for  the  moment  it  was  an  appalUng  re- 
velation to  her,  an  incident  of  the  most  disturbing  and 
disquieting  kind.  She  was  alone  for  a  long  time  after 
St  Clair's  withdrawal.  It  was  the  morning,  the  time 
when  Mrs.  Ford  was  occupied  with  household  concerns, 
and  Jock,  being  freed  sooner  than  usual  had  betaken 
himself  to  one  of  his  habitual  comers  with  a  book,  and 
was  thousands  of  mental  miles  away  from  his  sister. 
She  remained  alone  in  that  pink  drawing-room,  in 
which  already  she  had  spent  so  many  lonely  hours. 
There  she  stood  hidden  behind  the  curtains,  and 
watched  St.  Clair  speeding  across  the  road,  that  skirted 
the  Common,  to  the  White  House.  She  had  seen  him 
coming  and  going  a  great  many  times  with  placid  in- 
difference. But  she  could  not  be  indifferent  to  any- 
thing about  him  now.  His  hasty  pace,  so  imlike  the 
usual  stateliness  of  demeanour  in  which  he  re- 
sembled his  aunt,  the  books  under  his  arm,  his 
stumble  as  he  rushed  over  the  rough  ground,  all  went 
to  Lucy's  heart.  She  was  not  sorry  that  she  had  given 
forth  so  determined  a  decision.  That  she  felt  at  once, 
with  her  usual  good  sense,  was  unavoidable.     It  was 
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not  a  question  upon  which  any  doubt  could  be  left. 
But  she  was  veiy  sorry  to  have  given  him  pain,  veiy 
sorry  that  it  had  been  necessary.  She  felt  pained  and 
angry  that  such  an  appeal  should  have  been  nude  to 
her,  yet  at  the  same  time  self-reproachful  and  sore, 
wondering  how  it  was  her  fault,  and  what  she  could 
have  done.  It  dismayed  her  to  think  that  she  had 
voluntarily  and  deliberately  indicted  pain,  and  yet  what 
alternative  had  been  left  her?  Now,  she  thought  to 
herself  sadly,  here  was  an  end  of  all  possibility  of 
helping  a  man  who  was  poor,  and  whom  she  would 
have  been  so  glad  to  help.  He  would  not  take  any- 
thing from  her  now,  he  would  be  angry,  he  would  re- 
ject her  aid,  although  so  willingly  given.  This  gave 
Lucy  a  real  pang.  She  could  not  get  it  out  of  her 
mind.  How  foolish,  she  moralised,  to  put  off  a  real 
duty  like  this,  to  let  it  become  impossible!  She  was 
sitting  pondering  very  sadly  upon  the  whole  matter, 
asking  herself  wistfully  if  anything  could  be  done,  when 
Mrs.  Rushton  came  in,  full  of  the  plan  which  Raymond 
had  proposed  the  evening  before.  Mrs.  Rushton  was 
always  elated  by  a  new  proposal  of  pleasure-making. 
It  raised  her  spirits  even  when  nothing  else  was  in- 
volved. But  in  this  case  there  was  a  great  deal  more 
involved. 

"It  is  the  very  thing  to  finish  the  season,"  she  said, 
"we  have  had  a  very  pleasant  season,  especially  since 
you  came  back,  Lucy.  You  have  made  us  enjoy  it 
twice  as  much  as  we  usually  do.  For  one  thing,  homu 
has  been  so  much  more  attractive  than  usual  to  Ray. 
Oh,  he  is  always  very  good,  he  does  not  neglect  his 
own  people:  still  young  men  will  be  young  men,  and  you 
know  even  Shakspeare  talks  of  'metal  more  attractiTc' 
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than  a  mother.  So  as  I  was  saying — Oh,  how  do  you 
do,  Mrs.  Ford?" 

As  usual,  Mrs.  Ford  made  her  appearance,  sweep- 
ing in  her  purple  silk,  which  was  of  a  very  brilliant 
and  hot  hue,  and  put  every  other  colour  out.  Her 
punctual  attendance,  when  ladies  came  to  see  Lucy, 
served  her  purpose  very  well,  for  it  made  it  apparent 
to  these  ladies  that  Lucy's  present  hostess  was  a  very 
dragon  of  jealous  carefulness,  and  was  likely  to  guard 
the  golden  apples  against  all  comers  as  she  did  from 
them. 

"How  do  you  do?"  said  Mrs.  Ford  stiffly,  taking  a 
stiff  and  highbacked  chair. 

"It  is  a  very  fine  day,"  said  Mrs.  Rushton,  "what 
pleasant  weather  we  are  having  for  this  time  of  the 
year!  I  was  remarking  to  Lucy  that  it  had  been  the 
most  enjoyable  summer.  I  always  say  that  for  young 
people  there  is  nothing  so  enjoyable  as  outdoor  parties 
when  the  weather  is  good.  They  get  air,  and  they 
get  exercise,  far  better  than  being  cooped  up  in 
stuffy  ball-rooms.  I  feel  quite  thankful  to  Lucy,  who 
has  been  the  occasion  of  so  many  nice  friendly  meet- 
ings." 

"She  has  had  a  deal  too  much  gaiety,  I  think," 
said  Mrs.  Ford,  "considering  that  her  poor  dear  father 
has  not  been  much  more  than  six  months  in  his 
grave." 

"You  cannot  really  call  it  gaiety;  oh  no,  not  gaiety! 
a  few  nice  quiet  afternoons  on  the  lawn,  and  just  one 
or  two  pic-nics.  No,  Lucy  dear,  you  need  not  be 
frightened,  I  will  never  suffer  you  to  do  anything  in- 
consistent with  your  mourning.  You  may  rely  on  me. 
If  anything  I  am  too  particular  on  that  point     "" 
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nice  black  frocks,"  said  Mrs.  Rushton  with  fervour, 
"have  never  been  out  of  characler  with  anything.  I 
have  Liken  the  greatest  care  of  that," 

"I  don't  say  anything  about  the  afternoons,"  said 
Mrs.  Ford,  "but  I  know  that  it  was  half-past  ten  irficn 
your  carriage  came  to  the  door  last  night  with  Lucy  in 
it.  I  don't  hold  with  such  late  hours.  Ford  and  rae 
like  to  be  in  bed  at  ten  o'clock." 

"Ah,  that  is  very  early,"  Mrs.  Rushton  said,  with 
an  indulgent  smile,  "say  eleven^and  I  will  take 
care  that  Lucy  has  some  one  with  her  to  see  her  sale 

"Oh,  for  that  matter,  there's  always  plenty  with 
her,"  said  the  grumbler,  "and  more  than  I  approve  of. 
I  don't  know  what  girls  want  with  all  that  running 
about.  We  never  thonglit  of  it  in  our  day.  Home 
was  our  sphere,  and  there  we  stayed,  and  never  asked 
if  it  was  dull  or  not." 

"That  is  very  true;  and  it  was  very  dull.  We 
don't  bring  up  our  cJiildren  like  that  nowadays,"  said 
Mrs.  Rushton,  with  that  ironical  superiority  which  the 
mother  of  a  family  always  feels  herself  justified  in  dis- 
playing to  a  childless  contemporary.  Mrs.  Ford  had 
no  children  to  get  the  advantage  of  the  aew  rule. 
"And,"  she  added,  "one  feels  for  a  dear  diild  like 
Lucy,  who  has  no  mother,  that  one  is  douhlf 
bound  to  do  one's  best  for  her.  How  poor  dear  Mre. 
Trevor  would  have  watched  over  her  had  she  bcca 
spared !  a  motherless  girl  has  a  thousand  claims. 
And,  Lucy,"  continued  her  indulgent  friend,  "this  is 
Ray's  party.  It  is  he  that  is  to  manage  it  all;  im 
took  it  into  his  head  that  you  would  like  to  sec^^H 
abbey  again."  ^^^| 
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"Oh,  yes,"  said  Lucy,  surprised  that  they  should 
show  so  much  thought  for  her,  but  quite  ready  to  be 
pleased  and  grateful  too. 

"He  and  his  sister  will  come  and  fetch  you  at  two 
o'clodt,"  she  continued,  "it  will  be  quite  hurriedly  got 
up,  what  I  call  an  impromptu — ^but  all  the  better  for 
that.  There  will  be  just  our  own  set.  Mrs.  Stone,  of 
course  it  would  be  useless  to  ask  now  that  school  has 
begun  again;  but  if  there  is  any  friend  whom  you 
would  like  to  have — " 

It  was  as  if  in  direct  answer  to  this  half  question 
that  at  that  moment  the  door  opened  and  Katie  Rus- 
sell all  smiles  and  pleasure,  came  in.  "Lucy,"  she 
cried,  "Bertie  has  come,  as  I  told  you,  he  wants  so 
much  to  see  you,  may  I  bring  him  in?  Oh,  I  beg  your 
pardon,  Mrs.  Ford,  I  did  not  see  that  you  were  here." 

"Don't  mention  it,"  said  Mrs.  Ford  grimly,  "most 
folks  do  the  same." 

"Is  it  your  brother,  the  author?"  said  Mrs.  Rush- 
ton  excited.  She  was  so  far  out  of  the  world,  and  so 
little  acquainted  with  its  ways  that  she  felt,  and  thought 
it  the  right  thing  to  show  that  she  felt,  an  interest 
in  a  real  living  novelist.  "Lucy,  we  must  have  him 
come  to  the  pic-nic,"  she  cried. 

But  she  was  not  so  enthusiastic  when  Bertie  ap- 
peared. His  success  had  made  a  great  difference  in 
Bertie's  outward  man;  he  was  no  longer  the  slipshod 
youth  of  Hampstead,  by  turns  humble  and  arrogant, 
full  of  boyish  assurance  and  equally  boyish  timidity. 
Even  in  that  condition  he  had  been  a  handsome  young 
fellow,  with  an  air  of  breeding  which  must  have  come 
from  some  remote  ancestor,  as  there  was  no  nearer 
way  by  which  he  could  have  acquired  it.    When 
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walked  into  the  room  now,  it  was  as  if  a  jroung  prince 
had  suddenly  appeared  among  these  comm 
people.  It  was  not  his  dress,  Mis.  Rushlon  e 
dded,  for  Raymond  was  as  well  dressed  as  I 
was  it  his  good  looks,  though  it  was  not  possible  to 
deny  them;  it  was — -more  galling  still — tomtlkmg 
which  was  neither  dress  nor  looks,  but  which  he  had. 
and,  alas  Raymond  had  not.  Mrs.  Rushton  gazed  H 
him  open-eyed,  while  he  came  in  smiling  and  gracious, 
shaking  hands  with  cordial  grace. 

"It  is  not  my  own  boldness  that  brings  mc,"  lie 
said,  "but  Katie's.  I  am  shifting  the  respoosibili^  (f 
my  shoulders  on  to  hers,  as  you  ladies  say  we  all  do; 
but  for  Katie's  encouragement  I  don't  know  if  I  wottid 
have  ventured." 

"I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,"  Lucy  said,  and  then 
they  all  seated  themselves,  the  central  interest  of  the 
group  shifting  at  once  to  the  new-comer,  the  young 
man  of  genius,  the  popular  author.  He  was  quite  sen- 
sible of  the  duties  of  his  position,  and  treated  the  la- 
dies round  him  en  boa  prince  with  a  suitable  condes- 
cension to  each  and  to  all. 

"I  have  a  hundred  things  to  say  to  you  from  my 
mother,"  he  said,  "she  wishes  often  that  you  could  see 
her  in  lier  new  house,  where  she  is  very  coinibttablc. 
She  thinks  you  would  be  pleased  with  it."  This  was 
said  with  a  glance  of  confidential  meaning,  which 
showed  Lucy  that,  though  Katie  was  not  awaie  of  it, 
her  brother  knew  and  acknowledged  the  source  from 
which  his  mother's  comfort  came.  And  "It  is  vciy 
kind  of  you  to  admit  us  at  this  untimely  hour,"  he 
said  to  Mrs.  Ford,  looking  at  her  purple  silk  with  re- 
spect, as  if  it  had  been  the  most  natural  morning  dress 
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in  the  world.  "Katie  is  still  only  a  school-girl,  and  is 
guided  by  an  inscrutable  system.  I  stand  aghast  at 
her  audacity;  but  I  am  very  glad  to  profit  by  it." 

"Oh,  as  for  audacity,"  said  Mrs.  Ford,  "that  is  nei- 
ther here  iior  there,  we  are  well  used  to  it;  but  when- 
ever you  like  to  come,  Mr.  Russell,  you'll  find  a  wel- 
come. I  knew  your  good  father  well,  and  a  better  man 
never  was — " 

"Indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Rushton,  eager  to  introduce 
herself,  "I  must  be  allowed  to  say  so  too.  I  knew  Mr. 
Russell  very  well,  though  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
making  acquaintance  with  his  family.  I  am  afi'aid  after 
the  society  you  must  have  been  seeing  you  will  find 
Farafield  a  very  benighted  sort  of  place.  There  is  no- 
thing that  can  be  called  society  here." 

"That  is  so  much  the  better,"  said  Bertie  graciously, 
"one  has  plenty  of  it  in  the  season,  it  is  a  relief  to  be 
let  alone:  and  my  object  in  coming  here  is  not  so- 
ciety." 

"Oh,  I  told  you,  Lucy,"  cried  his  sister,  "he  has 
come  to  study." 

A  frown  crossed  Bertie's  face;  he  gave  her  a  warn- 
ing look.  "I  want  rest,"  he  said,  "there  is  nothing 
like  lying  fallow.  It  does  one  all  the  good  in  the 
world." 

"Ah!"  cried  Mrs.  Rushton,  "I  know  what  that 
means.  You  have  come  to  take  us  all  off,  Mr.  Russell; 
we  will  all  be  put  into  your  new  book." 

Bertie  smiled,  a  languid  and  indulgent  smile.  "If 
I  could  suppose  that  there  were,  any  eccentricities  to 
be  found  in  your  circle,"  he  said,  "perhaps — ^but  good 
breeding  is  alike  over  all  the  world." 

Mrs.  Rushton  did  not  quite  know  what  this  0 
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but  it  was  either  a  compliment  or  something  ' 
sounded  like  one.  She  was  delighted  with  Uiis  elegant 
young  man  of  genius,  who  was  so  faijiiliar  with  and 
indifferent  to  society.  "If  you  will  come  to  the  little 
pic-nic  I  am  planning  for  to-morrow  you  shall  judge 
for  yourself,"  she  said;  "and  perhaps  Mrs.  Stone  will 
let  your  sister  come  too,"  she  added  with  less  cordial- 
ity. Katie,  whom  everyone  knew  to  be  only  a  gover- 
ness-pupil, had  not  attracted  her  attention  much.  She 
had  been  accepted  with  toleration  now  and  then  as 
Lucy's  friend,  but  as  the  sister  of  a  young  literary  lioo, 
who  no  doubt  knew  all  kinds  of  fine  people,  Kalie  be- 
came of  more  importance.  Bertie  took  the  invilalica 
with  great  composure,  though  his  sister,  who  was  not 
hlasU,  looked  up  with  sparkling  eyes. 

"To-morrow?"  he  said,  "1  am  Katie's  slave  and  at 
lier  disposal.  I  will  come  with  pleasure  if  my  sisicr 
will  let  me  come." 

Was  it  wise?  Mrs.  Rushton  asked  herself  with  a 
little  shiver.  She  made  a  mental  comparison  between 
this  new  comer  and  Ray.  The  proverbial  blindness  of 
love  is  not  to  be  trusted  in,  in  such  emergencies.  His 
mother  saw,  with  great  distinctness,  that  R.'Q'mond  bad 
not  that  air,  that  je  ne  sais  quoi;  nor  could  he  talk 
about  society,  nor  had  he  the  easy  superiority,  the  con- 
scious genius  of  Bertie.  But  then  the  want  of  these 
more  splendid  qualities  put  him  more  on  Lucy's  Icvd. 
Luqr  (thank  Heaven!)  was  not  clever.  She  would  not 
understand  the  otlier's  gifts;  and  Ray  was  a  liitlc,  just 
a  little  taller,  his  hair  curled,  which  Bertie's  did  not; 
Mis.  Rushton  thought  that,  probably,  the  author  would 
be  open  to  adulation,  and  would  like  to  be  worshipped 
by  the  mote  important  members  of  the  community. 
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What  could  he  care  for  a  bit  of  a  girl?  So,  on  the 
whole,  she  felt  herself  justified  in  her  invitation.  She 
oiTered  the  brother  and  sister  seats  In  the  break,  in 
which  she  herself  and  the  greater  part  of  her  guests 
were  to  drive  to  the  Abbey,  and  she  made  herself  re- 
sponsible for  the  consent  of  Mrs.  Stone.  "Of  course  I 
shall  ask  Mr,  St.  Clair,  Lucy,"  she  said.  "I  always  hke 
to  ask  him,  poor  fellow!  he  must  be  so  dull  with  no- 
thing but  ladies  from  morning  till  night." 

"Happy  man,"  Bertie  said,  "what  could  he  desire 
more?" 

"But  when  those  ladies  are  aunts,  Mr.  Russell?" 

"That  alters  the  question.  Though  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  other  people's  aunts,"  said  Bertie. 
"I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  all  that  is  pleasant 
is  summed  up  in  youth." 

"Oh!  you  must  not  tell  me  that,  You  all  like  3^uth 
best,"  said  Mrs.  Rushton;  but  she  was  pleased.  She 
felt  her  own  previsions  justified.  A  young  man  like 
this,  highly  cultivated  and  accustomed  to  good  society, 
what  could  he  see  in  a  little  bread  and  butter  sort  of 
girl  like  Lucy?  She  gave  Bertie  credit  for  a  really  ele- 
vated tone.  She  was  not  so  worldly-minded  as  she 
supposed  heiself  to  be — for  she  did  not  take  it  for 
gj-anted  that  everybody  else  was  as  worldly-minded  as 
herself. 

This  succession  of  visitors  and  events  drove  the 
adventure  of  the  morning  out  of  Lucy's  head.  And 
when  she  went  out  with  Jock  in  the  afternoon,  Bertie 
met  them  in  the  most  natural  way  in  the  world,  and 
prevented  any  relapse  of  her  thoughts.  He  told  her 
he  was  "studying"  Farafield,  which  filled  Lucy  W 
awej  and  be^ed  her  to  show  him  what  was  mt 
«3' 
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matlcable  in  the  place.  This  was  a  great  puzzle  to  the 
girl,  who  took  him  into  the  market-place,  and  through 
the  High  Street,  quite  unconscious  of  the  scrutiny  of 
the  beholdera.  "I  don't  think  there  is  anything  that 
is  remarkable  in  Farafield,"  she  said,  while  Bertie  smil- 
ing— thinking  involuntarily  that  he  himself,  walking  up 
and  down  the  homely  streets,  with  an  artist's  eye  alive 
to  all  the  picturesque  comers,  was  enough  to  give  dig- 
nity to  the  quiet  little  country  place — walked  by  her 
side,  very  shm  and  straight,  the  most  gentleman -I  ike 
figure.  There  were  many  people  who  looked  with  cu- 
riosity, and  some  with  envy,  upon  this  pair,  the  women 
thinking  that  only  her  money  could  have  brought  so 
aristocratic  a  companion  to  the  side  of  old  John  Tre- 
vor's daughter,  while  the  men  concluded  that  he  was 
some  needy  "swell,"  who  was  after  the  giri,  and  thus 
exhibited  himself  Jn  attendance  upon  her.  It  came  to 
Mrs.  Rushton's  ears  that  they  had  been  seen  together, 
and  the  information  startled  her  much;  but  what  could 
she  do?  She  fell  upon  Raymond,  reproaching  him  for 
his  shilly-shally.  "Now  you  see  there  is  no  time  to  be 
lost;  now  you  see  that  other  people  have  their  wits 
about  them,"  she  said;  "if  you  let  to-morrow  slip,  there 
will  be  nothing  too  bad  for  you,"  cried  the  exasperated 
mother.  But  Raymond,  though  he  was  more  Irightened 
than  could  be  told  in  words,  had  no  thought  of  letting 
to-morrow  slip.  He  too  felt  that  things  were  coming 
to  a  crisis.  He  stood  at  the  window  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets  and  whistled,  as  it  were,  under  his  breath. 
ras  terribly  frightened;  but  still  he  felt  that  what 
,  was  to  be  done,  must  be  done,  if  anything  was  to  be 
I  done.  So  long  as  it  was  only  St.  Clair,  whom  be 
I  tiiought  middle-aged,  and  who  was  ceruinly  fat,  iriio 
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was  against  him,  he  had  not  been  much  troubled;  but 
this  new  fellow  was  a  different  matter.  He  did  not 
put  his  resolution  into  such  graceful  words,  but  he  too 
fe!t  that  it  was  time 


As  for  Lucy,  no  thought  of  the  further  trials  await- 
ing her,  entered  her  mind;  but  she  was  not  happy.  It 
had  ceased  to  be  possible  to  take  those  evening  strolls 
which  had  brought  her  into  such  intimate  relations 
with  the  inmates  of  the  White  House.  They  had 
been  given  op  since  the  girls  came  back;  and,  indeed, 
the  days  were  so  much  shorter  that  they  had  become 
impracticable.  But  when  she  came  upstairs  to  her 
lonely  drawing-room  after  tea,  when  it  was  not  yet 
completely  dark,  she  could  not  choose  but  go  to  the 
window,  and  look  out  upon  the  dim  breadth  of  the 
common,  and  the  lights  which  began  to  twinkle  in 
Mrs.  Stone's  windows.  The  grassy  breadths  of  broken 
ground,  the  brown  furze  bushes,  all  stubbly  with  the 
husks  of  the  seedpods,  the  gleam  of  moisture  here  and 
there,  the  keener  touch  of  colour  in  the  straggling 
foliage  of  the  hedges,  and  here  and  there  a  half-grown 
tree,  were  dim  under  a  veil  of  mist  when  she  looked 
out.  The  last  redness  of  the  sunset  was  melting  from 
the  sky.  A  certain  autumnal  sadness  was  in  the  bit 
of  homely  landscape,  which,  though  she  was  not 
imaginative,  depressed  Lucy  as  she  stood  at  the  win- 
dow. She  was  altogether  depressed  and  discouraged. 
Mrs.  Ford  had  been,  if  not  scolding,  yet  talking  un- 
comfortably to  her  husband  across  the  girl,  of  the 
rudeness  of  Lucy's  friends.     "Not  that  I  would  go  to 
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their  parties  if  they  begged  me  on  their  tnees,"  Mrs. 
Ford  had  said,  "but  the  impoliteness  of  it!  And  lo 
ask  those  Russells  before  my  very  face,  who  are  not  a 
drop's  blood  to  Lucy."  "Well,  well,  my  dear,  neva 
mind,"  her  husband  had  said,  "when  she's  married 
there  will  be  an  end  of  it"  "Married!"  Mrs.  Foid 
had  said  in  high  disdain.  And  then  Lucy  had  got  vf 
and  hastened  away,  wounded  and  shocked  and  un- 
happy, though  she  scarcely  could  tell  why.  She  csbk 
and  stood  at  the  window,  and  looked  out  with  the 
tears  in  her  eyes.  Everybody  had  been  very  kind  to 
her,  but  yet  she  was  very  lonely.  She  had  a  gay  pany 
to  look  forward  to  the  next  day,  and  she  believed  she 
would  enjoy  it;  but  yet  Lucy  was  lonely.  People 
seemed  to  struggle  over  her  incoherently,  for  she  knew 
not  what  reason,  each  trying  to  push  the  other  away, 
each  trying  to  persuade  her  that  the  other  entertained 
some  evil  motive;  and  everything  seemed  to  concur  in 
making  it  impossible  for  her  to  carry  out  her  father's 
will.  And  there  was  nobody  to  advise,  nobody  to 
help  her.  Philip,  to  whom  she  would  so  gladly  have 
had  recourse,  was  cross  and  sullen,  and  scolded  her 
for  no  reason  at  all,  instead  of  being  kind,  .^nd  Sit 
Tom,  who  was  really  kind,  whom  she  could  really 
trust  to — what  had  become  of  him?  Had  he  forgotten 
her  altogether?  He  had  not  written  to  her,  and  Lucy 
had  not  the  courage  to  write  to  him.  What  could  she 
do  to  get  wisdom,  to  know  how  to  deal  with  the  dif- 
ficulties round  her?  She  was  standing  within  liie 
curtains  of  the  window,  looking  out  wistfully  towards 
the  White  House,  and  wondering  how  Mr.  St,  CUii 
would  speak  to  her  to-morrow,  and  if  Mrs.  Stone  would 
know  and  be  angty,  when  she  was  startled  bf  the 
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sound  of  wheels,  and  saw  a  carriage— nay,  not 
riage,  but  something  more  ominous,  the  fly  of  the, 
neighbourhood,  the  well-known  vehicle  which  took  all. 
the  people  about  the  common  to  the  railway,  and  was. 
as  familiar  as  the  common  itself.  It  rattled  along  to 
the  While  House,  making  twice  the  noise  that  any- 
other  carriage  ever  made.  Could  they  be  going  to  a 
party?  Lucy  asked  herself  with  alarm.  But  it  was  no 
party.  There  was  just  light  enough  left  to  show  that 
luggage  was  brought  out.  Then  came  the  glimmer  of 
the  lantern  dangling  at  the  finger  end  of  the  gardener 
— that  lantern  by  which,  on  winter  nights,  Lucy  her- 
self bad  been  so  often  lighted  home.  Then  she  per- 
ceived various  figures  about  the  door,  and  Mrs,  Stone 
coming  out,  with  a  whiteness  about  her  head  which 
betrayed  the  shawl  thrown  over  her  cap;  evidently 
some  one  was  going  away.  Who  could  be  going  away? 
After  a  while  the  fly  lumbered  off  from  the  door, 
leaving  that  gleam  of  light  behind,  and  some  one 
looking  out,  looking  after  the  person  departing.  Lucy's 
heart  beat  ever  quicker  and  quicker.  As  the  fly  ap- 
.proached  the  lamp-post  that  gave  light  to  the  Terrace, 
.she  saw  that  it  was  a  portmanteau  and  other  masculine 
belongings  that  were  on  the  top,  and  to  make  as- 
surance sure,  a  man's  head  glanced  out  and  looked  up 
at  her  window.  Lucy  sank  down  into  a  chair  and 
cried.  It  was  her  doing.  She  had  driven  St,  Qair 
away,  out  into  the  hard  world,  with  his  heart-disease 
and  his  poverty — she  who  had  been  brought  into  being 
and  made  rich,  for  no  other  end  than  to  help  those 
who  were  poor! 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
THE  PICNIC, 

Lucy  spent  a  most  melancholy  night.  It  was  dread- 
ful to  her  to  think  that  she  had  been  not  only  "no 
good,"  but  the  doer  of  harm.  She  imagined  to  henelf 
poor  St.  Clair,  with  that  weakness  which  prevented  him 
from  realizing  the  hopes  of  his  friends,  going  away 
from  the  shelter  and  comfort  his  aunt  had  provided 
for  him,  and  the  rest  of  this  quiet  place,  and  strug- 
gling again  among  others  each  more  able  to  fight  lh« 
way  than  he— and  all  because  of  her,  who  should  have 
smoothed  his  way  for  him,  who  had  the  means  to 
provide  for  him,  to  make  everything  easy.  It  is  im- 
possible to  describe  the  compunctions  that  filled  Lucy's 
inexperienced  heart.  It  seemed  all  her  fault,  his  de- 
parture, and  even  his  incomprehensible  proposal — for 
how  could  he  ever  have  thought  of  such  a  thing  of 
himself,  he  a  Gentleman,  and  she  only  a  girl,  at  school 
the  other  day — and  all  the  disappointment  and  grief 
which  must  have  been  caused  by  his  going  away,  all 
her  doing!  though  she  had  meant  everything  that  was 
kind,  instead  of  this  trouble.  When  she  saw  Jock  pre- 
paring for  his  lessons,  her  distress  overpowered  her 
altogether.  "I  am  afraid  Mr,  St.  Clair  is  not  coming," 
she  said,  faltering,  at  breakfast;  "I  think  he  has  gone 
away,"  feeling  herself  almost  ready  to  cry.  "Gone 
away!"  said  the  Fords  in  a  breath;  and  they  cxcbanged 
looks  which  Lucy  felt  to  be  triumphant.  "And  a  gcx>d  rid- 
dance too,"  cried  Mrs.  Ford,  "a  fellow  not  worth  apennjr. 
and  giving  himself  airs  as  if  he  had  hundreds  in  his 
pocket."     "My  dear,"  her  husband  said,  "perhaps  you 
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are  too  severe.  I  think  sometimes  you  are  too  severe; 
but  I  can't  say  I  think  him  much  of  a  loss,  Lucy,  if 
you  will  take  my  opinion."  Lucy  was  not  much  com- 
forted by  this  deliverance,  and  after  hearing  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  Mrs.  Stone  and  her  belongings,  was  less 
consoled  than  ever.  If  they  were  poor  so  much  the 
more  need  for  him  to  be  successful,  so  much  the  more 
dismal  for  him  to  fail.  Lucy  could  not  settle  to  her 
own  work,  she  could  not  resume  her  own  tasks  so  duti- 
fully undertaken,  but  in  which  she  felt  so  little  interest. 
It  was  easy  for  Jock  to  dispose  of  himself  on  the  great 
white  hearth-rug  with  his  book.  She  could  not  help 
saying  this  as  the  sound  of  the  leaves  he  turned  caught 
her  ears.  "It  does  not  matter  for  you,"  she  said,  "you 
are  only  a  small  boy,  you  never  think  about  anything, 
or  wonder  and  wonder  what  people  are  going  to  do." 
Jock  raised  his  head  from  the  book,  and  looked  at 
her  with  his  big  eyes.  He  had  been  conscious  of  her 
restlessness  all  along,  though  he  was  reading  the  Heroes 
which  St.  Clair  had  given  him.  Her  little  uncomfort- 
able rustle  of  movement,  her  frequent  gazings  from  the 
window,  the  undercurrent  of  anxiety  and  uncertain 
resolution  in  the  air,  had  disturbed  Jock  in  spite  of 
himself  He  lay  and  watched  her  now  with  his  head 
raised.  "I  wish,"  said  Jock,  "we  could  get  Her6  or 
somebody  to  come."  But  Lucy  was  more  insulted  than 
helped  by  this  speech.  "What  is  the  use  of  trying  to 
speak  to  you  about  things?"  she  cried  exasperated, 
"when  you  know  we  are  real  living  creatures,  and  not 
people  in  a  book!"  And  Lucy  in  her  distress  cried, 
which  she  was  not  in  the  habit  of  doing.  Jock  raised 
himself  then  to  his  elbow,  and  looked  at  her  with  great 
interest  and  sympathy.    "Here  can't  come  to  us,"  he 
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said  seriously,  "but  she  was  just  a  lady  otdy  bigger 
than  you  are.     Couldn't  you  just  go  yourself?" 

"Jock,  do  you  think.  I  should  go?"  the  girl  cried, 
It  was  like  coosulting  an  oracle,  and  that  is  what  all 
primitive  people  like  to  do. 

"Yes,"  said  the  little  boy,  dropping  down  again 
satisfied  upon  his  fleecy  rug.  How  could  he  know 
anything  about  it?  but  Lucy  took  no  time  to  think. 
She  hastened  to  her  room  and  put  on  her  hat,  and 
was  hurrying  along  the  road  to  die  White  House,  be- 
fore she  had  thought  what  to  say  when  she  got  there. 
It  was  just  twelve  o'clock,  a  moment  at  which  Mrs, 
Stone  was  always  to  be  found  in  her  parlour,  resting 
for  half  an  hour  in  the  middle  of  her  labours.  Lucy 
found  herself  tapping  at  the  parlour  door  in  the  fervour 
of  her  first  resolution.  She  went  in  with  eyes  full  of 
tearful  light.  Mrs.  Stone  and  Miss  Southwood  were 
both  in  the  room.  They  turned  round  with  great  sur- 
prise at  the  sight  of  her. 

"How  do  you  do,  Lucy?"  Mrs.  Stone  said  veiy 
coldly,  not  even  putting  out  her  hand. 

"Oh,"  cried  Lucy,  full  of  her  generous   impo) 
"Why  has  Mr.  St.  Clair  gone  away?" 

"I  told  you,"  said  Miss  Southwood,  "I  told  ] 
the  girl  docs'nt  know  her  own  mind." 

Mrs.  Stone  caught  her  this  time  by  both  '. 
"Lucy,"  she  cried,  "don't  trifle  or  be  a  litlle  fool. 
this  is  what  you  mean,  Frank  will  come  back. 
may  be  sure  he  did  not  want  to  go  away." 

Lucy  felt  the  soft  hands  which  took  hold  of  I 
grip  like  fingers  of  iron,  and  felt  herself  grappled  1 
an  eager  force  slie  could  scarcely  withstand.     They 
came  round  her  with  anxious  faces,  seizing  hold  upon 
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her.  For  a  moment  she  almost  gasped  for  breatli,  hall 
suffocated  by  the  dosing  in  around  her  of  this  trap 
into  which  she  had  betrayed  hei-sclf.  But  the  emergency 
brought  back  her  strength  and  self-command.  "It  is 
not  that,"  she  said  with  poignant  distress  and  shame, 
though  she  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed.  "Oh  forgive 
me,  it  is  not  that!" 

Mrs,  Stone  dropped  her  hands  as  if  they  had  been 
hot  coals,  and  turned  away.  "This  is  a  moment  when 
I  prefer  to  be  alone,  Miss  Trevor,"  she  said,  as  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  saying  to  the  girls  who  disturbed 
her  retirement;  "if  there  is  anything  in  which  I  can 
serve  you,  pray  say  so  without  any  loss  of  time.  I 
reserve  this  half  hour  in  the  day  to  myself." 

Thus  chilled  after  the  red  heat  of  excitement  into 
which  she  had  been  raised,  Lucy  stood  trembling 
scarcely  knowing  what  to  say. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  faltered  at  last,  "I  came 
because  I  was  so  unhappy  about — Mr.  St.  Clair." 

"Lucy;  what  do  you  mean?"  cried  Miss  Soulhwood. 
"Don't  frighten  the  child,  Maria!  what  do  you  mean? 
You  drive  him  away,  and  tlien  you  come  and  tell  us 
you  are  unhappy.  What  do  you  intend  us  to  under- 
stand?" 

"I  wanted  to  come  to  you  before,"  said  Lucy  with 
great  humility,  looking  at  Mrs.  Stone,  who  had  turned 
away  from  her.  "Please  listen  to  me  for  one  moment. 
Vou  said  he  was  not  strong,  not  able  to  do  all  he 
wished.  Mrs.  Stone,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  money  left 
me  by  papa  to  be  given  away." 

Mrs,  Stone  started  to  her  feet  with  sudden  pas- 
sion.   "Do  you  mean  to  offer  him  money?"  she  cried. 

This  time  Lucy  did  not  falter,  she  confronted  even 
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the  tremendous  authority  of  Mrs.  Stone  with  a  steady 
though  tremulous  front,  and  said:  "Yes,"  very  quietly 
and  distinctly,  though  in  a  voice  that  showed  emotion. 
Her  old  instructress  turned  on  her  commanding  and 
imposing,  but  Lucy  did  not  quail,  not  even  when  Mrs. 
Stone  repeated  the  words,  "to  offer  him  money!"  in  a 
kind  of  scream  of  dismay. 

"Maria,  let  us  hear  what  she  means:  we  don't  know 
what  she  means;  Lucy  tell  it  all  to  me.  She  is  naturaUy 
put  out.  She  cannot  bear  Frank  to  go  away.  Let  me 
hear  what  you  mean,  Lucy,  let  me  hearl" 

It  was  Miss  Southwood  who  said  this,  pntling  her- 
self between  Lucy  and  her  sister.  Miss  Southwood 
was  not  imposing,  her  anxious  little  face  conciliated 
and  calmed  the  girl.  How  comfortable  it  is,  how 
ful  to  have  a  partner,  or  a  brother,  or  sister,  entirely 
unlike  yourselfl  It  is  as  good  as  being  two  pei 
at  once. 

"Miss  Southwood,   papa  left  me   a  great   deal 
money — " 

At  this  the  listener  nodded  her  head  a  great  many 
times  with  a  look  of  pleased  assent:  then  shook  it 
gently  and  said.  "But  you  should  not  think  too  much 
of  your  money,  Lucy,  my  dear." 

" — to  give  away,"  said  Lucy  hastily;  "he  left  Die 
this  duty  above  all,  to  give  away  to  tliose  who  needed 
it  There  is  a  great  deal  of  money,  enough  for  a 
number  of  people." 

"Oh!"  Miss  Southwood  cried  out  in  a  voice  whidi 
ran  up  a  whole  gamut  of  emotion.  She  put  out  her 
two  hands,  groping  as  if  she  had  suddenly  became 
blind.  Consternation  seized  her.  "Then  you  are  not — " 
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she  said.  "Maria,  she  cannot  be  such  a  great  heiress 
after  all!" 

Mrs.  Stone's  astonished  countenance  was  slowly 
turned  upon  Lucy  from  over  her  sister's  shoulder.  She 
gazed  at  the  girl  with  an  amazement  which  slnick  her 
dumb.  Then  she  said  with  an  effort,  "You  meant  to 
offer  some  of  this — charitable  fund — to  my  nephew — " 

"It  is  not  a  charitable  fund — it  is  not  charity  at 
all.  It  was  to  be  given  in  sums  which  would  make 
the  people  independent.  Why  should  you  think  worse 
of  me  than  I  deserve?"  cried  Lucy,  "it  is  not  my  fault. 
1  did  not  want  him  to  say — ihai—.  I  wanted  to  help 
him— to  offer  him — what  papa  left." 

Here  Mrs.  Stone  burst  out  furious.  "To  offer  him 
— my  nephew— a  man:  and  you  a  little  chit  of  a  girl, 
a  nobody — help  as  you  call  it — alms!  charity!" 

"Maria^Maria!"  said  Miss  Southwood.  "Stop,  I 
tell  you.  It  is  all  nonsense  about  alms  and  charity. 
Good  honest  money  is  not  a  thing  to  be  turned  away 
from  anyone's  door.  Lucy,  my  dear,  speak  to  me. 
Enough  to  make  people  independent!  Old  Mr.  Trevor 
was  a  wonderfully  sensible  old  man.  How  much  might 
that  be?  You  have  no  right  to  spoil  the  boy's  chance, 
ohl  hold  your  tongue,  Maria!  Lucy,  Lucy,  my  dear, 
do  tell  mt." 

"I  never  knew  that  was  what  he  meant.  Miss  South- 
wood,"  said  Lucy  eagerly.  "How  couid  I  think  that 
he — a  Gentieman — — "  She  used  such  a  big  caphal 
for  the  word,  that  it  overbalanced  Lucy's  eloquence. 
"And  I  only  a  little  chit  of  a  girl,"  she  added  with  a 
tremulous  laugh,  "it  is  quite  true.  But  there  is  this 
money,  and  I  have  to  give  it  away.  I  have  no  choice. 
Pa^a  said And  since  he  is  not  strong,  and  wants 
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rest.  Gentlemen  want  a  great  deal  more  money  thaft 
women;  but  if  it  was  only  for  a  short  time,  till  he  got 
strong^perhaps,"  said  Lucy  faltering  and  hesitating, 
"a  few  thousand  pounds — might  do?" 

The  two  ladies  stood  and  stared  at  her  confounded 
—they  were  struck  dumb,  both  of  them,  Mrs.  Stone's 
commanding  intellect  stood  her  in  as  little  stead  as 
the  good  Southwood's  common  sense,  upon  which 
she  so  prided  herself,     A  few  thousand  pounds? 

"And  it  would  make  me— so  much  more  happyl" 
Lucy  said.  She  put  her  hands  together  in  the  fervciut 
of  the  moment  entreating  them;  but  they  were  both 
too  entirely  taken  by  surprise,  too  much  overwhelmed 
by  wonder  and  confusion  to  speak.  Only  when  Mrs. 
Stone  moved,  as  if  in  act  to  speak,  Miss  Southwood 
burst  forth  in  alarm. 

"Hold  your  tongue — hold  your  tongue,"  she  said, 
"Maria!"  never  in  all  her  life  had  she  so  vetilured 
to  speak  to  her  dominant  sister  before, 

But  when  Lucy  finally  withdrew  from  this  inter- 
view,  it  was  with  a  heart  calmed  and  comforted.  Mn. 
Stone  was  still  stupefied;  hut  her  sister  had  recovered 
her  wits.  "You  see,  Maria,  this  money  is  not  here.  It 
is  trust  money;  it  is  quite  a  different  thing:  aiid  she 
is  not  such  a  great  heiress  after  all.  Dear  Frank,  after 
all,  might  have  been  throwing  himself  away,"  was  whJt 
Miss  Southwood  said.  Lucy  heard  this,  as  it  wen; 
with  a  corner  of  her  ear,  for,  at  the  same  lime,  the 
bell  began  to  ring  at  the  White  House;  and  it  was 
echoed  faintly  by  another  at  a  distance  which  abc 
alone  understood.  This  was  the  bell  for  Mis.  Ford's 
early  dinner,  and  Lucy  knew  that  the  door  had  bCM 
opened  at  No.  6  In  the  Terrace,  in  order  tliat  she,  if   i 
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within  heating,  might  be  summoned  home.    And  that 
was  not  an  appeal  which  she  ventured  to  disobey. 

This  morning's  adventure  made  Lucy's  heart  much 
more  Hght  for  her  pleasure  in  the  afternoon.  When 
Raymond  and  Emmie  rode  up  at  tivo  o'clock,  he  on 
the  new  horse  which  his  father  had  permitted  to  be 
bought  for  this  very  cause,  she  sitting  very  clumsily  on 
a  clumsy  pony — Lucy  and  Jock  met  them  with  nothing 
but  smiles  and  brightness.  It  was  not  so  bright  as  the 
day  on  which  the  expedition  had  been  planned.  The 
autumn  afternoon  had  more  mist  than  mellow  fniitful- 
ness  in  it,  and  there  was  a  cold  wind  about  which 
shook  the  leaves  in  clouds  frora  the  trees.  And  Ray- 
mond, for  liis  part,  was  nervous  and  uncomfortable. 
He  had  a  deep  and  growing  sense  of  what  was  before 
him.  At  a  distance,  such  a  piece  of  work  is  not  so 
terrible  as  when  seen  close  at  hand.  But  when  time 
has  gone  on  with  inexorable  stride  to  the  very  verge 
of  a  moment  which  nothing  can  delay,  when  the  period 
has  come  beyond  all  possibility  of  escape,  then  it  is 
not  wonderful  if  the  stoutest  heart  sinks.  Raymond 
had  got  some  advantages  already  by  the  mere  pros- 
pect of  this  act  to  come.  He  had  got  a  great  many 
pleasant  hours  of  leisure,  escaping  from  the  office, 
which  he  was  not  fond  of:  and  he  had  got  his  horse, 
which  was  a  very  tangible  benefit.  And  in  the  future, 
what  might  he  not  hope  for?  Emancipation  from  the 
otEce  altogether;  a  hfe  of  wealth  and  luxury;  horses, 
as  many  as  he  could  think  of;  hunting,  shooting,  every- 
thing that  heart  could  desire;  a  "place"  in  the  country; 
a  "box"  somewhere  in  Scotland;  a  fine  house  in  tatm. 
(which  moved  him  less),  and  the  delightful  ca 
being  his  own  master.    All  these  hung  upon  b 
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of  pleasing  Lucy — nothing  more  than  pleasing  a  girl 
Raymond  could  not  but  think  with  a  little  scorn  of  the 
strange  incongruity  of  mortal  affairs,  which  made  all 
these  happinesses  hang  upon  the  nod  of  a  bit  of  a  girl; 
but  granting  this,  which  he  could  not  help  granting,  it 
was,  he  had  frankly  acknowledged,  a  much  easier  way 
of  getting  all  the  good  things  of  life  than  that  of 
laboriously  striving  for  them  all  his  life  long — to  suc- 
ceed, perhaps,  only  at  the  end,  when  he  was  no  longet 
able  to  enjoy  them.  "And  you  are  fond  of  Lucy,"  his 
mother  said.  Yes— this  too  the  young  man  did  not 
deny.  He  liked  Lucy,  he  "did  not  miod"  the  idea  o( 
spending  his  life  with  her.  She  was  very  good-natured, 
and  not  bad-looking.  He  had  seen  girls  he  thought 
prettier;  but  she  was  not  bad-looking,  and  always 
jolly,  and  not  at  all  "stuck  up"  about  her  money; 
there  was  not  a  word  to  be  said  against  her.  And 
Raymond  did  not  doubt  that  he  would  like  it  well 
enough  were  it  done.  But  the  doing  of  it!  this  wis 
what  alarmed  him;  for,  after  all,  it  must  be  allowici] 
that,  more  or  less,  he  was  doing  it  in  cold  blood.  And 
many  things  were  against  him  on  this  special  day.  The 
wind  was  cold,  and  it  was  charged  with  dust,  whicfa 
blew  into  his  eyes,  making  them  red,  and  into  lut 
mouth,  making  him  inarticulate.  And  Emmie  dang 
to  his  side  on  one  hand,  and  Jock  on  the  other.  He 
could  not  shake  himself  free  of  these  two;  when  Liiqr 
and  he  cantered  forward,  instead  of  jogging  on  together 
discreetly,  these  two  pests  would  push  on  after,  Jock 
catching  them  up  in  no  time,  but  Emmie,  after  luniber- 
ing  along  with  tolerable  rapidity  for  thirty  yaids  or  m, 
fright  and  shrieking  "Ray!  Ray!"  Raymond 
"  "    at  last,  with  a  sense  of  relief,  that  10  uj 
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anything  on  the  way  there  would  be  impossible.  It 
was  a  short  reprieve  for  him,  aiid  for  the  moment  his 
spirits  rose.  He  shook  his  head  slightly  when  they 
met  the  party  who  had  gone  in  the  break,  and  when 
his  mother's  anxious  eye  questioned  him.  "No  op- 
portunity," he  whispered  as  he  passed  her.  The  party 
in  the  break  were  covered  with  dust,  and  they  had 
laid  hold  upon  all  the  wraps  possible  to  protect  them 
from  the  cold.  Tliere  was  shelter  in  the  wood,  but 
still  it  was  cold,  and  the  party  was  much  less  gay  than 
the  previous  one  had  been,  though  Mrs.  Rushton  her- 
self did  all  that  was  possible  to  "keep  it  up,"  Perhaps 
the  party  itself  was  not  so  well  selected  as  on  that 
previous  occasion.  It  was  larger,  which,  of  itself,  was 
a  mistake,  and  Bertie,  who  did  not  know  the  people, 
yet  was  too  great  a  personage  to  be  neglected,  proved 
rather  in  Mrs,  Rushton's  way.  He  would  stray  afier 
Lucy,  interfering  with  Ray's  "opportunity,"  and  then 
would  apologize  meekly  for  his  "indiscretion,"  with  a 
keen  eye  for  all  that  was  going  on. 

"Oh,  there  is  no  indiscretion,"  Mrs.  Rushton  said; 
"but  young  people,  you  know,  young  people  seeing  a 
great  deal  of  each  other,  they  like  to  get  together." 

"I  see,"  Bertie  said,   making  a  pretence  of  with- 
drawal; but  from  that  moment  never  took  his  eyes  off 
Lucy  and  her  attendant.     The  sky  was  grey,  the  wind 
was  cold,  the  yellow  leaves  came  tumbling  down  upon  i 
their  plates,  as  they  ate  their  out-door  meal.    Now  and  I 
then  a  shivering  guest  looked  up,  asking  anxiously,  I 
"Is  that  the  rain?"    They  all  spoke  familiarly  of  "the  I 
rain"   as  of  another  guest  expected;  would  it  come  i 
before  tbey  had  started  on  their- return?  might  it  arrive    ' 
even  before   the  refection  was  over?    They  were  all    , 

TItt  Gn«U-t  lltin-.   II.  .^^^^^^^^^J 
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certain  that  they  would  not  get  home  without  being 
overtaken  by  it.  And  notwithstanding  this  alarmed 
expectation  of  "the  rain,"  the  ham  and  the  chickens 
were  gritty  with  the  dust  which  had  blown  into  the 
hampers.  It  was  very  hard  upon  poor  Mrs.  Rushtoc, 
everybody  said. 

"Come  up  and  look  at  the  waterfall,"  said  Ray  lo 
Lucy,  "No,  don't  say  where  we  are  going,  or  we  shall 
have  a  troop  after  us.  That  fellow,  that  Russell,  fol- 
lows everywhere.  Thank  heaven  he  is  looking  the 
other  way.  He  might  know  people  don't  want  him 
for  ever  at  their  heels.  Ah  I  this  is  pleasant,"  Ray 
said,  with  as  good  a  semblance  of  enthusiasm  as  be 
could  muster,  when  he  had  safely  piloted  Lucy  into  a 
narrow  leafy  path  among  the  trees.  But  Lucy  did  n« 
share  his  enthusiasm;  she  shivered  a  little  as  lliey 
plunged  into  the  shadow,  which  shut  out  every  gleam 
of  the  fitful  sun. 

"It  is  a  great  pity  it  is  so  cold,"  Lucy  said. 

"A  horrid  pity,"  said  Ray,  with  energy;  but  then 
he  remembered  his  rSic,  "for  you,"  he  said;  "as  for 
me  I  am  very  happy — I  don't  mind  the  weather,  I 
could  go  like  this  for  miles,  and  never  feel  Uie  want 
of  the  sun." 

"I  did  not  know  you  were  so  fond  of  the  woods," 
Lucy  said. 

"Nor  is  it  the  woods  I  am  fond  of,"  said  Ray,  and 
his  heart  began  to  thump.  Now  the  moment  h^  cer- 
tainly come.     "It  is  the  company  I — love." 

"Hallo!"  cried  a  voice  behind.  "I  see  some  oae 
in  front  of  us — who  is  it?  Rushton.  Then  this  ams 
be  the  w.iy."  ^h 

"Oil,  confound  you!"  Ray  said,  between  his  tai|^^| 
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and  yet  it  was  again  a  kind  of  reprieve.  The  leafy 
path  was  soon  filled  with  a  train  of  people,  headed  by 
Bertie,  who  made  his  way  to  Lucy's  side,  when  they 
reached  the  open  space  in  which  was  the  waterfall. 

"Is  not  this  a  truly  English  pleasure?"  Bertie  said; 
"why  should  we  all  be  making  ourselves  miserable 
eating  cold  victuals  out  of  doors  when  we  should  so 
much  prefer  a  snug  cutlet  at  home?  and  coming  to 
gaze  at  a  little  bit  of  a  driblet  of  water  when  we  all 
expect  floods  any  moment  firom  the  sky?" 

"It  is  a  pity,"  said  Lucy,  divided  between  her 
natural  inclination  to  assent  and  consideration  for  Ray- 
mond's feelings,  "it  is  a  pity  that  we  have  so  unfavour- 
able a  day." 

"But  it  is  always  an  unfavourable  day — in  Eng- 
land," Bertie  said.  He  had  been  "abroad"  before  he 
came  to  Farafield,  and  he  liked  to  make  this  fact 
known. 

"I  have  never  been  anywhere  but  in  England,"  said 
Lucy  regretfully. 

"Nor  I,"  said  Ray  defiant. 

"Nor  I,"  said  some  one  else  with  a  touch  of 
scorn. 

"Authors  always  travel  about  so  much,  don't  they?" 
cried  an  inginue  in  a  whisper  which  was  full  of  awe; 
and  this  turned  the  laugh  against  Bertie.  He  grew  red 
in  spite  of  himself,  and  cast  a  vengeful  glance  at  the 
young  woman  in  question. 

"Ah,  you  should  have  seen  the  day  we  had  at 
Versailles;  such  lawns,  and  terraces,  such  great  trees 
against  the  bluest,  brightest  sky.  Miss  Trevor,  do 
you  know  I  think  you  should  not  venture  to  rid^^ 
home." 

I4* 
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"Why?"  said  Ray,  with  restrained   fury,   thnistrnj 

himself  between  them. 

"I  did  not  suppose  it  mattered  for  yoii,  Rushton; 
but  Miss  Trevor  will  get  drenched.  There,  I  felt  a  drop 
already." 

They  all  looked  anxiously  at  the  grey  sky.  "I 
should  not  like  Jock  to  get  wet,"  said  Lucy,  "I  do  not 
mind  for  myself" 

"Come  round  to  this  side,  you  will  see  the  fall 
better,"  Raymond  said;  and  then  he  added,  "come 
along,  come  along  this  short  way.  Let  us  give  that 
fellow  the  slip.  It  is  not  the  rain  he  is  thinking  of, 
but  to  spoil  my  pleasure." 

"Versailles  is  something  like  Windsor,  is  it  not? 
have  you  been  there  lately,  Mr.  Russell?  Oh,  we  sliall 
soon  know.  I  can  always  tell  when  you  gifted  people 
have  been  travelling  by  your  next  book,"  said  one  of 
the  ladies, 

"Suppose  we  follow  Rushton,"  said  Bertie.  "He 
knows  all  the  best  points  of  view." 

And  once  more  the  train  was  at  Ray's  heels.  "I 
think  I  do  feel  the  rain  now,"  Raymond  cried,  "and 
listen,  wasn't  that  thunder?  It  would  not  be  wise  to  be 
caught  in  a  thunderstorm  here.  Russell,  look  after 
Mrs.  Chumley,  and  make  for  the  open;  I  will  get  Miss 
Trevor  round  this  way." 

"Thunder!"  the  ladies  cried,  alarmed,  and  there 
was  a  rush  towards  an  open  space. 

"Nonsense,"  cried  Bertie,  "there  is  no  thunder,"  but 
it  was  he  himself  who  had  prophesied  the  rain,  and 
they  put  no  faith  in  him.  As  for  Lucy,  she  served 
Raymond's  purpose  involuntarily  by  speeding  along  ihe 
nearest  opening. 
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Jock  is  always  frightened,  I  must  see  after  him," 
cried.     Raymond    thought    she    did   it   for   his 
special  advantage,   and  his   heart  rose;  yet  sank  too, 
for  now  it  was  certain  that  the  moment  had  coi 

"Stop,"  he  said,  panting  after  her,  "it  is  all  right,   | 
there  is  no  hurry,  I  did  not  mean  it.    Did  you  e 
thunder  out  of  such  a  sky." 

"But  it  was  you  who  said  it,"  Lucy  cried, 
"Don't  you   know  why  I  said   it?    To  get  rid  of 
.those  tiresome  people;  I  have  never  had  lime  to  say  a 
rord  to  you  all  the  day," 

Then  don't  you  really  think  it  will  rain?"  Lucy  J 
laid  doubtfully,  looking  at  the   sky.     She  was  much  I 
more  occupied  with  this  subject  than  with  his  wish  to 
say  something  to  her.     "Perhaps  it  would  be  best  to 
leave  the  horses,   and  drive  home  if  there  is  room?" 
she  said. 

"I  wish  I  were  as  sure  of  something  else  as  that  ; 
it  will  not  rain.    Stay  a  little,  don't  be  in  such  a  hurry," 
said  Ray.    "Ah,  if  you  only  knew  how  I  want  to  speak  I 
to  you;  but  either  some  one  comes,  or — I  funk  it 
am  more  afraid  of  you  than  of  the  Queen." 

"Afraid  of — me!"  Lucy  laughed  a  little;  but  looked  I 
at  him,  and  grew  nervous  in  spite  of  herself.     "Don't  J 
»u  think  we  had  better  wait  for  the  others?" 


Pu  t] 


I  have  funked  it  fifty  times;  but  it  does  not  g 
any  easier  by  being  put  off — for  if  you  were  to  say  yofil 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  me  I  don't  know  what  1 
would  happen,"  said  Ray.     He  spoke  with  real  alarm  J 
md  horror,    for  indeed  he  did   know  S 
luld  inevitably  happen.    The  cutting  shoit^ 
stires,  the  downfall  of  a  hundred  hopes. 
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seen  a  great  deal  of  each  other  since  you  came  home, 
and  we  have  got  on  veiy  well." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Lucy,  "very  well!  1  think  I  heai 
them  coming  this  way." 

"No,  they  are  not  likely  to  come  this  way.  I  have 
always  got  on  well  with  you,  I  don't  know  how  it  is; 
often  I  can't  get  on  with  ladies;  but  you  are  always  so 
jolly,  you  are  so  good-tempered;  I  don't  know  any  one 
half  so  nice,"  said  the  youth,  growing  red.  "I  am  not 
a  hand  at  compliments,  and  I  never  was  what  you  caD 
a  ladies'  man,"  he  continued,  floundering  and  feeling 
that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  thus  involving  himself 
in  so  many  words.  "Look  here,  I  think  you  arc  the 
veiy  nicest  girl  I  ever  met  in  my  life." 

"Oh,  no,"  Lucy  said,  growing  graver  and  more  grave, 
"I  am  sure  you  are  making  a  mistake." 

"Not  the  least  a  mistake — I  like  everything  about 
you,"  said  Raymond,  astonished  at  his  own  fervour  and 
sincerity.  "You  are  always  so  jolly;  and  we  have 
known  each  other  all  our  lives,  when  we  were  quite 
babies,  don't  you  remember?  I  always  called  you  Lu^ 
then.  Lucy — our  people  seem  to  think  that  you  and  I 
— don't  you  think?  I  do  believe  we  should  get  on  juit 
as  well  together  all  our  lives,  if  you  were  willing 
to  try." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Raymond,"  cried  Lucy  distressed,  "why- 
why  should  you  talk  to  me  like  this?  We  are  good 
friends,  and  let  us  stay  good  friends.  I  am  sure  you 
don't  in  your  heart  want  anything  more." 

"But  I  do,"  cried  Raymond  piqued.  "You  lliink  t 
am  too  young,  but  I  am  not  so  very  young;  many  • 
fellow  is  married  before  he  is  my  age.     Why  shouliiut 
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I  want  a  wife  as  well  as  the  others?  I  do; — ^biit  Lucy, 
there  is  no  wife  I  care  for  but  yoo." 

"Mr.  Raymond,  we  must  make  haste  or  we  shall  be 
caught  in  the  rain." 

"What  do  I  care  if  we  are  caught  in  the  rain? 
But  there  is  not  going  to  be  any  rain,  it  was  only  to 
get  rid  of  the  others,"  Raymond  said  breathless;  and 
then  he  added  with  almost  tragical  pleading.  "It  would 
be  better  for  me  that  we  should  be  swept  away  by  the 
rain  than  that  you  should  not  give  me  an  answer." 
He  put  his  hand  upon  her  sieeve.  "Lucy,  is  it  possible 
that  you  do  not  like  me?"  he  said. 

"I  like  you  very  well,"  cried  Lucy  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  "but  oh,  why  should  you  talk  to  me  like  this? 
Why  should  you  spoil  everything?  You  will  think  after 
this  that  we  never  can  be  friends  any  more." 

"Then  you  will  not?"  said  Ray.  He  was  a  great 
deal  more  disappointed  than  he  had  thought  he  could 
be,  and  even  the  satisfaction  of  having  got  it  over  did 
not  console  him.  His  face  lengthened  more  and  more, 
as  he  stood  opposite  to  her,  barring  her  passage,  lean- 
ing against  the  stem  of  a  tree.  "I  never  thought  you 
would  be  so  hard  upon  a  fellow.  I  never  thought," 
said  Raymond,  his  lip  quivering,  "that,  after  all,  you 
would  throw  me  off  at  the  last." 

"I  am  not  throwing  you  off  at  the  last — it  has 
always  been  the  same,"  said  Lucy;  "oh,  could  not  you 
have  left  me  alone?"  she  cried  half  piteous,  half  in- 
dignant. She  walked  straight  forward,  passing  him, 
and  he  did  not  any  longer  attempt  to  bar  the  way. 
He  followed  with  his  head  drooping,  his  arms  hanging 
limp  by  his  side,  the  very  image  of  defeat  and  discom- 
fiture.   Poor  Ray  I  he  could  have  cried  when  he  thought 
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of  all  he  had  lost,  of  all  he  was  losing:  and  yet  there 
began  to  gleam  over  his  mind  a  faint  reflection  of  con- 
tent in  that  it  was  over.  This  at  least  was  a  ihii^ 
nobody  could  expect  him  to  repeat  any  more. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
DlSCOMnXURE. 

The  troubles  of  this  interesting  picnic  were  not  yel 
over;  there  was  tea  to  be  made  over  an  impromptu  fire 
from  a  gipsy  kettle,  which  the  young  people  generally 
thought  one  of  the  most  amusing  performances  of  all 
And  indeed  they  were  all  glad  of  the  wjirmth  of  the 
tea,  and  anxious  to  get  as  near  as  they  could  to  ihe 
comforting  blaze  of  the  fire,  notwithstanding  the  smoke 
which  made  their  eyes  smart.  Mrs.  Rushton  was  busily 
engaged  over  this,  when  Lucy  and  Ray,  one  following 
the  other,  made  their  appearance  in  the  centre  of  ibt 
proceedings;  the  others  were  dropping  in  from  di&rent 
sides,  and  in  the  important  operation  of  making  the 
tea,  Mrs.  Rushton  did  not  perceive  the  very  eviitent 
symptoms  of  what  had  happened.  It  was  only  f^ies  t 
gleam  of  firelight  lighted  up  the  group  and  showed  ber 
son,  standing  lisdess  and  cast-down,  full  in  the  way  of 
smoke,  and  receiving  it  as  he  might  have  received  ibe 
fire  of  an  enemy,  that  the  catastrophe  became  evidtnl 
to  her.  She  gave  him  a  hasty  glance,  half  furious,  h.ilf 
pitiful.  Was  it  ail  over?  Poor  Mrs.  Rushton!  She  wis 
obliged  to  stand  there  over  the  fire  boiling  her  kclllc. 
now  and  then  getting  a  gust  of  smoke  in  her  face,  xii 
obliged  to  laugh  at  it,   appealed  to  oa  alt  sides,  od 
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obliged  to  smile  and  reply,  obliged  to  make  believe 
that  her  whole  soul  was  absorbed  in  her  lea-making, 
and  in  the  monotonous  question,  who  took  sugar,  and 
who  did  not?  while  all  the  while  her  mind  was  dis- 
tracted with  anxiety  and  full  of  a  hundred  questions. 
Talk  of  psychometric  facts!  If  Mr.  Galton  would  mea- 
sure the  thoughts  of  a  poor  lady,  who  while  she  puts 
the  lea  in  her  teapot,  and  inquires  audibly  with  a 
sweet  smile  whether  Mrs.  Price  takes  sugar,  has  all  at 
once  six  ideas  presented  to  her  consciousness;  ist. 
The  discomfiture  ofRay;  2nd.  The  alienation  ofLucy; 
3rd.  Her  husband's  fury  at  all  these  unnecessary  ex- 
penses, which  he  had  never  countenanced;  4th.  The 
horse  which  would  have  to  be  sold  again,  probably  at 
a  loss,  having  failed  like  Ray;  5th.  How  to  get  all  her 
parly  home,  it  being  evident  that  Ray  and  Lucy  would 
not  ride  together  as  they  came;  and  6th:  with  a  poig- 
nant sting  that  embittered  all  the  rest,  of  the  exulta- 
tion of  her  friends  and  rivals  in  witnessing  her  failure. 
If  Mr.  Gallon  could  do  that,  weighing  the  weight  of 
each,  and  explaining  how  they  could  come  together, 
yet  every  one  keep  distinct,  it  would  indeed  be  worth 
a  scientific  philosopher's  while.  But  Mrs.  Rushton,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  would  have  scoffed  at  Mr.  Gallon. 
She  stood  at  the  stake,  with  the  smoke  in  her  face, 
and  smiled  like  a  martyr.  "Sugar?  I  thought  so,  but 
so  many  people  don't  lake  it.  I  lose  my  head  alto- 
gether," cried  the  poor  lady.  "Ray,  come  here,  make 
haste  and  hand  Mrs.  Price  her  tea."  Even  when  Ray 
did  come  close  to  her,  however,  she  could  not,  en- 
circled as  she  was,  ask  him  any  questions.  She  looked 
at  him,  that  was  enough;  and  he  in  reply  slightly, 
imperceptibly,  shook  his  head.     Good  heavensi  and 
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there  was  the  girl  standing  cjuite  unmoved,  talking  to 
somebody,  after  she  had  driven  a  whole  family  to 
despair!  What  could  girls  be  made  of,  Mrs.  Rushtoo 
thought? 

And  just  at  the  moment  when  this  fire  of  suspense, 
yet  certainty,  was  burning  in  her  heart,  lo,  the  heavem 
were  opened,  and  a  shower  of  rain  came  pouring  down, 
dispersing  the  company,  pattering  among  the  trees. 
Mrs.  Rushton  was  like  the  captain  of  a  shipwrecked 
ship,  she  was  the  last  to  leave  the  post  of  danger. 
Though  the  hissing  of  the  shower  forced  up  a  black 
and  heavy  cloud  of  smoke  which  nearly  choked  her, 
she  kept  her  place  and  shrieked  out  directions  to  the 
others.  "The  Abbey  ruins,  the  west  wing,"  she  cried: 
there  was  shelter  to  be  found  there.  And  now  it  was 
that  Raymond  showed  how  much  filial  affection  was 
left  in  him.  He  soatched  a  waterproof  cloak  from  the 
heap  and  put  it  round  his  mother.  "You  want  shelter 
as  much  as  anyone,"  he  cried.  "Oh,  Ray!"  exclaimed 
the  poor  lady  as  they  hurried  along  together,  Uie  last 
of  all  the  scudding  figures  under  umbrellas  and  every 
kind  of  improvised  shelter.  She  held  his  arm  lighl, 
and  he  clung  closely  to  her  side.  There  was  no  more 
said  between  them,  as  they  struggled  along  under  the 
blinding  rain.  They  had  both  been  extinguished,  their 
fires  put  out,  their  hopes  brought  to  an  end. 

As  for  Lucy,  she  shrank  away  among  the  crowd, 
and  tried  to  hide  herself  from  Mrs.  Rushlon's  ey«. 
She  was  not  unconcerned,  poor  girl.  Even  the  little 
glimmer  of  indignation  which  had  woke  in  her  was 
quenched  in  her  sorrow  for  the  trouble  and  disappc»nt- 
ment  which  she  seemed  to  bring  to  everybody.  -  -  — 
this  morning  she  had  trembled  before  Mre.  ,■" 
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now  it  was  these  other  people  who  had  been  so  kind 
to  her,  who  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  please  her, 
whom  she  had  made  unhappy.  What  could  Lucy  do? 
She  did  not  want  any  of  these  men  to  come  into  her 
life.  She  liked  them  well  enough  in  their  own  place; 
but  why  should  she  marry  them?  This  she  murmured 
feebly  in  self-justification— but  her  heart  was  very 
heavy;  and  she  could  not  offer  any  compensation  to 
Ray.  He  was  not  poor,  he  did  not  come  into  the 
range  of  the  will.  She  gathered  her  riding  skirt  up 
about  her  and  ran  to  the  shelter  of  the  Abbey  walls 
when  the  shower  came  on,  little  Jock  running  by  her 
side.  They  had  nearly  reached  that  refuge  when  Jock 
stumbled  over  a  stone  and  fell,  crying  out  to  her  for 
help.  Almost  before  Lucy  could  stop,  however,  help 
came  from  another  quarter.  It  was  Bertie  Russell  who 
picked  the  little  fellow  up,  and  carried  him  safely  into 
the  west  wing  of  the  abbey,  where  the  walls  were  still 
covered  by  a  roof  "He  is  not  hurt,"  Bertie  said, 
"and  here  is  a  dry  corner.  Why  did  you  run  away. 
Miss  Trevor?  I  followed  you  everywhere,  for  I  saw  that 
there  was  annoyance  in  store  for  you,"  "Oh,  no,"  said 
Lucy  faintly;  but  it  was  consolatory  to  find  a  com- 
panion who  would  not  blame  her.  He  lifted  Jock  up 
into  a  window-seat,  and  he  found  her  something  to  sit 
down  upon  and  take  breath,  and  then  he  arranged  a 
place  for  himself  between  them,  leaning  against  the 
wall. 

"Did  you  get  wet?"  Bertie  said;  "after  this  you 
will  not  think  of  riding  home?  I  have  got  a  coat  which 
will  cover  Jock  and  you;  what  made  them  think  of  a 
picnic  to  day?  Picnics  are  always  dajigerous  in  this 
climate,    but    in    October!— Jock,    little    fellow,    take 
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off  your  jacket,   it   is  wet,    and  put  on    this   coat  of 

"But  you  will  want  it  yourself,"  said  Lucy,  veif 
grateful.  Bertie  bore  the  aspect  of  an  old  friend,  and 
the  people  at  Farafield,  though  she  had  lived  in  Fara- 
field  all  her  life,  were  comparative  strangers  to  ha. 
She  was  moved  to  laugh  when  Jock  appeared  in  the 
coat,  which  was  so  much  too  large  for  him,  a  fiiiu^ 
little  figure,  his  big  eyes  looking  out  fix)m  the  coUtf 
that  came  over  his  ears,  but  comfortable,  and  easy. 
and  dry.  "He  has  been  wrapped  in  my  coat  befOTC 
now,"  Bertie  said.  "Don't  you  remember,  Jock,  on  the 
Heath  when  I  had  to  carry  you  home?  Mary  expects 
to  have  him  back.  Miss  Trevor,  when  you  return  lo 
town.  I  h3ve  not  told  you,"  continued  Bertie,  raising 
his  voice,  "how  Mrs.  Beny-Montagu  has  taken  i 
she  who  nearly  made  an  end  of  me  by  that  i 
and  even  old  Lady  Betsinda  has  smiled  upon  nied 
I  must  tell  you  about  your  old  friends." 

Their  dry  comer  was  by  this  time  shared  1 
number  of  the  other  guests,  who  were  watchin^ 
sky  through  the  great  hole  of  a  ruined  window,  and 
had  nothing  to  talk  about  except  the  chances  of  the 
weather,  whether  "it  would  leave  off,"  whether  there 
was  any  chance  of  getting  home  without  a  welling,  and 
sundry  doubts  and  questions  of  the  same  kind.  In  the 
midst  of  these  depressed  and  shivering  people  who 
had  nothing  to  amuse  them,  it  was  fine  to  talk  of  Lady 
Betsinda  and  other  names  known  in  the  higher  socirtjr 
of  Mayfair;  and  Bertie  was  not  indifferent  to  lliis, 
whatever  Lucy's  sentiments  might  be. 

"I  ran  over  lo  Hnmburg   for  a  few  weeks."  Bertie 
said.     "Everyboih-  «  a>  there.     \  saw  \.a.4y  Kandul{>fa, 
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who  was  veiy  kind  to  me  of  course.  She  is  always 
kind.  We  talked  of  you  consLantly,  I  need  not  teli 
you.  But  you  sliould  have  seen  Lady  Eetsinda  in  the 
morning  taking  the  waters,  without  her  lace,  without 
her  satin,  a  wonderful  little  old  mummy  swathed  in 
folds  of  flannel.  Can  you  imagine  Lady  Betsinda 
without  her  lace?"  said  Bertie,  delighted  with  the 
effect  he  was  producing.  Mrs.  Price  and  tlie  rest  had 
been  caught  in  the  full  vacancy  of  their  discussion 
about  the  rain.  To  hear  of  a  Lady  Betsinda  was 
always  interesting.  They  edged  half  consciously  a 
little  nearer,  and  stopped  their  conjectures  in  respect 
to  the  storm. 

"I  hear  it  is  worth  more  than  all  the  rest  of  her 
ladyship's  little  property,"  Bertie  said.  "I  don't  pretend 
to  be  a  connoisseur,  but  I  am  told  she  has  some  very 
fine  Point  d'Alenjon  which  has  never  been  equalled. 
Poor  old  Lady  Betsindal  her  lace  is  what  she  stands 
upon.  The  Duchess,  they  say,  declares  everywhere 
that  the  Point  d'Alenjon  is  an  heir-loom,  and  that 
Lady  Betsinda  has  no  right  to  it;  but  if  she  were 
separated  from  her  lace  I  think  she  would  die." 

"It  is  very  dirty,"  said  Lucy  with  simplicity.  She 
was  not  sure  that  she  liked  him  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  others  by  this  talk  which  everybody  could  hear, 
but  she  was  glad  to  escape  from  the  troublesome  cir- 
cumstances of  the  moment. 

"Dirtyl"  he  said  repeating  her  words  in  his  higher 

t  is  lace  if  it  is  not  diity?  you  might  say 

fc'same  of  the  poor  old  woman  herself  perhaps:  but 

"i  daughter  is  always  a  Duke's  daughter,  Miss 

V  and  point  is  always  point.  And  the  more  blood 

kave,  and  the  more  lace  you  have,  the  more  candid 
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you  feel  yourself  entitled  to  be  about  your  flannel.  A. 
fine  lady  can  always  niake  a  fright  of  herself  with  axth 
posure.  She  used  to  hold  out  a  grimy  finger  to  m^ 
and  ask  afier  you." 

"After  me?"  Lucy  said  shrinking.  If  he  would  but 
speak  lower,  or  if  she  could  but  steal  away!  Every- 
body was  listening  now,  even  Mrs.  Rushlon,  who  lud 
just  come  in  shaking  the  rain  off  her  bonnet,  Sbe 
had  found  Lucy  out  the  moment  she  entered  with  that 
keen  gaze  of  displeasure  which  is  keener  than  any- 
thing but  love. 

"Yes,"  said  Bertie  still  rising  his  voice.  Then  he 
bent  towards  her,  and  continued  the  conversation  in  j 
not-inaudible  whisper.  "This  is  not  for  everybody's 
ears,"  he  said.  "She  asked  me  always,  'How  is  little 
Miss  Angel— the  Angel  of  Hope.' " 

A  vivid  colour  covered  Lucy's  face.  She  was  look- 
ing towards  Mrs.  Rushton,  and  who  could  doubt  that 
Raymond's  mother  saw  the  flush  and  put  her  own  in- 
terpretation upon  it?  Of  this  Lucy  did  not  think,  but 
she  was  annoyed  and  disconcerted  beyond  measure. 
She  drew  away  as  far  as  possible  among  the  little 
group  around  them.  Had  she  not  forgotten  all  this, 
put  it  out  of  her  mind?  Was  there  nobody  wliom  she 
could  trust?  She  shrank  from  the  old  friend  with 
whom  she  had  been  so  glad  to  take  refuge:  after  aU 
he  was  not  an  old  friend :  and  was  there  not,  far  a 
near,  any  one  person  whom  she  could  trust? 

When,  however,  the  carriages  came,  and  the  big 
break,  into  which  Lucy  and  Emmie  and  little  Jock 
had  to  be  crowded,  since  the  weather  was  too  broken 
to  make  it  possible  that  they  could  ride  home.  Ucrtie 
managed  to  get  the  place  next  her  there,  and  en- 
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grossed  her  the  whole  way.  He  held  an  umbrella  over 
her  head  when  the  rain  came  down  again,  he  busied 
himself  officiously  in  putting  her  cloak  round  her,  he 
addressed  all  his  conversation  to  her,  talking  of  Lady 
Randolph,  and  of  the  people  whom  they  two  alone 
knew.  Sometimes  she  was  interested,  sometimes 
amused  by  his  talk,  but  alwajrs  disturbed  and  troubled 
by  its  exclusiveness  and  absorbing  character;  and  she 
did  not  know  how  to  free  herself  from  it.  The  rest  of 
the  party  grew  tired,  and  cross,  and  silent,  but  Bertie 
never  failed.  It  was  he  who  jumped  down  at  the  gate 
of  the  Terrace,  and  handed  her  down  from  amid  all 
the  limp  and  draggled  figures  of  the  disappointed 
merry-makers.  They  were  all  too  wet  to  make  any- 
thing possible  but  the  speediest  return  to  their  homes, 
notwithstanding  the  pretty  supper-table  all  shining  with 
flowers  and  lights  which  awaited  them  in  the  big 
house  in  the  Market-place,  and  at  which  the  Rushtons 
tired  and  disappointed,  and  drenched,  had  to  sit  down 
alone.  Bertie  was  the  only  cheerful  voice  which  said 
good  night.  He  attended  her  to  her  door  with  un- 
wearying devotion.  Raymond,  who  had  insisted  upon 
riding  after  the  carriages,  passed  by  all  wet  and  dis- 
mal, as  the  door  opened.  He  put  his  hand  to  his  hat 
with  a  morose  and  stiff  salutation.  With  the  water 
streaming  from  the  brim  of  that  soaked  hat,  he  passed 
by  stiffly  like  a  figure  of  despair.  And  Bertie  laughed. 
"It  has  been  a  dismal  expedition,  but  a  most  delight- 
ful day.  There  is  nothing  I  love  like  the  rain,"  he 
said. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

PHU-D-'S  DECISION. 

Some  one  else  got  down  from  the  break  after  Lucy 
had  been  carefully  handed  out  by  Bertie,  and  followed 
her  silently  in  the  rain  and  dark  to  the  door.  He 
went  in  after  her,  with  a  passing  nod  of  good  night  in 
Bertie,  who  was  somewhat  discomfited  when  he  turned 
round  and  almost  stumbled  upon  the  dark  figure  of 
Lucy's  cousin,  who  went  in  after  her  with  the  ease  of 
relationship  without  any  preliminaries.  Bertie  was  dis- 
comfited by  this  apparition,  and  felt  that  a  cousin  was 
of  all  things  in  the  world  the  most  inconvenient  at  this 
special  moment.  But  he  could  do  nothing  but  retire 
when  the  door  was  closed,  and  return  to  his  sister, 
who  was  waiting  for  him.  He  could  not  bid  Philip  be- 
gone, or  forbid  him  to  interfere.  Philip  had  a  right, 
whereas  Bertie  had  none.  But  he  went  away  reluc- 
tantly, much  disposed  to  grumble  at  Katie,  who  awaited 
him  very  quietly  at  the  comer  of  the  road.  Katie's 
heart  was  not  so  light  as  usual,  any  more  than  her 
brother's.  Why  did  Mr.  Rainy  leave  her  without  a 
word  when,  following  Bertie  and  Lucy,  he  had  helped 
her  out  of  the  crowded  carriage?  Ihey  had  been  to- 
gether almost  all  the  day,  and  Katie  had  not  minded 
the  rain;  why  had  he  left  her  now,  so  hastily,  without 
anything  but  a  good  night,  instead  of  taking  the  oii- 
portunily  of  going  with  her  to  the  White  House,  as  he 
had  done  before?  Two  heads  under  one  umbrella  an 
sometimes  make  even  the  mud  and  wet  of  a  dark  road 
supportable,  and  Katie  had  expected  this  tcimiiulioo 
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to  the  day  wiOi  a  little  quickening  of  her  heart.  But 
he  had  put  up  his  umbrella  over  her,  and  had  left  her, 
following  her  brother  with  troubled  haste,  leaving  Katie 
wounded  and  disappointed,  and  a  little  angry.  It  was 
not  even  civil,  she  said  to  herself,  and  one  or  two  hot 
tears  came  to  her  eyes  in  the  darkness.  When  Bertie 
joined  her,  she  said  nothing,  nor  did  he.  They  crossed 
the  road  and  stumbled  through  the  mud  and  darkness 
to  the  White  House,  where  Katie  did  not  expect  a 
very  cheerful  reception;  for  she  knew,  having  her 
faculties  sharpened  by  regard  for  her  brother's  interest, 
that  something  had  happened  to  St  Clair,  who  had 
gone  so  abruptly  away. 

"What  does  Rainy  want  going  in  there  at  this  time 
of  night?"  Bertie  said,  as  they  slid  along  the  muddy 
way. 

"How  should  I  know?"  Katie  said  sharply.  "I  am 
not  Mr.  Rainy's  keeper," 

Poor  girl,  she  did  not  mean  to  be  disagreeable;  but 
it  was  hard  to  be  deserted,  and  then  have  her  atten- 
tion thus  called  to  the  desertion. 

"Is  he  after  J..ucy,  too?"  said  her  brother.  Oh, 
how  blind  men  are!  not  to  see  that  if  he  were  after 
Lucy  he  was  guilty  of  the  most  shameful  deceit  to 
another. 

"Oh,  I  suppose  yon  are  all  after  Lucyl  she  turns 
all  your  heads:"  Katie  cried,  with  a  harsh  laugh. 
Money!  that  was  the  only  thing  they  thought  of;  and 
what  a  fool  she  had  been  to  think  that  it  was  pos- 
sible that  anybody  could  care  for  her  with  Lucy  in 
the  wayl 

As  for  Philip  he  went  in,  following  Lucy,  with 
scarcely   a  word  to  anyone.     Mrs.  Ford   came  out  as 
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usual  disposed  to  scold,  but  she  stopped  when  she  saw 
Philip  behind.  "I  have  something  to  say  to  Lucy,"  he 
said,  passing  her  with  a  nod,  and  following  Lucy  up- 
stairs. This  made  Mrs.  Ford  forget  that  bedlime  was 
approaching,  and  that  it  was  full  time  to  bolt  and  bar 
all  the  windows.  She  went  into  her  parlour  and  sal 
down,  and  listened  with  all  the  breathless  awe  that 
surrounds  a  great  event  What  could  he  be  going  to 
say?  what  but  the  one  thing  th.it  would  finish  all 
doubt?  Mrs.  Ford  had  always  been  a  partizan  of 
Philip.  And  though  she  fully  valued  Lucy's  fortune, 
it  did  not  occur  to  her  that  a  girl  could  refuse  "a  good 
offer,"  for  no  reason  at  all.  That  girls  do  still  refuse 
"good  offers,"  m  the  very  face  of  the  statistics  which 
point  out  to  them  the  excess  of  womankind  and  un- 
likelihood of  marriage,  is  one  of  those  contradict  tuns 
of  human  nature  which  puzzle  the  philosopher.  Mts. 
Ford  thought  that  it  was  Lucy's  first  experience  of  the 
kind,  and  though  she  was  anxious  she  cannot  be  said 
to  have  had  much  fear.  She  put  out  her  gas,  all  but 
one  light,  and  waited,  alive  to  every  sound. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  why  it  was  that  Philip 
Rainy  foUmved  Lucy  home.  He  had  perceived  his 
mistake  the  last  time  they  had  been  together,  and  the 
folly  of  the  constant  watch  which  he  had  kept  upon 
herj  it  had  done  him  harm,  he  felt — it  had  made  him 
"lose  caste,"  which  was  the  most  dreadful  penalty  he 
could  think  of.  And  the  result  of  this  conviction  was 
that  on  being  asked  late,  and  he  felt  only  on  Lucy's 
account,  to  this  second  parly  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  this  time  he  would  possess  his  soul  in  silence. 
The  thought  that  Lucy's  money  might  go  to  make  some 
blockhead  happy,    some  fool  who  had  nothing  to  do 
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witli  ihe  Raiiiys,  was  no  less  intolerable  to  him  than 
ever;  but  he  began  to  feel  that  he  could  not  prevent 
this  by  interfering  with  Lucy's  amusements,  and  that 
on  the  other  hand  he  lost  friends  so  far  as  he  was 
himself  concerned.  Therefore  he  had  carefully  kept 
away  from  Lucy  during  the  whole  day;  and — what  else 
was  there  to  do?  he  fell  immediately  into  the  still  more 
serious  Charybdis  which  balanced  this  Scylla — that  is 
to  say  he  found  himself  involuntarily,  almost  unwil- 
lingly, by  the  side  of  Katie  Russell.  Not  much  had 
been  seen  of  them  all  the  day:  they  had  not  minded 
the  threatening  of  the  rain.  When  the  party  was  start- 
ing to  go  away,  they  had  been  foimd  at  the  very  last 
under  the  same  umbrella,  leisurely  making  their  way 
under  the  thickest  of  the  trees,  and  keeping  the  whole 
party  waiting.  Between  that  moment  and  the  arrival 
of  the  break  at  the  Terrace,  Philip  could  not  have 
given  a  very  dear  account  of  what  had  happened.  It 
had  been  a  kind  of  troubled  elysium,  a  happiness 
darkened  only  by  the  thought  which  would  occur  now 
and  then  that  it  was  an  unlawful  pleasure,  and  out  of 
the  question.  He  had  no  right  to  be  happy — at  least 
in  that  way.  What  he  ought  to  have  done  would 
have  been  to  make  himself  useful  to  everybody,  to 
please  the  givers  of  the  feast,  and  to  show  himself 
the  popular  useful  young  man,  worthy  of  all  confidence, 
which  he  had  been  hitherto  believed  to  be.  This— or 
else  to  secure  Lucy  the  heiress-cousin,  whom  he  had 
the  best  right  to  please — to  carry  her  off  triumphantly 
before  everybody's  eyes,  and  to  show  all  the  small 
great  people,  who  patronized  him,  how  entirely  superior 
he  was  to  their  patronage.  But  this  latter  was  a  step 
that  it  would  only  have  been  safe  to  take  had  he  been 
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entirely  assured  of  its  success:  and  he  was  not  at  all 
assured  of  its  success  either  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
Lucy  did  not  want  him,  and,  he  did  not  want  Lucy. 
This  was  the  fact,  he  felt;  it  was  a  fact  that  filled  him 
with  vexation  unspeakable.  Why  should'  not  he  wani 
Lucy?  why  should  he  want  somebody  quite  different — 
a  little  girl  without  a  sixpence,  without  interest  or  con- 
nection? Could  anything  be  so  perverse,  so  disappoint 
ingi  but  he  could  not  explain  or  analyze  it.  He  w» 
forced  to  confess  the  fact,  and  tliat  was  all.  He  did 
not  want  Lucy;  the  question  remained  should  he  compel 
himself  to  like  her,  and  after  that  compel  her  to  like 
him,  notwithstanding  this  double  indifference?  The 
titter  with  which  his  late  appearance  had  been  received 
when  he  returned  to  the  party,  and  when  Katie,  all 
shamefaced  and  blushing  had  been  helped  into  the 
over-crowded  carriage,  amid  smiles,  yet  general  im- 
patience, for  the  rain  was  coming  down,  and  everybody 
was  anxious  to  get  borne — had  shown  him  how  far 
astray  from  the  path  of  wisdom  he  had  gone.  Perhaps 
this  conviction  would  have  worn  off  had  he  been  by 
Katie's  side  crowded  up  into  a  comer,  and  feeling 
himself  enveloped  in  that  atmosphere  of  her  whidi 
confused  all  his  faculties  with  happiness,  whenever  he 
was  with  her,  yet  was  not  capable  of  being  explained 
But  Philip  was  thrust  into  an  already  too  large  cluster 
of  men  on  the  box,  and,  crowded  there  amid  the  drip- 
ping of  the  umbrellas,  had  time  to  turn  over  in  his 
mind  many  a  troublesome  thought.  Whither  was  he 
going?  what  had  he  been  doing?  was  he  mad  alto- 
gether to  forget  all  his  interests,  to  cast  prudence  be- 
hind him  and  laugh  at  all  that  was  necessary  in  his 
circumstances?     The   bitter   predominated    over   the 
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Bweet  as  he  chewed  the  cud  of  thought,  seated  on  an 
inch  of  space  among  the  bags  and  hampers,  and  um- 
lirelias  of  other  men,  with  the  confused  babble  of  ihe 
break  behind  him,  which  was  all  one  mass  of  damp 
creatures,  under  a  broken  firmament  of  umbrellas, 
where  a  few  kept  up  a  spasmodic  (ire  of  gloomy  gaiety, 
■while  all  the  rest  were  wrapped  in  still  more  gloomy 
silence.  He  heard  Katie's  voice  now  and  then  among 
the  others,  and  was  partially  wounded  by  the  sound  of 
it;  then  took  himself  to  task  and  did  his  best  to  per- 
suade himself  that  he  was  glad  she  could  talk  and  get 
some  pleasure  out  of  it,  and  had  not,  like  himself, 
dropped  into  a  nether-world  of  gloom  from  that  foolish 
Paradise  in  which  they  had  lost  themselves.  Much 
better  if  she  did  not  care!  he  said  to  himself,  with  a 
bitter  smile,  and  this  thought  helped  to  bring  out  and 
increase  his  general  sense  of  discomfiture.  The  whole 
business  must  be  put  a  stop  to,  he  said,  to  himself, 
with  aiigty  energy.  And  this  it  was  which,  when  the 
break  stopped  to  set  down  Lucy,  suggested  him  the 
Step  he  had  now  taken.  Katie  was  making  her  way 
out  between  the  knees  of  the  other  passengers,  from 
the  place  at  the  upper  end  of  the  carriage,  where  she 
had  been  all  but  suffocated,  when  Philip  jumped  down. 
He  caught,  by  the  light  of  the  lamp,  a  grin  on  tlie 
countenance  of  the  man  who  was  helping  her  out,  as 
he  said,  "Oh,  here's  Rainy."  But  for  that  he  would 
most  likely  have  gone  off  with  her  to  the  While  House, 
and  snatched  a  few  moments  of  fearful  joy  in  the  teeth 
of  his  own  resolution.  But  that  grin  drove  him  wild. 
He  put  up  his  umbrella  over  her  head,  and  left  her 
abruptly.  "I  must  see  Lucy  to-nighl,"  he  said,  leaving 
her  there  waiting  for  her  brother.    It  was  brutal,  he 
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felt,  after  all  that  had  passed;  but  what,  unless  he 
wanted  to  compromise  himself  utterly,  what  could  he 
do?  He  took  no  time  to  think,  as  he  followed  his 
cotisiri  and  her  companion  through  the  rain. 

But  when  he  had  followed  Lucy  silently  upstairs, 
he  did  not  quite  know  what  to  do  or  say  next.  Lucy 
stopped  on  her  way  to  her  room  to  change  her  habit, 
and  looked  round  upon  htm  with  surprise.  "Is  it  you, 
Philip?"  she  asked,  wondering,  then  added,  "I  am  glad 
to  see  you,  I  have  scarcely  seen  you  all  day;"  and  led 
the  way  into  the  pink  drawing-room.  Philip  sat  down 
as  he  was  told,  but  he  did  not  know  why  he  had  ooroc 
there,  or  what  he  wanted  to  say. 

"The  party— ^has  been  rather  spoilt  by  the  rain," 
she  said. 

"I  suppose  so,"  he  answered,  vaguely.  "Did  yon 
like  it?     Sometimes  one  does  not  mind  the  rain." 

"I  minded  it  very  much,"  said  Lucy,  with  a.  agh; 
then,  feeling  that  she  was  likely  to  commit  herself  if 
she  pursued  this  subject,  she  added,  "I  am  rather  glad 
the  time  is  over  for  these  parties;  they  are^ — a  trouble. 
The  first  one  is  pleasant— the  others—" 

Then  she  paused,  and  Philip's  mind  went  back  In 
the  first  one,  and  to  this  which  was  just  over.  He  had 
not  enjoyed  the  first,  except  the  end  of  it,  when  he 
look  Katie  home.  And  this  he  had  enjoyed,  but  nirt 
the  end.  His  imagination  escaped  from  the  present 
scene,  and  he  seemed  to  see  Katie  going  along  the 
muddy  road,  under  his  umbrella,  but  without  him. 
What  could  she  think?  that  he  had  abandoned  her?  w 
would  she  care  whether  he  abandoned  her  or  not? 

"That  depends,"  said  Philip,  oracularly,  and,  lifa 
Lucy,  with  a  sigh;   though   the  sigh  was  from  i 
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fereot  cause.  Then  he  looked  at  her  across  the  Uble. 
She  had  not  seated  herself,  but  stood  in  her  habit, 
looking  taller  and  more  graceful  than  usual,  more  high- 
bred too;  for  the  girls  whom  Philip  was  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  did  not  generally  indulge  in  such  an  ex- 
pensive exercise  as  that  of  riding.  He  looked  at  her 
with  a  sort  of  spectator  air,  as  though  balancing  her 
claims  against  those  of  the  others.  "I  should  not 
wonder,"  he  said,  "if  you  would  like  your  season  at 
Farafield  to  be  over  altogether,  and  to  be  free  to  go 
back  to  your  fine  friends." 

"Why  should  you  say  my  fine  friends — "  saidLucy, 
with  gentle  indignation:  and  then  more  sofUy,  but  also 
with  a  sigh,  for  she  had  been  left  for  a  long  time  with- 
out any  news  of  one  at  least  of  them,  whom  she  began 
to  think  her  only  real  friend— "but  indeed  you  are 
right,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  get  back — all  was 
so  quiet  there." 

"So  quiet!  If  you  are  not  quiet  in  Farafield,  where 
should  you  know  tranquilhty?"  cried  Philip,  with  a 
little  mock  laugh.  He  felt  that  she  must  intend  this 
for  a  joke,  and  in  his  present  temper  it  seemed  to  him 
a  very  bad  joke. 

Lucy  looked  at  him  with  a  momentary  inquiry 
in  her  eyes — a  question  which  had  a  great  deal  of 
wistfulness  and  anxiety  in  it.  Could  she  tell  her 
troubles  to  him?  He  was  her  kinsman  ^ — who  so 
well  qualified  to  advise  her?  But  then  she  shook  her 
head,  and  turned  away  from  him  with  an  impatient 
sigh. 

"What  is  it  you  mean?"  he  said,  with  some  excite- 
ment. His  mind  was  in  a  turmoil,  which  he  could  not 
tell  how  to  still.     He  felt  himself  at  the  mercy  of  his 
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impulses,  not  knowing  what  he  might  be  made  to  do 
in  the  next  five  minutes.  It  was  the  merest  "toss-np" 
what  he  would  do.  Never  had  he  felt  himself  so  ea- 
tirely  irresponsible,  so  without  independent  meaning 
so  ready  to  be  hurried  in  any  direction.  He  did  not 
feel  in  him  the  least  spark  of  love  for  Lucy.  He  f& 
impatient  with  her,  wroth  with  all  the  world  for  making 
so  much  of  her,  indignant  that  she  should  be  preferred 
to — others.  But  with  all  that  he  did  not  know  what 
he  might  find  himself  saying  to  her  next  momenL  The 
only  thing  was  that  it  would  not  be  his  doing,  it  would 
be  the  force  of  the  current  of  Fate,  on  which  he  fell 
himself  whirling  along — to  be  tossed  over  the  rapids 
or  dashed  against  the  rocks,  he  did  not  know  how  or 
when.  "What  do  you  mean?"  he  repeated;  "you  loot 
mysterious,  as  if  you  had  something  to  tell — what  is  it. 
I  have  seen  nothing  of  you  the  whole  day.  We  have 
been  nominally  at  the  same  party,  and  we  are  cousin^ 
though  you  don't  seem  to  remember  it  much,  and  we 
once  were  friends;  but  I  have  scarcely  seen  you.  You 
have  been  absorbed  by  other  attractions,  other  com- 
panions." 

"Philip!"  said  Lucy  faltering  and  growing  pale. 
Was  he  going  to  desert  her  too? 

"YesI"  he  said,  "it  is  quite  true.  I  am  one  that 
it  might  have  been  supposed  likely  you  would  turn  la. 
Natural  feeling  should  have  made  you  turn  to  me. 
I  have  always  tried  to  stand  by  you;  and  you  have  goi 
what  would  have  enriched  the  whole  fainily — all  to 
yourself.  Nature  pointed  to  me  as  your  nearest;  and 
yet  you  have  never,"  he  said,  pausing  to  give  additional 
bitterness  to  his  words,  and  feeling  himself  caught  io 
an  eddy,  and  whirling  round  in  that  violent  stnam 
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without  any  power  of  his  own,  "never  shown  the  slightest 
indination  to  turn  to,  or  to  cling  to,  me." 

"Indeed,  indeed,  Philip — "  Lucy  began. 

"Why  should  you  say  indeed,  indeed?  What  is 
indeed,  indeed?  Just  what  I  tell  you.  You  have  never 
singled  me  out,  whoever  might  be  your  favourite.  All 
your  family  have  been  put  at  a  disadvantage  for  you; 
but  you  never  singled  me  out,  never  showed  me  any 
preference — which  would  have  been  the  best  way  of 
setting  things  right." 

There  was  a  look  of  alarm  on  Luc)r's  face.  "If  it 
is  my  money,  Philip,  I  wish  you  had  the  half  of  it," 
she  said.  "I  wish  I  could  put  it  all  away,  and  stand 
free." 

"It  is  not  your  money,"  he  said,  "it  is  your " 

And  here  he  stopped  short,  and  looked  at  her  with 
staring  troubled  eyes.  The  eddy  had  nearly  whirled 
him  away,  wh^n  he  made  a  grasp  at  the  bank,  and 
felt  himself,  all  at  once,  to  recover  some  mastery  of 
his  movements.     He  did  not  know  very  well  what  he 

had  been  going  to  say:  "your "  what?  love?    It 

was  not  love  surely.  Not  such  a  profanation  as  that. 
He  looked  at  her  with  a  sudden  suspicious  threatening 
pause.  Then  he  burst  again  into  a  harsh  laugh.  "What 
was  I  going  to  say — I  don't  know  what  I  was  going  to 
say?" 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Philip?  I  am  your 
friend  and  your  cousin;  there  is  something  wrong — 
tell  me  what  it  is."  Lucy  came  up  to  him  full  of 
earnest  sympathy,  and  put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
and  looked  with  hectic  anxiety  in  his  face.  "Tell  me 
what  it  is,"  she  said,  with  a  soft  tone  of  entreaty.     "I 
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am  as  good  as  your  sister,  Philip.  If  I  could  nol  do 
anything  else,  I  could  be  sorr>'  for  yoii  at  least." 

He  looked  up  at  her  with  the  strangest  staring 
look,  feeling  his  head  go  round  and  round;  and  then 
he  gave  another  loud  sudden  laugh,  which  alarmed  her 
more.  "I'll  tell  you,"  he  said,  "yes!  I'll  tell  you.  It 
is  the  best  thing  I  can  do,  I  was  going — to  make  love 
to  you.     Lucy — -love!— for  your  money.  " 

She  patted  him  softly  on  the  shoulder,  soothing 
him  as  if  he  had  been  a  child  confessing  a  fault.  "No, 
no,  Philip,  no.  I  am  sure  you  were  not  thinking  of 
anything  so  unkind." 

"Lucyl"  he  said,  seizing  her  hand,  the  other  hand. 
She  never  even  removed  the  one  which  lay  softly, 
soothing  him,  on  his  shoulder.  "You  are  a  good  girl 
You  don't  deserve  to  have  a  set  of  mean  bounds  round 
you  as  we  all  are.  And  yet^there  arc  times  when  I 
feel  as  if  I  could  not  endure  to  see  you  give  yoar  for- 
tune, the  great  Rainy  fortune,  to  some — Other  fellow. 
There!  that  is  the  truth." 

"Poor  Philip!"  she  said,  shaking  her  head,  and 
still  moving  her  hand  softly  on  his  shoulder  with  a 
little  consolatory  movement,  calming  him  down.  Then 
she  added  with  a  smile,  "You  need  not  be  in  any 
trouble  for  that,  for  I  am  not  going  lo  give  it  to  any 
— fellow.     I  never  can  by  the  will." 

"I  don't  put  any  Ixust  in  that,"  he  said,  "no  one 
would  put  any  trust  in  that  You  will  marry,  of  course, 
and  then^it  will  be  as  Providence  ordains,  or  your 
husband.  He  will  take  the  command  of  it,  and  it  will 
be  his,  whatever  you  may  think  now." 

"I  do  not  think  so,"  "  icy  with  a  smile,  "and. 
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besides,  there  is  no  such  person.  You  need  not  trouble 
yourself  about  that." 

Then  Philip  wning  her  hand  again,  looking  up  at 
her  in  such  deadly  earnest,  that  it  took  from  him  all 
sense  of  humour.  "Lucy,  if  I  could  have  fallen  in 
love  with  you,  and  you  with  me,  that  would  have  been 
the  best  thing  of  all,"  he  said. 

"But  you  see  it  has  not  happened,  Philip;  it  is  not 
our  fault." 

"No,  I  suppose  not,"  he  said  gloomily  with  a  sigh, 
"it  is  not  my  fault.  1  have  tried  my  best;  but  things 
were  too  many  for  me."  Here  he  got  up ,  shaking  off 
unceremoniously  Lucy's  hand.  "Good  nightl  you  must 
be  damp  in  your  habit,  and  I've  got  wet  feel,"  he 
said. 

Mrs.  Ford  lay  in  wait  for  him  as  he  came  down- 
stairs, but  he  only  said  a  hasty  good-night  to  her  as 
he  went  away.  His  feel  were  wet,  and  he  realised  the 
possibility  of  taking  cold,  wliich  would  be  very  awkward 
now  that  the  duties  of  the  school  in  Kent's  Lane  had 
recommenced.  Nevertheless,  instead  of  going  home, 
he  crossed  the  road,  and  went  stumbling  among  the 
mud  towards  the  White  House,  What  did  he  want 
there?  he  had  a  dim  recollection  of  his  umbrella,  but 
it  was  not  his  umbrella  he  wanted.  And  Philip  was 
fortunate,  though,  perhaps,  he  did  not  deserve  it.  A 
light  flashed  suddenly  out  from  the  White  House  as  he 
reached  the  door.  Bertie  had  taken  his  sister  back, 
and  had  gone  in,  where  he  met  but  a  poor  reception. 
And  Katie  had  come  out  to  the  door  to  see  her  brother 
depart.  When  she  saw  tiie  other  figure  appearing  in 
the  gleam  of  light  from  the  door,  she  gave  a  little 
shriek  of  mingled  pleasure   and  malice.     "It  is  Mr. 
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der  she  is  not  ashamed  of  herself!  and  a  fine  company 
of  draggle-tails  you  must  have  been  when  you  came 
home.  If  I  were  Mr.  Rushton,  I  should  give  my  nife 
a  piece  of  my  mind.  I  would  not  allow,  nor  coun- 
tenance, for  a  moment,  such  silly  goings  on," 

"Mrs.  Rushton  did  not  do  it  for  herself,  Aunt 
Ford." 

"Oh,  don't  tell  me!  Do  you  suppose  she'd  do  il 
if  she  didn't  like  it?  Do  you  ever  catch  me  at  thai 
sort  of  folly?  I  almost  wished  you  to  get  somelhiEg 
that  would  disgust  you  with  such  nonsense;  but  nothing 
will  convince  you,  Lucy,  nothing  will  make  you  see 
that  it  is  your  money,  and  only  your  money — " 

How  glad  Lucy  was  when  the  meal  was  over,  and 
she  could  escape  upstairs  I  how  thankful  to  have  that 
pink  drawing-room  to  take  refuge  in,  though  it  was  not 
a  lovely  placel  Jock  came  with  her,  clinging  to  her 
hand.  Jock's  eyes  were  bigger  than  ever  as  he  raised 
them  to  his  sister's  face,  and  she,  on  her  part,  clung 
to  him  too,  little  though  he  was.  She  held  Jock  ck»e 
to  her,  and  gave  him  a  tremulous  kiss  when  they  entered 
that  lonely  little  domain  in  which  they  spent  so  much 
of  their  lives.  When  the  door  was  closed  and  eveiy- 
thing  shut  out,  even  the  voices  of  the  household  which 
hved  for  them,  yet  had  nothing  to  do  with  them,  this  room 
represented  the  world  to  Lucy  and  Jock.  Even  with  the 
household,  they  had  no  special  tie — not  even  a  servant 
attached  to  them,  as  they  might  have  had  if  they  had 
been  brought  up  like  the  children  of  the  rich.  But  they  bad 
been  just  so  brought  up  that  even  the  consolation  irf  a 
kind  nurse,  an  attendant  of  years,  was  denied  to  then, 
in  the  dismal  isolation  of  that  class  which  is  too  little 
raised  above  its  servants  to  venture  to  trust  them — 
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which  dares  not  to  love  its  ijiferiors,  because  they  are 
so  very  little  inferior,  yet  will  not  bow  to  anything  as 
above  itself.  They  had  nobody  accordingly,  Lucy's 
maid  even  had  been  sent  away.  Jock  had  no  old  DUrse 
to  take  refuge  with;  they  clung  together,  the  most  for- 
lorn young  pair.  "It  is  your  money,  and  only  your 
money,"  said  the  little  boy,  "as  Auntie  Ford  says?" 

"Oh  Jock,  how  can  I  tell?  I  wish  you  and  I  had 
a  little  cottage  somewhere  in  a  wood,  or  on  an  island, 
and  could  go  far  away,  and  never  see  any  one  any 
more ! " 

And  Lucy  cried;  her  spirit  was  broken,  her  loneli- 
ness seemed  to  seize  upon  her  all  at  once,  and  the 
sense  that  she  had  no  one  to  fall  back  upon,  nobody 
to  whom  her  money  was  not  the  inducement.  This 
was  an  idea  which  in  her  simplichy  she  had  never 
conceived  before.  She  had  thought  a  great  deal  of  her 
money,  and  perhaps  she  had  scarcely  formed  any  new 
acquaintances  without  asking  herself  whether  they 
wanted  her  help,  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  place 
them  upon  the  privileged  list.  It  had  been  her  favourite 
notion,  the  thing  that  occupied  her  mtnd  most;  but 
yet  Lucy  thinking  so  much  of  her  money,  never  thought 
that  it  was  because  of  her  money  that  people  were 
kind  to  her.  It  had  seemed  so  natural,  she  was  so 
grateful,  and  her  heart  was  so  open  to  all  that  made 
a  claim  upon  it.  And  she  and  Jock  were  so  lonely, 
so  entirely  thrown  upon  the  charity  of  those  around 
them.  Therefore  she  had  never  thought  of  her  wealth 
as  affecting  anyone's  opinion  of  herself  Had  any  of 
her  friends  asked -for  a  share  of  it,  represented  them- 
selves or  others  as  in  need  of  it,  Lucy  would  have 
listened  to  them  with  delight,  would  have  given  with 
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both  hands  and  a  joyful  heart,  at  once  gratifying  htx- 
self  and  doing  her  duty  according  to  her  father's  in- 
structions. But  that  her  friend's  should  seek  her  becanse 
she  was  rich,  and  that  one  man  after  another  should 
startle  her  youth  with  proposals  of  marriage  because 
she  was  rich —  this  was  an  idea  that  had  never  entered 
into  Lucy's  mind  before.  "Your  money,  and  onlyyom 
money:"  the  words  seemed  to  ring  in  her  ears,  and 
when  Jock  asked  wondering  if  this  were  true,  she  could 
not  make  him  any  reply:  oh,  how  could  she  tell?  oh, 
that  she  had  wings  like  a  dove,  that  she  might  fly  away, 
and  hide  herself  and  be  at  rest!  and  then  she  cried. 
What  more  could  a  girl  so  young  and  innocent  do? 

Jock  stood  by  her  side,  by  her  knee,  and  watched 
her  with  large  serious  eyes,  which  seemed  to  widen 
and  widen  witli  the  strain  and  dilation  of  tears;  but 
he  would  not  cry  with  Lucy.  He  said  slowly  in  1 
voice  which  it  took  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
keep  steady.     "I  do  not  think  that  Sir  Tom " 

"Oh,"  cried  Lucy,  putting  him  away  from  her  with 
a  bmst  of  still  warmer  tears.  "Sir  TomI  Vou  don'i 
know,  Jock.     Sir  Tom  is  unkind  too." 

Jock  looked  at  her,  swallowing  all  his  unshed  tears 
with  an  effort;  he  looked  at  her  with  that  scorn  which 
so  often  fills  the  mind  of  a  child,  to  see  the  want  of 
perception  which  distinguishes  its  elders.  "It  is  you 
that  don't  know,"  said  Jock.  He  would  not  argne  the 
question.  He  left  her,  shaking  as  it  might  be  the  dust 
off  his  feet,  and  took  the  Heroes  from  the  table,  and 
threw  himself  down  on  his  favourite  rug.  He  would 
not  condescend  to  argne.  But  after  he  had  read  ft 
dozen  pages,  he  paused  and  raised  himself  upon  his 
elbows,  imd  looked  at  her  with  fine  contempt.   "Yoa!" 
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he  said,  "you  wouldn't  have  known  the  gods  if  you 
had  seen  them.  You  would  have  thought  Her6  was 
only  a  big  woman.  What  is  the  good  of  talking  to 
you?" 

Lucy  dried  her  eyes  in  great  surprise;  she  was 
quite  startled  and  shaken  by  the  reproof.  She  looked 
at  the  little  oracle  with  a  respect  which  was  mingled 
at  once  with  awe  and  with  gratitude.  If  he  would 
but  say  something  more!  But,  instead  of  uttering  any 
further  deliverance,  he  dropped  his  elbows  again,  and 
let  himself  down  into  the  rug,  and  became  altogether 
unconscious  at  once  of  her  presence  and  her  difi&culties, 
indifferent  as  the  gods  themselves  to  the  sorrows  of 
mortal  men. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that,  after  all 
this,  Lucy  could  settle  with  much  tranquillity  to  her 
book,  which  was  the  history  which  she  had  been  read- 
ing so  conscientiously.  When  St.  Clair  had  withdrawn, 
he  had  taken  with  him  the  history  book  (it  was  Mr. 
Froude's  version  of  that  oft-told  tale),  which  was  as 
easy  to  read  as  any  novel,  and  Lucy  was  left  with  her 
old  text-book,  which  was  as  dry  as  facts  could  make 
it.  She  could  not  read,  the  book  dropped  upon  her 
knee  half  a  dozen  times  in  half  an  hour,  and  the  time 
of  study  was  nearly  over  when  some  one  came  with  a 
soft  knock  to  the  door.  It  was  Miss  Southwood  who 
came  in  with  a  shawl  round  her,  and  her  close  old- 
fashioned  bonnet  tied  over  her  ears.  She  came  in 
somewhat  breathless,  and  plunged  into  a  few  set  phrases 
about  the  weather  without  a  moment's  pause. 

"What  a  dreadful  day  for  your  pic-nic!  I  could 
not  help  thinking  of  you  through  all  that  rain.  Did 
you   get  very  wet,  Lucy?   and  you  were  riding  too. 
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You  must  have  got  everything  spoiled  tJiat  you  haj 
on." 

"Oh  no,   for  we  drove  home;  but  it  was  not  weiy 

pleasant." 

"Pleasant! — I  should  think  not.  It  was  very  fooIiUi 
— what  could  you  expect  in  October?  Mrs.  Rushton 
must  have  had  some  object.  What  did  she  moan  by 
it?  Ah,  my  dear,  you  were  a  great  deal  safer  in  Maria^ 
bands;  that  is  a  scheming  woman,"  cried  Miss  South- 
wood.  Then  she  touclied  Lucy  on  the  arm,  and  made 
signs  at  Jock  on  the  rug,  "wouldn't  you? — "  she  said, 
making  a  gesture  witli  her  hand  towards  the  door, 
"for  I  want  to  speak  to  you — by  yourself." 

"You  need  not  mind  Jock,"  said  Lucy;  "he  is  al- 
ways there.  When  he  has  a  book  to  read  he  never 
cares  for  anything  else," 

"Oh!  I  wouldn't  trust  to  his  not  caring — liiile 
pitchers — -and  then  you  never  know  when  they  may 
open  theu-  mouths  and  blurt  everything  out.  Come 
this  way  a  little,"  Miss  Southwood  said,  leading  Lncy 
to  the  window,  and  sinking  her  voice  to  a  whisper.  "1 
have  a  note  to  you  from  Maria;  but  my  dear  I  woulda'i 
give  it  you  without  saying— you  must  not  take  it  by 
the  letter,  Lucy.  For  my  part  I  don't  agree  willi  it  at 
all.  It  ought  to  have  been  sent  to  you  last  night;  hut 
1  am  Frank's  aunt  as  well  as  Maria,  I  have  a  right 
to  my  say  too;  and  I  don't  agree  with  it,  I  don't  at  all 
agree  with  it,"  Miss  Southwood  said  anxiously.  She 
watched  Lucy's  face  with  great  concern  while  she 
opened  the  note,  standing  against  the  misty-white 
curtains  at  the  window.  The  countenance  of  little 
Miss  Southwood  was  shaded  by  the  projecting  cares 
of  her  bonnet,  but  it  was  very  full  of  anxiety,  and  tlic 
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interval  seemed  long  to  her  though  the  note  was  short. 
This  is  what  Mrs,  Stone  said — 

"Dear  Lucy, 
"On  thinking  over  the  extraordinary  proposal  you 
made  yesterday,  I  think  it  right  to  recommend  you  to 
dismiss  all  idea  of  my  nephew,  Frank  St  Clair,  out  of 
your  mind.  Your  offer  is  very  well  meant,  but  it  is 
impossible,  and  I  trust  he  will  never  be  so  deeply 
wounded  as  he  would  be  by  hearing  of  the  compensa- 
tion which  you  have  thought  proper  to  suggest  I 
don't  wish  to  be  unkind,  but  it  is  only  your  ignorance 
that  makes  the  idea  pardonable;  I  forgive,  and  will 
try  to  forget  it;  but  I  trust  you  will  take  precautions 
to  prevent  it  from  ever  reaching  the  ears  of  Mr. 
St.  Clair. 

"Your  friend, 

"Maria  Stone." 

This  letter  brought  the  tears  to  Luc/s  eyes.  "I 
did  not  mean  to  be  unkind.  Oh,  Miss  Southwood, 
you  did  not  think  I  wanted  to  insult  anyone!" 

"It  is  all  nonsense;  of  course  you  never  meant  to 
insult  him,"  said  Miss  Southwood,  anxiously.  "It  is 
Maria  who  is  cracked,  I  think.  Money  is  never  an 
insult — unless  there  is  too  little  of  it,"  she  added, 
cautiously.  "  Of  course  if  you  were  to  offer  a  gentleman 
the  same  as  you  would  give  to  a  common  man —  But 
my  opinion,  Lucy,  is  that  Frank  himself  should  be 
allowed  to  judge.  We  ought  not  to  sacrifice  his  in- 
terest for  our  pride.  It  is  he  himself  who  ought  to 
decide." 

"I  do  not  want  to  give  too  little.    Oh!"  said  Lucy, 
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"if  you  knew  how  glad  1  would  be  to  think  it  was  all 
gone!  I  thought  at  first  it  would  be  delightful  to  help 
everybody — to  give  them  whatever  they  wanted." 

"But  if  you  give  all  your  money  away,  you  will  not 
be  a  very  great  heiress  any  more." 

"That  was  what  papa  meant,"  said  Lucy,  "He 
thought  because  my  uncle  made  it,  I  should  have  the 
pleasure  of  giving  it  back." 

Miss  Southwood  looked  at  her  with  a  very  grave 
face.  "My  dear,"  she  said,  "if  I  were  you  I  would 
not  speak  of  it  like  this,  I  would  not  let  it  be  known. 
As  it  is  you  might  marry  anybody;  you  might  have  3 
duke,  I  verily  believe,  if  you  liked;  but  if  it  is  knoim 
that  the  money  is  not  yours  after  all,  that  you  ar«  not 
the  great  heiress  everybody  thinks,  it  will  spoil  yoiu 
prospects,  Lucy.  Listen  to  me,  for  I  am  speaking  as 
a  friend:  now  that  you  are  not  going  to  many  Frank, 
I  can't  have  any  motive,  can  I?  I  would  not  say  a 
word  about  it  till  after  I  was  married,  Lucy,  if  I  were 
in  your  place.    It  will  spoil  all  your  prospects,  you  will 

She  raised  her  voice  unconsciously  as  she  g.ive 
this  advice,  till  even  little  Jock  was  roused,  He  got 
upon  his  elbows  and  twisted  himself  round  to  look  at 
her.  And  the  stare  of  his  great  eyes  had  a  fascinating 
effect  upon  Miss  Southwood.  She  turned  round,  in- 
voluntarily drawn  by  them,  and  said,  with  a  half  shriek, 
"Good  Lord!  I  forgot  that  child." 

As  for  Lucy  she  made  no  reply;  she  only  hall 
understood  what  .was  meant  by  the  spoiling  of  ba 
prospects,  and  this  serious  remonstrance  had  much  less 
effect  upon  her,  than  words  a  great  deal  less  weighly. 
"Will  you  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do?"  she  said,  simply; 
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*'ahd  how  much  do  you  think  it  should  be,"Miss  South- 
wood?  (jentlemen  spend  a  great  deal  more  than  wo- 
men.    I  will  write  at  once  to  my  guardian." 

"To  your  guardian!"  Miss  Southwood  cried;  and 
this  time  with  a  real  though  suppressed  shriek,  "you 
will  write  to  your  guardian — about  Frank?" 

Here  Lucy  laughed  softly  in  spite  of  herself.  "You 
do  not  think  I  could  keep  thousands  of  pounds  in 
my  pockets?  and  besides  it  has  all  to  be  done — like 
business." 

"Like  business!"  Miss  Southwood  was  unreasonably, 
incomprehensibly,  wounded;  "write  to  your  guardian," 
she  said,  faintly;  "about  Frank?  manage  it  like  busi- 
ness? Oh,  Lucy,  I  fear  it  was  I  that  was  mistaken, 
and  Maria  that  understood  you,  after  all!" 

Why  did  she  cry?  Lucy  stood  by  wondering,  yet 
troubled,  while  her  visitor  threw  herself  into  a  chair 
and  wept.  "Oh!"  she  cried,  "I  that  thought  you  were 
a  lady!  but  what  is  bred  in  the  bone  will  come  out. 
To  offer  a  favour,  and  then  to  expose  a  person — who 
is  much  better  bom  and  more  a  gentleman  than  your- 
self!" 

This  new  blow  entirely  overwhelmed  Lucy.  She 
did  not  know  what  to  reply.  Whatever  happened  she 
began  to  think,  she  must  always  be  in  the  wrong. 
She  was  not  a  lady,  she  had  no  delicacy  of  feeling; 
had  not  Mrs.  Russell  said  so  before?  Lucy  felt  her- 
self sink  into  unimaginable  depths.  They  all  despised 
her,  or  what  was  worse,  thought  of  her  money,  shutting 
their  hearts  against  herself,  and  she  was  so  willing,  so 
anxious  that  they  should  have  her  money,  so  little 
desirous  to  get  any  credit  from  it.  After  a  while  she 
laid  her  hand  softly  upon  her  visitor's  shoulder.    "Miss 
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Southwood,"  she  said,  in  her  soft,  little,  deprcca 
voice,  "if  you  would  only  think  for  a  moment, 
only  a  girl,  I  do  not  keep  it  myself.  They  only  let  a 
have  a  little,  just  a  little  when  I  want  it.  "  '  " 
will  that  ray  guardians  must  know,  and  help  me  to 
decide.  Dear  Miss  Southwood,  don't  he  angry,  for  1 
canuot^ — I  cannot  do  anything  else.  It  is  no  disgrace 
not  to  have  money,  and  no  credit  or  pleasure  to  have 
it,"  Lucy  said,  with  a  deep  sigh;  "no  one  can  know 
that  so  well  as  me." 

"You  little  goose,"  said  Miss  Southwood,  "why  ii 
is  aierylking  to  you!  who  do  you  think  would  have 
taken  any  notice  of  you,  who  would  have  made  a  pet 
of  you,  but  for  your  money?  I  mean,  of  course,"  she 
said,  with  a  compunction,  seeing  the  effect  her  words 
produced,  "except  steady  old  friends  like  Maria  and 
me." 

Poor  little  Lucy  had  grown  very  pale;  her  limbs 
trembled  under  her,  her  blue  eyes  got  a  wistful  look 
which  went  to  the  heart  of  the  woman  who  had  not, 
so  opaque  are  some  intelligences,  intended  to  be  un- 
kind. Miss  Southwood,  even  now,  did  not  quite  see 
how  she  had  been  unkind.  It  was  as  plain  as  day- 
light to  her  that  old  John  Trevor's  daughter  had  no 
claim  whatever  upon  the  consideration  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  except  on  account  of  her  money;  whicli 
was  not  to  say  that  she  might  not,  however,  have 
fnends  in  a  humbler  class,  who  might  care  for  her. 
for  herself  alone.  As  for  Lucy  she  dropped  down  uiion 
a  chair,  and  said  no  more;  her  heart  was  as  heavy  as 
lead.  Wherever  she  turned,  was  not  this  dismal  burden 
taken  up  and  repeated,  "Your  money,  and  your  money 
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"Oh,  no,  it  does  not  matter.  Must  I  write  to  Mr. 
Chervil,  or  must  it  all  be  given  up?"  said  Lucy, 
faintly,  "and  Mr.  St.  Clair—?" 

"If  you  think  so  much  of  him  why,  why  can't  you 
make  up  your  mind  and  have  him?"  cried  his  aunt 
"It  is  not  anything  so  much  out  of  the  way,  when  one 
knows  all  the  circumstances:  for  you  will  not  really 
have  such  a  great  fortune  after  all.  Lucy,  would  it 
not  be  much  better — ?" 

Lucy  shook  her  head;  she  did  not  feel  herself 
capable  of  words,  and  Miss  Southwood  was  about  to 
begin  another  and  an  eloquent  appeal,  when  there 
was  once  more  a  summons  at  the  door,  and  some  one 
was  heard  audibly  coming  up  stairs.  A  minute  after 
Mrs.  Rushton  appeared  at  the  drawing-room  door.  She 
was  flushed  and  pre-occupied,  and  came  in  quickly, 
not  waiting  for  the  maid;  but  when  she  saw  Miss 
Southwood,  she  made  a  marked  and  sudden  pause. 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  I  thought  I  should  find  you 
alone,  Miss  Trevor,  at  this  early  hour." 

"I  am  just  going,"  Miss  Southwood  said;  and  she 
kissed  Lucy  affectionately,  partly  by  way  of  blowing 
trumpets  of  defiance  to  the  rival  power.  "Don't  con- 
clude about  what  we  were  speaking  of  till  I  see  you 
again;  be  sure  you  wait  till  I  see  you  again,"  she  said, 
as  she  went  away.  Mrs.  Rushton  had  not  sat  down, 
she  was  evidently  full  of  some  subject  of  importance. 
She  scarcely  waited  till  her  predecessor  had  shut  the 
door. 

"I  have  come  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  which 
I  fear  will  scarcely  be  pleasant.  Miss  Trevor;"  she 
said. 

Lucy  tried  to  smile,  she  brought  forward  her  softest 
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easy-chair  with  obsequious  attention.  She  had  some- 
thing to  make  up  to  Raymond's  mother.  "I  hope  no- 
thing has  happened,"  she  said. 

"I  will  not  sit  down,  I  am  much  obhged  to  yoa. 
No,  nothing  has  happened,  so  far  a^  I  know.  It  is 
about  yourself  I  wanted  to  speak.  Miss  Trevor,  you 
atforded  a  spectacle  to  my  party  yesterday,  which  I 
hope  never  to  see  repeated  again.  I  waroed  yon  Uk 
other  night  that  you  were  flirting — " 

Lucy's  countenance,  which  had  been  full  of  alarm, 
cleared  a  little,  she  even  permitted  herself  to  smile. 
"Flirting?"  she  said. 

"I  don't  think  it  a  smiling  matter.  Vou  have  oo 
mother,"  said  Mrs.  Rushton,  "and  we  are  all  sorry  fa 
you — in  a  measure,  we  are  all  very  sony  for  you.  We 
know  what  the  maimer  of  fashionable  circles  are,  at 
least  of  some  fashionable  circles,  are.  I  have  always 
said  that  to  put  you,  with  your  antecedents,  into  the 
hands  of  a  woman  bke  Lady  Randolph!  But  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that,  I  wash  my  hands  of  that. 
The  thing  is  that  it  will  not  do  here." 

Lucy  said  nothing.  She  looked  at  her  new  Kk- 
mentor  wistfully,  begging  for  merty.  What  had  she 
done? 

"Yesterday  opened  my  eyes,"  said  Mrs,  Rushton, 
with  a  heat  and  energy  which  flushed  her  checks. 
"I  have  been  trying  to  think  you  were  all  a  nice  girt 
should  be.  I  have  been  thinking  of  you,"  said  the 
angry  woman  with  some  sudden  natural  tears,  "as  one 
of  my  own.  Heaven  knows  that  is  what  has  been  in 
my  mind,  A  poor  orphan  though  she  is  so  rich,  tluB. 
is  what  I  have  always  said  to  myself — poc 
will  tiy  to  be  a  mother  to  her." 
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"Oh,  Mrs.  Rushton,  you  have  been  very  kind.  I 
know  it  seems  ungrateful,"  cried  Lucy  with  answering 
tears  of  penitence,  "but  if  you  will  only  think — ^what 
was  I  to  do? — ^I  don't  want  to  many  anyone.  And 
Mr.  Raymond  is —     I  had  never  thought — " 

There  was  a  momentary  pause.  Mrs.  Rushton  had 
a  struggle  with  herself.  Nature  had  sent  her  here  in 
Raymond's  quarrel,  eager  to  avenge  him  somehow, 
and  her  mind  was  torn  with  the  desire  to  take  his 
part  openly,  to  declare  herself  on  her  boy's  side,  to 
overthrow  and  punish  the  girl  who  had  slighted  him. 
But  pride  and  prudence  came,  though  tardily,  to  her 
assistance  here.  She  stared  at  Lucy  for  a  moment 
with  the  blank  look  which  so  often  veils  a  supreme 
conflict.  Then  she  said  with  an  air  of  surprise,  "Ray- 
mond? Do  you  mean  my  son?  I  cannot  see  what  he 
has  to  do  with  the  question." 

Lucy  felt  as  a  half-fainting  patient  feels  when  the 
traditionary  glass  of  cold  water  is  dashed  in  her  face. 
She  came  to  herself  with  a  little  gasp  of  astonishment. 
What  was  it  then?  except  in  the  matter  of  refusing 
Ray  her  conscience  was  void  of  all  offence.  She 
looked  at  Mrs.  Rushton  with  wonder  in  her  wide  open 
eyes. 

"I  do  not  know,"  Mrs.  Rushton  continued,  finding 
her  ground  more  secure  as  she  went  on,  "what  you 
mean  to  insinuate  about  my  boy.  He  is  not  one  that 
will  ever  lead  a  girl  too  far.  No,  Lucy,  that  is  a  thing 
that  will  never  happen.  It  is  when  one  of  your  town 
set  appears  that  you  show  yourself  in  your  true  colours; 
but  perhaps  it  is  not  your  fault,  perhaps  Lady  Ran- 
.  dolph  thinks  that  quite  the  right  sort  of  behaviour.     I 
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never  attempt  to  fathom  the  conduct  of  women  of  her 
class." 

At  this  Lucy  began  to  feel  an  impulse  if  not  of 
self-defence,  yet  of  resistance  on  her  friend's  bchall. 
"Hease  do  not  speak  so  of  Lady  Raodolph,"  she  slid 
with  mild  tinnness;  "if  you  are  angry  with  me — I  dii 
not  know  why  it  is,  but  if  you  are  angiy,  I  am  veij 
sorry,  and  you  must  say  what  you  please  of  me — but 
Lady  Randolph!  I  think,"  said  Lucy,  tears  coming  Ip 
her  eyes,  "if  I  am  not  to  trust  Lady  Randolph,  I  majr 
as  well  give  up  altogether,  for  there  seems  no  one  who 
will  stand  by  me  I  of  all  the  people  I  know," 

"Oh,  Lady  Randolph  will  stand  by  you,  never  fear; 
so  long  as  you  keep  your  fortune,  you  are  sure  of  Lady 
Randolph,"  cried  Mrs,  Rushton  with  vehemence.  "But 
as  for  other  friends,  Miss  Trevor,  your  behaviour  must 
be  their  guide." 

"Why  do  you  call  me  Miss  Trevor,"  cried  Lucy, 
her  courage  giving  way,  "what  have  I  done?  If  it  is 
Raymond  that  has  set  you  against  me,  it  is  cniel.  I 
have  done  nothing  to  make  my  friends  give  me  up," 
the  poor  girl  cried,  with  mingled  shame  and  indigna- 
tion; for  the  suggestion  of  unfit  behaviour  ab^hed 
Lucy,  and  yet,  being  driven  to  bay,  she  could  not  bot 
make  a  little  stand  in  her  own  defence. 

"Raymond  againi"  cried  Mrs.  Rushton 
angry  laugh,  "why  should  you  wish  to  mix  up  i 
in  it?  It  is  not  Raymond,  as  I  have  said  before,  1 
would  lead  any  girl  to  make  an  exhibition  of  herself 
^but  the  moment  you  get  with  one  of  your  own  set! 
I  call  you  Miss  Trevor,  because  I  am  disappointed, 
bitterly  disappointed  in  you.  I  thought  jfoii  were  x 
different  girl  altogether,  nice,  and  modest,  and  gentk, 
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;fore,  fi^^ 
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and — but  I  have  my  innocent  Emmie  to  think  of,  and 
I  will  not  have  her  grow  up  with  such  an  example 
before  her  eyes.  Therefore  if  you  see  a  difference  in 
me  you  will  know  the  cause  of  it.  I  have  treated 
you  like  a  child  of  my  own.  I  have  made  parties  for 
you,  introduced  you  everywhere,  and  this  is  my  re- 
ward. But  it  is  always  so;  I  ought  to  console  myself 
with  that;  those  we  are  kind  to  are  exactly  those  that 
turn  upon  us  and  rend  us.  Oh!  what  is  that,  are 
you  setting  a  dog  upon  me?  You  ungrateful,  ill-man- 
nered  " 

There  was  no  dog;  but  Jock,  unobserved  by  the 
visitor,  had  been  there  all  the  time,  and  as  Mrs.  Rush- 
ton  grew  vehement  his  attention  had  been  roused.  He 
had  raised  himself  on  his  elbows,  listening  with  ears 
and  eyes  alike,  and  by  this  time  his  patience  was  ex- 
hausted; the  child  was  speechless  with  childish  fury. 
He  took  the  easiest  way  Uiat  occurred  to  him  of  free- 
ing Lucy.  He  seized  the  long  folds  of  Mrs.  Rushton's 
train  which  lay  near  him  in  not  imgraceful  undulations, 
and  winding  his  hands  into  it,  made  an  effort  to  drag 
her  to  the  door.  The  alarm  with  which  she  felt  this 
mysterious  tug,  which  very  nearly  overset  her  balance, 
got  vent  in  a  shriek  which  rang  through  the  whole 
house.  "It  is  a  mad  dog!"  she  cried,  with  a  rush  for 
the  door,  carrying  Jock  along  with  her.  But  no  mortal 
thread  could  stand  such  an  appendage.  Mrs.  Rushton's 
dress  was  slight  in  fabric,  and  gave  way  with  a  shriek- 
ing of  stuff  rent  asunder,  and  stitches  torn  loose.  Lucy 
flew  to  the  rescue,  catching  her  little  champion  in  her 
arms  with  outcries  of  horror  and  apology,  yet  secret 
kisses  of  gratitude  and  consolation  to  the  flushed  and 
excited  child.     It  was  at  this  moment  that  Mrs.  Ford, 
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having  put'  on  her  purple  silk,  sailed  into  the*  robm, 
her  pace  scarcely  accelerated  by  the  cries  she  heard, 
for  she  owed  it  to  herself  to  be  dignified  in  the  pre- 
sence of  strangers  whatever  happened.  She  paused  a 
moment  at  the  door,  throwing  up  her  hands.  Then, 
"For  shame  Jock!  for  shame!"  she  cried  loudly,  stan^ 
ing  her  foot,  while  Lucy  kneeling  down,  kissing,  and 
scolding,  and  crying  in  a  breath,  endeavoured  to  un- 
loose the  little  passionate  hot  hands.  "She  should  let 
Lucy  alone!"  cried  Jock  with  spasmodic  fury.  He 
would  have  held  on  like  the  dog  for  which  his  enemy 
took  him,  through  any  amount  of  beating.  "I  do  not 
wonder  after  the  way  in  which  he  has  been  brought 
up,"  cried  Mrs.  Rushton,  panting  and  fiirious  as  she 
got  free. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
THE  CUP  FULL. 

Jock  was  not  allowed  to  come  down  to  dinner  that 
day,  and  Lucy,  refusing  to  leave  him,  sat  with  the 
culprit  on  her  knee,  their  arms  clasped  about  each 
other,  their  hot  cheeks  touching.  "Oh,  if  we  could  go 
away!  if  we  only  had  a  little  hut  anywhere,  you  and 
me,  in  the  loneliest  place,  where  we  should  never  see 
any  of  these  people  more,"  Lucy  cried;  and  Jock, 
though  he  was  still  in  a  state  of  wild  excitement, 
calmed  down  a  little,  and  began  to  think  of  a  deso- 
late island,  that  favourite  fancy  of  childhood.  "I  should 
not  be  so  clever  as  Hazel  was — for  he  was  a  fellow 
that  knew  everything;  but  couldn't  I  build  you  a  house, 
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Luqr?"  the  little  fellow  said,  his  wet  eyes  lighting  up 
at  the  thought.  He  had  read  "Foul  Play"  not  long 
before.  Jock  was  not  fond  of  the  modem  novel;  but 
he  made  an  exception  in  favour  of  Mr.  Reade,  as  what 
boy  of  sense  would  not  do?  With  this  forlorn  fancy 
they  consoled  themselves  as  they  sat  dinnerless,  cling- 
ing to  each  other — a  lonely  pair.  Mrs.  Ford,  half 
alarmed  at  the  success  of  her  punishment,  which  was 
so  much  greater  than  she  expected,  for,  to  do  her 
justice,  she  wanted  only  a  lawful  submission,  and  not 
to  deprive  the  little  delicate  boy  of  a  meal,  came  up- 
stairs several  times  to  the  door  to  ask  if  Jock  would 
submit;  but  he  would  not  say  he  was  sorry,  which  was 
what  she  required.  "Why  couldn't  she  let  my  Lucy 
alone?  I  would  do  it  again,"  he  said,  turning  a  deaf 
ear  to  all  Mrs.  Ford's  moral  addresses.  All  this  time 
Lucy  held  him  close,  kissing  his  little  tear-wet  cheek, 
and  crying  over  him,  so  that,  perhaps,  his  firmness  was 
not  wonderful.  "You  shoiild  not  encourage  him,  Lucy," 
said  Mrs.  Ford.  "Come  down  to  your  dinner.  It  is 
a  shame  to  encourage  a  little  naughty  boy;  and  you 
can't  go  without  your  dinner."  "If  you  had  but  one 
in  all  the  world  to  stand  up  for  you,  only  one,  would 
you  go  and  forsake  him?"  cried  Lucy,  with  floods  of 
hot  tears.  And  then  Mrs.  Ford  went  downstairs  very 
uncomfortable,  as  are  all  enforcers  of  domestic  dis- 
cipline, when  the  culprits  will  not  give  way.  Against 
this  kind  of  resistance  the  very  sternest  of  household 
despots  fight  in  vain,  and  Mrs.  Ford  was  not  a  house- 
hold despot,  but  only  an  ignorant,  well-meaning  woman, 
driven  to  her  wit's  end.  If  she  were  unkind  now  and 
then,  it  was  not  that  she  ever  meant  to  be  unkind. 
She  grew  more  and  more  uncomfortable  as  time  after 
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time  she  returned  beaten  to  the  dinner-table  down- 
stairs, which  she,  herself,  could  not  lake  any  pleasnic 
in,  because  these  two  troublesome  young  persons  wen 
fasting  above. 

This  was  a  mo\imful  meal  in  the  bouse.  Fofd 
himself  satisfying  his  usual  good  ajipetite  in  the  naiunl 
way,  was  fallen  upon  by  his  wife,  and,  so  to  speak, 
slaughtered  at  his  own  table,  llie  dainty  dishes  dw 
had  prepared  specially  for  Lucy  were  sent  uway  no- 
touched,  and  the  good  woman  herself  ate  nothing.  She 
did  nothing  but  talk  all  through  that  meal  of  Jock^ 
misdemeanour.  "And  Lucy  spoils  him  so.  She  wtB 
not  listen  to  me.  It  is  bad  for  the  child— dreadful^ 
bad  for  the  child.  He  ought  to  be  at  school,  knocking 
about  among  other  boys.  And  histead  of  that,  she 
sits  and  cries  and  kisses  him,  and  goes  without  her 
dirmer.  It's  enough  to  kill  the  child,"  cried  Mrs.  Ford, 
"at  his   age,   and  a  delicate  boy,  to   eat   nothing  all 

"  Then  why  don't  you  let  him  come  down  and  haw 
his  dinner,"  said  Ford,  bis  mouth  full  of  a  iaita 
morsel, 

"Oh,  you  never— you  never  understand 
Am  I  the  one  to  niin  that  child's  morals,  and" 
him  think  he  can  do  what  he  likes,  for  the  sake  of  1 
dinner?  Not  till  he  gives  in  and  says  he  is  sony," 
said  Mrs.  Ford,  pushing  her  plate  away  with  u^y 
emphasis,  "but  it  is  Lucy  that  makes  me  unhapjiy." 
she  said,  "anybody — anything  else  for  the  sake  of 
that  boy." 

And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  little  Jock,  at  leasl. 
heard  the  rattle  of  the  plates  and  dishes  as  they  were 
cleared   xway  with    a    sinking    of  the    heart;    but  hi 
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would  not  give  in.  Lucy  was  less  moved  by  it.  She 
had  something  of  that  contempt  for  dinners  which  is 
an  attribute  of  the  female  mind,  and  she  was  worn 
with  excitement,  cast  down  and  discouraged  in  every 
way.  She  said  to  herself  that  she  could  not  have 
swallowed  anything;  the  mere  suggestion  seemed  to 
bring  a  lump  in  her  throat.  She  wanted  to  see  no- 
body, to  turn  her  face  to  the  wall,  to  "give  in"  alto- 
gether. Lucy  could  not  have  told  what  vague  mysteri- 
ous despair  was  implied  in  the  idea  of  "giving  in,"  but 
it  seemed  the  end  of  all  things,  the  lowest  depth  of 
downfall.  Notwithstanding  this  wild  desperation  and 
desire  to  turn  her  back  upon  all  the  world,  it  was  a 
very  welcome  interruption  when  Katie  Russell  knocked 
softly  at  the  door,  and  came  in  with  a  subdued  eager- 
ness and  haste  which  betrayed  that  she  had  something 
to  tell.  Katie  was  not  Hke  her  usual  self  any  more 
than  Lucy  was.  There  was  a  soft  flush  upon  her  face, 
an  unusual  excitement  and   brightness   in    her  eyes. 

She  came  in  rapidly,  with  an  "Oh,  Lucy 1"  then 

stopped  short  when  she  saw  Jock,  and  the  lamentable 
air  of  the  little  group  still  clinging  close  together, 
whose  mournful  intercourse  she  had  interrupted.  Katie 
burst  forth  into  a  little  laugh  of  excitement.  "What 
is  the  matter  with  you?"  she  said.  Jock  slid  out  of 
Lucy's  arms,  and  Lucy  rose  up  from  her  chair  at  this 
question.  They  were  glad  enough  to  come  to  an  end 
of  the  situation,  though  they  had  both  made  up  their 
minds  to  accept  no  comfort.  And  when  Lucy  had 
told  the  story,  Katie's  amusement  and  applause  did 
her  friend  good  in  spite  of  herself.  "Bravo,  Jock!" 
Katie  cried,  with  another  laugh,  which  her  own  per- 
sonal excitement  and  need  of  utterance  had  no  small 
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share    in;    and   she  was  so  much   delighted    by  Mt& 

Rushton's  discomfiture  that  both  sister  and  bruiha 
began  to  fee!  more  cheerful.  "Oh,  how  I  should  have 
liked  to  see  her!"  said  Katie.  And  then  her  own 
affairs,  that  were  so  urgent,  rushed  into  her  mind  wilh 
a  fresh  suffusion  of  her  face  and  kindling  of  her  eyes, 
Lucy  was  not  great  in  the  art  of  reading  looks,  boi 
she  could  see  that  there  was  something  in  Katie's 
mind  that  was  in  the  most  urgent  need  of  utterance— 
something  fluttering  on  her  very  hps  that  had  lo  be 
said.  "I  have  got  free  for  the  day,"  she  said,  with  a 
little  quaver  in  her  voice.  "Let  us  go  somewhere  or 
do  something,  Lucy,  I  cannot  stop  still  in  one  place. 
I  have  somethmg  to  tell  you — " 

"I  saw  it  directly  in  your  face — what  is  it?  what 
is  it?"  Lucy  said.  But  it  was  not  till  she  had  gone  W 
her  room  to  get  her  hat,  where  Katie  followed  her, 
that  the  revelation  came.  "Will  you  have  me  for  a 
relation?"  the  girl  said,  crossing  her  hands  demurely, 
and  making  a  little  curtsey  of  pretended  humility;  and 
then  natural  emotion  regained  its  power,  and  Katie 
laughed,  and  cried,  and  told  her  story.  "And  yoo 
never  guessed!"  she  said;  "I  thought  you  would  knot 
in  a  moment.  Didn't  you  notice  anything  even  yestCT* 
day?  Ah,  I  know  why?  you  were  thinking  of  your 
affairs." 

"I  was  not  thinking  of  any  affairs,"  said  Lucy,' 
a  sigh;  "I  was  tormented  all  day:  but  never 
tell  me.     Philip!  he  has  always  seemed  so  solid, 


"And   isn't  this  serious!"   said  Katie.     "Oh.  yaO 
don't  half  see  all  ihat  it  means,    Fancy!  Uui  he  sboold 
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turn  his  back  upon  all  the  world,  and  choose  me,  a 
girl  without  a  penny!" 

"But^all  the  world?  I  don't  think  Philip  had  so 
much  in  his  power.  What  did  he  turn  his  back 
upon?  But  I  am  very  glad, it  is  you,"  Lucy  said. 
Still  her  face  was  serious.  She  had  not  forgotten, 
and  she  did  not  quite  understand  the  scene  of  last 
night. 

Katie  grew  very  serious  loo.  "1  want  to  speak  to 
you,  Lucy,"  she  said.  "We  are  two  girls  who  have 
always  been  fund  of  each  other;  we  always  said  we 
would  stand  by  each  other  when  we  grew  up.  Lucy, 
look  here,  if  you  ever  thought  o/"  Philip— if  you  ever 
once  thought  of  him — I  would  cut  off  my  littie  finger 
rather  than  stand  in  his  way!" 

Hot  tears  were  in  her  eyes;  but  Lucy  looked  at  her 
with  serious  surprise,  wondering,  yet  not  moved.  "I 
don't  know  what  you  mean,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  but  you  must  know  what  I  mean,  Lucyl  Per- 
haps you  are  not  clever;  but  everybody  aJways  said 
you  had  a  great  deal  of  sense.  And  you  hnaw  you  are 
the  greatest  prize  that  ever  was.  How  can  you  help 
knowing?  AJid  Philip  is  one  that  you  have  known  all 
your  life.  Oh,  Lucy,  tell  me,  tell  me  true!  Don't  you 
think  I  would  make  a  sacrifice  for  him?  It  would 
break  my  heart,"  cried  the  girl,  "but  I  would  sacrifice 
myself  and  Bertie,  too,  and  never  think  twice — for 
himi  Answer  me,  answer  me  true;  between  you  and 
me,  that  have  always  been  fond  of  each  other.  Lucy!" 
cried  Katie,  seizing  her  hands  with  sudden  vehemence, 
"answer  me  as  if  we  were  two  little  girls  at  school. 
Did  you  ever  think  of  Philip?  Would  you  have  had 
Jiim  if — if  he  had  not  liked  me?" 
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Lucy  drew  ber  hands  away  with  an  energy  wfaidL 
was  violence  in  her.  "I  think  you  are  all  trying  tt 
drive  me  out  of  my  senses.  I!  think  of  Philip  or  ajtf- 
onel  I  never  did,  I  never  will,"  she  cried,  witJi  sudden 
tears.  "I  don't  want  to  have  anyone,  or  to  t)iink  of 
anyone,  as  you  say.  Will  you  only  let  me  alone,  all 
you  people?  First  one  and  then  another;  and  not  evea 
pretending,"  the  poor  girl  cried  with  sobs,  "thai  it  Ie 
for  me." 

"I  am  not  like  that,  Lucy,"  Katie  said,  in  mouni- 
fut  tones;  for  why  should  Lucy  cry,  she  asked  herselt 
if  it  were  not  that  she  had  "thought  of"  Philip.  "I 
am  fond  of  you,  and  I  know  you  would  make  anyone 
happy.  It  is  not  only  for  your  money.  Oh,  I  know.  I 
know,"  Katie  cried;  "what  a  difference  it  would  make 
to  him  if  he  married  you;  and  what  is  pride  between 
you  and  me?  Only  say  you  care  for  him  the  very 
least  in  the  world — only  say — .  Lucy,"  cried  Katie, 
solemnly,  "if  it  was  so,  though  it  would  break  my 
heart,  I  would  make  poor  Bertie  take  me  oiT  some- 
where this  very  day,  to  New  Zealand  or  somewlteic 
and  not  leave  a  word  or  a  trace,  and  never  see  either 
of  you  more." 

Lucy  had  recovered  a  little  spirit  during  this  last 
assault  upon  her.  She  had  got  to  the  lowest  deplh  of 
humiliation,  she  thought,  and  rebounded.  The  emer- 
gency gave  her  a  force  that  was  not  usual  to  her.  "1 
once  read  a  book  like  that,"  she  said;  "a  girl  wnil 
away,  because  she  thought  another  girl  cared  fiar  ifce 
gentleman.  Don't  you  think  tliat  would  be  pleasant 
for  the  other  girl?  to  think  that  she  had  made  snch  a» 
exhibition  of  herself,  and  that  the  gentleman  had  bees 
cheated  into  caring  for  her?    I — I  am  sure  1  dcvci 
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made  any  exhibition  of  myself,"  Luqr  cried,  with  ris- 
ing warmth.  "One  is  to  me  just  like  another.  I  am 
very  willing  to  be  friends  if  they  will  let  me  alone; 
but  as  for  Philip!  I  am  glad  you  like  him,"  she  said, 
recovering  her  serenity  with  an  effort.  "I  am  very  glad 
you  are  going  to  many  him.  And,  Katie!"  here  a 
sudden  thought  flashed  into  the  mind  of  the  heiress. 
If  it  ever  could  be  made  to  appear  natural  to  give 
money  away,  surely  here  was  the  occasion.  She  clapped 
her  hands  suddenly,  with  an  unaffected  simple  pleasure, 
which  was  all  the  more  delightful  that  it  was  a  flower 
plucked,  so  to  speak,  from  the  very  edge  of  a  precipice. 
"They  cannot  say  anything  against  that,"  she  cried;  "it 
will  be  only  like  a  wedding  present."  And  satisfaction 
came  back  to  Lucy's  heart. 

"Oh,  never  mind  about  the  wedding  present — so 
long  as  you  like  it,  Lucy — that  is  the  best,"  cried  the 
other;  and  then  Katie's  confidences  took  the  more 
usual  form.  "Fancy,  I  have  not  seen  him  yet,"  she 
said;  "I  got  the  letter  only  this  morning,  and  I  an- 
swered it,  you  know.  Don't  you  think  a  girl  should 
give  an  answer  straight  off,  and  not  keep  him  in  sus- 
pense? for  I  had  always,  always,  you  know,  from  the 
very  beginning,  from  that  night  when  he  came  in — 
don't  you  recollect?  Now  I  see  you  never  can  have 
thought  of  Philip,  Lucy,  for  you  don't  recollect  a  bit! 
It  was  a  beautiful  letter;  but  it  was  a  funny  letter,  too. 
He  said  he  could  not  help  himself.  Oh,  I  understand 
it  quite  well !  Of  course  he  did  not  want,  if  he  could 
have  helped  it,  to  marry  a  girl  without  a  penny  in  the 
world." 

"Does  that  matter,  when  he  is  fond  of  you?"  Lucy 
said. 
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"Aht  it  is  only  when  you  are  awfully  rich  that  you 
can  afford  lo  be  so  disinterested,"  cried  Katie.  "Na- 
turally, he  did  not  want  to  marry  a  girl  with  nothing. 
And  you  may  say  what  you  like,  Lucy;  but  for  a  man 
to  have  a  chance  of  you  and  like  me  the  best!  There, 
1  will  never  say  another  word;  but  if  it  makes  mevaia 
can  I  help  it?  To  choose  me  when  he  had  the  (Aance 
of  you!" 

"He  never  had  the  chance  of  me,"  cried  Lucy, 
with  returning  indignation.  "What  do  you  all  lake  me 
for,  I  wonder?  Am  I  Uke  something  in  a  rafBe,  m  a 
bazaar?  Can  people  take  tickets  for  me,  and  draw 
numbers,  and  everyone  have  a  chance?  It  is  not  like 
a  friend  lo  say  so.  And  there  is  no  one,  if  you  fail 
me,  Katie,  no  one  that  I  can  trust." 

"You  may  trust  me,  to  my  very  last  breath,"  cried 
Katie  with  indescribable  fervour.  And  Lucy  felt,  willi 
a  softening  sensation  of  rehef  and  comfort,  that  surdy 
here  was  a  stronghold  opening  for  her:  Katie  anil 
Philip.  She  could  trust  in  them  if  in  nobody  else. 
Philip  had  been  the  one  honest  among  all  the  people 
round  her.  He  had  loved  somebody  else,  he  had  noi 
been  able  to  pretend  that  it  was  Lucy  he  loved.  She 
thought  of  the  scene  of  the  previous  night  with  an  un- 
easy mixture  of  pleasure  and  pain.  How  strange  thai 
they  should  all  think  so  much  of  this  money,  which  l" 
Lucy  conveyed  so  little  comfort!  But  Philip  had  es- 
caped the  snare.  And  now  she  thought  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  she  had  found  a  pair  of  friends  whom 
she  could  trust. 

Jock  all  this  time  waited  downstairs;   but  he  iras 
not  impatient     Jane,   the  housemaid,   charged  will)  (      I 
sandwich  which  Mrs.  Ford  herself  had  preiitirvd.  wa)^    ^ 
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laid  him  on  the  landing,  and  Jock  wanted  small  per- 
suading. He  was  a  boy  who  likc-d  sandwiches;  and  to 
have  his  own  way  and  ihat  too,  was  enough  to  recon- 
cile him  to  a  little  waiting.  He  had  just  time  to  dis- 
pose of  it  while  the  girls  lingered;  and  it  was  very 
good,  and  he  felt  all  the  happier.  He  sallied  forth  a 
little  in  advance,  as  was  his  habit  when  Lucy  was  not 
alone,  his  little  nose  in  the  air,  his  head  in  the  clouds. 
He  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  secrets  the  others 
were  whispering;  why  should  he?  At  eight  the  superi- 
ority of  sex  is  as  acutely  felt  as  at  any  other  age. 
Jock  was  loyal  to  his  sister  through  every  fibre  of  his 
little  being;  still  Lucy  was  only  a  girl  when  all  was 
said. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  after  the  yesterday's  rain. 
The  blue  of  the  sky  had  a  certain  sharpness,  as  skies 
are  apt  lo  have  when  they  have  wept  much;  but  the 
air  was  light  and  soft,  relieved  of  its  burden  of  mois- 
ture. It  was  Katie  who  was  the  directress  of  the  little 
party,  though  the  others  were  not  aware  of  it  She  led 
them  through  the  streets  till  they  reached  a  little 
ornamental  Park  into  which  the  High  Street  fell  at  one 
end.  Then  suddenly  in  a  moment,  Katie  gave  her 
friend's  arm  a  audden  pressure.  "Oh,  Lucy,"  she 
cried,  "have  a  little  feeling  for  him:  you  have  so  much 
for  me,  have  a  little  for  him,"  and  disengaging  herself, 
she  tan  on  and  seized  Jock's  hand,  who  was  marching 
serenely  in  front.  Lucy  astonished,  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment not  knowing  how  to  understand  this  sudden  de- 
sertion— and  found  her  hand  in  the  hand  of  Bertie 
Russell,  who  had  appeared  she  could  not  tell  from 
whence. 

"This  is  good  fortune  indeed,"  he   said,   "what  a 
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happy  chiiiice  for  me  that  you  should  take  your  milk 

herel" 

Lucy  felt  her  heart  flutter  like  a  bird  fallen  into  s 
snare.  It  was  not  liat  she  was  frightened  for  Berlie 
Russell,  but  it  was  that  she  had  been  betrayed  in  (he 
very  tenderness  of  her  trust.  "Katie  brought  us,"  she 
said  gravely.  Katie  who  was  stimulating  Jock  to  a 
race,  had  got  almost  out  of  hearing,  and  the  other 
two  were  left;  significantly  alone.  Lucy  felt  her  heart 
sink;  was  there  another  scene  like  that  of  yesterday 
to  be  gone  through  again? 

"Katie  is  perhaps  more  kind  to  me  than  she  is  lo 
you,  Miss  Trevor,"  said  Berlie,  "she  knew  I  wanted  to 
tell  you — various  things;  and  she  did  not  realise,  per- 
liaps,  that  it  would  be  so  disagreeable  to  yon." 

This  troubled  Lucy  in  her  sensitive  dislike  to  give 
pain.  "Oh,"  she  said,  "Mr.  Bertie,  indeed  I  did  not 
mean  to  be  rude." 

"You  could  not  be  rude,"  he  said  with  an  audible 
sigh.  "Those  who  have  not  the  gift  to  please,  have 
only  themselves  lo  blame.  I  wanted  to  call,  but  youf 
old  lady  does  not  like  me,  Miss  Trevor,  I  beard  this 
morning  from  Mrs.  Berry-Montagu.  Did  I  tell  you  she 
had  taken  me  up?  She  has  been  in  Scotland  in  her 
husband's  shooting  qua.rter5,  and  she  says  Sir  Thomju 
Randolph  is  off  to  the  East  again." 

"To  the  East!"  Lucy  said;  what  did  it  tnean?  fw 
a  moment  the  sight  seemed  to  go  out  of  her  eyes,  tte 
world  to  swim  round  her.  A  great  giddiness  came 
over  her;  was  she  going  to  be  ill?  she  did  not  undCT- 
stand  what  it  was. 

"Yes,"  said  Bertie's  voice,  quite  unconcenied — And, 
even  in  the  midst  of  this  wonderful  mist  and  darkoc&s. 
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it  was  a  consolation  to  her  that  he  did  not  seem  to 
perceive  her  condition.  "When  that  mania  of  travel 
seizes  a  man  there  is  no  fighting  against  it.  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu says  that  Lady  Randolph  is  in  despair." 

"I  should  think  she  will  not  like  it,"  Lucy  said. 
The  light  was  beginning  slowly  to  come  back.  She 
saw  the  path  under  her  feet,  and  the  shrubs  that  stood 
on  either  hand,  and  Bertie  by  her  side  whom  she  had 
been  so  alarmed  to  see,  but  whom  she  thought  nothing 
of  now.  What  did  it  mean?  she  was  too  much  con- 
fused and  confounded  in  all  her  faculties  to  be  able 
to  tell.  And  she  asked  no  questions.  That  was  why 
Sir  Tom  had  not  written,  had  not  taken  any  notice. 
Lucy  had  thought  herself  very  wretched,  abandoned 
by  heaven  and  earth  this  morning,  but  how  different 
were  her  sensations  now  I  An  invisible  prop  had  been 
taken  away,  which  had  held  her  up  without  her  own 
knowledge.  She  felt  herself  sink  down  to  the  very 
dust,  her  limbs  and  her  courage  failing  alike.  And 
all  the  time  Bertie's  voice  went  on, 

"I  have  been  wandering  about  the  town,  renewing 
my  acquaintance  with  it,  and  making  notes.  May  I 
tell  you  about  what  I  am  going  to  do.  Miss  Trevor? 
Perhaps  it  wOl  only  bore  you?  Well,  if  you  will  let 
me — I  am  about  beginning  my  second  book;  and  your 
advice  did  so  much  for  me  in  the  first.  I  know  how 
much  of  my  success  I  owe  to  you." 

"Oh  no,  no,  Mr.  Bertie,"  said  Lucy,  "you  only  say 
so.  I  never  gave  you  any  advice,  you  don't  owe  any- 
llung  to  me." 

"Perhaps  not,"  he  said  with  a  smile.     "Perhaps  | 
the  Madonna  on  the  mast  does  not  save  the  poor  T 
lian  fisherman  from  the  stonu.    Vou  may  think,  i' 
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are  a  severe  Protestant,  that  she  has  nothing  to  dff 
with  it;  but  he  kneels  down  and  thanks  our  Lady  when 
he  gets  on  shore,  and  you  must  let  me  thank  the  saint 
of  my  invocation  too." 

Lucy  made  00  reply.  She  did  not  understand  what 
he  meant  by  all  these  fine  words,  and  if  she  had 
understood  she  did  not  care.  What  did  it  mailer? 
His  voice  was  not  much  more  to  her  than  the  organ 
playing  popular  tunes  in  the  street  beyond.  The 
two  sounds  made  a  sort  of  half  ludicrous  concert  lo 
her  ears.  She  heard  them,  and  heard  them  not,  and 
went  on  in  a  maze,  still  giddy,  not  knowing  where  she 
was  going,  keeping  very  still  to  command  beTsel£ 
Gone  to  the  EastI  all  that  she  thought  had  been  over. 
He  had  gone  to  Scotland,  from  whence  he  was  to 
write,  and  she  to  him,  if  she  wanted  advice  ot  any- 
thing^that  was  what  he  had  said — anything!  And 
he  had  written  to  her,  but  not  for  a  long  time.  And 
now  he  was  going  away  again,  going  away  perhaps  for 
ever.  This  was  what  was  going  on  in  Lucy's  mind 
while  Bertie  spoke.  She  had  no  feeling  about  Bertie 
now,  or  about  the  betrayal  of  her  trust  by  his  sister. 
What  did  it  matter?  Sir  Tom  was  goiug^ — going  lu 
the  East.  Sometimes  she  fell  disposed  to  grasp  at 
Bertie's  arm  to  steady  herself,  and  sometimes  ihtie 
came  over  her  an  almost  irrestrainable  impulse  lo 
break  in,  to  say  "To  the  East!  do  you  mean  that  he 
is  really,  really  going  to  the  East?"  It  was  0 
stinct  that  saved  her,  not  anything  better, 
words  came  to  her  lips,  she  became  vaguely  c 
that  he  was  talking  about  something  else. 

Bertie,   on  his  part,  was  too  much  occupied 
his  own  idea  to  perceive   that  Lucy  was  preo< 
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also.  He  thought  indeed  that  she  was  hstening  to 
him  witli  a  sort  of  interested  absorption,  unresistingly 
— which  indeed  was  true  enough.  Katie  and  Jock 
sped  on  before,  leaving  him  full  space  and  leisure  for 
his  suit.  She  was  altogether  at  his  mercy,  walking 
downcast  by  his  side,  listening  timidly,  too  shy  to  make 
any  reply.  It  flashed  across  his  mind  that  it  was  just 
thus  that  he  would  describe  a  girl  who  was  going  to 
yield  and  make  her  lover  happy — make  him  happy! 
Yes,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  that;  she  would  make 
him  happy,  as  very  few  had  it  in  their  power  to  do, 
The  bliss  Lucy  could  bestow  would  be  substantial  bliss. 
What  unappreciated  efforts  Bertie  made!  the  hero  in 
a  novel  was  never  more  eloquent.  He  compared  Lucy 
to  all  maimer  of  fine  things.  And  she  heard  him,  and 
heard  him  not.  It  was  very  hard  upon  Bertie.  But 
when,  beginning  to  feel  discouraged  by  her  silence,  he 
went  back  upon  the  recollections  of  her  life  in  Gros- 
venor  Street,  Lucy  woke  up  from  her  abstraction.  Even 
Mrs.  Berry-Montagu  restored  her  interest.  "May  I 
send  a  message  from  you  when  I  write  to  her?"  he 
said.  "She  is  always  inquiring  after  you.  There  are 
none  of  your  acquaintances  that  do  not  take  aji  interest 
in  you — unless,  perhaps,  it  might  be  an  old  man  about 
town  like  Sir  Tom." 

"Sir  Thomas  is  always  kind — there  is  no  one  so 
kind,"  cried  Lucy,  with  a  little  excitement;  "if  you 
say  he  does  not  take  any  interest,  it  is  because  you 
don't  know." 

"Oh,  I  did  not  mean  any  harm;  but  pardon  me  if 
I  cannot  bear  to  see  a  man  like  Sir  Tom.  come  near 
you,  Mis5  Trevor.  People  show  their  feelings  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  Mine — you  don't  much  care  to  hetir  about 
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miiie^ — take  an  old-fashioned  form.  There  are  people 
who  are  not  worthy  to  touch  the  hem  of  your  dress." 

"1  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Mr.  Russell.  Sir 
Tom  is  hetter,  far  better,  than  most  of  the  people  1 
know,  and  as  for  me  I  am  not  sacred,  I  don't  know 
why  anyone  should  think  of  the  hem  of  my  dress." 

"But  you  are  sacred  to  me,"  said  Bertie,  feeling 
thai  the  moment  was  come.  "Pardon  me  if  I  go  too 
far.  But  what  else  can  a  man  say  when  he  has  pui 
himself  under  you  as  his  saint,  as  his  guiding  star, 
since  ever  he  hegan  to  be  worth  anything?  that  i* 
only  since  I  knew  you,  Lucy.  Of  course  I  know  I  am 
not  half,  nor  a  quarter,  good  enough  for  you.  Bui  ever 
since  you  began  to  come  to  Hampstead  you  know 
what  you  have  been  to  me;  you  have  inspired  me,  you 
have  made  me  what  I  am.  You  thought,  or  the  Ran- 
dolphs thought,  that  is  was  presumption  to  put  your 
name  upon  my  book — " 

"Oh,  Mr,  Bertie,  why  do  you  bring  that  up  again 
— it  is  all  over  and  past.  You  made  people  talk  of 
me  and  laugh  at  me,  and  put  me  in  the  papers,  tt 
was  dreadful!  but  it  is  all  over,  and  I  don't  want  to 
hear  of  it  any  more." 

"It  was  the  best  I  had,"  said  Bertie,  with  not  un- 
natural indignation.  "It  was  all  I  had,  and  qtieeni 
have  not  scorned  such  offerings;  hut,  if  you  do  not 
care  for  that,  you  might  care  for  a  man's  devotion, 
Lucy — you  might  care  for — " 

"Oh,  Mr.  Bertie,  don't,  please  don't  say  any  more." 

"I  know  how  to  take  an  answer,"  he  said,  "I  wonH 
persecute  you  as  that  cub  did  yesterday;  but  I  miitt 
know  whether  you  mean  it  really — whether  you  knov 
what  I  mean.    Lucyl  you  must  let  me  call  you  so  Jotf 
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6iice  more — is  it  only  shyness?  are  you  friglitened, 
tlon'l  you  understand?  or  do  you  know  that,  when  I 
offered  my  book  to  you,  I  offered,  luke  all  the  poets, 

my  heart,  my  life,  my " 

"Lucy,"  said  Jock,  suddenly  rushing  upon  her, 
rushing  between  them  and  pushing,  with  the  mere 
force  of  his  coming,  the  impassioned  suitor  away, 
"Katie  has  met  Philip,  and  they  don't  want  me.  What 
are  you  doing,  talking  so  long?  Philip  looks  so  queer, 
1  don't  know  what  is  the  matter  with  him.  And  I 
want  to  go  home,  I  hate  a  walk  like  this — tliere  is 
no  fun  in  it.  And  I  want  to  go  home;  come!"  cried 
the  child,  hanging  on  to  her  skirts.  Bertie  looked  at 
him  with  a  vindictive  stare  of  rage  and  disappointment. 
There  was  not  another  word  to  say. 


CHAPTER   XX. 
WHEN  THE  night's  DARKEST  IT'S  ^fE^REST  T 

Not  a  word  could  Lucy  say  all  the  way  home. 
She  was  flushed  and  agitated,  her  hand  burning, 
which  grasped  Jock's,  her  eyes  dim  with  moisture. 
When  she  got  home  she  made  no  reply  to  Mrs.  Ford, 
who  came  out  to  meet  herj  but,  dropping  Jock's  hand, 
ran  up-stairs  to  the  quiet  of  that  still,  pirJc  sitting- 
room,  where  the  "Heroes"  still  lay  open  on  the  rug, 
and  her  chair  stood  as  she  had  thrust  it  back.  Tlie 
afternoon  was  fading  into  twilight,  tlie  lamps  were 
lighted  outside,  throwing  a  slrjuige  onesided  sort  of 
chilly  illumination  into  the  room,  Uiougb  mingled  v  ' ' 
the  daylight.    Lucy  ^ut  the  door  behind  her,  as  if  ii 
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had  been  the  door  of  a  hermitage.  No  one  wonld 
come  to  dislurb  her  there,  unless  it  might  be  Mrs. 
Ford,  to  persuade  her  to  go  down  to  tea.  How  couiJ 
Lucy  go  and  sit  at  the  homely  table,  and  listen  to  all 
the  potterings  of  the  pair,  over  their  bread  and  butter? 
She  could  not  do  it,  Agitation  had  driven  away  all 
trace  of  appetite;  she  wanted  nothing,  she  thought, 
but  to  be  let  alone.  She  sat  down  upon  the  sofa,  and 
gazed  out  wistfully  at  the  bit  of  blue  sky  that  ap- 
peared between  the  white  curtains.  There  was  not  sg 
much  as  that  bit  of  blue  sky  In  all  Lucy's  world.  Not 
one  true  to  her,  not  one  who  did  not  see  something  in 
her  quite  different  from  herself  Her  other  suitore  had 
startled  Lucy;  but  this  last  application  for  her  love 
had  driven  her  to  bay.  She  did  injustice  to  poor 
Bertie  in  the  vehemence  of  her  feelings.  Though  he 
had  spoken  in  high-flown  language,  he  was  not  in 
reality  worse  than  the  others,  nor  had  he  a  wtme 
meaning.  They  all  of  them  had  known  that  Lucy 
was  the  most  desirable  thing  within  their  reach.  They 
had  recognized  with  the  truest  sincerity  that  she  could 
make  them  happy,  that  no  one  could  make  them  so 
happy;  they  had  aspired  to  her  with  all  the  fervour  of 
heartfelt  sentiment;  and  Bertie  had  not  been  behiml 
the  others  in  this  very  earnest  and  unquestionable 
feeling.  Why  then  should  he  have  made  her  so  anpy 
— he,  and  not  the  others?  She  could  not  tell;  Imt 
she  came  in,  feeling  a  universal  sickening  of  distrust, 
which  look  all  the  heart  out  of  her.  She  sal  domi 
dismally  upon  her  pink  sofa.  Nobody  to  ims!  lo. 
What  fate  in  the  world  could  be  so  terrible?  The 
cold  gleaming  of  the  lamps  outside  were  a  kind 
symbol  of  all  her  life  had  to  sustain  it: 
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of  the  outside  light  of  the  world,  but  no  warmth  of  a 
Jiousehold  lamp  or  hearth  within.  She  sal  down  for- 
lorn, and  began  to  cry.  "Nobody,  nobody!"  said  poor 
Lucy.  She  did  her  best  to  survey  the  situation  calmly, 
dismal  as  it  was.  What  was  she  to  do?  All  her  friends 
had  forsaken  her;  but  she  had  Jock  left,  and  those 
duties  which  her  father  had  trusted  to  her  hands.  She 
must  go  on  with  her  trust  whatever  happened.  She 
kept  hold  of  a  kind  of  reality  in  her  hfe,  by  grasping 
at  this  resolution.  Yes,  she  would  do  her  duty;  who- 
ever failed  she  would  hold  on,  she  would  do  what  her 
father  had  said.  It  was  still  something  that  was  left 
in  hfe. 

It  seemed  to  Lucy,  all  at  once,  as  if  a  new  light 
had  come  upon  this  duty.  It  was  in  love  to  her  as 
well  as  in  justice  to  others  that  her  father  had  charged 
her  to  give  it  back.  Oh,  if  it  could  all  be  given  back 
— got  rid  of,  her  life  delivered  from  it,  and  she  herself 
left  free  like  other  girlsl  Lucy's  sky  seemed  to  her 
all  gloomy  and  charged  with  clouds,  great  roUbg 
masses  of  vapour,  clouds  of  wealth,  which  had  risen 
out  of  the  earth,  and  only  by  dispersion  to  earth  again 
would  leave  her  free.  She  understood  what  her  father 
meant — rain  to  relieve  the  clouds,  tears  to  relieve  the 
heat  in  her  forehead,  the  gasp  in  her  throat.  But  at 
present  the  clouds  were  hanging  suspended  over  her, 
hiding  all  the  blueness  of  the  heavens,  and  her  tears 
■were  few  and  hot,  not  enough  to  relieve  cither  head  ot 
heart.  Nobody  failhful — not  one!  the  women  con- 
spiring, even  Katie,  the  men  paying  false  court,  mak- 
ing false  professions,  and  everyone  maligning  the  other, 
accusing  the  others  of  that  falsehood  which  they  knew 
to  be  in  themselves.    "Not  one,"  site  repeated  to  her- 
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self;  "not  one,"  and  then  a  cry  was  forced  out  ff 
Lucy's  poor  littJe  wrung  heart,  "Not  even  Sir  Tom!" 
she  said  aloud,  with  a  sudden  torrent  of  tears.  Was 
this,  though  she  did  not  know  it,  tlie  worst  of  all? 
Certainly  the  name  opened  those  floodgates  ngaiiist 
which  her  passion  of  wounded  feeling  had  been  strain- 
ing: her  tears  came  in  a  violent  thunder  shower.  "Not 
even  Sir  Tom!"     It  was  the  hardest  of  all. 

Something  stirred  in  the  dimness  behind  her.  She 
had  taken  no  notice  of  anything  in  the  room  when 
she  came  in,  blind  with  those  tears  which  she  was 
not  able  to  shed  until  she  found  Ihat  talisman.  Some 
one  seemed  to  make  a  step  forward.  Was  she  then 
not  alone?  or  was  it  her  imagination  only  which  made 
her  heart  jnmp?  No,  for  Lucy's  imagination  never 
went  so  fax  as  this.  It  could  not  have  created  tlic 
voice  which  said,  with  that  familiar  tone,  "What 
has  Sir  Tom  done?"  with  a  touch  of  emotion  and  a 
little  touch  of  laughter  in  it,  just  over  her  head,  as 
she  sat  and  sobbed.  The  sudden  cry  with  wliicb 
Lucy  replied  told  all  her  little  secret,  even  to  herself. 
She  got  up  and  turned  round,  transformed,  her  in- 
nocent lips  apart,  her  eyes  all  wet  and  blinded,  yet 
seeing —  But  what  she  saw  was  not  very  clear,  a  big 
shadow,  a  sometliing  that  was  very  real,  not  false  At 
all,  a  figure  that  somehow^why?  Lucy  could  iwt 
tell — put  the  world  right  again,  and  stopped  the  gid- 
diness, and  made  the  ground  solid  under  her  fecL 
She  put  out  her  hands ,  yet  more  in  meaning  than  in 
action,  half  groping,  half  appealing. 

"Who  is  it?  is  it^ou?"  she  said. 

"Lucy,  what  has  Sir  Tom  done  to  make  fl/fM 
he  asked,  taking  her  hajids  into  his.     Waa  &^| 
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that  she  did  not  feel  any  longer  this  most  poignant 
stab  of  all?  She  could  not  in  the  least  recollect  what 
it  was.  She  thought  of  it  no  more.  It  sailed  away 
from  her  firmament  as  a  cloud  sails  on  a  steady 
breeze. 

"Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come  home,"  she 
cried. 

Sir  Tom  was  touched  almost  to  tears.  No  one 
could  see  it,  but  he  felt  the  moisture  steal  into  the 
comers  of  his  eyes.  This  was  not  a  congenial  place 
for  him  this  bourgeois  room,  nor  had  this  little  girl,  in 
her  simplicity,  any  right  to  greet  him  so.  And  Sir 
Thomas  had  by  no  means  made  up  his  mind,  when 
he  came  to  see  his  aunt's  protigle,  notwithstanding 
her  heiress-ship,  that  he  was  going  to  give  up  his 
freedom  and  independence,  and  subject  himself  to  all 
manner  of  vulgar  comments  for  her  sake.  But  these 
words  sealed  his  fate.  He  could  no  more  have  re- 
sisted their  modest,  simple  appeal,  so  unconscious  as 
it  was,  than  he  could  have  denied  his  own  nature. 
He  did  what  he  had  done  when  he  left  her,  but 
with  a  very  different  meaning;  he  stooped  over  her 
and  kissed  her  seriously  on  the  forehead;  he  had 
done  it  half  patemaUy,  half  in  jest,  when  he  went 
away. 

"Yes,  my  dear,  I  have  come  home,"  with  a  little 
quiver  in  his  voice  Sir  Thomas  said;  and  after  an 
interval,  "I  think  my  little  Lucy  must  have  missed 
me.  What  is  the  matter?  who  has  been  vexing 
you?  and  even  Sir  Tom:  did  I  do  something  amiss 
ton?" 

"We  will  speak  of  that  after,"  Lucy  said,  with  a 
relief  which  was    beyond    all    comprehension.      She 
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could  talk  again,  her  tongue  was  loosened  and  bet 
heart  opeued.  She  had  not  been  able  to  confide  in 
anyone  for  so  long,  and  now  all  at  once  some  door 
seemed  opened,  some  lock  undone.  "It  does  not 
seem  anything  now  you  are  here.  I  am  sure  it  was 
right,  quite  right,"  she  cried,  with  a  sob  and  a  laugli 
together.  "I  knew  underneath  that  it  must  be  right 
alt  the  time." 

Sir  Tom  did  not  insist  upon  knowing  what  it  was; 
he  made  her  sit  down,  and  placed  himself  by  het, 
still  holding  her  hands, 

"But  something  has  been  wrong,"  he  said.  "My 
little  girl  is  not  in  such  trouble  without  some  cause. 
Mrs.  Ford  tells  me  there  was  a  disturbance  this  mora- 
ing,  and  that  Jock  was  naughty,  and  you  went  otU 
without  any   dinner.      Come    tell  me!    you  can  tnist 

Had  she  not  heard  over  and  over  again  that  he 
was  not  to  be  trusted?  Had  she  not  believed,  with 
the  deepest  sting  of  all,  that  Sir  Tom  had  failed  hct? 
Lucy  did  not  remember.  "Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  ftom 
the  bottom  of  her  heart.  It  seemed  so  easy  to  tell 
everything  now.  And  then  the  whole  pent-up  sHeam 
poured  forth.  The  trouble  of  the  raomidg  could  not 
be  disclosed  without  leading  to  all  tlie  rest.  Some- 
times she  cried  as  she  spoke,  sometimes  aim 
laughed,  the  fact  that  he  was  there  taking  all  ihc 
sting  out  of  her  troubles.  And  as  for  Sir  Tom,  thou^ 
there  was  sometimes  a  gleam  of  indignation  in  hint, 
he  felt  more  disposed  to  laughter  than  to  team. 
Lucy's  troubles  were  vety  simple  and  transparent  W 
him;  she  might  have  known  Ibat  her  fottnne  wouU 
tempt  everybody^though  the    fact  that  she  Ioh)  irt 
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known,  and  that  even  proofs  had  not  convinced  her, 
was  the  thing  which  most  profoundly  touched  Sir 
Tom's  experienced  heart,. 

"You  have  had  a  pretty  set  of  guardians,"  he 
said;  "these  are  all  people  that  have  had  the  charge 
of  you,  Lucy?"  He  did  not  at  the  moment  recollect 
that  Lady  Randolph  had  the  charge  of  her  also,  and 
had  instantly,  from  the  ends  of  the  world,  summoned 
himself.  Then  he  said,  "Lucy,  listen  to  me;  this  is 
the  sort  of  thing  you  will  be  subject  to,  I  fear,  wher- 
ever you  go;  and  I  don't  know  what  you  will  think  of 
me  when  you  hear  what  I  am  going  to  say.  I  know 
you  have  a  grievance  against  me  which  you  are  to 
tell  me  by  and  by " 

"No,  oh  no,"  cried  Lucy,  fervently;  "I  know  now 
it  must  have  been  a  mistake." 

He  smiled,  but  the  smile  was  not  that  of  mere 
triumph.  He  was  old  enough  to  be  touched  by  his 
own  unexpected  success,  to  be  grateful  to  the  young 
creature  who  had  resisted  all  other  claims  upon  her 
regard,  to  give  her  heart  so  unreservedly  to  him;  and 
there  was  even  more  than  this,  a  something  which,  at 
the  moment,  was  very  like  love,  which  probably  was 
the  most  passionate  sentiment  he  was  likely  to  enter- 
tain now,  after  all  his  "experiences,  for  anyone.  He 
was  "very  fond  of"  Lucy.  He  understood  her  simple 
goodness,  and  regarded  it  with  that  soft  paternal 
enthusiasm  which  a  beloved  child  excites  in  us;  and 
he  was  grateful  to  her,  and  deeply  touched  by  her 
choice  of  himself,  a  choice  of  which  he  could  have 
very  little  doubt.  "And  you  have  heard  a  great  deal 
of  harm  of  me — all  these  good  people  have  said  some- 
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thing.  They  have  said  Tom  Randolph  was  not  a  man 
to  be  your  friend." 

"1  have  not  believed  them,"  said  Lucy.  "I  know 
you  better.     I  have  not  believed  a  word." 

"But  you  might  have  believed,  Lucy.  You  must 
listen  to  me  now,  my  dear.  I  have  not  been  a  good 
man,  as  you  give  me  credit  for  being.  I  cannot  say 
of  myself  that  I  am  fit  to  be  the  companion  of  i 
young,  pure,  good  girl." 

"Oh,  Sir  Tom!"  Lucy  cried  in  indigaaiit  protesta- 
tion.    Words  would  not  serve  her  to  say  more. 

"Ves,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head  regrelfuily.  "It 
is  quite  true.  I  who  know  myself  best  confess  il  to 
you;  but  still  there  is  a  little  truth  left  in  me.  1  am 
going  to  enter  the  lists  with  all  these  others,  Lucy.  I 
am  going  to  ask  you  to  set  yourself  free  from  all  of 
them  by  marrying  me." 

"Marrying — you,  Sir  Tom!" 

"Yes!  ine.  People  will  say  I  am  a  fortune-hunter 
like  the  rest." 

Lucy  could  not  bear  even  this  censure  suggested 
by  himself.  She  had  been  lookmg  at  him  seriously  all 
the  time,  showing  her  emotion  only  by  the  changing 
colour  of  her  face,  which,  indeed,  it  was  not  very  easy 
to  see.  Now  she  made  a  hasty  movement  of  impa- 
tience, stamping  her  foot  upon  the  ground,  "No!"  die 
said.  "No!  tliey  would  not  dare  to  say  that.  It  would 
not  be  true." 

"It  would  be  true  so  far  that,  if  you  were  jt  HlUc 
girl  without  any  fortune,  I  should  not  dare  to  ask  yoa 
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i  poor  n 
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than  that.     Will  you  marry  me,  Lucy?"     Sir  " 
said.    He  let  her  hands  go  free,  and  held  avX  fe 
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He  was  not  afraid  like  the  others.  It  cannot  even  be 
said  that  he  had  much  doubt  what  the  answer 
would  be. 

Lucy  had  not  shrunk  from  him,  nor  showed  any 
appearance  of  timidity.  She  sat  quite  quietly  looking, 
at  him,  her  eyes  showing  through  the  gathering  twi- 
light, but  not  much  else.  There  was  a  little  quiver 
about  her  mouth,  but  that  did  not  show. 

"Must  I  be  married  at  all?"  she  said  in  a  very 
low  voice. 

This  chilled  Sir  Thomas  a  little — for  he  had  ex- 
pected a  much  warmer  reply.  He  had  thought  it  pos- 
sible that  she  would  fling  herself  upon  his  breast,  and 
receive  his  proposal  with  the  same  soft  enthusiasm  with 
which  she  had  welcomed  his  coming.  He  forgot  how 
young  she  was,  how  childlike,  and  how  serious  and 
dutiful  in  every  new  step  she  had  to  take. 

"Yes,"  he  said  with  a  little  jar  in  his  voice,  "unless 
you  are  always  to  be  running  the  gauntlet  through  a 
string  of  suitors.     You  like  me,  Lucy?" 

"Oh,  Sir  Tom,  yes!" 

"And  I — "  he  stopped  the  other  words  on  his  own 
lips;  he  would  be  honest  and  no  more;  he  would  not 
say  love,  which  indeed  was  a  word  he  knew  he  had 
soiled  by  ignoble  use,  and  employed  ere  now  in  a  very 
different  sense.  "And  I,"  he  said,  "am  very  fond  of 
you." 

There  was  a  pause.  He  never  could  have  thought 
he  would  have  felt  so  anxious,  or  that  his  heart  would 
have  beaten  as  it  was  beating.  Through  the  twilight 
he  could  see  Lucy's  serious  eyes,  not  stars,  or  anything 
superlative,  but  honest  tranquil  eyes,  with  a  little  curve 
of  thou^t  over  each  brow,  looking  at  him.     She  was 
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anxious  too,     Al  last   she  said  with  a  soft  sigh,   "I 
wish,  I  wish  I  kiiew^" 
What,  Lucy?" 

What  is  right,"  she  said  with  a  little  hurrying  and 
faltering  of  the  words,  "what  papa  would  have  liked, 
it  is  so  hard  to  tell.  He  left  me  a  great  many  inslruc- 
tions  for  different  things,  but  not  a  word,  not  a  word 
ahout  this." 

"In  this,  you  may  be  sure,  he  wished  your  heart  to 
be  your  guide,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  "and  so,  even  if  yoa 

decide  against  me,  do  I " 

"How  could  I  decide  against  you,  Sir  Tom?"  she 
said  with  a  soft  reproach.  "I  am  thinking,  only  think- 
ing, what  is  right." 

What  was  Sir  Thomas  to  do?— he  began  to  fed 
that  his  position  was  almost  ludicrous,  sitting  here. 
suspended  upon  Lucy's  breath,  waiting  for  her  answer. 
This  was  not  the  triumphant  position  which  he  had 
occupied  ten  minutes  ago,  when  he  felt  himself  to  be 
the  Deliverer,  coming  with  acclamations  to  set  eveiy- 
thing  right-  Whether  to  be  very  angry  and  anno>'ed. 
or  to  laugh  at  this  curious  turning  of  the  tables — to 
be  patient  and  wait  her  pleasure,  or  to  betray  the 
half-provoked,  half-amused  impatience  he  began  to  feel 
— he  did  not  know. 

The  matter  was  decided  in  a  way  as  unlocked  (bt 
as  was  the  crisis  itself.  Suddenly,  without  any  warn- 
ing, the  door  bounced  open  and  Mrs.  Ford  stood  in 
the  doorway,  in  a  dark  vacancy,  which  showed  het 
darker,  substance  like  a  drawing  in  sepia.  "Lucy." 
she  said  solemnly,  "do  you  mean  to  starve  yourself  tT 
death,  all  to  spite  me?  I  have  not  had  a  r 
peace  all  day  since  you  went  out  without  ]     " 
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Sir  Thomas  Randolph,  if  you  have  got  any  influence 
with  her,  make  her  come  down  to  her  tea." 

"I  will,  Mrs.  Ford,"  he  said. 

"There's  a  roast  partridge,"  said  Mrs.  Ford  with 
real  emotion.  "Jock,  bless  him,  has  eat  up  the  other. 
Oh,  Lucy,  if  you  do  not  want  to  make  me  wretched, 
come  down  to  your  tea!" 

"I  am  coming,"  said  Lucy.  She  rose  up,  and  so 
did  her  companion — Mrs.  Ford  in  the  doorway  looking 
on,  not  seeing  anything  but  the  two  shadows,  yet  won- 
dering and  troubled  in  her  mind  to  think  of  the  ne- 
glect which  had  left  them  there  without  any  lights.  "I 
will  give  it  to  that  Lizzie,"  said  Mrs.  Ford  internally; 
but  there  was  something  in  the  air  which  she  did  not 
understand,  which  kept  her  silent  in  spite  of  herself. 

Then  Lucy  put  her  hand  into  Sir  Thomas's  hand, 
which  was  no  longer  held  out  for  it.  "If  you  think  it 
is  the  best,"  she  said  very  low  in  her  serious  voice, 
"you  have  more  sense  than  I  have.  Tell  me  what  to 
do.     Do  you  think  it  is  the  best?" 

Sir  Thomas  had  been  confused  by  the  strange  and 

unexpected  position;  he  had  been  prepared  for  an  easy 

triumph,   and  at  the  moment  of  coming  it  had  eluded 

him;   and  when  he  had  almost  made  up  his  mind  to 

the  reverse;  here  was  another  surprise  and  change.  But 

Lucy's  voice   again  touched  a  deeper  chord  than  he 

was  conscious  of.     He  was  affected  beyond  description 

by  the  trust  she  placed  in  him.  He  took  the  hand  she 

gave  him  within  his  own.     "Lucy,"  he   cried  with  a 

thrill  of  passionate  feeling  in  his  voic§,   "as  God  shall 

judge  between  us,  I  believe  it  is  the  best;  but  not,  my 

^ear,  unless  you  feel  that  it  will  be  happy  for  you." 

**0h!"  cried  Lucy  with  a  soft  breath  of  ease  and 
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content  which   scarcely  seemed   to  tana  wocdsg 

shaped  into  tliem,  "Happyl   but  it  was  not  iia/  f 
thinking  of,"  she  said.  

He  drew  her  hand  within  his  arm.  It  was  tritmfifa 
after  all,  but  of  a  kind  original,  surprising,  with  a  no- 
velty in  it  that  went  to  his  heart,  touching  all  that  was 
tender  in  him.  He  led  her  down  stairs  into  Mrs.  Ford's 
parlour,  with  his  mind  in  a  confusion  of  sympathy  and 
respect  and  pleasure  —  and  carved  her  partridge  for 
her,  and  ate  half  of  it  with  a  sacramental  solemnity, 
and  a  laugh  in  his  eyes,  which  were  glistening  and 
dewy.  "You  see,"  he  said,  addressing  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  who  looked  on  somewhat  grimly,  "it  is  not 
because  I  am  greedy,  but  because  she  will  not  eat 
without  company.  She  wants  company.  She  does  not 
care  for  the  good  things  you  get  for  her,  ualess  you 
will  share  them  too." 

"I  declare!"  cried  Mrs.  Ford,  "I  never  thought  of 
that  before.     Lucy,  is  it  true?" 

"It  is  quite  true,"  said  Sir  Thomas  gravely,  with 
always  tlie  laugh  in  his  eyes.  "She  cares  for  nothing 
unless  she  can  share  it  Has  she  eaten  up  hei  half 
honestly?  You  see  I  know  how  to  manage  her.  Will 
you  let  me  marry  her,  Mrs.  Ford?" 

"Sir  Thomas!"  cried  the  pair  in  consternation  in 
one  voice.  He  had  come  so  opportunely  to  their  as- 
sistance that  they  had  quite  forgotten  he  was  a  wolf 
in  the  fold.  Ford  thrust  up  his  spectacles  off  his  fore- 
head, and  let  the  evening  paper  (whidi  had  oome  in 
Sir  Thomas's  pocket)  drop  from  his  hands,  and  as  &x 
Mrs.  Ford  slie  gasped  for  breath. 

But  the  two  at  the  table  took  it  very  quieiJy. 
Lucy  looked  up  with  eyes  more  brigbt  than  licr  cytt 
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had  ever  been  before,  and  a  colour  which  was  very 
becoming,  which  made  her  almost  beautiful;  aftd  Sir 
Thomas  (who  certainly  was  a  real  gentleman,^ with  no 
pride  about  him),  comforted  them  with  friendly  looks, 
without  the  slightest  appearance  of  being  ashamed  of 
himself.  "Yes,"  he  said.  "We  both  think  it  will 
answer  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  You  are  her 
oldest  friends.  Will  you  let  me  marry  her,  Mrs.  Ford?'* 
The  question  was  answered  in  a  way  nobody  ex- 
pected. There  raised  itself  suddenly  up  to  the  level 
of  the  table,  a  small  head  supported  upon  two  elbows, 
rising  from  no  one  knew  where.  "Sir  Tom  was  the 
one  I  always  wanted,"  said  little  Jock. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  GUARDIANS. 

Sir  Thomas  Randolph  got  up  next  morning  with 
his  usual  good  spirits  a  little  heightened  by  something, 
he  could  not  immediately  recollect  what.  The  doubt 
lasted  only  for  a  moment,  but  perhaps  his  happiness 
was  not  so  instantaneously  present  to  his  mind  as  a 
new  vexation  would  have  been.  But  on  his  second 
waking  moment,  he  jumped  up  from  his  bed  and 
laughed.  The  red  October  sunshine  was  shining  into 
his  room;  he  went  and  looked  out  from  his  window 
upon  the  noble  trees  in  his  park,  stretching  far  away 
in  ruddy  masses,  all  golden  and  red  with  the  frosty, 
not  fiery,  finger  (pardon,  dear  poet!)  of  Autumn.  As 
far  as  he  could  see  (and  a  great  deal  further)  the  land 
was  his;  but,  oh!  poor  acres  1  how  heavy  with  mort- 
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gages!  how  stiff  with  borrowings!  heavier  and  sliflct 
than  the  native  day,  of  which  there  was  too  much 
about  Farafield;  but  that  was  all  over,  this  red,  mssct 
October  morning;  the  house  had  a  mistress,  and  the 
land  was  free. 

Was  it  a  wrong  to  Loq-  that  he  thought  of  this  so 
soon?  He  laughed,  at  first,  at  the  astounding  position 
in  which  he  suddenly  recollected  himself  to  stand,  as 
a  betrothed  man,  a  happy  and  successful  lover;  and 
then  there  suddenly  rushed  into  his  mind  the  idea 
that  the  change  would  make  him  entirely  independent, 
safe  from  all  duns,  free  of  all  creditors,  his  own  mastK 
on  his  own  land.  When,  however,  he  went  downslaiis 
and  ate  his  solitary  breakfast  near  the  fire  ia  the 
great  panelled  room,  with  its  old  tapestries  and  fani^ 
portraits,  the  noblest  room  in  the  county,  though  IS 
good  as  shut  up  for  so  many  years — there  came  quite 
sweetly  and  delightfully  into  Sir  Tom's  mind  the  ides, 
not  of  the  hospitalities  which  now  were  possible,  but 
of  a  little  serious  countenance,  with  two  mild  blue 
eyes,  following  his  looks  with  a  little  strain  of  in- 
telligence, not  quite,  quile  sure  all  at  once  of  his  mean- 
ing, but  always  sure  that  he  was  right,  and  soon  find- 
ing ont  what  he  meant,  and  lighting  up  with  imder- 
standing  all  the  more  pleasant  for  the  first  surprise  o{ 
uncertainty.  When  this  little  vision  glanced  aciOB 
him,  he  put  down  his  newspaper,  which  he  had  taken 
up  mechanically,  and  smiled  at  it  over  the  table. 
"Give  me  some  tea,  Lucy,"  he  said,  with  an  amused, 
exhilarated,  almost  excited  reahsation  of  what  was 
going  to  be.  "I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  Thomas?"  said 
the  solemn  butler,  just  coming  in;  and  then,  will  it  be 
believed?   Sir  Tom,  who  had  knocked  about  the  worid 
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for  SO  many  years,  Sir  Tom,  who  had  touched  the 
borders  of  middle-age,  and  gone  through  no  small 
amount  of  experiences — blushed!  He  laughed  after- 
wards and  resumed  his  paper — but  that  there  had 
come  over,  between  his  big  moustache  and  his  quite 
unthinned  and  plentiful  locks,  a  delightful  youthful 
suffusion  of  warmth  and  colour,  it  was  impossible  to 
deny.  He  felt  it  quite  necessary  to  sound  a  trumpet 
forthwith,  so  much  tickled  was  he  with  his  own  con- 
fusion, and  pleased  with  himself.  "Williams,  I  am 
going  to  be  married,"  he  said.  Williams  was  a  man 
who  had  been  all  over  the  world  with  his  master,  who 
had  himself  gone  through  various  transformations,  had 
been  a  saucy  valet,  and  an  adventurer,  and  a  dignified 
family  servant  by  turns,  and  was  not  a  man  to  be  sur- 
prised at  anything;  but  he  stopped  short  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  said  "Indeed,  Sir  Thomas!"  in  a  tone 
more  like  bewilderment  than  any  that  ever  had  been 
heard  from  him  before.  "Did  you  ever  hear  such  a 
joke?"  said  the  master,  thinking  of  his  own  blush, 
that  unparalleled  circumstance;  and  "It  do  indeed.  Sir 
Thomas,"  Mr.  Williams  gravely  replied. 

However,  after  this  serious  revelation  there  were 
more  serious  matters  in  hand.  Sir  Thomas  had  de- 
cided that  he  would  go  to  Mr.  Rushton  in  the  morning, 
who  was  the  real  guardian,  and  with  whom  in  any 
case  he  would  have  to  do;  —  whether  it  would  be 
necessary  in  everything  to  observe  the  ordinances  of 
the  will,  which  Lucy,  he  knew,  had  declared  her 
determination  to  stand  by,  and  ask  the  consent  of  all 
that  board  of  guardians  to  whom  old  Trevor  had 
given  the  power  of  hampering  and  hindering  Lucy's 
marriage  was  a  thing  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind 
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upon;  but  with  Mr.  Rushton,  at  least,  he  must  have  t 
do.  He  drove  into  Farafield  through  the  keen  ; " 
the  bright,  chili,  sunshiny  morning  with  great  courage 
and  confidence.  It  might  be  said  that  he  was  fortune- 
hunting  too;  but  if  he  would  receive  a.  certain  ad- 
vantage from  iJie  heiress,  it  was  certain  that  he  had 
something  to  offer  on  his  side  which  no  woman  would 
despise.  To  put  her  at  the  head  of  the  noblest  old 
house  and  the  most  notable  family  in  the  county  was 
a  balance  on  his  side  which  made  Lucy's  advanla^ 
no  more  than  was  desirable.  Mr.  Rushton,  however, 
presented  the  air  of  a  man  perturbed  and  angry  when 
Sir  Thomas  entered  his  office.  A  letter  was  lying  wi 
the  table  before  him,  the  sight  of  which,  it  must  be 
albwed  somewhat  discomposed  even  Sir  Tom.  Was  it 
Lucy's  handwriting?  Had  she  taken  it  upon  her  to 
be  the  first  to  communicate  to  her  legal  guardian  the 
change  in  her  fortunes  which  had  happened?  If  this 
had  been  the  case,  no  doubt  Sir  'I'ora  would  have 
adapted  himself  to  it,  and  concluded  by  finding  it 
quite  natural  and  becoming  that  a  girl  in  so  excep- 
tional a  position  should  take  this  upon  herself.  But  in 
the  meantime  he  felt  just  a  little  annoyed,  and  dis- 
concerted too. 

"I  see  you  are  busy,"  Sir  Thomas  said. 

"No — not  so  much   busy — I  am  always  1 
this  hour,  and  shall  be  I  hope  as  long  as  my  s 
lasts;  but  no  more  than  usual.    Tlie  truth  j 
Mr.  Rushton  with  a  suppressed  snarl,  "I'm  pro 
and  not  much  wonder  if  you  knew  all." 

Sir  Thomas  looked  al  the  open  letter  in 
himself.     "May  I  ask  if  1  have  anything  10  i 
your  annoyance?"  he  said. 
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"You!"  the  lawyer  opened  his  eyes  wide,  then 
laughed  angrily.  "No,  I  don't  suppose  it  can  be  you. 
She  is  not  quite  so  silly  as  that." 

"Silly!"  echoed  Sir  Thomas,  "perhaps  it  will  be 
better  to  tell  you  at  once  without  any  circumlocution 
what  my  errand  is.  I  have  come  to  tell  you,  Rushton, 
a  piece  of  news  which  may  surprise  you — that  I  have 
made  an  offer  to  Miss  Trevor,  and  that  she  has  ac- 
cepted me." 

Mr.  Rushton  said  not  a  word;  he  was  altogether 
taken  aback.  He  stood  with  his  mouth  open,  and  his 
eyebrows  forming  large  semi-circles  over  his  eyes,  and 
stared  at  Sir  Thomas  without  a  word. 

"This  naturally,"  said  the  hero  of  the  occasion 
with  a  laugh,  "makes  it — not  quite  safe — ^to  criticise 
Miss  Trevor  to  me." 

"Accepted— :>'(?«/"  He  could  scarcely  get  his 
breatiit  so  bewildered  was  he.  "Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  you — want  to  marry  Lucy  Trevor?"  Mr.  Rush- 
ton  said. 

"Yes!  in  common  with  various  other  people,"  said 
Sir  Thomas,  "some  of  whom  you  may  have  heard  of; 
but  the  speciality  in  my  case  is,  that  she  has  accepted 
me.  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  come  to  you  at  once  as 
Miss  Trevor's  guardian.  I  hope  you  do  not  object  to 
me — yoM  have  known  me  long  enough — as  a  suitor  for 
her.  I  am  rather  old  for  her  perhaps — but  otherwise, 
I  think " 

"AcG^kted— :>'««/"  the  lawyer  repeated;  and  then 
he  gave  utterance  to  a  hard  laugh.  "She  is  young, 
but  she  is  a  cool  onei''  be  said.  ^Aooepts  you  one 
minute,  and  ivntes.jbr  -  -^  amovision  for  an 
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off  for  your  sake — the  tninxl     She  if  a  cool  one,"  Mr. 

Rushton  said. 

"You  forget — what  I  have  this  minute  told  you, 
Rushton." 

"No,  pardon  me,  I  don't  forget!"  said  XMcft 
guardian.  "She  is  only  a  girl  as  you  may  say,  but  il 
seems  to  me  she  is  fooling  us  all.  J/xsk  at  that — -read 
that,"  he  said,  tossing  the  open  lelier  at  Sir  Thomas 
who,  for  his  part,  took  it,  how  could  he  help  it? 
with  a  Utile  tremble  of  apprehension.  Tliis  is  wlial 
he  read: 

"Dear  Mr.  Rushton. 
"I  think  I  have  found  some  one  else  that  is  all 
that  is  required  by  papa's  will.  This  time  it  is  J 
gentleman,  and  as  he  is  not  married,  and  has  im 
children,  it  will  not  require  so  much.  He  is  very 
clever,  and  has  a  good  profession;  but  his  health  is  noi 
good,  and  he  wants  rest.  This  is  just  what  papa  would 
have  wished,  don't  you  think  so?  Two  or  three  thou- 
sand pounds  would  do,  I  think — and  I  will  tell  you 
everything  about  it  and  explain  all,  if  you  will  come 
to  me,  or  if  I  can  go  and  see  you.  I  have  written  to 
Mr.  Chervil  too. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"Lucv  Trevor." 

"Did  you  ever  henr  anything  like  it?"  said  llie 
lawyer,  exasperated.  "If  there  is  still  lime,  yiiu  will 
thank  rae  for  letting  you  know.  Sir  Thomas.  \Vho  can 
tell  who  this  person  is?  And  the  moment  you  a 
no  doubt  much  better  worth  the  trouble — " 

"Must  I  again  remind  you  of  what  J^ 
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Thomas  repeated.  "This  has  reference,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  to  a  condition  of  the  father's  will,  which  Miss 
Trevor  has  very  much  in  her  mind." 

"She  has  told  you  of  it?  TTiere  never  was  so  mad 
a  proviso.  They  have  'a  bee  in  their  bonnet,'  as  the 
Scotch  say.  And  I've  got  to  stand  by  and  see  a  fine 
fortune  scattered  to  the  winds!  That  girl  will  drive 
me  mad.  I  lose  my  head  altogether  when  I  think  of 
her.  The  old  man  was  always  an  eccentric,  and  he 
couldn't  take  the  money  with  him.  You  know  a  man 
doesn't  feel  it,  what  he  does  by  his  will;  but  that  any 
living  creature,  in  their  senses,  should  throw  away 
good  money!     I  believe  that  girl  will  drive  me  mad." 

"A  la  bonne  heure,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  "you  have 
nothing  to  do  but  transfer  your  charge  to  me." 

"Ah!  you'll  put  a  stop  to  it?  I  see.  A  husband 
can  do  a  great  many  things;  that  is  what  I  thought, 
that  was  my  idea  when — There  are  a  great  many 
things  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Sir  Thomas," 
Mr.  Uushton  said,  recovering  his  self-possession.  "Your 
proposal  is  one  to  be  treated  respectfully,  but  never- 
theless in  my  ward's  interests " 

"I  think  those  interests  have  been  considerably 
risked  already,"  said  Su:  Thomas  gravely.  "I  do  not 
think  they  are  safe  here;  she  is  with  people  who  do 
not  know  how  to  take  care  of  her." 

"According  to  the  will,  Sir  Thomas — " 

"But  it  is  not  according  to  the  will,  that  she  should 
have  DO  guardianship  at  all,  but  be  approached  by 
every  youth  that  happens  to  cross  her  path." 

Mr.  Rushton  winced;  if  his  wife  schemed  was  it 
bis  fault?    "Ah!  1  have  heard  something  of  that,"  he 
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said.     "Some  young   fellow  who   followed   her  feofi- 
town;  it  must  be  put  a  stop  to." 

"It  is  put  a  stop  to,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  "Miss  Trevor 
has,  as  I  tell  you,  accepted  me." 

"That  is  the  most  effectual  way  certainly,  isn't  i 
Mr.  Rushton  said  discomfited.  He  rubbed  his  handt 
ruefully,  and  shifted  from  one  foot  to  another.  "] 
a  very  serious  question.  I  must  go  into  it  fiilly  before 
I  can  pretend  to  say  anything;  you  have  a  fine  pto- 
perty,  but  it  is  heavily  burdened,  and  a  good  position, 
an  excellent  position;  but  with  her  fortune  my  watd 
has  a  right  to  look  very  high  indeed,  Sir  Thomas,"  thl 
lawyer  said. 

"Yon  will  not  promise  me  your  support?"  said  Sr 
Thomas.  "I  have  a  hard  task  before  roe,  I  undec- 
stand,  and  the  consent  of  a  great  many  people  lo 
secure.  And  how  about  Miss  Trevor's  letter,"  he  said 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "she  will  ask  me  what  you 
said." 

Mr.  Rushton  grew  crimson  once  more.  "It  is  out 
of  the  question,"  he  cried,  "the  girl  is  mad,  and  she 
will  drive  me  mad.  Two  or  three  thousands!  only 
two  or  three  thousand  pounds!  the  other  day  she  made 
away  wiUi  six  thousand— I  declare  before  heaven  she 
will  bring  down  my  gray  hairs — no,  that's  not  what  I 
mean  to  say.  But  you  can't  treat  money  in  this  way. 
Sir  Thomas,  you  can't  do  it,  it  will  make  me  ill,  ii 
will  give  me  a  fever,  or  something.  The  girl  does  nul 
know  what  she  is  doing.  Money!  the  one  thing  in  the 
world  that  you  can't  treat  in  this  way." 

"But  the  will  permits  it?"  said  Sir  Thomas  with  a 
fictitious  look  of  sympathy. 

"Oh,  the  will,  the  will  is  mad  loo.    I  d.irc  no)  lake 
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it  into  a  court  of  law.  It  would  not  stand,  it  could 
not  stand  for  a  moment.  And  what  would  be  the 
issue,"  cried  Mr.  Rushton  almost  weeping,  **the  money 
would  be  divided.  The  old  man  would  be  declared 
intestate,  and  the  child,  Jock  as  they  call  him,  would 
take  his  share.  She  would  deserve  it — upon  my 
honour,  she  would  deserve  it — but  it  would  cut  the 
property  to  pieces  all  the  same,  and  that  would  be 
worse  than  anything.  It  will  drive  me  out  of  my 
senses,  I  can't  bear  this  anxiety  much  longer,"  Mr. 
Rushton  said. 

Sir  Thomas  shook  his  head.  "I  don't  see  how  it 
is  to  be  mended.  She  has  set  her  heart  on  carrying 
out  the  will,  and  unless  you  can  show  that  she  has  no 
right—" 

"Right,  there  is  no  right  in  it!"  Mr.  Rushton  cried. 
"She  will  find  out  she  has  me  to  deal  with.  I  am  not 
a  fool  like  Chervil.  I  will  not  give  in  at  the  first 
word;  I  will  make  my  stand.  I  will  put  down  my 
foot." 

"But,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  sympathe- 
tically; "first  word  or  last  word,  what  can  it  matter? 
What  can  you  do  against  her?  The  will  gives  it,  and 
the  law  allows  it — you  are  helpless — you  must  give  in 
to  her  at  the  last." 

"I  won't!"  he  said,  "or  else  Fll  throw  up  the  whole 
concern;  it  has  been  nothing  but  botheration  and  an- 
noyance. And  now  my  wife  at  me — and  Ray.  Til 
wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  matter.  I'll  not  have  my 
life  made  a  burden  to  me,  not  for  old  Trevor  nor  for 
Lucy,  nor  for  any  will  in  the  world." 

"Give  her  to  me,  and  you  will  be  free,"  said  Sir 
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Thomas,  looking  at  his  excited  opponent  steadily,  to 
conceal  the  laughter  in  his  own  eyes. 

He  came  out  of  Mr,  Rushton's  office  an  hour  after, 
triumphant,  and  came  along  the  market-place,  and 
down  the  High  Street,  with  a  smile  upon  his  face.  Sit 
Tom  felt  that  the  ball  was  at  his  foot.  An  air  of  suc- 
cess and  prosperity  was  about  him,  which  vaguely  im- 
pressed all  the  passers-by,  and  even  penetrated  through 
the  shows  in  the  shop-windows,  and  made  everybody 
aware  that  something  fortunate  had  happened.  What 
had  come  to  him?  A  fortune  had  been  left  him — he 
had  been  appointed  ambassador  somewhere,  he  had 
been  made  an  undersecretary  of  state.  All  these  sug- 
gestions were  abroad  in  Farafield  before  night — for  at 
this  time  it  was  quite  early,  and  the  people  about  were 
at  comparative  leisure,  and  free  to  remark  on  yf\M 
they  saw.  Something  had  happened  to  Sir  Tom,  and 
it  was  something  good.  The  town  in  general  dis;^ 
proved  of  many  of  his  ways,  but  yet  liked  Sir  Tom. 
It  pleased  the  public  to  see  him  streaming  along  like 
a  procession,  with  all  his  colours  flying.  He  went  on 
till  he  came  to  the  Terrace,  pervading  the  streets  like 
a  new  gleam  of  sunshine;  but  tlien  he  stopped  short, 
just  as  he  was  aboiit  to  enter  the  gateway,  Lucy  her- 
self was  at  the  window,  looking  for  him.  He  paused 
as  he  was  about  to  go  in,  then  waved  his  hand  to  her, 
and  turned  the  other  way.  Lucy  followed  him  with 
her  eyes,  with  astonishment,  and  disappointment,  and 
consternation.  Where  could  he  be  going  across  the 
Common,  away  from  her  though  he  saw  her  wailing 
for  him?  Sir  Tom  looked  back  once  more,  and  waved 
his  hand  again  when  he  was  half  way  along  the  un- 
even road.    He  was  bound  for  the  White  House.    He 
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recollected  the  letter  of  the  will,  which  LUcy  had 
vowed  to  keep,  though  Lucy  herself  had  forgotten  the 
marriage  committee,  and  Mr.  Rushton  had  this  very 
morning  openly  scoffed  at  it.  But  Sir  Thomas  was 
confident  in  the  successfulness  of  his  success.  Already 
pf  the  six  votes  he  had  secured  three.  One  more,  and 
all  was  safe. 

Mrs.  Stone  was  in  her  parlour,  like  the  queen  in 
the  ballad,  and  like  that  royal  lady,  was  engaged  upon 
a  light  refection.  She  had  been  worried,  and  she  had 
been  crossed,  and  teaching  is  hungry  work.  The  two 
sisters  were  strengthening  themselves  with  cake  and 
wine  for  their  work,  when  Sir  Thomas  Randolph 
was  suddenly  shown  into  the  Queen  Anne  parlour,  tak- 
ing them  by  surprise.  Sir  Tom  was  not  a  man  to  alarm 
any  woman  with  the  mildest  claim  to  personal  attractive- 
ness, and  he  admired  the  handsome  schoolmistress, 
and  was  not  without  an  eye  to  see  that  even  the  little 
Southernwood,  with  her  little  old-fashioned  curls  upon 
her  cheek,  had  a  pretty  little  figure  still,  and  a  com- 
plexion which  a  girl  need  not  have  despised.  How 
Sir  Tom  made  it  apparent  that  he  saw  these  personal 
advantages,  it  would  be  hard  so  say — yet  he  managed 
to  do  so;  and  in  five  minutes  had  made  himself  as 
comfortable  as  the  circumstances  permitted  in  one  of 
the  lofty  Chippendale  chairs,  and  was  talking  of  most 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  in  his  easy  way.  The 
ladies  saw,  as  the  people  in  the  streets  had  seen,  that 
some  good  fortune  had  happened  to  Sir  Tom.  But  he 
was  very  wary  in  his  advances,  and  it  was  not  till  a 
little  stir  in  the  passages  gave  him  warning  that  the 
girls  were  flocking  in  again  to  their  class  rooms,  and 
the  moment  of  leisure  nearly  over,  that  he  ventured  on 
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the  real  object  of  his  visit.  It  was  more  difficult  ih.m 
he  had  thought;  he  had  his  back  to  the  window,  and 
the  room  was  not  very  light,  which  was  a  protection  to 
him;  but  still  he  had  to  clear  his  throat  more  than 
once  before  he  began. 

"I  have  a  selfish  object  in  this  early  visit,"  he  said; 
"you  will  never  divine  it.  I  have  come  to  throw  my- 
self on  your  charity.  You  have  it  in  your  [K)wer  to 
make  me  or  to  mar  me.  I  want  you  to  give  me  you( 
consent." 

"To  what?"  Mrs.  Stone  said,  surprised.  Was  il 
for  a  general  holiday?  was  it  an  indulgence  for  Lily 
Barrington,  for  whom  he  professed  a  partiality.  What 
was  it?  perhaps  a  protlgi  of  doubtful  pedigree,  whiHii 
he  wished  to  put  under  her  care. 

Sir  Thomas  got  up,  keeping  his  back  to  the  window. 
It  was  not  half  so  easy  as  dealing  with  Mr.  Rusli- 
ton.  "It  is  sometliing  about  your  Utile  pupil,  l.ucy 
Trevor." 

"Ol"  Mrs.  Stone  got  up,  too.  "I  want  to  hear  no- 
thing more  of  Lucy  Trevor.  I  wash  my  hands  of  her," 
she  said. 

"Ah!"    said  Miss    Southernwood,    coming    a  step 
closer.     She  divined  immediately,  though  she  was  II 
half  so  clever  as  her  sister,  what  it  was. 

"I  am  soriy  she  has  displeased  you,"  said  Sit4 
"I  want  you  to  let  me  marry  her,  Mrs.  Stone." 

"Many  her!"  Mrs.  Stone  said,  almost  with  a  4, 
and  thou  she  drew  herself  up  to  a  great  deal  more 
than  her  full  height,  as  she  knew  very  well  how  to  do. 
"I  liave  taken  an  interest  in  her,  and  she  has  i 
pointed  nie,"  she  said;  "and  as  to  consenting  n 
senting,  all  that  is  nonsense  nowadays,  It  mighl  li 
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swered  last  century,  but  now  it  is  obsolete."  Then  she 
made  him  a  stately  curtsey.  "I  could  have  nothing  to 
oppose  to  Sir  Thomas  Randolph,  even  if  I  meant  to 
oppose  at  all,"  she  said. 

Miss  Southernwood  came  up  to  him  as  the  door 
closed  on  her  sister. 

"Was  this  what  she  meant  all  the  time?"  asked 
the  milder  woman.  "It  was  you  she  was  thinking  of 
all  the  time?  Well,  I  do  not  blame  her,  and  I  hope 
you  may  be  very  happy.  But,  Sir  Thomas,  tell  Lucy 
that  I  rely  upon  her  to  do  nothing  more  in  the  matter 
we  were  talking  of.  It  could  not  be  done,  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  have  it  done;  but,  surely,  surely,  you 
could  make  it  up  between  you  to  poor  Frank.  There 
are  so  many  appointments  that  would  suit  him,  if  he 
had  good  friends  that  would  take  a  little  trouble.  I  do 
think.  Sir  Thomas,  that  it  might  be  made  up  to  Frank." 

Miss  Southernwood,  after  all,  was  the  best  partizan 
and  most  staunch  supporter;  but  it  was  strange  that 
she,  who  had  not  originated,  hay,  who  had  disapproved 
of  her  sister's  scheme  in  respect  to  Frank  St.  Clair, 
should  be  the  one  to  insist  upon  a  compensation  to 
that  discomfited  hero. 

Lucy  was  still  standing  at  the  window  when  Sir 
Tom  came  back.  He  made  signs  of  great  despondency 
when  he  came  in  sight,  and  alarmed  her. 

"She  will  not  give  me  her  consent,  though  I  made 
sure  of  it,"  he  said.  "Lucy,  what  shall  we  do  if  we 
cannot  get  Mrs.  Stone's  consent?" 

"Her  consent!"  said  Lucy,  with  momentary  surprise. 
Then  she  made  her  first  rebellion  against  all  she  had 
hitherto  considered  most  sacred.  "I  think  we  might  do 
without  it,"  she  said. 
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TifF.HE  ivas  one  thing  whicli  Sir  Thomas  got  oiil  of 
his  matrimouial  arrangements  wliicli  was  more  than  he 
expected,  and  that  was  a  great  deal  of  fun.  After  he 
had  received,  in  the  way  above  described,  the  angry 
submission  of  the  two  whom  he  chiefly  feared,  he  haij 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and  dctemjinetl 
that  he  would  faithfully  obey  the  will,  and  obtain  the 
assent  of  all  that  marriage  committee,  who  were  ex- 
pected to  make  Lucy's  marrying  so  difficult  a  matter. 
He  was  even  visited  by  some  humorous  compunctions 
as  he  went  on.  The  entire  failure  of  poor  old  Trevor's 
precautions  on  this  point  awakened  a  kind  of  sym- 
pathetic regret  in  his  mature  mind.  "Poor  old  fellow!" 
he  said;  "probably  I  was  the  last  person  he  wouM 
have  given  his  heiress  to:  most  likely  alt  these  fences 
were  made  to  keep  me  out;"  he  laughed;  yet  he  felt 
a  kind  of  sympathy  for  the  old  man,  who,  indeed,  how- 
ever, would  have  had  no  such  objection  to  Sir  Thomas 
as  Sir  Thomas  thought.  Next  morning  Lucy's  stiilor 
went  to  the  Rector,  who,  to  be  sure,  had  it  in  his  power 
to  stop  the  whole  proceedings,  advanced  as  they  were, 
But  the  Rector  had  heard,  by  some  of  the  subtle  secret 
modes  of  communication  which  convey  secre'-  ■■•'  — "■•- 
thing  going  on,  and  patted  Sir  Thomas  on  1' 

"My  dear  Sir  Tom,"  he  said,  "I  never  i", 
attached  any  importance  to  the  vote  given  ;  ■  : 
should  I  interfere  with  Miss  Trevor's  marr-— "^    ** 
father-in-law  that  is  to  be  (if  one  caa 
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future  tense  of  a  person  who  is  in  the  past,)  entertained 
some  odd  ideas.  He  was  an  excellent  man,  I  have  not 

a  doubt  on  that  point,  but Now  what  could  I 

know  about  it,  for  instance?  I  know  Lucy — she's  a 
very  nice  girl,  my  girls  like  what  they  have  seen  of 
her  immensely;  but  I  know  nothing  about  her  sur- 
roundings. I  am  inclined  to  think  she  is  very  lucky 
to  have  fallen  into  no  worse  hands  than  yours." 

"The  compliment  is  dubious,"  said  Sir  Tom,  "but 
I  accept  it;  and  I  may  take  it  for  granted  that  I  have 
your  consent?" 

"Certainly,  certainly,  you  have  my  consent.  I  never 
thought  of  it  but  as  a  joke.  That  old  man— I  beg 
your  pardon — your  father-in-law,  must  have  had  queer 
ideas  about  many  things.  I  hear  he  left  his  heiress 
great  latitude  about  spending — allowed  her,  in  short, 
to  give  away  her  money." 

"I  wonder  how  you  heard  that?" 

"Ah!  upon  my  word  I  can  scarcely  tell  you.  Com- 
mon talk.  They  say,  by  the  way,  she  is  going  to  give 
a  fortune  to  Katie  Russell  on  her  marriage  with  young 
Rainy,  the  schoolmaster;  compensation,  that!  Rainy 
(who  is  a  young  prig,  full  of  Dissenting  blood,  though 
it  suits  him  to  be  a  Churchman)  no  doubt,  thought  he 
had  a  good  chance  for  the  heiress  herself." 

"Don't  speak  any  worse  than  you  can  help  of  my 
future  relations,"  said  Sir  Tom,  with  a  laugh;  "it  might 
make  things  awkward'  afterwards,"  upon  which  the 
Rector  perceived  that  he  had  gone  half  a  step  too  far. 

"Rainy  is  a  very  respectable  fellow,  there  is  not  a 
word  to  be  said  against  htm.  I  wish  I  could  say  as 
much  for  all  my  own  relations,"   he  said;  "but,  Ran- 
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my   advice  in  one  thing.      Il  is   all  very   fuie   to  be 
liberal;    but  I  would    not    let    her   throw   her   money 

Sir  Tom  made  no  direct  reply.  He  shook  the 
Rector's  hand,  and  laughed.  "I'll  tell  Lucy  you  send 
her  your  blessing,"  he  said. 

And  then  he  went  off  in  a  different  direction,  from 
the  fine  old  red-brick  Rectory,  retired  in  its  grove  of 
trees,  to  the  little,  somewhat  shabby  street  in  which 
Mr.  Williamson,  the  Dissenting  minister,  resided — if  a 
man  can  be  said  to  reside  in  a  back  street.  The 
house  was  small  and  dingy,  the  door  opening  inio  a 
very  narrow  passage,  hung  with  coats  and  hats,  for 
Mr.  Williamson,  as  was  natural,  had  a  large  family.  It 
was  only  after  an  interval  of  running  up  and  down- 
stairs, and  subdued  calling  of  one  member  of  the 
household  after  another,  that  the  minislerwas  uDe3rthi;d 
and  brought  from  the  little  back-room,  called  his  sUidy, 
in  his  slippers  and  a  very  old  coat,  to  receive  tJie  un- 
likely visitor.  Sir  Thomas  Randolph!  what  could  he 
want?  There  is  always  a  certain  alarm  in  a  humble 
household  attendant  upon  the  unexpectedness  of  such 
a  visit.  Could  anything  have  happened?  Could  sonie 
one  have  gone  wrong,  was  the  anxious  question  of  ihc 
Williamsons,  as  the  minister  was  roused,  and  gcmly 
pushed  into  the  parlour  where  Sir  Thomas,  surrouiMli^d 
by  all  the  grim  gentility  of  the  hoiisdiold  gods,  was 
awaiting  him.  The  mother  and  daughters  were  iw 
tiptoe  in  the  back-room,  not  listening  at  the  door  cct- 
tainly,  but  with  excited  ears  ready  for  every  move- 
ment. The  vague  alarm  that  they  felt  was  r 
in  the  minister's  face.  Sir  Thomas  Randol 
could  he  want?  It  was  a  relief  to  Mr.  WiL 
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he  beard  what  it  was;  but  he  was  not  so  easy  in  his 
assent  as  the  Rector.  He  took  a  seat  near  the  suitor, 
with  an  air  of  great  importance  replacing  the  vague 
distrust  and  fear  that  had  been  in  his  face. 

"It  is  a  great  tmst,  Sir  Thomas,"  he  said.  "And 
I  must  be  faithful.  You  will  not  expect  me  to  do  any- 
thing against  my  conscience.  Lucy  Trevor  is  a  lamb 
of  the  flock,  though  spiritually  no  longer  under  my 
charge;  her  mother  was  an  excellent  woman,  and  our 
late  friend,  Mr,  Trevor—  This  is  an  altogether  unex- 
pected application,  you  must  allow  me  to  think  it  over. 
I  owe  it  to — to  our  late  excellent  friend  who  committed 
this  trust  to  my  unworthy  hands." 

"I  thought,"  said  Sir  Tom;  "that  it  was  a  matter 
of  form  merely;  but,"  he  added,  with  a  better  inspira- 
tion, "I  quite  see  how,  to  a  delicate  sense  of  duty  like 
yours,  it  must  take  an  aspect — " 

"That  is  it,  Sir  Thomas— that  is  it;"  Mr.  William- 
son said.  "I  must  be  faithful  at  whatever  cost.  Your- 
self now,  you  will  excuse  me;  there  are  reports — " 

"A  great  many,  and  at  one  time  very  well-founded," 
said  Sir  Thomas,  with  great  seriousness,  looking  his 
judge  in  the  face. 

This  took  the  good  minister  by  surprise,  and  the 
steady  look  confiised  him.  A  great  personage,  the 
greatest  man  in  the  county,  a  baronet,  a  man  whose 
poverty  (for  he  was  known  to  be  poor)  went  beyond 
Mr.  Williamson's  highest  realization  of  riches!  It  gave 
the  excellent  mlmsta:'s  bosom  an  expansion  of  solemn 
pride,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  thrill  of  alarm.  Per- 
secution is  out  of  date;  but  to  stand  up  in  the  pre- 
sence of  one  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  and  con- 
vict him  of  evil — this    is    still   occasionally  possible. 
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Mr.  Williamson  rose  to  the  grandeur  of  his  position.* 
Such  an  opportunity  had  never  been  given  to  him  be- 
fore, and  might  never  be  again. 

"I  am  glad  that  you  do  not  attempt  to  deny  it,  Sir 
Thomas;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  kind  of 
bravado  that  boasts  of  evil-doing.  I  hope  that  is  not 
the  source  of  your  frankness.  The  happiness  of  an  in- 
nocent young  girl  is  a  precious  .trust,  Sir  Thomas.  Un- 
less we  have  guarantees  of  your  change  of  life,  and 
that  you  are  taking  a  more  serious  view  of  your  duties, 
how  can  I  commit  such  a  trust  into  your  hands?" 

"What  kind  of  guarantees  can  I  offer?"  said  Sir 
Thomas,  with  great  seriousness.  "I  cannot  give  secu- 
rities for  my  good  conduct,  can  I?  I  will  cordially 
agree  to  anything  that  your  superior  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience can  suggest." 

"Do  not  speak  of  my  wisdom,  for  I  have  none—: 
experience,  perhaps  I  may  have  a  little;  and  I  think 
we  must  have  guarantees." 

"With  all  my  heart — if  you  will  specify  the  kind," 
Sir  Thomas  said. 

But  here  the  good  minister  was  very  much  at  a 
loss — for  he  did  not  in  the  least  know  what  kind  of 
guarantees  could  be  given,  or  taken.  He  was  not  ac- 
customed to  have  his  word  taken  so  literally.  He 
cleared  his  throat,  and  a  flush  came  over  his  coun- 
tenance, and  he  murmured  "Ah!"  and  "Oh!"  and  all 
the  other  monosyllables  in  which  English  difficulty 
takes  refuge.  "You  must  be  aware,"  he  said,  "Sir 
Thomas,  not  that  I  mean  to  be  disagreeable — that  there 
are  many  things  in  your  past  Hfe  calculated  to  alarm 
the  guardians." 

"But,  my  dear  Sir,  when  I  confess  it,"   said  Sir 
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Thomas,  "when  I  admit  it!  when  I  ask  only — ^tell  me 
what  guarantees  I  can  give — what  I  can  do,  or  say — " 

"Guarantees  are  necessary — certainly  guarantees 
are  necessary,"  said  the  minister  shaking  his  head;  and 
then  he  gave  to  his  attentive  hearer  a  little  sermon 
upon  marriage,  which  was  one  of  the  good  man's 
favourite  subjects.  Sir  Thomas  listened  with  great 
gravity  and  sympathy.  He  subdued  the  twinkle  in  his 
eyes — he  wanted  to  take  advantage  of  the  honourable 
estate.  He  said  very  little  and  allowed  his  Mentor  to 
discourse  freely.  And  nothing  was  said  further  about 
guarantees.  Mr.  Williamson  gave  his  consent  with 
effusion  before  the  interview  was  over.  "You  have 
seen  the  folly  of  a  careless  life,"  he  said,  "I  cannot 
but  hope  that  your  heart  is  touched.  Sir  Thomas,  and 
that  all  th'e  virtues  of  maturity  will  develop  in  you; 
and  if  my  poor  approval  and  blessing  can  do  you  any 
good,  you  have  it.  I  am  not  of  those  who  think  much 
of,  neither  do  I  belong  to  a  denomination  which  gives 
special  efficacy  to — any  man's  benediction;  but  as 
Jacob  blessed  Joseph,  I  give  you  my  blessing."  Then 
as  his  visitor  rose  content,  and  offered  him  his  hand, 
an  impulse  of  hospitality  came  over  the  good  man. 
"My  wife  would  say  I  was  letting  you  go  coldly,  with- 
out offering  you  anything;  but  I  believe  it  is  quite  out 
of  fashion  to  drink  wine  in  the  morning — which  is  a 
very  good  thing,  an  excellent  thing.  But  if  you  will 
come  to  tea — any  afternoon.  Sir  Thomas.  If  you  will 
bring  Lucy  to  teal" 

Afterwards,  after  the  door  was  shut,  the  minister 
darted  out  again  and  called   after  his  visitor-     **^" 
wife  says  if  you  would  name  an  afternoon i  ' 
would  write  to  her  what  day  we  may  expe< 
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to  make  preparations,"  said  the  minister  waving  his 
hand,  "but  in  case  we  should  be  out,  or  engaged." 

Sir  Thomas  promised  fervently.  "Vou  shall  cer- 
tainly hear  a  day  or  two  before  we  come,"  he  said, 
and  walked  away  with  a  smile  on  his  face.  To  be 
sure  he  never  meant  to  go  back  to  lea,  but  his  con- 
science did  not  smite  him.  He  had  got  off  safe  and 
sound  without  any  guarantees. 

"Now  there  is  only  my  aunt's  consent  to  get,"  he 
said  when  he  had  gone  back  to  the  Terrace.  "We 
have  stuck  to  the  very  letter  of  the  will,  and  you  see 
all  has  gone  well.  I  am  going  off  to  Fairhaven  to- 
morrow.    1  know  she  is  there." 

"But  must  you  ask  her  consent?  you  know  she 
will  give  it,"  Lucy  said. 

"How  do  1  know  she  will  give  it.  Perhaps  she 
would  prefer  to  keep  you  to  herself."  Lucy  smiled  at 
the  thought;  but  Sir  Thomas  did  not  feel  so  sure.  His 
aunt  meant  him  to  marry  Lucy  eventually;  but  that  was 
a  very  different  thing  from  carrying  her  off  now. 

When  Sir  Thomas  went  away,  Lucy  had  a  great 
many  visitors.  Even  Mrs.  Rushton  came,  embarrassed, 
but  doing  her  best  to  look  at  her  ease.  "Why  did 
you  not  tell  me  that  this  was  going  on,  you  silly  child? 
I  should  have  understood  everything,  I  should  have 
made  allowances  for  everything.  But  perhaps  he  had 
never  come  to  the  point  till  the  other  day?  Mr.  Rush- 
ton  and  Raymond  send  you  their  very  best  wishes. 
Aud  Emmy  has  hopes  that  after  seeing  so  much  of 
each  other  al!  the  autumn  you  will  choose  her  for  one 
of  your  bridesmaids,  Lucy,  And  I  wish  you  every 
happiness,  my  dear,"  Mrs.  Rushton  cried,  kissing  her 
with  a  little  enthusiasm,  having  talked  all  her  embar- 
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rassment  away.  Luqr  was  surprised  by  this  change, 
but  she  was  no  casuist,  and  she  did  not  inquire  into  it. 
It  was  a  relief  which  she  accepted  thankfully.  Mrs. 
Stone  came  also  with  her  congratulations,  "Lady  Ran- 
dolph was  very  wise  to  forestall  everybody,"  she  said. 
"And  Lucy,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  near  me, 
to  watch  how  you  go  on  in  your  new  life.  Never 
hesitate  to  come  to  me  in  a  difficulty."  This  was  the 
way  in  which  she  took  her  pupil's  elevation.  Had 
Lucy  been  raised  to  a  throne,  she  would  have  made  a 
similar  speech  to  her.  She  would  have  felt  that  she 
could  instruct  her  how  to  reign.  As  for  Mr.  St  Clair, 
Lucy  still  had  much  trouble  to  go  through  on  his  ac- 
count. She  was  very  reluctant  to  give  up  her  scheme 
for  his  help,  but  at  last  after  a  great  many  interviews 
with  Miss  Southernwood,  was  got  to  perceive  that  the 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  make  Sir  Thomas,  "find  an 
appointment"  for  her  unfortunate  suitor.  "He  can 
easily  do  it,"  said  Miss  Southernwood  with  that  in- 
nocent faith  in  influence,  which  so  many  good  people 
still  retain. 

Bertie  Russell  disappeared  from  Farafield  on  the 
day  after  the  advent  of  Sir  Thomas.  He  was  the  most 
angry  of  all  Lucy's  suitors,  and  he  put  her  this  time 
into  his  book,  in  colours  far  from  flattering.  But  for- 
tunately nobody  knew  her,  and  the  deadly  assault  was 
never  found  out,  not  even  by  its  immediate  victim,  for 
like  many  writers  of  fiction,  and  indeed  like  most  who 
are  worth  their  salt,  Bertie  was  not  successful  in  the 
portraiture  of  real  character.  His  fancy  was  too  much 
for  his  malevolence,  and  his  evil  intentions  thus  did 
no  harm. 

Sir  Thomas  travelled   as  fast  as  expresses  could 
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take  him  to  the  house  in  which  his  aunt  was  paying 
one  of  her  many  Autumn  visits — for  I  need  not  say 
that  she  had  returned  from  Homburg  some  time  be- 
fore. The  house  was  called  Fairhaven.  It  was  the 
house  of  a  distinguished  explorer  and  discoverer;  and 
the  company  assembled  there  included  various  mem- 
bers of  Lady  Randolph's  special  "society."  When  Sir 
Thomas  walked  into  the  room,  where,  all  the  male 
portion  of  the  party  being  still  in  the  covers,  the  ladies 
were  seated  at  tea,  his  aunt  rose  to  meet  him  from  out 
of  a  little  group  of  her  friends.  Her  privy  council, 
that  dread  secret  tribunal  by  which  her  life  was  judged, 
were  all  about  her  in  the  twilight  and  firelight.  When 
his  name  was  announced,  to  the  great  surprise  of  every- 
body. Lady  Randolph  rose  up  with  a  similar  but  much 
stronger  sense  of  vague  alarm  than  that  which  had 
moved  the  minister  the  previous  day.  "Tom!"  she 
cried,  with  surprise  which  she  tried  to  make  joyful; 
but  indeed  she  was  frightened,  not  knowing  what  kind 
of  news  he  might  have  come  to  tell.  Mrs.  Berry- 
Montagu,  who  was  sitting  as  usual  with  her  back  to 
the  light,  though  there  was  so  little  of  that,  gave  a 
little  nod  and  glance  aside  to  Lady  Betsinda,  who  was 
seated  high  in  a  throne-like  antique  chair,'  and  did 
not  care  how  strong  the  light  was  which  fell  on  her 
old  shiny  black  satin  and  yellow  lace.  "I  told  you!'' 
said  Mrs.  Berry-Montagu.  She  thought  all  her  friend's 
hopes,  so  easily  penetrated  by  those  keen-eyed  specta- 
tors, were  about  to  be  thrown  to  the  ground — and  the 
desire  to  observe  "how  she  would  bear  it,"  imme- 
diately stirred  up  those  ladies  to  the  liveliest  interest. 
Sir  Thomas,  however,  when  he  had  greeted  his  aunt, 
sat  down  with  his  usual  friendly  ease,  and  had  some 
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tea.  He  was  quite  ready  to  answer  all  their'  questions, 
and  he  was  not  shy  about  his  good  news,  but  ready 
to  unfold  them  whenever  it  might  seem  most  expedient 
so  to  do. 

"Straight  from  the  Hall?"  Lady  Randolph  said, 
with  again  a  tremor.  Did  this  mean  that  he  had  been 
making  preparations  for  his  setting  out? 

"I  got  there  three  days  ago,'*  said  Sir  Tom;  "poor 
old  house,  it  is  a  pity  to  see  it  so  neglected.  It  is  not 
such  a  bad  house — " 

"A  bad  house!  there  is* nothing  like  it  in  the  county. 
If  I  could  but  see  you  oftener  there,  Tom,"  his  aunt 
cried,  in  spite  of  herself. 

Sir  Tom  smiled,  pleased  with  the  consciousness 
which  had  not  yet  lost  its  amusing  aspect;  but  he  did 
not  make  any  reply. 

"He  likes  his  own  way,"  sad  Lady  Betsinda,  "I 
don't  blame  him.  If  I  were  a  young  man — and  he 
is  still  a  young  man — ^I'd  take  my  swing.  When  he 
marries,  then  he'll  range  himself,  like  all  the  rest,  I 
suppose." 

"Lady  Betsinda  talks  like  a  book — as  she  always 
does,"  said  Sir  Tom  with  his  great  laugh,  "when  I 
marry,  everything  shall  be  changed." 

"That  desirable  consummation  is  not  very  near  at 
hand  one  can  see,"  said  Mrs.  Berry-Montagu,  out  of 
the  shadows,  in  her  thin,  fine  voice. 

Sir  Tom  laughed  again.  There  was  something 
frank,  and  hearty,  and  joyous  in  the  sound  of  his  big 
laugh;  it  tempted  other  people  to  laugh  too,  even  when 
they  did  not  know  what  it  was  about.  And  Lady  Ran- 
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dolph  did  not  in  the  least  know  what  it  was  about — 
yet  the  laugh  gained  her  in  spite  of  herself. 

*^  Apropos  of  marriage,"  said  Mrs.  Montagu  once 
more,  "have  you  seen  little  Miss  Trevor  in  your  wilds, 
Sir  Tom?  Our  young  author  has  gone  off  there,  on 
simulated  duty  of  a  domestic  kind,  but  to  try  his  best 
for  the  heiress,  I  am  sure.  Do  you  think  he  has  a 
chance?  I  am  interested,"  said  the  little  lady.  "Come, 
the  latest  gossip!  you  must  know  all  about  it.  In  a 
country  neighbourhood  every  scrap  is  worth  its  weight 
in  gold." 

"I  know  all  about  it,"  said  Sir  Tom. 

"That  you  may  be  sure  he  does;  where  does  all 
the  gossip  come  from  but  from  the  men?  we  are  never 
so  thorough.  He'll  give  you  the  worst  of  it,  you  may 
take  my  word  for  that.  But  I  like  that  little  Lucy 
Trevor,"  cried  old  Lady  Betsinda;  "she  was  a  nice, 
modest  little  thing.  She  never  looked  her  money;  she 
was  more  like  a  little  girl  at  home,  a  little  kitten  to 
play  with.  I  hope  she  is  not  going  to  have  the  author. 
I  always  warned  you,  Mary  Randolf,  not  to  let  her 
have  to  do  with  authors,  and  that  sort  of  people — but 
you  never  take  my  advice  till  it's  too  late." 

"She  is  not  going  to  marry  the  author,"  said  Sir 
Tom,  with  another  laugh:  and  then  he  rose  up,  almost 
stumbling  over  the  tea-table.  "My  dear  ladies,"  he 
said,  "who  are  so  much  interested  in  Lucy  Trevor,  the 
fact  is  that  the  author  never  had  the  slightest  chance. 
She  is  going  to  marry — me.  And  I  have  come,  Aunt 
Mary,  if  you  please,  to  ask  if  you  will  kindly  give  your 
consent?  The  other  guardians  have  been  good  enough 
to  approve    of  me,"    he  added,  making    her    a  bow, 
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''and  I  hope  I  may  not  cm  wj  disappointmeiit  to 

you." 

"The  other  guardians !     Tom!"   cried  Lady 

Randolph,  falling  upon  him,  and  seizii^  him  with  both 
hands,  "is  this  trae?" 

Sir  Tom  kissed  her  hand  with  a  grace  which  he 
was  capable  of  when  he  pleased,  and  drew  it  nithin 
his  arm. 

"I  presume,  then,"  he  said,  as  he  led  her  away, 
"that  I  shall  get  your  ccmsent  too." 

Thus  old  Mr.  Trevor's  will  was  fulfilled.  It  was  not 
fulfilled  in  the  way  he  wished  or  thought  ofi  but  what 
then?     He  thought  it  would  have  kept  his  daughter 
unmarried,  whereas,   her  mourning  for   him  was  not 
ended  when  she  became  Lady  Randolph — which  she 
did  very  soon  after  the  above  scene,  to  the  apparent 
content  of  everybody.    Even  Philip  Rainy  looked  upon 
the  arrangement  with  satisfaction.     Taking  Lucy's  for- 
tune to  redeem  the  great  Randolf  estate,  and  to  make 
his  little  cousin  the  first  woman  in  the  county,  was  not 
like  giving  it  "to  another  fellow:"  which  was  the  thing 
he  had  not  been   able  to  contemplate  with  patience. 
The  popular  imagination,  indeed,  was  more  struck  with 
the  elevation  of  little  Lucy  Trevor  to  be  the  mistress 
of  the   Hall,  than  with  Sir  Thomas's  good  fortune  in 
becoming  the  husband  of  the  greatest  heiress  in  Eng- 
land.    But  when  his  settlements  were  signed,  both  the 
guardians,  Mr.  Chervil  and  Mr.  Rushton,  took  the  bride- 
groom elect  aside. 

"We  cannot  do  anything  for  you  about  that  giving- 
away  clause,"  Mr.  Chervil  said,  shaking  his  head. 

"But  Sir  Thomas  is  not  the  man  I  take  him  for, 
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if  he  don't  find  means  to  keep  that  in  check,'^  said  Mr. 
Rushton. 

Sir  Tom  made  no  reply,  and  neither  of  these 
gentlemen  could  make  out  what  was  meant  by  the 
humorous  curves  about  his  lips,  and  the  twinkle  in 
his  eye. 


THE  END. 
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